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ON    PROMOTING  THE   STUDY  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

Apostolic  Letter  of  Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XTTT, 
By  Divine  Providence  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

MINDFUL  of  the  vigilance  and  zeal  which  We,  above  all 
others,  are  bound  to  maintain  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
deposit  of  faith,  We  published  in  1893  the  Encyclical  Letter 
Providentissimus  Deus,  in  which  We  dilated  upon  many  points 
concerning  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  importance 
and  utility  of  this  great  subject  demanded  that  We  should  devote 
the  utmost  attention  in  our  power  to  this  matter,  all  the  more  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  progress  of  modern  scholarship  has 
opened  the  door  to  so  many  new  and  often  hazardous  discussions. 
We,  therefore,  pointed  out  what  Catholics,  and  especially  those  in 
sacred  orders,  might  do  in  their  respective  spheres  on  behalf  of 
these  studies ;  and  We  set  forth  in  detail  how  and  by  what  means 
these  studies  might  be  advanced  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  time.  Nor  was  Our  instruction  without 
results.  We  are  pleased  to  recall  numerous  expressions  of  ready 
compliance  on  the  part  of  Bishops  and  other  learned  men  which 
followed  that  letter,  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  Our  injunctions,  and  in  promising  their  aid  to  have  them  put 
into  effect.  And  it  is  equally  consoling  for  Us  to  remember  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  Catholics  who  devoted  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm  to  these  studies.  But  it  is  clear  to  Us 
that  the  reasons  which  urged  Us  to  write  that  letter  still  exist,  and 
in  greater  measure  than  ever  before.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
to  urge  Our  previous  instructions  with  still  greater  force,  com- 
mending the  same  again  and  again  to  the  zeal  of  Our  Venerable 
Brothers  of  the  Episcopate. 
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Appointment  and  Purpose  of  the  Commission. 

Desirous  that  Our  purpose  may  be  more  easily  and  abun- 
dantly realized,  We  have  resolved  to  establish  presently  a  new  and 
authoritative  means  of  furthering  its  purpose.  For  since,  in  view 
of  the  complexity  of  modern  studies  and  the  manifold  errors 
which  prevail,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  individual  interpreters  to 
explain  and  defend  the  Sacred  Books  as  the  needs  of  the  hour 
require,  it  has  become  necessary  that  their  efforts,  in  common, 
be  seconded  and  directed  under  the  auspices  and  guidance  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  We  think  this  can  be  done  by  adopting  in  this 
matter  the  same  plans  which  We  have  followed  in  promoting 
other  studies.  Hence  We  desire  to  establish  a  certain  body  of 
consultors,  a  Commission,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  conserva- 
tive men  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  devote  their  entire  energy  to 
ensure  that  the  Divine  words  may  receive  that  more  minute  inter- 
pretation demanded  by  the  time,  and  may  be  preserved  on  the  one 
hand  from  all  taint  of  error,  and  on  the  other  from  all  rash 
opinions.  The  fitting  seat  for  such  a  body  of  consultors  is  Rome, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  himself,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  city  is  the  mistress  and  guardian  of  Christian  wisdom,  so 
the  teaching  of  this  necessary  doctrine  may  flow  from  its  centre, 
sound  and  incorrupt,  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  In  order  that  the  men  composing  this  Council 
may  collectively  fulfil  this  serious  and  responsible  duty,  they  will 
have  for  their  special  guidance  the  following  principles : 

Duties  of  the  Commission — Thorough  Research. 

First  of  all  they  will  carefully  investigate  the  modem  trend  of 
thought  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  regard  nothing  discovered 
by  modern  research  as  foreign  to  their  purpose — nay,  they  will 
use  the  utmost  diligence  and  promptitude  in  taking  up  and  turn- 
ing by  their  writings  to  pubhc  use  whatever  may  from  day  to  day 
be  discovered  useful  for  Biblical  exegesis.  Thus  they  will  pay 
great  attention  to  philology,  with  its  kindred  sciences,  and  care- 
fully follow  the  developments  of  these  studies.  For  as  soon  as 
attacks  on  the  Scriptures  break  out  we  must  lay  hold  of  the 
weapons  whereby  to  prevent  truth  from  going  down  in  the  con- 
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test  with  error.  So,  too,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  languages  be  not  held  in  less  estimation  by  us 
than  by  those  who  are  outside  the  Church ;  the  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  study  of  the  original  sources,  especially  the  earlier  Codices 
of  the  Bible ;  for  both  these  branches  render  great  service  to  this 
study. 

Uncompromising    Defence   of  the    Divine  Inspiration   and 
Guardianship  of  the  Bible. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  uncompromising  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  they  must  exercise  earnest  care  and 
diligence.  They  should  work  especially  to  prevent  among  Cath- 
olics the  prevalence  of  that  objectionable  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  which  attributes  undue  weight  to  the  opinions  of  the 
heterodox,  as  though  the  true  knowledge  of  Scripture  were  to  be 
sought  principally  in  the  show  of  erudition  made  by  those  outside 
the  Church.  For  no  Catholic  can  have  any  doubt  about  the 
truth,  which  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length,  that 
God  did  not  deliver  up  the  Scriptures  to  the  private  judgment 
of  learned  men,  but  gave  them  to  be  interpreted  by  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  Church ;  "  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  relating 
to  the  formation  ol  Christian  doctrine,  that  must  be  held  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  has  been  and  is  held  by 
Holy  Mother  Church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Writ ;  and  so  no  one  may 
lawfully  interpret  the  Scripture  contrary  to  this  established  sense 
or  even  as  adverse  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers ;  "^ 
and  We  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Divine  Books  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  laws  of  hermeneutics  do  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
religious  mystery  in  which  the  Sacred  Text  is  wrapped,  but  for 
this  a  guide  and  teacher  has  been  divinely  given  in  the  Church ; 
and  we  have  shown,  finally,  that  the  legitimate  sense  of  Divine 
Scripture  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  sought  outside  the  Church, 
nor  can  it  be  rightly  preserved  by  those  who  have  repudiated  the 
Church's  teaching  power  and  authority. 

The  men  who  form  the  Council  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
sedulous  in  the  guardianship  of  those  principles,  and  to  counsel 

^  Vatican  Council,  Sess.  Ill,  ch.  II,  De  Revel. 
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and  gain  over  all  those  who  are  prone  to  excessive  admiration  for 
the  heterodox,  in  order  that  they  may  more  studiously  hear  and 
obey  the  true  teacher,  the  Church, 

The  Higher  Criticism. 
Although  it  has  now  become  an  established  Catholic  practice 
to  take  due  account  of  the  labors  of  non-Catholics,  especially  in  criti- 
cism, this  must  be  done  always  with  caution  and  a  judicious  spirit. 
Our  own  workers  will,  with  Our  emphatic  sanction,  cultivate  the 
art  of  criticism  as  being  of  prime  importance  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  opinion  of  hagiographers.  We  have  no  objection  that 
in  this  branch  they  make  use  of  aid  furnished  by  the  heterodox. 
They  must  be  on  their  guard,  however,  not  to  be  led  thereby  to 
undue  freedom  of  judgment,  as  is  frequently  the  result  of  the 
system  known  as  the  higher  criticism,  the  dangerous  temerity  of 
which  We  have  more  than  once  denounced. 

Popular  Exposition. 
In  the  third  place,  with  regard  to  that  branch  of  the  study 
directly  concerned  with  the  explaining  of  the  Scriptures,  since 
this  is  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the  faithful,  the  consultors  will 
have  to  devote  special  care  to  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  in  texts  the  sense  of  which  has  been  determined  either  by 
the  sacred  authors  or  has  been  authentically  declared  by  the 
Church,  men  must  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  interpretation 
that  can  be  approved  according  to  sound  hermeneutics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  texts  on  which  there  has 
hitherto  been  given  no  certain  and  definite  exposition  by  the 
Church,  and  here  private  doctors  may  follow  and  defend  that 
opinion  which  seems  to  them  individually  to  be  the  most  reason- 
able ;  but  in  these  cases  the  analogy  of  faith  and  Catholic  teach- 
ing are  to  be  followed  as  a  guiding  principle. 

Moderation  in  Argument. 
When  the  questions  of  this  kind  come  under  discussion,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  heat  of  argument  to  outstep 
the  bounds  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  revealed  truths  and 
divine  traditions  themselves  to  seem  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
doubt.     For  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  for  great  results  from  the 
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divers  studies  of  many  individuals  without  a  certain  principle  of 
agreement  and  the  frank  recognition  of  fundamental  principles. 
Wherefore  it  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  consultors 
to  ensure  a  due  and  dignified  treatment  of  the  principal  questions 
discussed  between  Catholic  scholars,  and  to  contribute  all  the 
light  and  authority  of  which  they  are  possessed  to  the  attainment 
of  a  decision.  One  important  result  of  this  policy  will  be  that  it 
will  afford  the  Apostolic  See  timely  opportunity  to  declare  at  the 
proper  moment  what  is  to  be  inviolably  held  by  Catholics,  what 
is  to  be  reserved  for  further  investigation,  and  what  is  to  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  private  individuals. 

We  therefore  by  this  Letter  institute  in  this  "  Alma  Urbs  "  a 
Body  of  Consultors  or  a  Commission  for  promoting  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  according  to  the  laws  above  defined,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  Christian  truth. 
It  is  Our  wish  that  this  Council  be  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  to  be  named  under  Our 
authority,  and  it  is  Our  intention  to  add  to  these  with  the  title  and 
ofifice  of  "  Consultors,"  as  in  other  sacred  Councils,  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  different  nationalities,  noted  for  their  proficiency 
in  sacred,  and  especially  Biblical,  knowledge.  It  will  be  the  task 
of  this  Council  to  hold  regular  meetings,  to  publish  reports  either 
on  certain  days  or  as  opportunity  may  ask  its  opinion,  and  finally 
to  promote  in  every  way  possible  the  defence  and  the  increase  of 
those  studies  in  question.  It  is  Our  wish,  too,  that  all  matters 
treated  by  the  Council  in  general  be  referred  to  the  Pontiff  by  one 
of  the  Consultors  whom  the  Pontiff  shall  have  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

Facilities  for  Bible  Study  in  Rome. 

In  order  to  afford  a  timely  aid  for  these  labors  in  common.  We 
have  now  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  Our  Vatican  Library ;  and 
We  shall  see  to  it  shortly  that  a  large  collection  of  codices  and 
volumes  dealing  with  Biblical  subjects  be  here  placed  so  as  to  be 
at  hand  for  consultation.  To  carry  out  this  plan  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  Catholics  of  means  should  render  proportionate 
assistance  by  contributing  funds  or  by  forwarding  useful  books. 
By  so  doing  they  will  be  cooperating,  by  their  opportune  aid,  with 
God,  the  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  Church. 
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We  have,  indeed,  full  confidence  that  this  undertaking  of  Ours, 
inasmuch  as  it  concerns  the  preservation  of  the  faith  and  the  eter- 
nal salvation  of  souls,  will  be  abundantly  favored  by  the  divine 
goodness,  and  that  through  it  all  Catholics  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Books  will  render  full  and 
unlimited  obedience  to  these  prescriptions  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

All  the  provisions  which  We  have  deemed  proper  to  make  in 
this  matter.  We  hereby  declare  and  ordain  to  have  the  full  force 
of  statutes  and  decrees,  all  other  provisions  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  Ring  of  the  Fisher- 
man, on  October  30th,  in  the  year  1902,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Our 
Pontificate. 

A.  Card.  Macchi. 


LEO  XUI  AND  STUDENTS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

SOME  months  ago  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  authorized  the 
organization  of  a  Council  or  Commission  which  was  to 
act  as  a  central  tribunal  for  the  guidance  and  promotion  of 
Biblical  Studies.  By  a  recent  Apostolic  Letter,  ^  this  Commission 
received  not  only  its  official  sanction,  but  the  policy  and  future 
method  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  its  members  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  were  clearly  indicated.  The 
object  which  is  to  be  kept  in  view  is  threefold :  Assiduous  and 
thorough  study  of  the  Sacred  Text ;  well  reasoned  interpretation 
by  which  its  meaning  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  well  defined 
faith ;  and  temperate  but  all-sided  defence  of  the  inspired  character 
of  the  Bible  against  the  destructive  criticism  of  modern  science 
and  scepticism. 

Study  of  the   Bible. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Bible  is  read  and  studied  is  in  the 
main  twofold.  It  serves  us  in  the  first  place  for  edification,  by 
showing  us  God's  ways  with  men  in  the  past,  and  it  contains  a 
record  of  His  precepts  and  also  of  His  promises.  But  it  serves 
likewise  as  a  defence  of  our  faith.     It  is  a  text-book  to  which  we 

'  See  Text  of  the  Letter,  pp.  1-6  of  this  number. 
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may  ever  refer  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  and  verify  principles  and 
truths  taught  us  by  our  living  teacher,  the  Church,  through  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  speak  to  men  everywhere  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  right  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings  helps,  of 
course,  very  much  both  to  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  to  a  just  appreciation  of  our  holy  faith  by  which  we 
come  to  know  God,  to  see  ourselves  in  Him  as  in  a  clear  mirror, 
and  to  learn  to  transform  ourselves  by  correction  of  our  defects 
and  by  imitation  of  His  Hkeness  so  far  as  our  created  nature 
permits.  But  to  fully  understand  the  Bible,  both  as  to  its  intended 
general  purpose  which  makes  it  serve  us  as  a  manual  of  devout 
reading,  and  again  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  different  passages  and 
words,  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  human  learning. 
The  many  books  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed  were  written  in 
a  language  to  which  most  of  us  are  now  strangers ;  they  were 
written  for  people  in  remote  times  and  places,  very  different  from  us 
in  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  the  expression  of  both. 
For  although  we  may  all  learn  certain  truths  from  the  inspired 
pages,  they  were  not  all  intended  for  us ;  they  were  addressed  in  the 
first  place  to  Israelites  in  the  desert,  and  then  to  Hebrews  living  in 
community  in  Palestine,  and  then  to  Jews  dispersed  or  in  captivity 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  and  then  to  the  Jewish  converts 
who  followed  the  Messias,  and  finally  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age.  And  as  we  learn  truth  from  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  and  principles  from  the  wise  maxims  of 
the  old  philosophers,  so  we  learn,  with  much  greater  force,  truth 
and  principles  from  the  instructions  given  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  careful  reading  and  study  of  things  which 
tell  of  God's  dealings  with  them.  I  say  we  learn  truth  and 
principles  from  the  sacred  books  with  much  greater  force,  because 
we  have  the  assurance  that  these  instructions,  covering  different 
ages,  and  made  in  the  first  place  for  different  nations,  all  pro- 
ceeded from  God ;  that  they  were  inspired  by  special  command. 
Hence  we  reverence  them,  even  when  we  do  not  understand  their 
complete  meaning  and  full  force,  just  as  posterity  reverences  the 
written  instructions  of  some  great  ancestor,  though  the  document 
is  in  a  language  which  men  of  the  day  can  hardly  decipher  or 
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understand.  They  know  it  is  the  handwriting  of  their  sire,  and 
if  they  can  read  it  only  partially  they  will  reverence  it  and  obey 
the  injunctions  which  they  understand  it  contains,  if  these  be 
interpreted  to  them  by  the  proper  authority.  This  authority,  our 
parent,  our  teacher  interpreting  to  us  the  document  which  con- 
tains the  story  of  our  heavenly  Father's  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men  in  times  past,  which  records  certain  injunctions  and 
teachings  of  wisdom  that  are  of  everlasting  apphcation  to  all 
generations,  is  Holy  Church. 

Now  the  Church,  whilst  she  has  a  divine  commission  to  instruct 
us,  and  to  this  end  is  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  acting  as  the 
living  principle  of  her  communion,  being  on  earth,  for  men,  and 
composed  of  men  representing  the  divine  authority,  must  use  the 
instruments  of  human  knowledge  as  the  means  of  communicating 
the  inspired  truth.  She  must  equip  her  leaders  and  instructors 
with  the  apparatus  to  demonstrate  the  truth,  and  with  the  weapons 
to  defend  its  heritage.  This  she  does  by  such  means  as  the 
present  tribunal  or  Commission  composed  of  scholars  who  are  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with 
unity  of  purpose,  and  systematically,  and  with  just  attention  to  the 
demands  of  truth  both  in  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  order. 

It  might  be  asked  why  such  a  Commission  representing  the 
Church  as  teacher  of  the  Sacred  Text  had  not  been  appointed 
long  ago,  since  we  have  had  the  Bible  for  centuries.  I  might 
answer :  for  a  reason  analagous  to  that  which  prevented  the  United 
States  from  organizing  a  Naval  Academy  before  the  year  1845, 
though  there  was  abundance  of  sea  on  which  enemies  could  have 
attacked  it  during  seventy  previous  years  of  its  commonwealth. 
So  far  as  any  necessity  existed  in  the  economy  of  the  Church's 
life  cis  a  teacher  of  religious  truth  and  a  guardian  of  morality,  she 
did  have  a  tribunal  which  both  guided  and  decided  in  matters  of 
Scriptural  authority  and  interpretation.  Her  whole  liturgy,  her 
text-books  of  theology  and  controversy,  are  evidence  of  this  fact, 
which  is  often  lost  sight  of  because  it  does  not  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  "  the  Bible  alone "  as  the  source  of  Catholic  faith  and 
obedience.  The  charges  of  Bible-Christianism  against  the  Church 
are  based  on  the  implied  exclusion  of  the  Church's  living  repre- 
sentation of  God's  will  and  wisdom.     They  are  like  the  charges 
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of  the  deserter  from  his  army  when  he  appeals  against  the  action 
of  a  court  and  jury  to  the  freedom  of  opinion  guaranteed  in  the 
written  constitution  of  the  land.  Indeed  our  written  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bible,  was  being  constantly  interpreted  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  because  its  spirit,  its  maxims  and  expressions  pervaded 
all  her  teaching,  and  its  history  was  made  the  very  basis  of  her 
instructive  liturgy  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end. 
This  Protestants  do  not,  as  a  rule,  understand ;  they  argue  that 
we  do  not  reverence  the  written  law  of  God  because,  living  in 
the  intimate  spirit  of  its  perpetual  traditions,  we  do  not  quote  a 
text  as  motive  for  each  deed  we  perform.  Every  priest  and 
religious,  bound  to  recite  the  canonical  office,  all  over  the  earth 
where  the  Church  holds  a  foot,  reads,  and  pledges  himself  by 
the  oath  of  ordination  to  read,  day  by  day,  such'  portion  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  as  will  complete,  within  the  circle  of  the  year's 
daily  round,  the  entire  Bible.  The  parts  are  carefully  portioned 
out  to  him  by  a  "  directory,"  so  that  he  has  no  choice ;  and  in 
order  that  he  might  be  induced  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads  each 
day,  and  draw  some  practical  lesson  from  it  for  his  own  guidance, 
there  is  added  a  chapter  (nocturn)  of  interpretations  and  prayers 
which  also  he  is  bound  to  go  over — not  with  a  mere  glance  of  the 
eye,  but  pronouncing  eveiy  word  with  his  lips,  lest  he  begin  ever 
to  think  lightly  of  that  duty.  Strangers  often  wonder  when  they 
see  a  priest  in  railway  car  or  landing,  walking  or  waiting,  with  the 
little,  well-thumbed  book  in  his  hand,  all  absorbed  in  the  volume, 
yet  without  the  sanctimonious  air  of  one  that  prays  for  the  public 
gaze.  What  is  this  genial  and  matter-of-fact  priest  doing  ?  He 
is  reading  a  fixed  portion  of  the  Bible,  for  he  must  complete  it, 
whatever  other  duty  encompass  him  at  home  or  abroad,  before 
the  midnight  watch  is  past.  And  what  he  reads  in  that  little  book 
of  the  Roman  Breviary,  is  incorporated  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  faithful  can  follow  it ;  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  Calendar 
with  its  rubrics  and  colors,  as  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin  find  it 
in  each  issue  and  in  their  missals. 

Thus  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  been  fostered, 
silently,  constantly,  thoroughly,  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Church, 
and  like  a  tree  that  grows  without  noise,  without  perceptible 
motion,  this  study  has  produced  the  fruit  of  reverence  for  the 
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Sacred  Text,  among  Catholics,  whilst  it  is  now  quickly  disap- 
pearing among  those  who  at  one  time  claimed  the  "  Bible  alone  " 
as  the  source  of  revealed  religion. 

Criticism. 

Within  the  last  century  there  has,  indeed,  arisen  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church  a  new  spirit,  a  temper  of  criticism  with  regard  to 
the  Bible.  This  spirit,  with  its  constant  carpings  invited  by  free 
investigation,  threatens  to  deprive  the  organic  growth  of  Revela- 
tion, with  its  oral  and  written  tradition,  of  its  vital  protection. 

Protestantism,  in  leaving  it  to  the  individual  judgment  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  what  God  teaches  in  the  Bible,  has  opened  the 
gate  to  a  destructive  criticism  which  looks  upon  the  Sacred  Books 
as  it  looks  upon  profane  history,  adjudging  many  of  its  statements 
to  be  myth  and  fable,  and  altogether  misleading.  And  because 
this  attack  upon  the  Sacred  Books  is  backed  by  a  show  of  eru- 
dition which  influences  the  mind  of  the  less  learned,  the  Church, 
as  guardian  of  her  faithful  children,  seeks  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  attractive  and  infectious  criticism  within  the  fold.  Therefore 
she  now  finds  it  necessary  to  take  up  arms  which  she  never  used 
before,  in  order  that  she  might  defend  the  divine  origin  and  the 
authorized  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  arms  of  defence  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  by 
the  new  method  of  her  enemies'  attacks  are — the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  human  or  historic  evidence  which  vouches  for  or  at 
least  indicates  the  true  origin  of  the  Sacred  Books.  The  proof 
that  they  are  genuine  contributes  of  course  in  its  measure  to  their 
right  understanding,  because  it  furnishes  the  historic  background 
and  the  light  of  contemporary  intelligence,  feeling,  and  habits 
which  interpret  the  forms  of  expression  used  by  God's  messengers 
to  instruct  the  children  of  men  in  their  duty  toward  Him.  This 
is  in  fact  the  province  of  what  is  called  the  "  Higher  Criticism  " 
as  distinguished  from  the  "  Lower  Criticism,"  which,  leaving  out 
of  account  or  taking  for  granted  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  only  deals  with  the  interpretation  of  the  words. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  this  examination  or  criticism  is  what 
the  Holy  Father  urges  Bible  students  to  take  up  earnestly.  Hence 
it  is  untrue  what  has  been  said  by  some  too  zealous  Catholic 
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writers,  namely,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  his  Encyclical  of 
1893  on  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  condemned  the  aims  of 
the  Higher  Criticism.  What  Leo  censures  in  that  document  is  not 
the  investigations  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  but  rather  that  particular 
method  of  certain  leaders  in  its  school  who  rely  for  their  conclu- 
sions mainly  if  not  entirely  upon  internal  evidence,  which  means 
the  evidence  of  their  own  private  judgment.  This  indeed  is  still 
the  Pontiffs  attitude,  as  is  plain  from  the  second  point  emphasized 
in  the  more  recent  Apostolic  Letter,  namely,  that,  while  we  are  to 
pursue  fearless  inquiry  and  open  facing  of  facts  which  seem  to 
make  against  the  authentic  value  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  are 
nevertheless  to  be  cautious  so  as  not  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  every  prominent  scholar  in  Biblical  research. 

A  Wise  Caution. 

How  very  justified  this  warning  is  may  easily  be  demonstrated 
from  the  results  to  which  the  great  leaders  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism have  brought  their  followers. 

Let  us  only  remember  what  the  representatives  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism outside  the  Church  have  done  during  the  century  just  past, 
and  to  what  conclusion  their  judgments  regarding  the  historical 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  have  brought  their  followers.  I  take  the 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  rationalist  school  as  sign-posts  of  the 
most  learned  and  acute  criticism  looked  up  to  by  every  Biblical 
scholar  of  Europe — Semler,  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
Bauer,  fifty  years  ago ;  and  Harnack,  most  prominent  in  our  day. 
Professor  Semler,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  historical  and  linguis- 
tic learning,,  examines  the  list  of  books  in  our  Bible,  and  then  con- 
cludes that  certain  books — ex.  gr.,  The  Apocalypse — were  surely 
not  written  in  the  Apostolic  age.^  Professor  Bauer,  with  increased 
apparatus  and  greater  historical  and  linguistic  learning,  examines 
the  list  of  books  in  our  Bible,  and  he  concludes  that  only  five 
books  are  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  but  among  the  five  is  the  Apoc- 
alypse, which  his  learned  predecessor  upon  the  same  intrinsic  evi- 
dence pronounces  spurious.  Now  comes  Professor  Harnack,  of  the 
Berlin  University,  and  after  careful  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  concludes  with  the  same  oracular  assurance  that 

'  Cf.  AbhandluQg  v.  d.  freien  Untersuchung  d.  Canons. 
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characterized  the  utterances  of  his  two  immortalized  predecessors, 
Semler  and  Bauer,  who  contradicted  each  other,  by  asserting 
that  both  were  wrong.  Who  then  is  right  ?  The  Catholic  tradition 
which  gives  us  the  only  true  source  of  primitive  Christianity, 
So  says  Professor  Harnack  when  he  states  that  the  chronological 
framework  in  which  tradition  has  arranged  the  books  of  the 
Bible  "  compels  the  historian  to  disregard  all  hypotheses  as  to  the 
historical  sequence  of  things  which  deny  this  framework."  Thus 
the  Apocalypse  must  be  admitted  to  be  safe  in  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
fessor Hamack's  followers. 

I  have  cited  merely  at  random  an  instance  of  marked  differ- 
ences among  the  representatives  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism 
which  any  Catholic  student  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  likely  to  meet 
with  among  a  thousand  of  .similar  character.  Yet  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  utter  these  views  enjoy  national  reputation  for 
special  erudition  gives  to  all  their  statements  an  air  of  authority 
which  commands  respect  and  open  assent  among  the  host  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  be  original.  Intellectual  servility  is  as 
common  as  the  social  servility  which  dotes  on  the  pretensions  of 
the  higher  class.  Nor  is  this  tendency  confined  to  non-Catholics, 
with  whom  freedom  of  opinion  and  private  judgment  in  religious 
matters  have  the  force  of  a  principle,  so  that  their  inconsistency 
does  not  convict  them  at  any  time  of  actual  wrong. 

Catholic  teachers  and  writers  have  now  and  then  been  beguiled 
by  the  sound  of  great  names  and  were  thus  led  to  exaggerate  the 
force  of  adverse  criticism.  Probably  the  late  Professor  Mivart's 
case,  which  we  cite  without  odium,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
instances  of  a  tendency  more  dangerous  in  its  results  than  is 
commonly  admitted.  To  take  seriously  an  objection  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cleverly  constructed  hypothesis  is  to  weaken 
one's  argument  to  the  very  root ;  for  it  not  only  admits  as  true 
what  is  not  so,  but  it  implies  that  we  have  no  argument  which 
excludes  such  hypothesis.  With  the  uneducated,  who  can  only 
judge  of  the  plausibility  of  such  argumentation,  it  becomes  the 
seed  of  doubt  and  scepticism,  and  it  destroys  in  them  eventually 
all  faith  in  revelation.  It  is  rarely  acknowledged  by  men  of 
scientific  attainment  that  an  extreme  conservatism  in  matters  of 
religion  is  a  far  safer  disposition  for  the  attainment  of  ultimate 
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truth  about  God  than  the  venturesome  spirit  of  criticism.  The 
mind  that  fears,  even  excessively,  to  err  from  an  established  path 
in  the  matter  of  truths  that  lie  beyond  its  ordinary  reach  is  more 
disposed,  as  a  rule,  to  be  guided  by  authority,  when  the  latter 
happens  to  interpret  revelation ;  whilst  the  scientific  mind  in  the 
progress  of  its  investigation  acquires  that  confidence  in  its  own 
strength  which  is  apt  to  overleap  itself  and  fall  from  the  safe  path 
of  faith.  Hence  the  Pontiff  wisely  warns  the  student  not  to 
follow  every  cry  and  sign  of  novelty  in  Scriptural  investigation. 
At  the  same  time  he  urges  him,  under  the  initiative  and  guid- 
ance furnished  by  the  Council  on  Scripture  Studies,  to  make  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  the  position  of  the  critics  who 
oppose  the  Bible,  and  to  equip  himself  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
learning  to  be  obtained  in  the  storehouse  of  history,  philology, 
physical  and  mental  science  so  far  as  these  studies  serve  to  inter- 
pret and  defend  the  sacred  word  of  God. 

This  let  us  endeavor  to  do.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
and  The  Dolphin  will  faithfully  cooperate  with  the  design  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  Biblical  Commission  as  a  continuous 
organ  of  these  Sacred  Studies  for  the  clergy  and  for  an  earnest 
and  thoughtful  laity. 

The  Editor. 


PROTESTANT  CONCESSIONS  ON  THE  INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS. 

THE  subject  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  possesses  a  perennial 
interest.  From  the  assembly  of  the  Witan  in  the  Hall  of 
Edwin  in  the  seventh  century,  when  (St.  Bede  tells  us)  the  flight 
of  a  bird  coming  in  from  the  night  "  we  know  not  whence,"  and 
going  out  again,  after  its  brief  sojourn,  into  the  darkness  "we 
know  not  whither,"  was  used  by  one  of  the  heathen  chiefs  as  an 
illustration  of  man's  perplexity  as  to  the  meaning  and  issue  of  his 
life,  with  the  practical  commentary  that,  if  the  religion  of  St. 
Paulinus  could  give  more  information  about  the  other  world  than 
their  old  religion  did,  he  for  one  would  embrace  it ; — from  that 
turning-point  in  the  early  struggle  of  Christianity  in  Britain  to  the 
Anglican  Church  Congress  at  Brighton  in  October,  1901,  we  find 
the  reality  of  a  future  life  and  its  bearing  upon  the  present,  a 
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prominent  part  of  that  personal  religion  which  chiefly  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  believer.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
Viscount  Halifax,  the  president  of  the  English  Church  Union — an 
organization  numbering  some  43,000  communicants  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  including  several  bishops  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among  its  vice-presidents  —  was 
cheered  to  the  echo  when  he  placed  fearlessly  among  those  cus- 
toms sanctioned  by  the  "  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ " — an 
euphemism  for  those  Episcopal  communities  that  accept  the  three 
Creeds  of  undivided  Christendom — and  as  such  never  to  be  aban- 
doned by  local  or  provincial  authority,  the  practice  of  devoutly 
invoking  the  intercession  of  the  Saints. 

Lengthy  subsequent  correspondences  in  the  chief  Church 
papers  showed  how  keen  was  the  interest  excited  in  the  question. 
Those  who  disputed  the  lawfulness  of  communion,  by  acts  of 
prayer,  between  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumphant, 
did  not  dare  to  deny  that  the  Catholic  practice  appealed  strongly 
to  the  human  instinct,  ever  anxious  to  abridge  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates the  world  of  sense  from  the  world  where  spirits  live,  and  to 
unite  by  the  most  intimate  ties  strugglers  on  earth  with  their 
friends  who  have  passed  from  warfare  to  reign  with  God  in  the 
peace  of  Paradise.  The  Catholic  Church  now,  as  in  the  rough 
age  of  Northumbrian  heathendom,  does  not  hesitate  to  teach  men 
plainly  of  the  nearness  of  a  spiritual  world,  its  importance,  and  our 
duties  in  relation  to  it. 

That  outsiders  reject  her  consoling  doctrine  of  the  intercession 

of  the  Saints  and  its  corollary,  our  invocation  of  them,  is  due  to  a 

radical  misconception  of  its  import.     In  particular,  a  fundamental 

objection  that  is  confidently  advanced  as  fatal  to  its  adoption,  viz., 

the  supposed  ubiquity  of  the  Saints  on  the  Catholic  hypothesis, 

shows  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Church's  teaching  on  the  precise 

condition  of  the  Blessed  Departed  and  our  relationship  to  them  in 
prayer. 

Before,  however,  considering  this  point  at  length,  we  may  con- 
veniently set  down  the  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  demonstrate  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests  and  its  practical  bearing  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  faithful. 
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The  actual  teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  short  but  preg- 
nant. It  defined  as  "  of  faith"  two  statements  only — (i)  that  the 
Blessed  reigning  with  God  intercede  for  us — a  truth  which  even 
Lutherans  accept ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  lawful  and  useful  to  invoke 
them.  (Decree  25.)  This  explicit  teaching  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  practical  action  of  the  Church  in  sanctioning  universally 
the  custom  of  praying  to  the  Saints  for  graces,  assistance,  temporal 
and  spiritual  benefits.  Lex  credendi,  lex  orandi:  the  law  of  faith 
is  the  law  of  prayer.  By  her  Breviary  offices ;  by  the  prayers, 
often  richly  indulgenced  (such  as  the  Angelus  or  Meniorare), 
which  she  invites  her  children  to  use  from  childhood  to  their  latest 
breath  in  extreme  old  age ;  by  her  exhortations  from  a  thousand 
pulpits — the  voice  of  that  j'ug-e  et  viviim  magisteriuni  which  is  ever 
with  us ;  she  insists,  with  an  urgency  and  a  directness  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  that  the  Christian  soul  must  be  in  vital  touch 
with  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  fought  the  good  fight 
and  gained  the  crown,  not  merely  by  the  union  of  a  virtuous  life, 
or  the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  but  especially  by  a  positive,  close 
connection  of  personal  sympathy,  of  whose  reality  the  cry  for 
assistance  is  the  surest  pledge.  To  us  Catholics  the  article  of  the 
Creed — "  I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  ' — is  no  meaning- 
less abstraction,  but  the  statement  of  a  practical  truth.  Our  rela- 
tion to  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Israel  reigning  in  heaven  has 
to  be  as  intimate  as  that  between  mother  and  son,  or  friend  and 
friend  on  earth,  in  identity  of  interests,  in  affection,  in  fellow- 
feeling,  unless  we  would  ignore  our  whole  position  as  members  of 
an  organic  body,  bound  by  joints  and  bands  to  One  who  was  dead 
and  is  alive,  and  through  Him  to  all  who  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life. 

The  idea  of  a  perpetual  communion  between  all  Christians  of 
whatever  age  or  country  or  degree,  in  a  society  to  which  death, 

'  It  would  seem  almost  certain  that  this  article  was  added  to  the  Creed,  in  the 
words  of  an  Anglican  writer,  "  to  cover  the  practice  of  Invocation,  as  well  as  to 
emphasize  the  fellowship  that  those  in  the  Church  on  earth  have  one  with  another, 
and  with  their  brethren  who  have  gone  before  into  the  unseen  world."'  (Rev.  R.  E. 
Hutton  :  The  Soul  in  the  Unseen  World,  1901,  p.  189,  cf.  pp.  187-8.)  He  adds  that 
the  Lutheran  professor,  Dr.  Harnack,  quotes  the  earliest  commentary  on  this  article 
of  the  Creed,  by  Fau«tus  of  Riez  (A.  D.  490),  stating  that  it  was  expressly  aimed 
against  those  who  denied  the  culttis  or  worship  of  the  Saints. 
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instead  of  proving  a  barrier  shutting  out  all  further  intercourse, 
affords  opportunity  for  infinite  activities  in  a  future  life,  must 
surely  commend  itself  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  believer 
in  the  solidarity  of  the  brotherhood  founded  on  this  loveless  earth 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  only  when  the  supposed  postulates  for  such 
intercourse  are  deemed  incompatible  with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  creaturely  existence,  even  in  a  state  of  separation  from  fleshly 
fetters,  that  it  is  rejected  as  an  infringement  upon  the  supreme 
attribute  of  God.  The  foremost  (and  indeed  the  only  serious) 
objection  to  the  practice  of  Invocation  of  Saints  is  based  upon  one 
of  these  hypothetical  assumptions,  to  wit,  the  omnipresence  of  those 
whose  prayers  are  sought.  How,  we  are  asked,  with  a  certain 
plausible  reasonableness,  how  can  the  Saints  be  invoked  profitably 
if  they  cannot  hear  us  ?  And  if  they  hear  us,  must  they  not, 
then,  be  present  consciously  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  ?  What 
is  this  but  to  invest  them,  creatures  though  they  be,  with  the 
omnipresence  which  is  so  uniquely  the  attribute  of  the  infinite  God  ? 
In  a  word,  the  idea  of  the  mediation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  involves  necessarily  the  corollary  of  their  ubiquity  and 
omnipresence. 

In  replying  to  this  specious  fundamental  difficulty,  we  will,  in 
the  first  place,  quote  from  a  letter  of  great  theological  interest 
addressed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  to  a  reviewer  of  his  well- 
known  translation  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  published  posthu- 
mously, "  As  far  as  Lord  Bute  is  aware  (the  passage  runs)  it  is 
not  imagined  by  any  Roman  Catholic  that  either  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  any  other  deceased  servant  of  God  to  whom  such  peti- 
tions are  addressed,  hears  them  directly.  The  universal  belief 
among  Roman  Catholics  ...  is  that  such  persons  are  conscious 
of  nothing  except  God  and  such  things  as  He  may  please  to  reveal 
to  them,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  they  are  informed 
by  Him  that  their  prayers  are  being  asked,  and,  thereupon,  sup- 
port the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  as  far  as  they  may  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God,  or  whether  the  knowledge  of  such 
progress  ends  with.  God,  who  alone  is  omniscient  and  ubiquitous, 
and  who  grants  them,  if  He  pleases,  for  the  sake  of  His  Saints, 
as  He  is  represented  as  doing,  for  instance,  in  Psalm  13:  2-10, 
and  Isiiah  37  :  35.     As  for  rhapsodies,  like  the  extracts  from  the 
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'  Eastern  Fathers,'  in  the  office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
they  must  be  understood  merely  as  poetical  apostrophes,  as  though 
you  yourself  were  to  compose  a  sonnet  to  Shakespeare  or  an  in- 
vocation to  the  shade  of  Keats."  ^ 

The  underlying  thought  in  this  lucid  explanation  and  defence 
of  the  practice  of  invoking  the  Saints,  is  the  closeness  of  their 
union  with  God.  They  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  thereby  be- 
hold Him  face  to  face,  and  all  things  in  Him.  They  see  as  in  a 
mirror  the  world  of  men,  its  vicissitudes,  its  turmoils,  its  strifes, 
the  temptations,  trials,  and  toils  of  those  who  tread  the  pathway 
which  they  lately  themselves  trod.  The  cries  of  their  brethren 
reach  their  ears,  not  tempestuously — for  they  are  now  impassible  ; 
the  peace  of  their  eternal  calm  cannot  be  disturbed  by  mortal 
importunity — but,  like  the  notes  of  some  far-off  music  refracted 
through  a  medium  that  destroys  all  discordance,  mellowing  the 
sweetness  of  the  strains.  God  is  this  medium  :  He  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  on  earth  reach  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  fellow- citizens  and  brethren  in  heaven.  The 
mediation  of  the  Saints  does  not  entrench  by  an  iota  upon  His 
incommunicable  perfections.  It  is  on  account  of  His  omni- 
presence, because  He  is  all-knowing,  that  they  are  able  to  hear 
and  answer  the  petitions  of  the  faithful.  How  He  allows  this  to 
be  done  we  know  not.  That  it  is  so,  Christ  Himself  has  told  us 
when  He  spoke  of  the  angels — and  surely  the  court  of  Heaven 
with  them — rejoicing  over  a  sinner  that  does  penance — an  act  that 
implies  knowledge  of  the  sinner's  state.  How  did  Eliseus  know 
the  words  which  the  King  of  Syria  had  spoken  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber when  Gehazi  reached  him  ?  We  can  only  say  it  was  through 
God's  special  revelation.  And  so  it  is  to-day  with  the  Saints  and 
angels.  They  know  what  we  are  doing — our  sorrows,  our  dis- 
appointments, our  hand-to-hand  struggles  against  our  many  ene- 
mies ;  they  hear  our  prayers,  not  by  virtue  of  their  own  power  or 

2  From  a  letter  written  in  February,  1880.  Quoted  in  Weekly  Register,  Nov. 
23,  1900,  p.  659.  Dom.  J.  D.  Breen,  a  learned  Benedictine,  has  recently  defended 
the  orthodoxy  of  Lord  Bute's  letter,  Guardian,  Dec.  24,  I901,  p.  1808,  quoting  in 
support  of  it  St.  Thomas,  Summa  TAeol.,  Supplement  2,  xcii,  art.  3,  headed  "Whether 
the  Saints  serving  God  see  all  things  that  God  sees,"  where  he  teaches  that  "  the 
Saints  know  what  they  know  only  in  so  far  as  God  chooses  to  reveal  it  to  them." 
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wisdom,  but  in  and  through  God,  the  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient, 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.^ 

The  invocation  of  the  Saints  in  glory  no  more  conflicts  with 
the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  God,  or  the  unique  mediation 
of  His  Son,  than  the  invocation  of  fellow- wayfarers  below.  In 
either  case,  "  the  continual  prayer  of  a  just  man  availeth  much."* 
Three  facts  stand  out  clearly  on  the  canvas  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
first,  that  holy  men  while  living  interceded  for  others ;  secondly , 
that  their  prayers  were  not  in  vain  before  the  Throne  of  Grace  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  God  Himself  distinctly  promised  to  pardon  the 
offences  of  one  on  account  of  the  intercession  of  another. 

"  Go,"  He  says  to  the  friends  of  Job,  "  go  to  my  servant  Job 
.  .  .  and  (he)  shall  pray  for  you  :  his  face  I  will  accept,  that 
folly  be  not  imputed  to  you."*  Again,  in  the  thirty-second  chapter 
of  Exodus,  we  read  that  Moses  averted  by  his  intercession  the 
wrath  of  God  from  the  worshippers  of  the  molten  calf  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai.  And  Abraham  similarly  pleaded  for  Abimelech.^  In 
the  New  Testament  we  find  St.  Paul  urging  again  and  again  the 
need  of  intercessory  prayer,  whether  for  himself,  or  for  his  fellow- 
men.^  From  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse  the  Bible  is  full  of  the 
virtue  of  the  invocation  of  the  Saints. 

If  this  is  true,  and  God  wills  it  that  our  prayers  should  rise 
before  Him  like  a  cloud  of  fragrant  incense  from  many  censers ; 
if  it  is  in  the  order  of  His  providence  that  our  prayers  should  not 
be  isolated  and  selfish,  but  mindful  of  other's  wants,  until  at  length 
"  the  whole  round  world  be  bound  with  gold  chains  about  the 
feet  of  God,"  why  should  it  be  different  when  the  just  on  earth 
have  passed  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  life's  fretful  dream  to 
the  calm  and  repose  of  Paradise  ?    Are  the  Saints,  then,  truly  dead 

'  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Protestant  Bishop  Latimer  admits  this  :  "  I  never 
denied,"  he  says,  "that  the  Saints  might  be  worshipped  and  be  our  mediators, 
though  not  by  way  of  redemption  (for  so  Christ  alone  is  a  whole  Mediator)  .  .  . 
yet  by  way  of  intercession."     (Qu.  by  Foxe. ) 

*  St.  James  5  :  i6. 

*  Job  42  :  8. 

*  Cf.  the  wonderful  account  of  Abraham's  pleading  for  sinful  Sodom  in  Gen. 
18 :  22-26. 

^  See  especially  Romans  15  :  30  (where  the  word  translated  «*help"  is  more 
literally  "  strive  together  with  "  me  in  your  prayers  :  cvvarimvuriaBa.C)',  Eph.  6  :  18  ; 
Col.  4:3;!  Tim.  2:1;  etc. 
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and  gone — mere  shadowy  memories  of  the  long-forgotten  past, 
impotent  and  heedless  ?  The  Catholic  Church,  the  living  Bride  of 
the  living  God,  knows  nothing  of  dead  Saints,  careless,  passive 
spectators  of  our  struggles  and  our  tears.  The  life  of  the  Church 
triumphant  is  as  real  as  the  life  of  the  Church  militant.  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living :  all  men  live  unto 
Him,  If  the  prayer  of  the  just  on  earth  availeth  much,  how 
much  more  must  the  prayer  of  the  just  in  Paradise  avail.  "  He 
who  was  powerful  on  earth,"  the  Church  exclaims  with  St.  Ber- 
nard, "  is  still  more  powerful  in  heaven,  where  he  stands  before  the 
face  of  his  Lord.  If  while  he  still  sojourned  among  us,  he  had 
compassion  on  sinners  and  prayed  for  them,  now  in  proportion  as 
he  knows  more  truly  our  miseries,  does  he  more  fully  pray  for  us. 
That  blessed  country  [patria :  fatherland)  where  he  dwells  hath 
not  changed  but  increased  his  charity.  Although  impassable  he 
is  not  a  stranger  to  compassion  :  by  standing  before  the  fountain 
of  mercy  he  hath  himself  put  on  the  bowels  of  mercy."* 

It  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind  this  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  unseen  world  that  the  practice  of  invocation  of  Saints  has 
commended  itself  to  the  Christian  conscience  from  the  earliest 
times.  "  Its  origin  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  request  so 
often  made  to  a  martyr  on  his  way  to  suffering,  that  he  would 
remember  and  pray  for  liis  suppliant  when  he  attained  his  glory. 
.  .  .  He  was  not  thought  of  as  dead,  but  as  entering  into  a  greater 
fulness  of  life."  ^  "  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,"  writes  the  Rev.  R. 
E.  Hutton,^"  "  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  custom  was  universal 
.  .  .  (and)  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  (one)  so  completely  taken 
for  granted  (then)  was  a  novelty."  He  contents  himself  with 
citing  the  well-known  passages  from  St.  Jerome  (in  his  treatise 
against  Vigilantius),  St  John  Chrysostom  (in  his  Homilies  on  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians),  and  St.  Augustine  (in  his 
treatise  "  On  Care  for  the  Departed "),  in  confirmation  of  the 
practice. 
.   And  Dr.  Pusey,  a  recognized  authority  among  Anglicans  on 

•  Sermon  I,  in  Vig.  SS.  Apost.  Pet.  et  Paul. 

*  See  a  notable  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Church  Times  for  August  9,  1901, 
p.  148. 

'•  The  SouHn  the  Unseen  World.     1901.     Pp.  131-191. 
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the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church,  admits  with  fuller  knowl- 
edge" that  "  in  some  respects  (he)  saw  things  in  Antiquity  which  he 
once  did  not;  especially,"  he  continues,  "  I  cannot  deny ,  .  .  the  law- 
fulness of  the  invocation  of  Saints."  "  I  found,"  he  writes  elsewhere, 
"  that  some  invocation  of  Saints  was  much  more  frequent  in  the 
early  Church  than  I  had  been  taught  to  think,  that  it  has  very 
high  authority,  and  is  nowhere  blamed.  ...  In  this  way  ...  I 
came  to  think  that  our  Article  XXII  did  not  condemn  all  .  .  . 
invocation  of  Saints,  but  only  a  certain  practical  system,  and  then 
I  came  afterwards  to  see  that  the  actual  Roman  formularies  did 
not  assert  more  on  these  subjects  .  .  .  than  was  in  the  Ancient 
Church."  " 

Another  well-known  Anglican  writer,  Canon  McColl,  of  Ripon 
Cathedral,'^  has  thus  described  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual  world 
as  taught  by  Holy  Scripture  and  corroborated  by  analogies 
drawn  from  physical  science : 

"  Modem  discoveries,"  he  says,  "  throw  light  on  the  glimpses 
of  the  spiritual  world  which  Holy  Writ  incidentally  .  .  .  vouch- 
safes to  us.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Bible,  (that)  world  is  not  a 
region  far  away  in  space,  but  close  to  us ;  and  we  do  not  see  its 
sights  or  hear  its  sounds  simply  because  our  present  organs  are 
too  dull  to  apprehend  them.  We  are  thus  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  bom  deaf  and  blind  into  this  world  of  sense.  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  two  worlds,  of  which  ...  he  knows  next  to  nothing. 
.  .  .  Let  his  eyes  be  opened,  and  he  finds  himself  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  world.  .  .  .  Open  his  ears  and  another  world  is 
disclosed  to  him  which  his  want  of  hearing  had  till  then  con- 
cealed from  him.  Tliis  is  the  sort  of  relation  in  which  Holy 
Scripture  represents  us  as  standing  towards  the  spiritual  world." 
He  cites  in  confirmation:  (i)  Elias's  answer  to  Eliseus:  "If 
thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto 
thee."  (2)  Eliseus's  prayer  that  the  eyes  of  the  Syrians 
might  be  opened :  "A  new  sense  was  opened  which  revealed 
to  the  youth  the  agencies  of  Divine  Providence  invisible  to 
mortal  sight,  which  protect  the  servants  of  God."     (3)  St.  Luke 

"  Letter  to  Rev.  B.  Harrison,  Pusey's  Life  hy  Liddon,  II,  p.  457. 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Pusey's  Life  by  Liddon,  III,  p.  44, 
"  Reformation  Settlement,  ed.  2,  pp.  177-191. 
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3  :  21,  22,  and  St.  Matthew's  similar  account  "The  heavens  were 
opened  tmto  Him."  The  meaning  evidently  is  that  prayer  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  was  in  fact  the  opening  of  His  sinless  soul  to  that 
spiritual  world  which  the  gross  environment  of  the  mortal  body 
hides  from  the  multitude.  (4)  St.  John  12  :  27-29.  (5)  Acts  7: 
55-7.  "Where  was  the  heaven  into  which  the  dying  martyr 
gazed  ?  Millions  of  miles  away,  beyond  the  starry  firmament  ? 
.  .  .  Is  it  not  plain  .  .  .  that  a  new  sense  was  opened  in 
himself,  which  enabled  him  to  see  through  the  integuments  of  the 
natural  life  into  the  world  of  unseen  realities  which  lie  above  it, 
not  in  space,  but  in  attitude  of  being  ?  The  *  everlasting  doors  ' 
were  '  lifted  up,'  and  the  proto -martyr  was  vouchsafed  a  glimpse 
into  a  world  of  unearthly  splendors  close  to  him,  where  his  divine 
Master  was  standing  .  .  .  But  the  persecutors  of  Stephen 
saw  nothing  but  the  wrapt  gaze  of  their  victim ;  for  the  world 
which  was  revealed  to  him  is  '  spiritually  discerned,'  and  they 
lacked  that  spiritual  insight."  (6)  Acts  9 :  22-9.  "  Cavils  against 
the  inspiration  of  the  Acts  are  sometimes  founded  upon  this  seem- 
ing discrepancy.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Evidently,  that  St. 
Paul's  companions  heard  the  sound,  while  his  ear  alone  caught 
its  articulate  language :  r\  (fxovrjevTa  crvverota-t." 

Turning  to  the  teaching  of  physical  science,  he  remarks :  "  We 
talk  of  five  bodily  senses;  but  in  strictness  of  speech  we  have 
only  one  sense — that  of  touch.  Our  vision  of  external  objects  is 
nothing  else  but  sensations  made  on  the  retina  by  contact  with 
vibrations.  To  produce  the  sensation  of  scarlet,  477  billions  of 
vibrations  break  upon  the  retina  every  second,  while  a  ray  of 
violet  is  caused  by  no  fewer  than  700  billions.  Waves  of  light 
above  or  below  these  limits  in  number  are  invisible  to  the  human 
eye  .  .  .  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  objects 
innumerable  may  exist  in  the  midst  of  us  which  are  of  so  subtle 
a  nature  as  to  elude  our  visional  organs."  ^* 

The  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  that  it  is  not  merely  lawful 
but  useful  to  invoke  the  Saints.  Useful,  both  because  they  are 
powerful  with  God  who  has  made  them  His  friends,  and  because 
the  custom  makes  real  the  thought  of  their  closeness  to  us. 

^*  Cf.  Grove's  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces y  p.  161  (ed.  4) :  "  Myriads  of 
organized  beings  may  exist  imperceptible  to  our  vision,  even  if  we  were  among 
them." 
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"  Two  worlds  are  ours,  'tis  only  sin, 
Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within 
Clear  as  the  sea  and  sky."*^ 

"  Mists  of  earth  enclose  our  vision  ' ;  the  smoke,  the  dust,  the 
noise  of  battle  obscure  our  due  apprehension  of  the  blessed 
country  peopled  by  the  redeemed.  "  Here  we  have  no  abiding 
city,"  and  the  Church,  by  this  practice  whose  usefulness  has  stood 
the  test  of  ages,  bids  us  look  up  beyond  the  clouds  that  hide  our 
true  home  from  us,  seeing  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  conversing 
with  the  denizens  of  heaven — the  great  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number — that  we  may  one  day  meet  them,  not  as  strangers 
but  as  intimate  friends,  well  cognizant  of  our  life-history,  who  have 
aided  us  in  our  struggles,  saved  us  from  evil,  delivered  us  from 
temptation,  and  finally  brought  us  to  rejoice  with  them  in  the 
Presence  of  the  everlasting  God. 

W.  R.  Carson. 

Shefford,  England. 


THE  MAGI  AND  THE  STAR. 

(Matt.  2 :  1-18.) 

Part  II. — The  Nature  of  the  Star. 

THE  fundamental  problem  that  arises  in  connection  with  the 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men  is :  Was  there  an  element  of  the 
miraculous  in  its  appearance  and  procedure,  or  was  there  not  ? 
This  problem  may  be  examined  into  succinctly  under  three  heads  : 
A. —  Various  Explanations  or  Theories  Offered ; 
B. —  Weak  Elements  in  LHfferent  Views  ; 
C. — The  Stronger  Expositions. 

A. — Various  Explanations  or  Theories  Offered. 

I.  For  many  centuries  the  subject  was  not  so  much  as 
broached :  Christian  believers  simply  accepted  the  supernatural 
quality  of  the  event.  They  differed  indeed  as  to  the  mode  and 
method  of  the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  seems  to  have  viewed  the 
star  solely  as  a  visible  manifest  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

'*  Keble's  Christian  Year. 
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who  in  this  form  guided  the  Magi,  as  on  another  occasion  he 
descended  upon  Christ  in  the  semblance  of  a  dove.  To  Origen, 
Theophylact  and  St.  Chrysostom  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
apparent  star  was  naught  else  than  an  angel,  maybe  the  very  angel 
who  had  appeared  in  human  guise  to  the  shepherds,  and  to  his 
rational  guidance  was  to  be  attributed  the  abnormal  motion  of  its 
course.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  surmised,  on  his  part,  that  a  bona  fide 
star  had  withdrawn  from  among  its  fellows  and  come  down,  out 
of  respect  for  the  Magi,  to  be  their  guide.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
adopted  as  a  likelier  explanation  the  supposition  that  the  heavenly 
guide  was  indeed  a  star,  but  one  new-created  and,  unlike  its  fel- 
lows, set  to  move  in  the  nearer  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  in  which 
circumstance  it  approximated  to  the  usual  course  of  comets, 
although  in  reality  it  no  more  followed  their  laws  than  it  did 
those  of  the  stars,  and  so  could  not  be  classed  as  one  of  them.^ 

This  explanation  of  St.  Thomas  fits  in  very  nearly  with  that 
which  Maldonatus  declared  to  be  most  generally  held — namely, 
that  the  sign  in  the  sky  was  denominated  "  star  "  by  the  evangel- 
ist, not  because  it  was  such  strictly  speaking,  but  because  of  its 
likeness  to  one — "just  as  we  speak  of  a  comet  as  'a  star.'  "* 

Notwithstanding  this  diversity  in  the  details  of  explanation  all 
agreed  that  a  miracle  was  involved. 

2.  The  calm  of  this  unanimity  was  broken  by  a  singular 
occurrence  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John 
Kepler  (i 571-1630),  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  astronomy, 
and  maybe  the  last  learned  representative  of  the  old  astrology, 
observed  in  December,  1603,  a  first  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn;  a  second  such  conjunction  in  May,  1604,  when  Mars 
joined  the  other  two  planets  ;  and  a  third  meeting  of  these  planets 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  On  this  last  occasion  there  sud- 
denly shone  out,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  planets,  a  new  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  of  such  exceptional  brilliancy  that  it  could  be 
seen  at  high  noon.^  Brunowski,  the  pupil  of  Kepler,  who  first 
noticed  it,  describes  it  as  sparkling  with  an  interchange  of  color 

^  For  these  various  opinions  cf.  Com.  a  Lapide,  Comm.  on  Matt.  2:2;  Sum. 
TTieoL,  Pars.  Ill,  Quaest  36,  art.  7. 

'  Maldonatus,  Comm.  on  St.  Matt.  2  :   2. 

'  Fouard's  The  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  vol.  i,  p.  382. 
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like  a  diamond,  and  as  not  being  in  any  way  nebulous,  or  offering 
any  analogy  to  a  comet.*  Astrologer  as  well  as  astronomer,  at 
once  the  question  suggested  itself  to  Kepler,  What  could  be  the 
significance  of  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  conjunction  and  apparition 
combined  ? 

A  man  of  religious  disposition  (he  had  been  ordained  a  Luth- 
eran minister),  instinctively  he  thought  of  a  religious  solution. 
Recalling  the  fact  that  an  extraordinary  stellar  sign  had,  centuries 
before,  brought  the  Magi  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  4:he  start- 
ling surmise  arose  in  his  mind :  Could  it  be  that  the  phenomenon 
then  observed  by  him  was  a  recurrence  of  what  they,  in  their 
earlier  day,  had  witnessed  ?  Some  assured  basis,  he  reasoned, 
would  be  formed  for  his  view,  if  he  could  establish  a  conjunction 
of  the  same  planets  at  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  fur- 
thermore, if  his  search  were  successful  he  entertained  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  determine,  with  an  exactness  hitherto  never  reached, 
the  "  very  difficult  and  obscure  point  of  the  Annus  Domini."* 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  possible  discovery  he  set  himself  to 
the  formidable  task  of  calculation  ;  and  his  labor,  strange  to  relate, 
justified  his  surmise  to  the  extent  of  determining  conjunctions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Pisces  on  May  20th, 
October  27th,  and  November  1 2th,  in  747  A.U.C.,  and  an  approach 
of  Mars  to  them  in  the  Spring  of  748  ;®  phenomena  coinciding 
closely  with  his  observations  in  1603-4.  Kepler  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  brilliant  star  of  his  own  time  had 
appeared  in  that  earlier  period ;  and  in  1606  he  published  the 
results  of  his  investigation  in  a  brochure  entitled,  "  De  Stella  in 
pede  Serpentarii"  (Prague). 

From  the  date  of  that  publication  a  new  era  of  scholarly  sur- 
mise concerning  the  nature  of  the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  opened ; 
it  was  no  longer  considered  indisputedly  miraculous ;  many  were 
found  to  maintain  its  place  among  phenomena  subservient  to  and 
explicable  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 

*  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i,  p.  32. 
»  Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible,  art.  "  Star  of  the  Wise  Men." 
«  The  calculations  of  Kepler  were  substantiated,  though  modified  in  some  details, 
by  more  recent  astronomers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ideler  of  Berlin  and 
Pritchard  of  England.  The  latter  corrected  the  dates  of  the  conjunctions  in  747 
A.U.C.  respectively  to  May  29th,  September  29th,  and  December  5th.  Cf.  Maas, 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  2  ;  1-12,  p.  20. 
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3.  Just  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  conunentation,  however,  the 
miraculous  explanation  of  the  star  had  its  many  and  variant  forms, 
so  the  theory  introduced  by  Kepler  became  the  source  of  opinions 
agreeing  indeed  in  the  principle  that  the  star  was  essentially  a 
purely  natural  phenomenon  but  differing  widely  in  important 
details.  Some  only  of  the  scholars  of  the  new  school  accepted 
Kepler's  view  in  full,  admitting  in  747  A.U.C.  not  only  the  planet- 
ary conjunctions  but  also  the  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  star, 
which,  however  unusual,  involved  withal  nothing  preternatural. 
Every  now  and  then,  these  investigators  declared,  a  new  star  forces 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  observers  ;  and  the  instance  mentioned 
was  one  such  event,  of  which  record  is  found  "  in  the  astronomi- 
cal tables  of  the  Chinese — to  whose  general  trustworthiness  so 
high  an  authority  as  Humboldt  bears  witness ;"  in  them  "  the 
appearance  of  an  evanescent  star  is  noted."^ 

The  Chinese  record  thus  emphasized  seemed  to  another  group 
of  scholars  to  refer,  not  to  a  star  in  the  strict  sense  such  as  Kepler 
observed,  but  to  a  comet  the  occurrence  of  which  the  record  fixed 
in  February  750  A.U.C ;  and  thus,  in  their  minds,  the  naturalistic 
explanation  involved  not  a  star  but  a  comet. 

To  a  third  group,  however,  this  reference  in  the  astronomical 
tables  of  China  seemed  altogether  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory; 
and  so,  for  lack  of  any  authentic  astronomical  data  establishing 
the  appearance  of  star  or  comet  in  company  with  the  planetary 
conjunctions  of  747-748  A.U.C,  these  scholars  found  in  the 
planetary  conjunctions  by  themselves  all  they  judged  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

B. — Weak    Elements  in  Different  Views. 

The  untenability  of  one  and  another  of  these  surmises  appears, 
in  some  cases,  at  a  glance,  in  others,  after  more  careful  examina- 
tion ;  and  this  lack  of  sound  construction  is  as  characteristic  of 
some  forms  of  the  miraculous  theory  of  the  star  as  it  is  of  the 
purely  naturalistic  explanations, 

(l)  On  the  side  of  the  former  theory  there  are  views,  sup- 
ported, too,  by  great  names,  which  are  certainly  devoid  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  palpable  proof;  for  example,  the  supposition 

'  Edersheim's  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i,  p.  213. 
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that  the  star  like  the  dove  was  the  Holy  Spirit  manifest  visibly. 
The  reason  is  plain :  in  the  instance  of  the  dove  we  are  explicitly 
informed  that  "the  spirit  of  God  descended  as  a  dove  "  (Matth. 
3 :  1 6),  and  "  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape,  as 
a  dove  upon  him "  (Luke  3 :  22) :  but  where  do  we  find  any 
similar  statement  or  suggestion  upon  which  to  base  an  inference 
in  regard  to  the  star  ?  Exactly  the  same  remark  holds  true  of 
the  supposition  that  the  star  was  naught  else  than  an  angel ;  with 
equal  reason,  or  rather  lack  of  reason,  one  might  declare  it  a 
prophet  or  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 

Interpretations  of  the  kind  are  personal  and  arbitrary ;  and  a 
first  effect  of  them  is  to  deprive  Biblical  exegesis  of  factual  value 
or  character.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  notion  that  one 
of  the  real  stars  condescendingly  lent  itself  to  the  service  of  the 
Magi :  the  opinion  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  accurate 
astronomical  information  in  a  former  age. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  which  excludes  aught 
outside  of  ordinary  nature  in  explaining  the  star  and  its  course, 
is,  in  turn,  productive  of  explanations  in  their  way  every  whit  as 
untenable  as  the  views  just  mentioned. 

{a)  Kepler's  own  view,  which  regarded  the  extraordinarily 
brilliant  star  of  1603-4  ^s  identical  with  and  a  re-appearance  of 
that  of  the  Magi,  is  simply  a  petitio  principii — it  begs  the  whole 
question ;  taking  it  for  granted  that,  because  on  the  occasion 
when  he  observed  it  this  star  did  appear  in  a  certain  planetary 
conjunction,  it  must  have  done  so  on  like  previous  occasions.  Of 
course  it  may  have  done  so,  and  again  it  may  not ;  but  the  single 
coincidence  offers  no  ground  for  a  general  conclusion. 

Kepler's  conclusion  was  not  based  on  a  calculation  of  the 
star's  orbit,  but  on  the  assumption  that  its  course  always  bore  a 
certain  fixed  relation  to  the  courses  of  the  planets.  If  in  the  next 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces,  the  brilliant 
star  did  again  shine  out — then  there  would  be  data  upon  which 
to  base  one's  calculations.  Until,  however,  such  data  are  at  hand 
the  great  astronomer's  opinion  must  remain  as  groundless  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view  as  is  St.  Augustine's  from  the  stand- 
point of  exegesis. 

ip)   Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  evanescent  star  or 
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comet  the  appearance  of  which,  in  750  A.  U.  C,  the  Chinese 
records  are  credited  with  preserving.  Canon  Farrar  pungently 
remarks :  "  It  would  be  obviously  idle  to  build  on  a  datum 
which  is  so  incapable  of  verification  and  so  enveloped  with  un- 
certainty." ® 

{c)  Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  urged  in  favor  of 
the  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  star,  there  are,  as  has  been 
said,  a  certain  number  of  scholars,  who  find  in  the  planetary  con- 
junction by  itself  (of  the  occurrence  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt)  sufficient  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  text  of 
St.  Matthew. 

One  of  the  most  authoritative  among  these  is  Dean  Alford, 
whose  position,  set  forth  at  length  in  his  erudite  "  Greek  Testa- 
ment," calls  for  its  statement  in  detail : 

(i)  The  text  of  St.  Matthew  by  itself  in  no  wise  supposes  a 
miracle.  It  merely  illustrates  how  ordinary  sidereal  and  planetary 
occurrences  were  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  astrological  inter- 
pretation : — 

"  This  expression  of  the  Magi,"  writes  Dean  Alford,  "  '  we 
have  seen  his  star,'  does  not  seem  to  point  to  any  miraculous 
appearance,  but  to  something  observed  in  their  course  of  watching 
the  heavens.  We  know  the  Magi  to  have  been  devoted  to  astrol- 
ogy ;  and  on  comparing  the  language  of  our  text  with  this  un- 
doubted fact,  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  the  most  ingenu- 
ous way,  fairly  to  take  account  of  that  fact  in  our  exegesis,  and 
not  to  shelter  ourselves  from  an  apparent  difficulty  by  the  conve- 
nient but  forced  hypothesis  of  a  miracle  y 

(2)  No  miracle  being  involved,  the  triple  planetary  conjunction 
calculated  by  Kepler — independent  of  the  supposed  prior  appear- 
ance of  the  evanescent  star  of  1604 — fully  satisfies  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  the  text : — 

"  We  learn  from  astronomical  calculations,  that  a  remarkable 
conjunction  of  the  planets  of  our  system  took  place  a  short  time 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  In  the  year  of  Rome  747,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  there  was  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in 
the  20th  degree  of  the  constellation  Pisces,  close  to  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  which  was  the  part  of  the  heavens  noted  in  astrological 

"  Farrar' s  The  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i,  p.  34. 
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science  as  that  in  which  the  sij^ns  denoted  the  greatest  and  most 
noble  events.  On  the  27th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  another 
conjunction  of  the  same  planets  took  place,  in  the  i6th  degree  of 
Pisces;  and  on  the  12th  of  November  a  third,  in  the  15  th  degree 
of  the  same  sign.  ® 

"  On  these  two  last  occasions  the  planets  were  so  near,  that 
an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them  as  one  star  of  surpassing 
brightness  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  II,  1399  ^^^.,  also 
Winer,  Reahvorterbuch,  under  '  Stern  der  Weisen,'  which  see). 
Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  seen  the  first  of  these  conjunctions, 
they  saw  it  actually  '  in  the  east ';  for  on  the  20th  of  May  it  would 
rise  shortly  before  the  sun.  If  they  then  took  their  journey,  and 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  a  little  more  thdinfive  months  (the  journey 
from  Babylon  took  Ezra- four  months,  see  Ezra  7:9),  if  they 
performed  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  in  the  evening, 
as  is  implied,  the  November  conjunction,  in  the  15th  degree  of 
Pisces,  would  be  before  them  in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem,  coming 
to  the  meridian  about  8  o'clock  p.m. 

"These  circumstances  would  seem  to  form  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  history  in  our  text.  They  are  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  word  aarepa,  which  cannot  surely  be  pres- 
sed to  its  more  literal  sense  of  one  single  star,  but  understood  in 
the  wider  astrological  meaning :  ^"  nor  is  this  explanation  of  the 
star  directing  them  to  Bethlehem  at  all  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  vs.  9,  10,  importing  its  motion  from  southeast  towards 
southwest,  the  direction  of  Bethlehem.  We  may  further  observe 
that  no  part  of  the  text  respecting  the  star  asserts,  or  even  implies, 
a  miracle  ;  and  that  the  very  slight  apparent  inconsistencies  with 
the  above  explanation  are  no  more  than  the  report  of  the  Magi 
themselves,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  age  would  render  unavoid- 
able.     If  this  subservience  of  the  superstitions  of  astrology  to  the 

•  As  noted  previously,  Prof.  Pritchard  corrects  these  dates  to  May  29th,  Septem- 
ber 29th,  and  December  5th,  respectively.  The  correction  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Father  Maas,  S.J.,  cf.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  2  :  12. 

'"  "Schleuser  has  abundantly  proved  that  the  word  dar^pa,  though  primarily 
meaning  a  star,  is  also  used  of  constellations,  meteors,  and  comets ;  in  short  has 
the  widest  application  :  '  Omne  designare,  quod  aliquam  splendorem  habet  et  emit- 
tet'  (tex.  in  N.  T.,  t.  i,  pp.  390,  391)."  —  Edersheim's  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i,  p.  204,  n.  2. 
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Divine  purposes  be  objected  to,  we  may  answer  with  Wetstein, 
'  Superest  igitur  ut  illos  ex  regulis  artis  suae  hoc  habuisse  existi- 
mamus :  quae  licet  certissime  futilts,  vana,  atque  fallex  esset,  casu 
tamen  aliquando  in  verum  incidere  potuit.  Admirabilis  huic  eli- 
cet  sapientia  Dei,  qui  hominum  erroribus  et  sceleribus  usus 
Josephum  in  Aegyptum  deduxit,  regem  Babelis  per  haruspicia 
et  sortes  Judaeis  immisit  (Ezech.  21  :  21,  22),  et  magos  hie  par 
astrologiam  ad  Christum  direxit.'"  " 

(3)  An  inferential  confirmation  of  this  theory  is  found  in  the  tes- 
tiuiony  of  Abarbanel,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who, 
though  anteceding  the  time  of  Kepler  and  knowing  naught,  there- 
fore, of  his  calculation,  yet  relates  it  as  a  tradition,  that  "  no  con- 
junction could  be  of  mightier  importthan  that  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
which  planets  were  in  conjunction  A.M.  2365,  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  in  the  sign  of  Pisces  ;"  and  thence  remarks  that  that  sign 
was  the  most  significant  one  for  the  Jews.  From  this  consideration 
he  concludes  that  the  conjunction  of  these  planets  in  that  sign,  in 
his  own  time  (A.D.  1463),  betokened  the  near  approach  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  "  And  as  the  Jews  did  not  invent  astrol- 
ogy," infers  the  Anghcan  scholar,  "but  learnt  it  from  the  Chal- 
deans, this  idea  that  a  conjunction  in  Pisces  betokened  some  great 
event  in  Judea,  must  have  prevailed  among  Chaldean  astrologers."" 

{d)  Curious  to  relate,  the  astronomical  accommodation  of  Kep- 
ler's conjunctions  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew,  which  seemed 
so  easy  and  natural  to  Dean  Alford,  is  altogether  rejected  by  no 
less  an  astronomer  than  Professor  Pritchard,  the  sometime  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England,  whose  work 
upon  this  particular  matter  invests  his  deductions  with  a  special 
force. 

In  the  first  place  Professor  Pritchard  denies  that  the  planets 
could  ever  have  appeared  to  ordinary  eyesight  to  be  a  single  star 

'^  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Magi  reached  the  conclusion  in  question  by 
means  of  their  art ;  a  means,  ordinarily  futile,  vain,  and  fallacious,  but  sometimes 
capable  of  leading  men  to  the  truth,  if  merely  by  accident  ;  a  fact  that  only  manifests 
the  wonderful  wisdom  of  God,  who,  turning  to  His  own  purposes  the  mistakes  and 
sins  of  men,  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt,  employed  the  superstition  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  (Ezech.  21  :  21,  22),  and  in  this  instance 
through  the  agency  of  astrology  directed  the  Magi  to  Christ. " 

**  Alford' s  Greek  Testament.     Comm.  on  St.  Matt.  2  :  2. 
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of  surpassing  brightness,  as  Dean  Alford  represented,  since,  "  they 
were  certainly  at  more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's 
apparent  diameter." 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  February  of  B.  C. 
66,  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces,  closer  than  the  one  on  December  4,  B.  C.  7.  If,  there- 
fore, astrological  reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations  would  have 
impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same  journey  nine  years  before." 

Thirdly.  Even  supposing  that  the  Magi  did  undertake  the 
journey  in  question,  he  still  maintains  that  the  conjunction  of 
December  B.C.  7  cannot  on  any  reasonable  grounds  be  considered 
as  fulfilling  the  conditions  in  St.  Matthew  2  :  9. 

"  The  circumstances  are  as  follows :  On  December  4th,  the  sun 
set  at  Jerusalem  at  5  p.m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then 
commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would  see  Jupiter 
and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant  companion  i  yi  hours  distant 
from  the  meridian,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the 
east  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  time  they  came  to  Rachel's  tomb  (see 
Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.,  II,  568)  the  planets  would  be  due  south  of 
them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem 
(see  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler),  for  that  village  (see 
Robinson  as  above)  bears  from  Rachel's  tomb  S.  5°,  E.  8°  declen- 
sion =1  S.  13°  E. 

"  The  road  then  takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill 
near  to  its  western  extremity ;  the  planets  therefore  would  now  be 
on  their  right  hand  and  a  little  behind  them  ;  the  '  star  '  therefore 
ceased  altogether  to  go  '  before  them  '  as  a  guide.  Arrived  on 
the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically  impossible  for  the 
star  to  stand  over  any  house  whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that 
it  was  now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and  far  off 
in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°. 

"  As  they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede,  and 
under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to  stand  '  over  '  ('eVai/a)') 
any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where 
they  were.  Thus  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altogether  fail  to  fulfil 
either  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  words  'irporjyev  avTov<;'  or 
'eardOrf  eirdvoa  ?     A  star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over 
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any  house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance  to  be  near  ; 
but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  could  appear  to  stand  over  no 
house  or  object  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  observer. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Magi  had  left  the  Jaffa 
gate  before  sunset,  they  could  not  have  seen  the  planets  at  the 
outset ;  and  if  they  had  left  Jerusalem  later,  the  '  star '  would  have 
been  a  more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the  beautiful  fan- 
tasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has  fascinated  so  many  writers, 
vanishes  before  the  more  perfect  daylight  of  investigation."" 

{e)  The  strictures  of  Professor  Pritchard  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  remark  that  Dean  Alford's  acceptance  of  the  astrological 
notions  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  it  came  about  that  the  Magi  con- 
nected a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  sign  of  Pisces 
with  a  great  event  in  Judea  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  utterly  improb- 
able :  to  identify  a  particular  dictum  of  Abarbanel  in  A.D,  1463, 
with  an  unknown  but  surmised  idea  of  Persian  Magi  in  B.C.  7  is 
altogether  too  far  a  throw  of  historical  fancy. 

C. — The  Stronger  Expositions. 

The  weaker  elements  of  these  various  opinions  being  duly 
appreciated,  there  remains  the  task  of  setting  forth  that  form  of 
each  hypothesis  which  best  bears  the  strain  of  criticism,  at  the 
same  time  noting  why  the  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  star,  even  at  its  best,  should  yield  to  the  older  and 
general  Christian  view  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  phenomenon 
was  miraculous. 

/. —  The  More  Cogent  Form  of  the  Nofi-miraculous  Theory. 

The  element  of  this  view  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

{a)  The  Gospel  is  to  be  read  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  composed  :  the  forms  of  thought,  the  modes  of 
speech,  the  actual  circumstances  and  environment  of  the  period 
were  as  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  the  channels 
through  which  Divine  inspiration  worked  its  way  into  the  minds 
of  men  ;  hence,  the  evangelic  narrative  originating  in  the  Orient 
is  characterized  by  the  scientific  and  literary  peculiarities  of  an 
Eastern  people  in  that  earher  age. 

"  Smith's  Diet.,  art.  "  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  Paragraph  (b). 
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{b)  Reading  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  according  to 
this  canon  of  correct  interpretation,  certain  scholars  maintain  its 
logical  outcome  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  star  as  a  purely- 
natural  phenomenon.  Grounds  for  this  view  they  find  in  more 
than  one  expression  of  the  evangelist. 

For  example,  the  statement,  that  the  star  "  went  before  them 
until  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  child  was  " — loses  diffi- 
culty and  incongruity  when  taken  in  the  spirit  and  mould  of 
Oriental  thought  and  expression,  and  not  according  to  the  literary 
canons  of  the  West.  From  their  point  of  view  St.  Matthew 
narrated  the  incident  according  to  the  general  belief  of  his  age ; 
i.  e.,  as  adepts  in  astrology  would  interpret  it  and  in  the  terms  of 
the  current  Magian  formulae.  Hence,  in  stating  that  the  star 
"  went  before  "  and  "  stood  over  "  he  does  not  describe  the  exact 
actual  motion  of  the  sidereal  phenomenon,  but  the  deductions  of 
the  Magi  in  regard  to  what  its  course  meant  for  them  :  actually, 
the  star  may  have  been  far  out  of  the  line  of  Bethlehem  and 
away  from  the  place  of  the  Child,  but  they,  through  their  peculiar 
yet  systematized  methods  of  interpretation,  would  conclude  that 
it  led  the  way  to  that  town  and  pointed  out  a  certain  habitation ; 
just  as,  in  other  cases,  the  same  interpretative  rules  led  them  to 
connect  distant  planetary  phenomena  with  nearby  occurrences — 
death,  disease,  good  or  bad  fortune,  as  the  case  might  be — in  the 
life  of  a  particular  individual. 

Then  the  incident  was  remembered  just  as  they  told  it  and  in 
that  guise  found  its  way  into  the  Gospel. 

In  like  manner  the  word  "  his  star "  is  quoted  as  a  clear 
reference  to  that  popular  astrology  of  which  it  was  a  fixed  term. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Christ  the  influences  of  constellations  on 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nations,  the  relations  between  the 
phenomena  of  the  firmament  and  human  affairs,  had  been  worked 
up  into  an  elaborate  and  complicated  system  in  the  very  countries 
whence  the  Magi  came ;  and  according  to  the  assumed  laws  of 
this  system  extraordinary  "  signs  in  the  stars  "  portended  extra- 
ordinary events  on  earth :  the  overthrow  of  an  empire,  the  visita- 
tion of  a  plague,  the  advent  of  a  great  personage,  or  one  of  a 
hundred  like  happenings.  The  planet  or  star,  one  or  more,  in- 
volved in  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  for  the  e\  ent  it  presaged 
or  the  hero  it  announced,  "  its  "  or  "  his  star." 
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The  occurrence  of  this  technical  astrological  term  in  St. 
Matthew  is,  then,  assumed  as  proof  patent  that  the  whole  incident 
should  be  read  by  the  light  of  that  pseudo-science  in  which  the 
role  assigned  to  the  star  would  seem  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
probable, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  demonstration  of  the 
extraordinary  prerogatives  and  mission  of  Him  about  whom  it 
centred. 

{c)  If  "  signs  in  the  stars  "  were  accepted  as  true  prognostica- 
tions of  important  events  and  personages  in  a  general  way,  there 
was  particular  reason  for  the  belief  that  a  harbinger  of  this  nature 
would  betoken  the  coming  of  Him  whom  the  Jews  looked  for  as 
their  great  Liberator ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  expectation  and  its 
sign  was  current  among  Eastern  Magi.  The  origin  of  this  belief 
is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  himself  of  Eastern 
origin  :  "  A  star  shall  rise  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  spring 
up  from  Israel  "  (Numbers  24  :  17) ;  and  a  rabbinical  commenta- 
tion evidences  how  this  prophecy  was  interpreted  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  : 

"  The  so-called  Messiah — Aggadah,"  writes  Edersheim,** 
"  opens  as  follows  :  '  a  star  shall  come  out  of  Jacob'  .  .  .  There 
is  a  Boraite  in  the  name  of  the  Rabbis  :  The  heptad  in  which  the 
Son  of  David  cometh — in  the  ^rst  year,  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient nourishment ;  in  the  second  year,  the  arrows  of  famine  are 
launched  ;  in  the  third,  a  great  famine  ;  in  t\iQ  fourth,  neither  fam- 
ine nor  plenty ;  in  the  fifth,  great  abundance,  and  the  Star  shall 
s hi  fie  forth  from  the  East,  and  this  is  the  Star  of  the  Messiah.  And 
it  will  shine  from  the  East  for  fifteen  days,  and  if  it  be  prolonged, 
it  will  be  for  the  good  of  Israel ;  in  the  sixth,  sayings  (voices),  and 
announcements  (hearings)  ;  in  the  seventh,  wars,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  the  Messiah  is  to  be  expected.'  A  similar  statement 
occurs  at  the  close  of  a  collection  of  three  Midrashim — 
respectively  entitled,  *  The  Book  of  Elijah,'  '  Chapters  about  the 
Messiah,'  and  '  The  Mysteries  of  R.  Simon  the  Son  of  Jodhai ' — 
where  we  read  that  a  star  in  the  east  was  to  appear  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah." 

Magi  in  the  East,  it  is  reasoned,  could  not  well  be  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  cardinal  article  of  Jewish  faith  and  its  assured  prog- 

'*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i,  pp.  211-212. 
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nostication ;  among  a  caste  tenacious  of  tradition  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  knowledge  of  it  had  come  down  from  the  Magian 
predecessors  with  whom  Daniel  had  been  so  intimately  connected  ; 
and  even  if  the  existence  of  this  source  be  doubted,  there  remains 
the  fact  that  the  world-wide  Jewish  dispersion,  a  chief  centre  of 
which  was  Babylon,  made  the  expectation  of  a  world-conquering 
Liberator — the  doctrine  which  kept  the  natural  heart  in  a  state  of 
feverish  unrest — familiar  in  every  land. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  any  astronomical  occurrence 
outside  of  the  ordinary,  which  might  be  associated  with  Judea  in 
the  mind  of  astrologers,  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  Hero 
so  impatiently  looked  for  had  appeared.  Some  such  remarkable 
sign  did  appear — it  may  well  have  been  the  conjunctions  calcu- 
lated by  Kepler — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  interpreted  to 
signify  that  the  birth  of  the  Prince  in  question  had  occurred  or 
was  about  to  happ9n.  Strange  to  say,  this  interpretation — futile, 
empty  and  fallacious  as  astrology  was — led  those  who  made  it  to 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  great  Fact  the  world  was  waiting  for. 

The  case  is  not  the  first  in  which  a  mistaken  theory  has  led 
to  truth.  "  The  history  of  science,"  Farrar  observes,  "  will  fur- 
nish repeated  instances,  not  only  of  the  enormous  discoveries 
accorded  to  apparent  accident,  but  even  of  the  immense  results 
achieved  in  the  investigation  of  innocent  and  honest  error.  Saul, 
who  in  seeking  asses  found  a  kingdom,  is  but  a  type  of  many 
another  seeker  in  many  another  age."  *^ 

{d)  Scholars  harboring  the  view  of  which  the  chief  elements 
have  just  been  detailed  are  apt  to  urge  that  the  traditional  testi- 
mony favoring  a  miraculous  interpretation  of  the  event  is  of  far 
greater  seeming  than  real  weight.  In  the  ages  in  which  this  testi- 
mony developed  there  was  no  exact  and  discriminating  division 
between  natural  and  supernatural  phenomena  such  as  that  to  which 
a  later  period  of  scrutinizing  theological  investigation  has  accus- 
tomed us.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  events 
related  in  the  Gospels^®  were  taken  in  an  easy  way  and  given  a  set- 
ting picturesque  rather  than  accurate,  and  marvellous  rather  than 
natural.     Thus,  as  the  Magi  were  metamorphosed  into  kings,  and 

"  Farrar's  The  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i,  p.  35. 

'•  And  likewise  many  of  those  of  profane  history. 
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the  infant  murders  at  Bethlehem  into  a  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  so  this  Star  became  one,  in  the  words  of  an  early 
Father,  Ignatius,  "  beyond  all  other  stars,  and  its  light  was  inex- 
pressible, and  its  novelty  struck  terror  into  men's  minds.  All  the 
rest  of  the  stars,  together  with  the  sun  and  moon,  were  the  chorus 
to  this  star ;  but  that  sent  out  its  light  exceedingly  above  them 
all.  And  men  began  to  be  troubled  to  think  whence  this  new 
star  came,  so  unlike  to  all  the  others."  '^ 

Conceived  of  in  this  wise,  the  appearance  of  the  star  became  for 
the  Saint  the  proof  of  proofs  by  which  "  our  Saviour  was  mani- 
fested to  the  world.  .  .  .  Hence  all  the  power  of  magic  became 
dissolved ;  and  every  bond  of  wickedness  was  destroyed ;  men's 
wickedness  was  taken  away ;  and  the  old  kingdom  was  abolished ; 
God  Himself  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  man,  for  the  renewal  of 
eternal  life."  Surely,  even  the  nervously  pious  mind  may  admit 
the  exaggeration  of  this  description.  The  fact  is,  as  well  as  we  can 
define  it  from  the  Gospel  account  itself  and  from  the  lack  of  other 
information,  that  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  the  star  may  have  been, 
nevertheless  it  attracted  no  general  attention,  was  but  temporarily 
and,  in  all  probability,  only  locally  visible,  its  presence  practically 
unnoticed,  except  by  those  engaged  in  astronomical  study,  and, 
it  would  appear,  not  by  any  great  number  of  these. 

Since  in  this  instance,  then,  the  traditional  testimony  lacks 
greatly  the  very  qualities  of  theological  criticism  which  elsewhere 
give  it  power,  in  just  this  proportion  is  it  wanting  in  binding  force 
or  not-to-be  questioned  authority.  By  way  of  accounting  for  the 
weakness  which  characterizes  this  particular  traditional  evidence, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  circumstance  that  the  passage  in 
St.  Matthew  which  tells  of  the  star  was  never  exploited  by  heresy 
nor  in  vehement  dogmatic  discussion  ;  hence  its  exegesis  ap- 
pealed rather  to  the  pious  than  to  the  critical  instinct  of  believers ; 
and  so,  like  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  sojourn  there,  and  the  boy- 
hood years  of  Jesus,  it  became  the  pabulum  of  religious  fancies,  of 
which  the  devotional  value  and  excellence  were  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  miracle  they  infused  into  all  God's  dealings  with 
men. 

•' Ign.,  Eph.  Iv,  11-13. 
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II. — A  Strong  Presentation  of  the  View  Involving  a  Miraculous 

Element. 

A  hasty  judgment  on  the  part  of  some  might  lead  them  to  the 
assumption  that  the  cogent  exposition  of  the  natural  theory  set 
forth  above  renders  ampler  treatment  of  the  problem  futile ;  that 
this  prior  explanation  must  continue  to  embody  whatever  there  be 
of  logical  and  factual  force  in  anything  that  can  be  written  upon 
the  subject. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the  insecurity  of 
the  conclusion  thus  hastily  reached,  and  that  the  old-time  opinion, 
whatever  be  the  weakness  of  some  of  its  forms,  retains,  withal,  a 
substantial  soundness,  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully impugned. 

(a)  That  the  Gospel  narrative  originating  in  the  Orient  is 
characterized  by  the  literary  and  scientific — better,  unscientific — 
peculiarities  of  an  Eastern  people  in  a  former  age,  and  that  the 
form  of  thought,  modes  of  speech,  circumstances  and  environment 
of  that  time  and  age  were,  of  necessity,  the  channels  through 
which  Divine  inspiration  worked  its  way  into  the  minds  of  men — 
all  this  is  just  as  much  in  favor  of  a  miraculous  interpretation  of 
the  incident  as  it  is  of  a  natural  one  ;  if  a  miracle  really  took  place, 
these  channels  were  certainly  capable  of  conveying  the  fact  in 
such  wise  that  its  extraordinary  nature  would  be  immediately 
recognized ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Oriental 
mind,  which  saw  the  direct  and  personal  action  of  God  in  many 
instances  where  men  of  the  West  would  see  simple  nature.  Eastern 
imagery  and  language  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  expression  to 
the  supernatural ;  and  although  the  mental  tendency  noted  would 
often  lead  Orientals  to  lift  ordinary  happening  into  the  realms  of 
the  extraordinary  without  good  reason,  nevertheless  it  by  no 
means  follows  that,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  perspective  of  a  par- 
ticular incident,  we  must  begin  our  investigation  of  it  by  the 
exclusion  of  any  possible  marvellous  element. 

To  determine  this  last  point,  something  more  than  a  general 
principle  is  required.  It  remains  to  examine  whether,  taking  into 
account  all  that  can  be  known  and  that  has  been  thought  about 
that  special  incident,  the  balance  of  evidence  and  of  judicial 
authority  is  for  or  against  its  miraculous  nature.     By  itself,  there- 
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fore,  the  consideration  submitted  has  no  special  bearing  upon  a 
natural,  as  opposed  to  a  supernatural,  interpretation  of  the  text. 

{B)  By  way  of  proof  that  an  error  of  the  age,  and  not  anything 
marvellous  in  the  nature  of  the  star,  fully  explains  the  Gospel 
presentation  of  the  incident,  insistence  has  been  placed,  in  a  second 
consideration,  on  the  occurrence  in  the  text  of  expressions — such 
as  "  the  star  came  and  stood  over  where  the  child  was,"  and  "  his 
star" — supposed  to  evidence  the  influence  of  astrology  as  the 
positive  source  of  its  asserted  error.  True,  the  technical  astro- 
logical connection  of  the  words  quoted  and  the  fact  that  ordinarily 
they  might  be  used  to  express  notions  as  mistaken  as  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  fanciful  science  rested,  need  not  be  doubted ; 
but  this  fact  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  capacity  to  convey,  in  a 
special  case,  the  actual  and  literal  fact  they  were  in  se  capable  of 
expressing.  The  Magi  recounted  in  the  idiom  of  their  time  what 
they  had  seen  and  done  ;  hence  the  appearance  in  the  text  of 
astrological  terms,  and  yet  their  possible  freedom  from  astrological 
taint — signifying,  as  they  could,  not  interpretation,  but  a  fact.  The 
point  of  contention  is  simply  that  these  words  were  used,  notwith- 
standing their  ordinary  force,  to  express  an  extraordinary  event, 
not  dependent  upon  astrology ;  just  as  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  technical  formulae  intimately  bound  up  with  the  reli- 
gious errors  of  that  period  were  used  to  upset  the  very  beliefs 
they  had  been  intended  to  subserve.  By  way  of  example,  there  is 
the  term  "  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  which,  in  ordinary  speech,  had 
become  the  fixed  expression  of  the  Jew's  idea  of  the  longed-for 
Messianic  reign,  viz.,  the  politico-religious  domination  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  Israel,  Judea  was  to  be  the  seat  of  Empire,  her 
children  to  dominate  all  men  ;  nevertheless,  the  phrase  thus  conse- 
crated to  a  set  idea  in  the  popular  mind  was  the  very  one  our 
Lord  chose  to  convey  His  revelation  of  what  the  real  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  although  the  force  thus  injected 
into  the  word  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  it  had  had ;  in 
His  mouth  it  no  longer  referred  to  an  earthly  domination,  but  to 
spiritual  victory  in  the  realms  of  Faith  and  Morality.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  one  instance  to  a  religious  term,  in  the  other  had  apt 
astrological  illustration ;  technical  phrases  were  turned  to  account 
in  expressing  a  really  marvellous  occurrence,  and  not  the  erroneous 
deduction  of  a  false  science. 
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{c)  The  third  consideration  urged  as  a  reason  for  excluding  a 
miraculous  element  from  the*text  dwells  on  the  naturalness  of  a 
purely  astrological  interpretation  of  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  just 
such  "  signs  in  the  stars  "  would  be  fixed  upon  in  those  days  of 
belief  in  astrology  as  the  sure  courier  of  so  extraordinary  a  per- 
sonage as  the  expected  Messiah ;  indeed,  it  is  claimed,  con- 
temporary thought  did  connect  an  apparition  of  that  nature 
explicitly  with  Him. 

The  circumstance  that  contemporary  thought  did  look  for  the 
usual  astrological  accompaniment  of  so  important  a  personage,  no 
more  determines  the  nature  of  the  fact  that  corresponded  to  this 
expectation  than  the  popular  and  mistaken  conception  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  mission  determined  the  character  and  sphere  of 
His  effort.  The  popular  anticipation  was  correct  in  looking  for 
Him ;  it  was  at  sea  in  everything  else.  So  the  expectation  that  a 
star  would  make  known  His  coming  was  realized ;  but  the  fact  of 
this  expectation  does  not  of  itself  throw  the  least  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  event.  Furthermore,  the  assumption  that  there  was 
among  Magi  or  Rabbis  anything  like  a  pronounced  consensus  of 
opinion  connecting  the  appearance  of  a  star  with  the  Messiah's 
manifestation  is  to  be  taken  with  a  large  share  of  caution.  The  two 
rabbinical  comments  given  above  are  the  sum  total  of  anything 
like  authentic  reference  to  a  belief  of  the  kind,  and  even  these  may 
have  been  produced — notwithstanding  Edersheim's  judgment  that 
they  embody  most  ancient  Jewish  tradition  ^^ — as  many  another 
similar  comment,  under  pressure  of  early  Christian  Scriptural 
polemics.^'     Were  there  the  popular  belief  upon  this  point  that 

"*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vo\.  i,  p.  211. 

"  The  traditions  and  dicta  of  the  Rabbis  were  not  put  into  writing  until  the 
second  and  following  centuries  of  our  era  ;  hence,  before  taking  their  fixed  form,  the 
earlier  ones  had  been  subject  to  the  modifying  action  of  two  hundred  years  of  Jewish 
failure  and  of  constantly-increasing  Christian  influence.  Under  the  stress  of  these 
events,  as  noted  elsewhere,  new  ideas,  largely  in  the  Messianic  domain,  were  bom 
into  the  Jewish  religion,  and  old  notions  were  reconstructed,  modified  and  leavened 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  more  recent  time,  the  tendencies  of  the  newer 
period.  The  insistence  Christians  placed  on  the  "Star  out  of  Jacob  y'^  and  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  phenomenon  observed  by  the  Magi,  is  a  suggestive  source  for  rabbinical 
emphasis  upon  this  point — an  emphasis  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  1 17-138),  a  pseudo- Messiah,  heading  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews, 
took  the  name  of  Bar-Cochba — "  Son  of  a  Star." 
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the  assumption  supposes,  we  might  look,  logically,  for  many  more 
traces  of  it.  There  being,  then,  no  such  current  Jewish  belief,  the 
only  other  human  source  of  the  knowledge,  which  it  is  assumed 
the  Magi  had,  must  have  been  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  of  which 
the  memory,  strengthened  by  the  Babylonian  ministry  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  would  have  come  down  to  them  from  their 
Magian  predecessors  of  past  centuries.  The  existence  of  such  a 
source,  however,  is  purely  problematical ;  we  have  not  the  least 
positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  Even  were  it  admitted,  "  it  is  in- 
credible," Edersheim  acutely  observes,  "  that  anyone  could  have 
understood  it  as  referring  to  a  brief  sidereal  apparition  to  a  few 
Magi,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  look  for  the  Messiah."  * 

{d)  Granting  that  a  lack  of  critical  exactness  in  early  Christian 
days  exaggerated  the  miraculous  element  in  the  narrative  of  St. 
Matthew,  it  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  the  tradi- 
tional view  is  to  be  discarded  as  incompetent  evidence  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  happening.  Lacking  in  critical  character  though 
this  evidence  be,  it  retains  legitimate  value,  if  not  as  a  logical 
statement,  yet  as  a  witness  to  the  general  acceptance  and  histori- 
cal continuity  of  the  belief  it  expresses.  True,  under  the  scrutiny 
of  a  stricter  theological  reexamination  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
force  of  this  evidence  may  undergo  future  restriction  or  modifica- 
tion ;  but  until  theology  has  thus  retested  its  elements  to  the  last 
grain  and  said  its  final  word,  that  evidence  deserves  due  respect, 
and  may  not  be  discountenanced  because  of  the  warped,  broken, 
or  tangled  threads  its  woof  betrays.  However  unsatisfactorily 
woven,  with  whatever  admixture  of  pious  fancy  or  superstition, 
the  fact  stands  that  in  the  common  opinion  of  early  Christian 
writers  the  substantial  material  of  the  incident  of  the  star  was 
assumed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  miraculous  texture ;  therefore 
will  those  who  acknowledge,  upon  sound  critical  principles,  the 
authority  of  tradition  as  a  witness  to  this  general  belief,  and  who 
venerate  Christian  sentiment,  continue  to  cherish  the  view  of  their 
religious  forebears,  at  least  until  the  possible  theological  revision 
suggested  and  the  modified  results  it  may  accomplish  will  have 
won  the  serious  consent  a  change  of  the  kind  demands. 

The  examination  of  the  various  considerations  urged  in  favor 

""^  Edersheim,  ibid.,  p.  209. 
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of  what  is,  by  all  odds,  the  more  forceful  presentation  of  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  stellar  sign  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  they 
lack  the  conclusiveness  logic  demands  as  a  basis  for  so  radical  a 
departure  from  the  historical  acceptation  of  the  event.  Conse- 
quently, the  old  view  must  be  admitted  to  hold  its  own  still,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  severe  upsetting  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

A  priori  suggestions  calculated  to  approve  the  conclusion 
reached  are  not  wanting ;  from  among  many  three  appear  worthy 
of  expression : 

■  I.  No  one  believing  in  the  Christian  economy  may  deny  that 
it  was  within  the  competency  of  Divine  Providence  to  emphasize 
the  culmination  of  Grod's  love  for  men  by  an  occurrence  wholly 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

2.  It  was  surely  in  harmony  with  the  miraculous  origin  and 
career  of  Jesus  Christ  that  a  marvel  in  the  heavens  should  usher 
in  His  appearance  upon  earth  ;  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  marvel 
should  be  brought  home,  in  some  way,  to  minds  fitted  by  their 
studies  to  grasp  its  meaning.^^ 

*'  In  what  particular  way — by  a  special  revelation  ?  by  means  of  a  tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  East  ?  or  through  astrological  calculations  ? — this  is  a  question  about  which 
even  those  who  agree  on  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  Star  are  apt  to  differ ;  and 
although  it  be  one's  disposition  to  incline  towards  the  first  explanation  of  "  a  special 
revelation,"  still  it  were  well  to  remember  that  the  third  suggestion  is  not  without 
respect.  To  many  there  appears  not  the  least  lack  of  reverence  in  supposing  that 
the  Almighty  turned  to  good  account  inanities  of  astrology,  and  this  without  at  all 
involving  His  wisdom  in  a  formal  approbation  of  error.  Repeating  the  argument  of 
Wetstein  {cf.  p.  9),  they  contend  that  one  might  as  well  claim  that  the  knowledge 
and  warnings,  which  more  than  once  His  providence  has  vouchsafed  to  communicate 
through  the  medium  of  dreams,  make  Him  responsible  for,  or  a  party  to,  the  decep- 
tions and  aljsurdities  which  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  professional  dream- 
interpreter.  All  through  Biblical  history  you  find  God  stooping  to  the  littleness  of 
man,  making  use  of  his  very  ignorance,  error  and  weakness  to  counteract  their  own 
natural  effects — to  enlighten,  correct  and  strengthen  ;  and  this  without  ever  partici- 
pating in  these  deficiencies,  however  His  purposes  may  be  worked  out  through  them. 
The  jealousy  that  sent  Joseph  a  slave  into  Egypt,  became  the  instrument  of 
timely  succor  to  his  people.  Through  the  casting  of  lots,  the  consultation  of  idols, 
and  other  like  practices,  the  King  of  Babylon  decided  on  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue toward  the  Jews,  and  his  course  was  in  exact  accordance  with  God's  plan  (Ezek. 
21:  21  ff).  Did  the  Almighty  occasion  the  sin  in  the  one  instance  or  sanction 
superstition  in  the  other? 

Granting  that  there  is  lacking  the  smallest  trace  of  unfittingness  in  the  action  on 
God's  part  which  this  explanation  assumes,  nevertheless  the  fact  of  a  miraculous  star 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  special  revelation  or  inspiration  making  known  its  extraor- 
dinary purport. 
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3.  Were  such  an  event  actualized,  a  more  exact  and  literal 
declaration  of  it  could  hardly  be  made  than  that  which,  as  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Saint  Matthew. 

There  being,  then,  no  exegetical  necessity  for  a  change  of 
standpoint.  Catholic  feeling,  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  and  following  the  lead  of  antiquity,  acknowledges  with 
equanimity  a  miraculous  quality  as  well  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Star  as  in  so  many  of  the  events  which  marked  His  career  from 
birth  to  death. 

Jos.  V.  Tracy. 

Boston,  Mass. 

THE  MUSINGS  OP  THE  KING. 

IN  a  very  old  tradition  of  somewhat  doubtful  origin  concerning 
the  occasion  which  called  forth  our  first  Greek  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  Aristeas,  the  nominal  author  of  the  story, 
makes  mention  of  a  splendid  banquet  given  by  King  Ptolemy 
to  the  most  learned  men  at  that  time  resident  in  Egypt.  The 
King,  heir  of  the  scholarly  Soter,  and  instinctively  a  munificent 
patron  of  letters,  had  invited  seventy  of  the  most  eminent 
Jewish  rabbis,  familiar  alike  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  to  make  for  his  great  library  at  Alexandria  a  Greek 
version  of  those  famous  laws  that  were  said  to  contain  the 
inspired  wisdom  of  the  Divinity,  and  which  had,  up  to  this,  been 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Jews  who  carefully  guarded  the 
sacred  deposit  left  to  them  by  Moses,  David,  and  the  early  God- 
fearing Kings.  Among  the  guests  bidden  to  meet  the  venerable 
scribes  at  the  King's  table  were,  it  is  said,  the  Egpytian  historian 
Manetho,  the  famous  mathematician  Euclid,  and  others  of  no  less 
repute  in  science  and  the  philosophy  of  wise  living. 

When  the  guests  had  all  been  cheered  with  generous  wine 
into  that  unreserve  which  opens  the  lips  of  truth,  the  King  began 
to  ply  the  venerable  board  with  questions  such  as  these :  How 
will  a  governor,  with  moderate  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  succeed 
the  best  in  gaining  his  own  people's  confidence  and  love,  respect 
from  men  abroad,  and  from  his  country's  enemies  sure  peace  ? 
How  does  a  judge  in  power  keep  his  mind  from  prejudice,  aloof 
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from  flattery,  and  from  revenge  which  weakens  his  own  soul  ? 
How  can  a  king,  amid  the  soft  allurements  of  the  court,  pre- 
serve his  conscience  pure  and  be  a  man  ?  To  these  and  similar 
queries  the  Hebrew  priests,  with  modest  assurance,  replied  by- 
citing  for  the  King  some  of  those  golden  sayings  which  are  found 
in  the  old  Torah,  or  Jewish  Law,  but  which  are  all  reproduced  in 
poetic  form  here  and  there  among  the  Psalms  which  we  owe,  at 
least  in  their  origin,  if  not  in  their  present  belletristic  form,  to  the 
genius  of  King  David. 

We  often  read  these  psalms  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
wisdom  of  practical  living  which  they  contain.  David  himself 
had  gained  that  wisdom  partly  by  inspiration,  partly  by  the  ex- 
periences of  his  checkered  life ;  and  the  reflections  which  this 
experience  called  forth  were  meant  to  serve  as  instruction  and  as 
a  warning  to  us.  For  we,  too,  are  kings  in  the  likeness  of  Christ 
the  Son  of  David,  in  the  government  we  have  to  exercise  over 
ourselves,  in  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaits  us  if  we  rule  wisely 
and  justly.  This  we  may  learn  from  David's  life  and  the  mus- 
ings which  its  varied  incidents  called  forth,  now  known  as  the 
King's  Psalter. 

The  Royal  Consecration. 

David  had  become  king,  by  the  choice  of  God,  when  but  a 
youth  of  little  over  twenty ;  for  years  he  bore  the  mark  of  the  divine 
unction  without  any  one  but  a  few  intimates  being  aware  of  the 
fact.  On  the  death  of  Saul,  however,  the  people  rallied  around 
David  and  proclaimed  him  their  ruler.  Yet  this  did  not  happen 
without  opposition.  Abner,  the  general  of  the  army  under  Saul, 
undertook  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  dead  king's  surviving  son, 
Isboseth,  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  and  indeed  succeeded  in 
holding  that  position  for  several  years.  However,  David  was 
formally  anointed  King  of  Judah,  the  southern  portion  of  the  old 
kingdom.  The  consecration  took  place  at  Hebron.  There  are 
two  psalms  which  especially  bear  on  this  occasion.  They  are  both 
attributed  to  David.  One  of  them,  the  26th,  bears  in  the  Greek  text 
and  in  many  of  the  old  Latin  translations  the  title :  A  psalm  sung 
"  before  the  anointing."  We  can  fancy  to  ourselves  the  sounds  of 
that  royal  voice  chanting  in  prophetic  accents  the  Psalm  Dominus 
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illiuninatio  inea,  et  salus  inea,  quern  timebo  ?  *  as  he  moves  to  bend 
his  knee  before  the  High  Priest  who  is  to  pour  the  oil  of  the 
royal  consecration  upon  his  head.  It  is  a  magnificent  "  Te  Deum," 
at  once  a  profession  of  faith,  a  protest  of  triumphant  confidence 
in  the  providence  and  powerful  goodness  of  Jehovah,  and  a  sup- 
pliant act  of  humility.  The  Psalm  consists  of  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  seven  strophes,  each  four  verses,  have  alternately  seven 
and  four  feet.  The  rhythm  is  perfectly  regular  and  gives  to  the 
words  the  confident  yet  light  step  of  triumphant  motion.  The 
next  seven  stanzas,  beginning  with  the  verse  "  Exaudi  Domine  " 
(Hear,  O  Lord,  my  voice),  show  a  slight  change  in  the  metre  and 
some  irregularity,  as  if  the  diffidence  in  his  own  strength  which 
the  words  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  king,  did  actually  check  the 
joyous  flow  of  his  song  and  make  its  notes  to  tremble  with  a 
slight  refrain  of  timid  reserve.  He  longs  with  yearning  heart 
to  accomplish  in  his  new  office  as  leader  of  his  people  the  will  of 
God,  and  he  gains  confidence  from  the  feeling  that  he  dwells  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Tabernacle  where  he  may  find  the  answer  to 
all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  beset  his  mind  concerning 
the  responsibility  before  him.     "  One  thing,"^  he  cries  out : 

One  thing  has  been  my  heart's  desire — 
Jehovah's  house  my  home  should  be, 

That  I  may  there  His  will  inquire, 
His  beauty  see. 

In  His  pavilion  I  will  hide, 

Concealed  by  Him  in  time  of  woe  ; 

Yea,  in  His  lovely  tent  abide, 
Safe  from  the  foe. 

Set  on  a  rock,  now  lifted  high 

Above  the  foes  who  round  me  came. 

Glad  gifts  I  bring  and  magnify 
Jehovah's  name. 


'  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ? 

*  In  citing  the  rhythmic  version  of  the  Psalms  vye  have  largely  drawn  upon  Ben- 
thall's  translations,  which  come  nearer  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  original  than  most 
other  versions  which  we  have  compared.  Here  and  there  we  have  ventured  a  change 
which  accuracy  seemed  to  demand. 
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Cast  me  not  off  in  anger ;  Thou 

Didst  help  when  trouble  was  my  lot ; 

O  God  of  my  salvation,  now 
Forsake  me  not ! 

Then  comes  the  refrain,  like  an  answering  echo  from  an  un- 
seen choir  of  angelic  spirits  that  hover  about  the  solemn  scene  in 
the  sanctury  of  the  Tabernacle  : 

Wait  on  Jehovah  ;  wait,  and  still 

Be  strong  !     Take  on  thee  courage  great ; 

Jehovah's  strength  thy  heart  shall  fill ; 
Still  on  Him  wait ! 

The  other  psalm  referred  to  is  the  one  hundredth.  It  is  a  sort  of 
inauguration  hymn  in  which  the  King  lays  down  the  principles 
which  are  to  guide  him  in  his  conduct  as  ruler.  Of  this  there  are 
several  examples  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later. 

Some  seven  years  had  passed  since  David  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Judah,  whilst  Isboseth,  Saul's  son,  under  the  guidance 
of  Abner,  the  former  general  of  his  father,  was  ruling  the  north- 
em  territory,  including  the  newly  reconquered  district  of  Ashur 
and  the  valley  of  Jezrael.  One  day  a  messenger  brought  news 
to  David  that  Abner,  the  supporter  of  his  rival,  had  been 
murdered.  The  conduct  of  David  on  this  occasion  gives  us  a 
magnificent  example  of  unselfish  generosity.  He  bade  his  minis- 
ters and  people  put  on  mourning,  and  he  himself,  says  the  Sacred 
Text,  "  followed  the  bier.  And  when  they  had  buried  Abner  in 
Hebron,  King  David  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Abner;  and  all  the  people  wept."  Thus  David  shows  his  just 
appreciation  of  his  adversary's  character;  for  Abner,  although  a 
foe,  was  a  brave  man  and  loyal  to  the  king  to  whom  he  had  first 
sworn  fealty.  The  young  king,  Isboseth,  now  bereft  of  his  pro- 
tector and  guide,  is,  soon  after,  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  dis- 
contented servants.  Then  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  had  been 
ruled  by  Saul  came  to  Hebron,  and  their  elders  said  to  David : 
"Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us, 
thou  wast  he  that  didst  lead  out  and  bring  in  Israel ;  and  the 
Lord  said  to  thee:   Thou   shalt  feed  my  people  Israel  and  be 
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prince  over  them."     And  they  besought  him  to  rule  over  them, 
and  "  anointed  David  to  be  king  over  Israel."     (2  Kings  5.) 

The  Triple  Crown. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  David  was  anointed  king  three 
distinct  times.  He  was  the  type  of  Christ,  the  royal  priest  whose 
reign  as  head  of  the  Church  he  was  to  foreshadow.  Indeed  we 
understand  the  better  the  prophetic  character  of  David's  reign, 
wearing  the  triple  crown,  when  we  view  him  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  pontiff-king  who  wears  the  tiara  representing  the  triple  reign  of 
Christ.  As  Leo,  our  glorious  pontiff,  is  the  successor  of  Christ  in 
ruling  the  flock  of  his  heavenly  King,  so  David  was  his  prede- 
cessor ;  one,  the  shadow  before  the  sun  of  heaven  arrived  at  its 
noon-day  light,  and  the  other  the  shadow  of  that  self-same 
divine  sun  as  it  grows  larger  in  its  westward  movements,  losing 
itself  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

David's  first  unction  at  Bethlehem  gave  him  the  crown  over 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  for  in  spirit  and  in  fact  he  ruled  over  Saul, 
the  nominal  king,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  inspired  melodies. 
Next  he  was  king  in  the  temporal  order,  that  is,  ruler  of  his  own 
people,  loyal  and  faithful  Judah.  Finally,  he  became  king  over 
the  alien  tribes — the  children  without,  who  were  to  be  united 
under  one  king,  one  shepherd,  in  the  words  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribes  whom  I  have  just  mentioned :  "  Thou  shalt  feed  my 
people." 

A  wise  ruler,  David  selects  for  the  men  who  are  to  govern 
with  him  those  whose  intelligence  and  virtue  gave  to  their  authority 
special  weight.  Among  his  counsellors  were  the  sons  of  Isachar, 
of  whom  it  is  significantly  said  in  the  Sacred  Text,  "  that  they 
had  understanding  of  the  times  and  knew  what  Israel  ought  to 
do,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  followed  their  counsel."  (i 
Paral.  32.)  Thus  did  David  confirm  his  government,  and  there 
was  prosperity  and  joy  in  Israel,  for  all  were  of  one  heart  with 
the  King.     {Ibid.  38-40.) 

The  Human  King. 
But   the    fruit  in  its   perfect  ripeness  is  nearest  to   incipient 
decay  from  within.     So  was  it  with  David.     His  reign  over  Israel 
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lasted  thirty  years.  From  the  very  beginning  he  had  fixed  on 
Jebus,  the  present  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  He 
had  to  conquer  it  first,  and  it  became  thenceforth  known  as  the 
"city  of  David."  (i  Par.  ii  :  7).  In  his  days  of  favor  he  had 
vowed  to  build  the  Lord  a  house.  Now  his  first  step  was  to  take 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  Kariathiarim  to  the  hill  of  Sion. 
All  the  Levites  and  the  men  of  every  tribe  who  were  skilled  in 
music  were  brought  together.  Singers  were  appointed  with 
musical  instruments  to  play  "  on  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  cym- 
bals, that  joyful  noise  might  resound  on  high."  (i  Paral.  15  :  16.) 
Every  detail  of  the  Sacred  Service  was  arranged,  so  that  all  who 
participated  acted  together  in  perfect  harmony,  as  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles :  "  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  sounded  with 
cymbals  of  brass.  And  Zacharias,  and  Oziel,  and  Semiranoth, 
and  Jehiel,  and  Ani,  and  Eliab,  and  Massias,  and  Banaias,  sang 
mysteries  upon  psalteries.  And  Mathathias,  and  Eliphala,  and 
Macenias,  and  Obededom,  and  Jehiel,  and  Ozazin,  sang  a  song  of 
victory  for  the  octave  upon  the  harps  {ibid.  19-22),  and  Cho- 
nenias,  chief  of  the  Levites,  presided  over  the  singing,  giving 
out  the  tunes,  for  he  was  very  skilful."  And  there  were  cornets 
and  trumpets,  and  the  King  himself,  clothed  with  a  white  linen 
robe  of  the  priestly  order,  played  and  sang  to  the  Lord.  (2  Kings 
10:  5.)  The  psalter  *  contains  numerous  hymns  of  praise, 
adoration,  thanksgiving  or  atonement,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
nearly  all  of  the  first  forty  psalms  constituted  a  sort  of  Hturgical 
text-book  for  the  sacred  festivals  as  well  as  for  daily  devotion. 
Some  of  them  have  traditional  titles  prefixed  which  suggest  this 
purpose  expressly.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Paralipomenon,  the 
chronicler  indicates  the  beginnings  of  the  different  psalms  which 
David  placed  in  the  hands  of  Asaph  to  be  sung  as  hymns  of 
praise.     These  we  should  easily  recognize. 

The  Sacred  History  records  many  interesting  and  instructive 
incidents  which  mark  the  early  years  of  David's  prosperous 
reign.  The  great  lessons  of  his  life  come  to  us,  nevertheless,  from 
his  fall  and  the  sorrows  that  followed  it.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(21)  mentions  a  three  years'  famine,  which,  however,  is  ascribed 
to  the  sin  of  Saul,  who  in  a  fit  of  cruel  and  false  zeal  had  need- 
lessly slain  the  Gabaonites.     This  famine  was  closely  followed  by 
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a  war  with  the  Philistines,  and  the  fact  deserves  notice  here 
because  we  owe  to  it,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Sacred  Text,  a 
beautiful  canticle  of  thanksgiving  composed  by  David  after  his 
people  had  been  freed  from  the  calamity.  It  begins  with  the 
words :  "  The  Lord  is  my  rock,"  and  consists  of  fifty  stanzas.  It  is 
found  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
The  dark  story  that  lay  hidden  underneath  the  splendor  of 
David's  glorious  campaign  against  the  Ammonites  is  well  known. 
His  unlawful,  though  brief,  passion  for  Bethsabe;  his  adding  a 
second  crime  to  hide  the  first,  by  virtually  causing  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Urias  ;  his  fall ;  and  the  awful  atonement  which  God 
exacted,  and  which  well-nigh  broke  his  heart ; — have  been  to  all 
generations  since  his  day  the  most  instructive  lessons  against  the 
seductions  of  affluence. 

Royal  Sorrow  for  Sin. 

David's  repentance,  like  the  tears  of  Magdalen  in  later  days, 
have  made  men  forget  the  scandal  occasioned  by  this  sin ;  but 
they  have  left  us  the  warning — that  none,  however  near  to  God 
by  inborn  gifts  or  acquired  grace,  may  trifle  with  sin. 

David  had  a  dear  friend  and  adviser,  the  prophet  Nathan,  a 
man  of  God,  who  had  counseled  him  rightly  in  all  his  ways,  as 
Samuel  and  Gad,  the  prophet-priests,  had  done  to  the  king  on 
other  occasions.  Nathan,  by  that  instinct  of  love  which  guards 
the  souls  of  those  committed  to  the  care  of  saints,  knew  of  the 
secret  crime  of  the  king.  In  order  to  place  the  dastardly  nature 
of  it  before  David,  he  tells  him  the  story  of  the  act  as  though  it 
had  been  done  by  one  of  the  king's  subjects.  David  listens  atten- 
tively, and  his  sense  of  justice  makes  him  indignant.  Without 
hesitation  he  pronounces  penalty  of  death  upon  the  criminal. 
Then  Nathan  pauses,  looks  into  the  eye  of  the  king,  and  says : 
"  Thou  art  the  man."  (2  Kings  1 2.)  Continuing,  the  priest  re- 
counts to  him  all  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  from  the  day  of  his 
anointing  in  his  father's  house,  and  how  this  sin  will  bring  its 
curse  upon  the  royal  home  as  a  just  retribution. 

The  touching  simplicity  of  David's  reply  is  summed  up  in  the 
heart-broken  utterance  :  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord !  "  The 
moment  the  king  confesses,  that  moment  the  aged  prophet  an- 
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nounces  to  him  God's  pardon :  "  The  Lord  has  also  taken  away 
thy  sin  ;  thou  shalt  not  die."  But  he  cannot  escape  the  penalty : 
"  Because  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to 
blaspheme,  for  tliis  thing  the  child  that  is  born  to  thee  shall  surely 
die !  "  We  are  told  how  David  wept,  for  he  loved  that  babe, 
though  the  child  of  sin,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  how  he  prayed 
and  bent  his  aching  face  upon  the  ground,  and  touched  not  food 
or  drink  for  days,  until,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  child  died.  The 
servants  of  the  king's  household  were  hushed  in  fear,  afraid  to 
tell  him.  When  he  saw  them  move  about  and  whisper  to  one 
another,  he  asked  :  Is  the  child  dead  ?  They  answered  him  :  He 
is  dead.  Then  David  arose,  anointed  himself,  and  went  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  to  pour  forth  his  prayer  of  resignation. 

Then  said  his  servants  to  him :  What  thing  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done  ?  Thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child  while  it  was 
alive ;  and,  now  that  it  is  dead,  thou  dost  rise  and  eat  ?  David 
answers,  in  2  Samuel  12:  22  : 

While  yet  the  child  alive  remained, 

Ere  the  last  hope  had  passed  away, 
I  wept,  yea,  and  from  food  refrained ; 

For  "who  can  tell,"  my  heart  would  say, 
**  If  God  will  gracious  be  and  give 
An  answer  that  the  child  may  live. ' ' 

But  now  his  spirit  hence  hath  passed. 
Now  he  is  dead— to  weep  were  vain  ; 

'T  were  without  purpose  now  to  fast. 
For,  can  I  bring  him  back  again  ? 

Nay,  /shall  go  to  him,  but  he 

Shall  ne'er  again  return  to  me." 

It  is  to  this  period  also  that  the  mournful  appeal  for  mercy  in 
the  well-known  Fiftieth  Psalm  belongs.  That  sad  appeal  has,  in 
the  ancient  versions,  the  following  title — "  Unto  the  end,  a  psalm 
of  David  when  Nathan  the  prophet  came  to  him  after  he  had 
sinned."  Those  who  may  be  privileged  to  hear  the  beautiful 
strains  of  the  Miserere  as  it  is  chanted  during  Holy  Week  in  some 
of  the  churches  of  Rome,  will  catch  something  of  the  true  spirit 
of  those  magnificent  compositions,  by  remembering  the  occasion 
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in  which  the  penitent  king  poured  forth  this  cry  from  his  great 
soul  for  the  first  time.  Another  psalm  that  belongs  to  this  period 
of  David's  life,  though  the  title  does  not  state  it,  is  the  thirty-first : 
"  Beati  quorum  remissae  suntiniquitates  "  (Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered). 

The  King's  Atonement. 

The  story  that  follows  is  a  chain  of  sorrows  and  trials,  which 
David  henceforth  viewed  as  the  just  retribution  of  his  having 
forgotten  in  a  moment  of  sensuous  folly  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
Jehovah.  We  pass  over  the  wars  abroad,  the  treachery  of  his 
own  friends  at  home,  the  manifold  afflictions  that  haunted  his 
people  and  of  which  he  blamed  himself  as  the  principal  cause. 

Two  incidents,  however,  stand  out  prominently  in  this  long  series 
of  chastening  strokes  that  came  from  the  Almighty  Artist's  hand, 
fashioning  the  heart  of  David  unto  more  perfect  accord  with  the 
ideal  figure  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  model — I  mean  the  Christ, 
to  be  born  from  the  line  of  David.  David  had  fallen  through  the 
concupiscence  of  the  eyes — the  wound  had  healed,  but  there  was 
another  tendency  in  his  human  nature  which  he  was  to  recognize 
and  the  neglect  of  which  he  was  to  atone  for.  It  was  the  pride 
of  life,  the  consciousness  of  power  which  lessens  the  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.  The  king  having  conquered  nearly  all  the 
nations  around  him  which  had  been  hostile  to  his  people,  desired 
to  know  the  extent  of  the  domain  over  which  he  held  sway  and 
which  he  would  leave  to  his  lawful  heir.  He  commanded  Joab, 
the  general  of  his  army,  to  take  a  census  of  his  people.  Joab 
disliked  the  step  and  said,  as  if  warning  the  king :  "  The  Lord 
thy  God  increase  thy  people  and  make  them  as  many  more  as 
they  are  now  ;  and  again  multiply  them  a  hundredfold  in  the  sight 
of  the  lord  my  king  :  but  what  meaneth  the  lord  my  king  by 
this  thing  ?"  The  king  insisted.  After  nine  months  and  twenty 
days  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number.  Then  David  recog- 
nized the  vanity  of  his  act.  The  penalty  quickly  followed  upon  his 
confession.  A  pestilence  broke  out  among  his  people  from  Dan 
to  Bersabee ;  and  though  it  lasted  but  three  days,  it  destroyed 
seventy  thousand  men.     There  is  an  old  tradition,  dating  beyond 
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the  times  of  the  Greek  historian  Eupolemos  (whom  the  early 
Fathers  mention  as  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  Jewish  history), 
which  accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  of  an  angel  appearing 
towards  the  end  of  the  pestilence  outside  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  pointing  a  drawn  sword  over  the  threshing-floor  of  a  certain 
Areuna,  a  wealthy  Jebusite.  David  seeing  the  angel  "  besought 
the  Lord  to  cease  from  striking  the  people,  saying :  It  is  I,  I  am 
he  that  hath  sinned  ...  let  Thy  hand,  I  beseech  Thee,  be 
turned  against  me  and  against  my  father's  house."  He  erects  a 
memorial  altar,  as  reparation,  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  appeared,  the  same  on  which  afterwards  the  temple  of 
Solomon  was  built  and  which  is  pointed  out  to-day  by  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  centre  of  their  mosque. 

The  Sixth  Psalm  is  commonly  assigned  to  this  period,  and  it 
reflects  the  agony  of  David's  soul,  apparently  inconsolable  at  the 
unending  chastisements  which  make  him  in  very  deed  a  man  of 
sorrows  : 

Jehovah,  in  Thy  wrath  rebuke  no  more ; 

Make  me  no  longer  Thy  hard  rod  to  feel. 
I  pine  away ;  on  me  Thy  mercy  pour ; 

My  bones  are  weak;  oh,  hasten  Thou  to  heal  ! 

My  soul  is  wearied,  for  my  foes  are  strong, 

And  Thou  dost  tarry,  Lord,  how  long,  how  long  ! 

But  God  strikes  blow  on  blow  to  shape  the  iron  into  solid 
steel.  The  king  receives  news  of  Absalom's  revolt  against  his 
aged  father.  Only  a  parent's  heart  as  tender  as  that  of  David, 
can  gauge  the  keen  sense  of  that  affliction.  Mark  the  occasion. 
It  is  early  in  the  morning.  David,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  knows 
well  the  cruelty  of  ambition,  even  though  he  is  judging  his  own 
child  against  himself.  "Arise,"  he  says  to  his  few  trusty  servants, 
"  make  haste  and  let  us  flee,  for  otherwise  we  shall  not  escape 
from  the  face  of  Absalom."  They  leave  Jerusalem.  On  the  way 
they  halt  at  a  place  called  "  The  Far  House,"  and  here  David 
expresses,  in  Ps.  6i,  his  confidence  and  the  folly  of  the  efforts  of 
those  who  attempt  to  thrust  him,  already  tottering  with  age, 
prematurely  from  his  throne.  He  recognizes  that  false  counsel- 
lors have  fanned  the  ambition  of  his  boy,  and  he  prays  against 
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their  success.     The  death  of  Achitophel,  who  hangs  himself  at 
this  time  after  having  sought,  Judas-like,  to  betray  his  master  by 
false   counsel,  suggests  a  striking    likeness  between   David   and 
Christ  (the  future  Shepherd  King),  whom  he  prefigured. 
• 

Only  in  God  my  soul  is  still, 

For  He  has  my  salvation  proved; 
He  is  my  rock,  my  guard  from  ill, 
From  whom  I  ne'er  can  be  removed. 

How  long  will  ye  with  bitter  hate 

Combine  devices  for  my  fall  ? 
Disloyal  strength  is  to  the  state 

A  tottering  tower,  a  broken  wall. 

In  God  my  confidence  rests  still. 

He  is  my  throne,  my  hope  well  proved, 

My  rock,  my  guard  from  every  ill, 

My  tower  whose  base  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

O  mighty  sons,  unhallowed  race, 

Your  valiant  deeds  are  but  a  lie  ; 
In  balance  weighed,  whate'er  their  place, 

They  prove  but  hollow  vanity. 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 

Bears  all  this  show  away  ; 
It  flies,  forgotten, — as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day  ! 

The  companions  of  David  in  his  flight  had  loitered  on  the 
road,  for  they  knew  how  he  loved  to  have  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant with  him.  Two,  therefore,  of  the  priests  who  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  their  king,  undertook  to  carry  it  out  with  them.  Rut 
when  David  saw  it,  he  bethought  himself — Should  he  actually 
never  return  to  Jerusalem  ?  Would  not  the  Lord  bring  him  back 
to  show  him  the  tabernacle  before  his  death  ?  So  he  bade  the 
priests  to  carry  back  the  Ark  to  the  city  and  themselves  to 
remain  there  as  its  guards.  Then  he  slowly  "  went  up  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Olivet,"  weeping,  disconsolate,  "  walking  barefoot  and 
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with  his  head  covered,"  as  did  all  that  followed  him  (2  Kings  1 5 : 
30).  The  last  part  of  Psalm  88  (vs.  49-51)  brings  out  the  inci- 
dent of  this  dolorous  procession  which  strangely  foreshadowed  a 
similar  scene  on  the  first  Good  Friday  a  thousand  years  later. 

Lord,  where  are  now  Thy  kindnesses  of  old  ? 

Where  is  the  tender  love  that  Thou  didst  bear  ? 
The  mercy  Thou  to  David  didst  unfold, 

And  in  Thy  faithfulness  to  him  didst  swear  ? 

Lord,  the  reproaches  to  remembrance  call. 
The  foul  reproaches  on  Thy  servant  laid. 

Look  at  this  bosom  as  the  smarting  fall 

When  with  their  taunts  Thy  anointed  men  upbraid. 

Why  should  Thine  enemies,  O  Lord,  against  me  bring 
Rebukes,  and  without  end  their  taunts  renew  ? 

Why  may  they  curse  Thine  own  anointed  King 

And  with  their  slanders  and  reproaches  foul  pursue  ! 

Fra  Arminio. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  AN  UNKNOWN  PRIEST. 

Passed  unaware 
The  people,  though  there  showered  the  while  abroad 

All  fragrance  of  the  Only  Fair. — 
O  spirit  inebriate  of  the  breath  of  God, 

Who  found  so  sad 
For  Him,  that  route  with  many  cold  constraints 

Unflowery ;  whose  sole  self  He  had 
For  retinue,  in  England  of  the  Saints ; 

Who  never  a  hoof 
Nor  wheel  didst  hear,  nor  mark,  in  gliding  by, 

The  pageantry  of  tower  and  roof. 
The  painted  vines,  the  opal  autumn  sky  : 
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Too  happy  far 
For  any  mien  but  sorrow's  own  wert  thou 

Ingathered  thus  !  yet  like  a  star 
The  Secret  sparkled  on  thy  downcast  brow. 

What  pang  divine 
Of  prescience,  what  manumission  sweet, 

What  kiss  of  life  sealed  only  mine 
That  mystical  moment  in  the  city  street  ? 

As  dawn  may  wake 
And  stir  along  the  misted  mountain-side, 

Till  suddenly  on  some  mortal  break 
Thro'  veils  dividing,  vision  of  the  Bride, 

So  portents  made 
Me  most  unworthy  conscious  of  the  Guest, 

And  sense  inert  leaped  up,  and  laid 
Lord,  I  believe .'  beside  Him  on  thy  breast. 

With  pain,  with  pain. 
Yearns  over  man  the  Eucharistic  Dove  : 

Perchance  to-day,  ah,  not  in  vain 
The  ineffable  Desire,  the  lasting  Love, 

If,  lone  and  true, 
Thy  heart  go  quiet  as  Eternity's ; 

If,  in  the  mire  beneath,  mine  too 
Catch  fire,  and  quicken,  and  be  only  His, 

Louise  Imogen  GmNEY. 
Oxford,  England. 
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Part  IL — Winter. 

L 

{NOTICE  these  early  evenings  of  winter  a  curious  light  in  my 
garden ;  and  across  the  river  there  is  a  faint  twilight  amongst  the 
trees,  so  faint  it  is  like  the  shadow  of  moonlight,  or  a  terrestrial 
reflection  of  the  Milky  Way.     I  have  read  in  some  old  book  that 
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it  is  the  phosphorescence  of  decay.  Everyone  has  seen  the  strange, 
pale  light  that  accompanies  the  effluvia  from  decayed  fish ;  and 
the  beautiful  phosphor-tinted  waves  which  mariners  gaze  at,  and 
poets  rave  about,  in  the  incandescent  tropical  seas,  are  but  the 
clean  ocean  waters  heaving  restlessly  under  a  horrible  burden  of 
decomposition.  This  is  realism  with  a  vengeance !  And,  as  I  am 
a  sworn  foe  to  realism,  and  refuse  to  see  aught  but  what  I  can 
idealize,  I  behold  in  the  pale  blue  light  that  hangs  above  the  dead, 
forest-leaves,  or  the  unctuous  meteors  from  the  leprous  scum  of 
the  ocean,  some  idea  of  a  soul,  some  promise  of  immortality.  It 
is  the  poet's  soul  of  nature,  framed  from  primeval  fires  and  revert- 
ing, under  paler  conditions,  to  its  original  state ;  and  taking  with  it, 
out  of  the  deca)^ng  matter  which  once  it  vivified,  the  one  element 
that  ensures  its  own  immortality. 

II. 

Death — the  great  mystery !  You  remember  how  Tolstoi  forces 
it  on  Levin's  vision  in  that  dread  Atma  Karenina.  It  is  so  inevi- 
table, so  repulsive,  that  one  yearns  to  find  in  it  some  hidden  charm, 
some  mercy,  that  will  show  ever  beneath  its  hideous  features  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  beauty,  that  is,  the  goodness  of  God. 
And  now  it  is  all  around.  Nature  is  dead.  Bare  trees,  grassless 
fields,  empty  gardens,  flowerless  beds,  gloomy  skies,  sunless  days 
— ay,  all  is  dead,  dead !  And,  as  you  trample  under  foot  these 
wet  days  in  the  early  winter,  great,  soft  masses  of  red  leaves, 
rotting  chestnuts,  fallen  acorns ;  and  think  of  all  the  glories  and 
generous  promise  of  Spring,  and  all  the  luxuriant  splendor  of 
Autumn,  the  question  involuntarily  arises  :  Ut  quid  perditio  haec  ? 
Wherefore  this  waste?  Why  all  this  prodigality  of  Nature  for 
nothing  ?  Where  is  the  law  of  parsimony :  Entia  non  sunt  multi- 
plicanda  sine  necessitate!  Until  you  lift  your  eyes  on  high  and  see 
that  this,  too,  is  a  law  of  nature.  Wherefore  the  eternal  destruc- 
tion and  evolution  of  nature — the  construction  and  destruction  of 
suns  and  planets  ?  Wherefore  the  waste  of  light  in  the  universe,  if 
only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  our  sun's  light  reaches  his  planets  ? 
And  sound  ?  And  the  never-ending  vibrations  of  electricity  ?  Is 
all  this  lost,  and  "  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void  "  ?  It  cannot  be. 
There  is  some  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
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III. 

Ay,  says  the  scientist,  so  there  is.  There  is  nothing  lost,  or 
mislaid  in  the  universe.  Matter  is  indestructible;  so  is  force 
eternal !  The  perpetual  interplay  goes  on,  without  haste,  without 
rest — the  never-ceasing  weaving  in  the  looms  of  Time  of  the 
garments  of  the  Eternal  I    How  do  the  verses  go  ? 

In  the  currents  of  life,  in  the  tempests  of  motion. 
In  the  fervor  of  act,  in  the  fire,  in  the  storm, 

Hither  and  thither, 

Over  and  under 

Wend  I  and  wander. 

Birth  and  the  grave. 

Limitless  ocean. 

Where  the  restless  wave 

Undulates  ever 

Under  and  over. 

Their  seething  strife, 

Heaving  and  weaving 

The  changes  of  life. 
At  the  whirling  loom  of  Time  unawed 
I  work  the  living  mantle  of  God. 

Ay,  but  that  mantle  is  woven  out  of  mists  and  shadows,  out  of 
clouds  and  rain,  as  well  as  out  of  suns  and  lightnings ;  and  it  is 
studded  and  hung  around  with  humble  bells  and  pomegranates,  as 
well  as  with  the  pearls  of  stars,  or  the  fleeces  of  comets.  And 
nothing  is  too  mean  to  be  rejected  as  contributory  to  the  whole 
fabric  and  tissue  of  beauty.  The  widow's  mite  was  acceptable  in 
the  temple ;  the  grass  grows  greenest  above  the  grave.  There  is 
a  beauty  in  decay ;  there  is  a  kind  of  glory  in  destruction,  as  of 
honor  in  creation.  There  is  nothing  lost.  All  is  fair  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  end.  Only,  there  must  be  an  object — othei-wise  all  is 
waste  power,  as  of  a  gristless  mill  that  grinds  itself  away.  And 
that  object  clearly  is  the  garment  of  the  Eternal,  the  sacerdotal 
Vestments  in  which  God  is  ever  arrayed  for  the  sacrifice  that  is 
never  consummated. 
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IV. 

And,  as  in  matter,  so  too  in  mind.  In  its  eternal  reproduction 
nothing  is  lost.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  what  the 
world  calls  its  failures.  For  every  failure  has  in  it  the  germ  of  a 
great  success.  Shakespere  was  unknown  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  his  death.  And  many  a  titled  booby  whose  horse 
he  held  outside  that  London  theatre  probably  despised  him  as  a 
potboy,  and  flung  him  a  pourboire  with  contempt.  Shelly  was 
defunct  for  fifty  years  after  his  death ;  and  Wordsworth  for  fifty 
years  during  his  life.  Dante  lay  dead  for  centuries :  then  he  rose 
to  immortality.  All  the  celebrities  of  these  centuries,  contempo- 
raries of  these  immortals,  and  overshadowing  them  with  their 
borrowed  splendors,  have  long  ago  passed  out  unto  the  unknown. 
The  failures  have  risen  up  to  perfect  and  permanent  success.  So, 
too,  even  now.  The  great  men  of  our  age  are  unknown.  They 
will  be  heard  of  in  a  century  or  two  perhaps.  A  fashionable 
beauty  at  a  watering-place  will  attract  more  attention  than  the 
young  girl  who  has  just  won  her  gold  medal  in  Greek  or  Science. 
Any  skilful  golfist  is  of  more  account  than  the  Senior  Wrangler. 
The  loud-voiced,  many- gestured  demagogue  occupies  more  space 
in  public  attention,  and  in  the  public  press,  J;han  the  silent  student, 
who  at  midnight  is  building  up  great  fabrics  of  thought  for  the 
future,  or  discovering  some  subtle  solution  for  the  political  enig- 
mata  of  the  present.  But  in  a  different  sense  from  that  intended 
by  the  poet : 

The  One  remains,  the  Many  change  and  pass. 

Thought  is  permanent ;  words  evaporate.  You  cannot  kill  ideas, 
nor  imprison  them.  Nay,  you  cannot  oppose  them,  or  contradict 
them,  if  they  are  built  on  the  foundations  of  unalterable  truth. 
And  as  the  most  forlorn  and  rejected  things  are  taken  up  and 
woven  in  Nature's  laboratory  into  all  beautiful  and  glowing  forms, 
so  the  silent  thoughts  of  the  unknown  are  woven  into  action  by 
those  who  never  heard  the  author's  name,  but  who  have  been 
thrilled  into  doing  under  the  spell  of  a  voiceless  inspiration. 

V. 
Hence,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the  pen  is  greater  than  the 
voice.     It  lasts  longer  and  reaches  further.     The  litterateur  is  a 
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greater  power  than  the  politician.  He  inspires  the  latter ;  and 
outlasts  him.  Rousseau  precipitated  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  survived  it.  He  created  Marat  and  Robespierre ;  they  did 
not  extinguish  him.  He  will  live  when  they  are  forgotten.  So 
much  the  worse ;  but  we  are  only  noticing  facts.  Of  the  two 
great  men  who  held  the  mind  of  England  for  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  literary  man  will  outlive  the  statesman. 
Newman  will  be  an  active  and  perennial  force  when  Gladstone  is 
but  a  name.  The  one  left  behind  him  thoughts  ;  the  other  deeds. 
But  thoughts  are  longer  lived  than  deeds.  So,  too,  moral  teach- 
ing lasts  longer  than  pure  intellectualism,  and  is  far  more  fertile 
of  good.  Supreme  intelligence  does  not  win  humanity.  There 
never  was  such  a  silly  comparison,  even  in  the  chaotic  writings  of 
unbelievers,  than  that  which  was  instituted  between  Socrates  and 
Christ — the  one,  a  hard,  cold,  reasoning  sophist ;  the  other,  the 
incarnation  of  tenderness  and  love.  We  soon  get  tired  of  that 
infinite  wrapping  and  unwrapping  of  words  in  the  dialogues  of  the 
former.  We  never  weary  of  the  tender  pathos  of  the  latter. 
Compare  the  Banquet  where  Socrates  drank  all  the  young  men 
under  the  table,  and  went  out  to  argue  in  his  barren,  disputative 
way  in  the  streets;  and  the  Last  Supper,  where  Christ  gave 
Himself  to  His  Disciples ;  and,  having  sung  a  hymn,  went  forth 
to  His  Agony !  Contrast  the  hard,  mechanic,  pettifogging  ques- 
tion :  Didst  thou  not  say,  Crito  ?  with  the  "  soft  wailings  of 
infinite  pity  " — "  Filioli  mei  "  ;  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  " ;  "  Our  friend,  Lazarus, 
sleepeth  " ;  "Little  children,  love  one  another";  "Simon  Peter, 
lovest  thou  me  ?  "  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lamma  sabacthani  ?  " 

VI. 

Timanthes,  unable  to  express  the  grief  of  Agamemnon  at 
the  death  of  Iphigenia,  painted  the  father  with  head  covered  and 
face  enveiled.  And  the  sun,  unable  to  bear  the  horror  of  the 
death  of  Nature,  veils  his  face  from  us  these  short  days  of  winter. 
Ay,  indeed,  they  are  dark  days  !  Just  a  kind  of  mournful  twilight 
between  the  night  and  the  night.  And  what  is  worse,  it  is  a 
weeping  twilight.  We  have  no  cold  until  January  and  February ; 
but  drip  !  drip  !  drip  !  comes  the  rain  all  day  long,  flooding  rivers, 
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filling  swamps,  creating  lakelets  everywhere ;  and  all  night  long 
it  is  the  same  soft  swish  of  rain,  rain,  rain  upon  the  roof,  flooding 
the  shoots  beneath  the  eaves,  dripping  from  the  bare  trees ;  and 
you  can  hear  the  channels  running  flooded  to  the  river,  and  see  the 
swollen  river  sweeping  noiselessly  to  the  sea.  Oh,  but  it  is  dreary, 
dreary,  like  the  moated  grange,  and  the  "  rusted  nail,  that  held  the 
pear  to  the  garden  wall."  Yet  these  days,  too,  have  their  enjoyments. 
I  confess  I  like  a  real,  downright,  wet  day.  Not  one  that  is  rainy 
by  fits  and  starts,  so  that  you  must  go  out,  and  get  muddy  boots 
and  dripping  mackintosh ;  but  a  day  when  the  conduits  of  the 
sky  are  turned  on  fully,  and  the  great  sheets  come  down  steadily, 
steadily,  or  beat  in  fitful  gusts  against  your  windows,  and  wash 
them  clean;  and  the  most  hopeful  weather-prophet,  scanning 
every  quarter  of  the  sky,  cannot  see  the  faintest  break  of  white 
cloud  to  warrant  him  in  presaging  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
clear.  We  have  plenty  of  these  "  cataract "  days  in  Ireland ;  and 
they  are  simply  delightful ! 

VII. 

Delightful  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  And  first,  you  have  the  intense 
joy  of  unbroken  solitude.  You  are  alone — absolutely  alone  for 
a  whole  day !  The  knocker  is  muffled ;  the  bell  is  silent.  No 
foolish  people  who  want  to  waste  an  hour  on  you,  will  venture 
forth  to-day.  Those  who  have  real  business  to  transact,  will 
defer  it.  Then  your  conscience  is  at  rest.  If  you  do  stir  up  the 
fragrant  wood-fire,  and  watch  the  merry  blazes  dance  up  the  deep 
chimney,  and  wheel  over  your  armchair,  and  take  up  your  latest 
purchase,  crisp  and  clean  from  the  publisher,  or  musty  and 
stained  from  the  second-hand  "  catalogue,"  there  are  no  qualms 
about  luxurious  idleness ;  no  thought  of  that  country-school  to 
be  visited,  or  that  horrid  scandal  to  be  unearthed,  or  that  grimy 
lane  to  be  patrolled.  You  cannot  go  out — that  is  all  about  it !  There, 
listen !  Swish  go  the  cataracts ;  patter,  patter  go  the  bullets  of  rain 
on  your  windows !  The  whole  landscape  is  blotted  out  in  a  mist 
of  smoke ;  gray  sheets  of  water  are  steered  across  the  fields  and 
trees  by  the  jealous  wind  ;  little  jets  of  brown  liquid  are  thrown 
up  from  the  puddles  in  the  streets  where  the  rain-drops  strike 
them.     The  channels  are  choked  with  the  eager  running  of  the 
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streamlets  from  the  streets  ;  the  brown  river  sweeps  majestically 
along.  There  is  no  use  in  trying.  You  cannot  go  out.  Wheel 
your  chair  closer ;  watch  for  a  moment,  for  the  greater  enjoy- 
ment, the  desolation  and  death  without.  Then  glance  at  the 
ruddy  flame ;  and,  finally,  bury  yourself  deep,  deep  in  your  book. 
No  fear  of  interruption ;  one,  two,  three  hours  pass  by  in  that 
glorious  interchange  of  ideas.  Life  has  nothing  better  to  offer 
you.     Enjoy  it  while  you  may ! 

VIII. 

How  you  would  hate  the '  miserable  optimist,  who,  intruding 
on  such  sacred  seclusion,  would  say  with  a  knowing  look  :  "  'Tis 
clearing  away  in  the  west !  There  is  a  break  down  there  behind 
the  trees  !  we'll  have  a  fine  afternoon !  "  Imagine,  a  sickly,  pallid 
winter  sun  looking  down  on  such  a  wet,  bedraggled  landscape ; 
and,  in  unholy  alliance  with  your  conscience,  ordering  you  away 
from  that  cheerful,  neighborly  fire !  And  how  you  would  bless 
the  cheerful  croaker,  who,  looking  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
would  shake  his  head  sadly,  and  say :  "  No  stirring  abroad  to- 
day !  You  wouldn't  drive  a  dog  from  your  door  in  such  weather ! 
We  shall  have  forty-eight  hours*  continuous  rain  !  "  Forty-eight 
hours !  Think  of  it !  Think  of  it !  How  we  will  poke  in  long- 
forgotten  drawers,  and  look  up  old  accounts,  and  see  how 
extravagant  we  were  in  our  heyday,  and  examine  old  diaries,  and 
re-read  century-old  letters.  There,  you  took  them  up  by  chance, 
and  now,  entranced,  you  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  or  on  an  open 
trunk,  and  read,  read,  till  your  eyes  grow  dim  with  fatigue,  or — 
tears.  Ah !  indeed,  the  letter,  frayed  and  yellow,  is  almost  falling 
to  pieces  in  your  hands.  You  hold  it  together  with  an  effort. 
Letter  by  letter,  the  old  familiar  hand-writing  begins  to  dawn  on 
you,  and  you  read.  It  is  all  "  dear,"  or  "  dearest,"  and  "  surely 
you  must  have  known  that  I  never  intended  to  hurt,"  and  "  are 
you  not  over-sensitive,  dear,  and  too  prone  to  take  offence,"  and 
"  Come  over  informally  this  evening,  and  let  us  forget."  You 
poise  the  letter  in  your  fingers  and  try  to  remember.  Yes  !  you 
wrote  a  dignified  and  very  cutting  letter  in  reply ;  and  a  great 
sea  evermore  rolled  between  you  and  the  friend,  whose  face  these 
many  years  has  been  upturned  to  the  stars.     Or  it  is  a  letter  from 
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a  child  at  school,  largely  printed  and  ill-spelled,  asking  you  for  a 
little  favor.  You  refused  it,  as  a  duty,  of  course,  as  if  there  were 
any  duty  to  one  another  in  this  world  but  love.  Or,  it  is  from  a 
poor  friend,  who  has  gone  down  in  the  struggle,  and  is  in  sore 
distress,  and  begs  "  for  auld  lang  syne "  to  help  him.  You 
could  have  spared  that  twenty  or  fifty  dollars  easily ;  but  you 
were  prudent.  You  argued  :  He  is  extravagant ;  'tis  his  own 
fault.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  refuse  him.  Alas  !  you  wouldn't 
have  liked  to  see  his  face  as  he  read  your  letter.  He  has  long  since 
sunk  beneath  the  current;  and  his  children  are  begging  their 
bread.  Well,  fold  it  up,  but  don't  burn  it.  It  is  a  voice  from 
the  grave. 

IX. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  circumstance  in  the  even  life  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  that  is  more  painful  to  his  admirers  than  his  cold 
refusal  of  a  few  ducats  to  poor  Fichte,  to  help  the  latter  back  to 
his  native  province.  And  I  think  there  is  hardly  on  record  a  more 
touching  and  dignified  letter  than  this  appeal  of  Fichte's  wrung 
from  him  only  by  the  direst  distress.  "  By  a  residence  in  my  na- 
tive province,  I  could  most  easily  obtain,  as  a  village  pastor,  the 
perfect  literary  quiet  which  I  desire  until  my  faculties. are  matured. 
My  best  course  thus  seems  to  be  to  return  home ; — but  I  am 
deprived  of  the  means ;  I  have  only  two  ducats,  and  even  these 
are  not  my  own,  for  I  have  yet  to  pay  for  my  lodgings.  There 
appears  then  to  be  no  rescue  for  me  from  this  situation,  unless  I 
can  find  some  one  who,  in  reliance  on  my  honor,  will  advance  me 
the  necessary  sum  for  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  until  the  time 
when  I  can  calculate  with  certainty  on  being  able  to  make  repay- 
ment. I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  could  offer  this  security  without  fear 
of  being  laughed  at  to  my  face,  except  you.  .  .  .  I  am  so  con- 
vinced of  a  certain  sacrifice  of  honor  in  thus  placing  it  in  pledge, 
that  the  very  necessity  of  giving  you  this  assurance  seems  to 
deprive  me  of  a  part  of  it  myself;  and  the  deep  shame  which  thus 
falls  upon  me  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot  make  an  application  ot 
this  kind  verbally,  for  I  must  have  no  Avitness  of  that  shame. 
My  honor  seems  to  me  really  doubtful  until  that  engagement  is 
fulfilled,  because  it  is  always  possible  for  the  other  party  to  sup- 
pose that  I  may  never  fulfil  it." 
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He  never  added,  poor  fellow,  that  in  the  background,  behind 
the  imagined  vicarage,  was  the  form  of  his  betrothed,  Johanna 
Rahn,  who  was  only  waiting  for  these  reluctant  ducats  to  become 
the  faithful  wife  that  she  proved  herself  to  be  in  all  the  after- 
years. 

X. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  can  read  that  letter  without 
sharing  the  sense  of  shame,  that  must  have  suffused  the  face  of 
the  writer,  and  tingled  in  his  fingers  as  he  wrote  it.  And  no  one 
can  read  of  Kant's  refusal — gentleman,  scholar,  and  philosopher, 
as  he  was — without  feeling  equal  shame.  And  yet  how  different 
are  the  sentiments.  The  one  is  the  shame  of  great  pity ;  the  other, 
the  shame  of  disappointment.  We  are  sorry  for  Fichte,  because 
he  is  reduced  to  so  pitiable  a  condition  even  of  honorable  mendi- 
cancy ;  we  are  sorry  for  Kant,  because  of  his  "  lost  opportuni- 
ties." But  we  would  retain  for  ever  the  letter  of  the  former,  as  a 
relic  of  honorable  shame ;  we  would  gladly  forget  the  refusal  of 
the  latter,  as  a  stain  on  a  great  reputation. 

XL 

Ah  me !  those  accounts — Dr.  and  Cr.  and  L.S.D. !  What 
desperate  plungers  and  wastrels  we  all  were  in  our  heyday !  What 
a  stoical  contempt  we  had  for  money  !  That  picture  which  we 
fancied,  and  which  the  dealer  assured  us  was  a  real  Van  Dyck ; 
that  vast  encyclopedia ;  twelve  guineas  for  that  Tissot's  Life  of 
Christ,  which  we  instantly  gave  away,  because  of  its  horrid  French 
realism ;  that  summer  vacation — how  that  hotel  bill  did  mount 
up  !  We  shake  our  heads  mournfully  over  ourselves — ourselves, 
mind,  of  the  past,  not  ourselves  of  the  present — there  we  are 
always  devout  idolaters  !  But  those  items — Charity  2s.  6d.;  char- 
ity 5s.;  charity  15s.;  charity  20s.;  are  these,  too,  regrettable? 
Happily,  no  !  We  cast  our  bread  upon  the  running  waters  ;  and, 
after  many  days,  it  was  returned. 

xn. 

And  these  diaries  1  Dear  me  !  How  brief  your  hfe's  history ! 
Into  how  small  a  space  have  you  concentrated  the  thoughts,  ideas. 
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desires,  emotions,  passions,  that  swayed  you  for  so  many  years! 
That  day,  so  full  of  hope,  or  shame,  or  sorrow,  or  ambition,  or 
anxiety — how  swiftly  you  have  dismissed  it  in  one  line !  You 
remember  you  thought  it  would  never  end.  You  thought  that  sus- 
pense intolerable,  that  affront  unbearable,  that  injury  irreparable. 
You  took  a  despondent  view  of  life,  a  despairful  view  of  men. 
You  said  in  your  anger :  Omnis  homo  viendax !  How  little  it  all 
looks  now.  What  a  speck  in  the  vistas  of  years !  How  childish 
now  seem  your  anger,  your  impatience,  your  fretfulness !  How 
keenly  you  realize  that  the  worst  evils  are  those  which  never 
occur !  You  worked  yourself  into  a  fever  of  passion  over  possi- 
bilities. You  saw  ahead  but  rapids,  and  shallows,  and  rocks.  Lo  ! 
your  life  has  glided  smoothly  over  all ;  and  you  smile  at  the  perils 
that  encompassed  you.  And  that  bitter  disappointment — that 
misunderstanding  which  threatened  such  dire  ruin  to  your  pros- 
pects, lo !  it  has  gone  by  harmlessly ;  and  you  are  ashamed  of 
your  vindictiveness  and  hate  and  childish  apprehensions.  The 
great  wave  that  came  on  threatening  to  engulf  you,  you  have 
buoyantly  surmounted ;  and  you  are  out  on  the  great  high  seas, 
whilst  it  has  passed  onward,  and  broken  harmlessly  on  the  shore. 

We  look  before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what  is  not.  Foolish 
enough  !  Live  in  the  present ;  and  pull  down  a  thick  veil  o\er 
the  future,  leaving  it  in  God's  hands.  Live,  live,  in  the  present, 
sucking  out  of  the  hours  of  life  all  the  honey  they  will  yield. 

Mors  aurem  vellens,  "  ViviU,''  ait,  "  Venio." 

XHL 

But  there  is  a  somewhat  different  lesson  to  be  gathered  from 
these  same  old,  frayed,  and  yellow  records  of  the  past.  I  have 
purposely  omitted  the  first  line  of  the  quotation,  which  runs  thus: 

Pone  merum  talosque ;  pereant  qui  crastina  curant ; 
Mors  aurem  vellens,  "  Vivite,"  ait,  "  Venio." 

I  rather  like  that  picture  of  grim  Death,  flicking  the  ear  of  his  vic- 
tim, and  whispering :  "  Make  the  most  of  it,  old  fellow,  I'm 
coming  for  you  soon."  But  the  "pone  merum  talosque  "  sounds 
very  like  old  Omar ;  and  after  all,  this  voluptuous  life  won't  do. 
All  men  are  agreed  upon  that,  except  that  most  miserable  class 
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of  men  of  whom  perhaps  Des  Esseintes  in  Huysman's  novel  is  a 
type  ;  and  who  closes  his  worthless,  pleasure-seeking  life  by  a  fate 
that  seems  sufficient  retribution :  Sur  Ic  chemin,  degrise,  seul, 
abominablemejit  lasse.  Neither  will  it  do  to  seek  that  milder 
Epicurean  paradise  in  which  without  labor,  or  suffering,  and 
merely  by  mental  training  and  mind-abstraction,  there  is  perfect 
and  profound  peace.  I  do  not  say  that  men  should  not  practise 
mind  discipline  so  perfectly  that  they  can  shake  off  easily  the 
minor  worries  of  life.  This  is  very  desirable.  Nay,  it  should  be 
a  part  of  all  education,  to  teach  that  the  will  is  paramount,  that 
the  minor  faculties  must  obey  it,  and  that  a  memory  that  loves  to 
go  back  upon  remorse,  or  an  imagination  that  is  prone  to  dwell 
on  a  perilous  future,  must  be  curbed  by  the  superior  power,  and 
learn  to  abide  in  the  present.  But  this  is  a  long  distance  away 
from  the  religious  peace  connoted  by  the  famous  lines  of  St. 
Teresa : 

Nada  te  turbe  !  Let  nothing  trouble  thee  ! 

Nada  te  espante  !  Let  nothing  frighten  thee  ! 

Todo  se  passa  !  All  things  pass  away. 

Dios  no  se  muda  !  God  alone  is  immutable  ! 

La  pacienza  Patience  obtains  everything. 
Todo  lo  alcanza 

Nada  te  falta,  He  who  possesses  God  wants  nothing  ; 

Solo  Dios  basta  !  God  alone  suffices. 

XIV. 

Philosophy  has  aimed  at  the  former.  Religion  has  secured 
the  latter.  That  perfect  peace — the  Nirvana  of  the  Asiatics — has 
never  been  attained  by  mortal ;  cannot  indeed  be  obtained  until 
after  the  soul  has  migrated  from  being  to  being,  and  has  become 
so  attenuated  that  it  has  lost  self-consciousness.  To  attempt  this 
in  ordinary  life  is  to  fail.  It  seems  easy  to  say :  Abstract  your 
mind  from  all  earthly  things;  let  men  be  as  shadows  beneath 
you ;  live  in  the  higher  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  dwell  alone 
with  your  own  soul ;  let  neither  love,  nor  vanity,  nor  ambition, 
nor  any  earthly  desire  have  place  in  your  heart :  and  you  will 
know  what  is  meant  by  perfect  peace.  Alas  !  we  have  struck  our 
roots  too  deeply  into  the  earth  to  root  them  thus  up  remorse- 
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lessly  without  pain  :  and  the  more  we  seek  such  peace  the  farther 
will  it  fly  from  us.  What  then  ?  Is  there  something  better  ? 
Something  higher  ?  No !  there  is  nothing  higher  than  perfect 
peace ;  but  it  must  be  peace  through  holiness.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  use  in  abstracting  ourselves  from  earth,  if  we  chng  to 
self  After  all,  it  is  self  that  torments  us ;  and  if  we  could  wean 
ourselves  from  all  things  else,  so  long  as  self  remains,  there  is 
no  perfect  peace. 

XV. 

I  was  rather  struck  with  this  thought  on  reading  Hutton's 
monograph  on  Cardinal  Newman.  It  is  not  very  interesting  read- 
ing, because  it  is  too  philosophical,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  too  syn- 
thetic. We  all  like  analysis  of  character — the  drawing  asunder 
and  unravelling  of  the  various  threads  that  make  up  human  life. 
But  when  an  author  begins  to  draw  big  conclusions  on  things  in 
general  from  these  threads,  it  is  apt  to  weary.  But,  it  is  whole- 
some to  learn  that  the  great  Cardinal  did,  in  early  life,  grasp 
the  principle  that  "  Holiness  is  better  than  peace !  "  It  seems 
a  paradox,  under  one  aspect,  because  we  generally  understand 
that  peace  is  the  concomitant,  or  result,  of  holiness.  But  the 
meaning  clearly  is  that  the  soul  that  seeks  peace  without  holiness 
will  never  find  it ;  that  life,  an  imperfect  thing,  is  inseparable  from 
trial ;  that  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome,  not  to  be  avoided  ;  that 
the  soul  that  shrinks  into  itself  behind  the  ramparts  of  philosophic 
thought,  will  be  discovered,  and  that  cares  will  creep  over  the 
wall ;  and  that,  finally,  it  is  only  by  self-abandonment,  and  the 
annihilation  of  our  own  wills  that  we  can  foreshadow  in  life  the 
peace  of  eternity.  This  is  what  the  Lord  meant  when  He  said : 
"  My  peace  I  leave  unto  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  !  Not 
as  the  world  gives,  do  I  give  unto  you !  " 

XVI. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  all  this  is  true,  there  are  secondary  helps 
in  reflection  which  are  not  to  be  despised.  And  one  of  these 
comes  from  retrospection.  Remorse  for  failures  or  mistakes  is 
foolish.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  imperfection.  The  past 
should  not  be  allowed  to  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  on  the  present, 
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nor  to  project  itself  across  our  future.  But  it  has  its  lessons — the 
supreme  one,  that  anxiety  is  not  only  want  of  faith,  but  foolish  in 
the  extreme ;  and  the  other,  a  lesson  of  supreme  gratitude  to  the 
merciful  Providence  who  has  ordered  our  lives  so  peacefully. 
The  little  souls  that  fume  and  fret  under  the  little  worries  and 
vexations  of  life,  should  often  take  up  their  diaries  and  read  them- 
There  they  will  see  how  trifling  were  the  things  that  poisoned 
their  daily  happiness ;  how  insignificant  the  grains  of  dust  that 
made  the  discord  of  their  lives.  A  little  courage  would  have 
brushed  that  dust  aside  and  restored  the  soul  to  harmony  and 
happiness.  But  no !  we  preferred  the  luxury  of  knowing  that 
we  were  unhappy ;  and  grudged  ourselves  the  little  labor  that 
would  have  restored  concord  and  peace.  Nay,  most  people  nurse 
their  miseries,  and  help  them  to  grow,  as  if  they  believed  that  the 
monotony  of  peace  were  undesirable;  and  that  a  life  vaiied  by 
vexations  were  preferable  to  a  calm  and  equable  existence  free 
from  worry,  and  mapped  without  the  red  or  black  lines  that  con- 
note disaster  or  suffering. 

XVII. 

Then,  I  would  make  such  little  souls  walk  the  hospitals  at 
least  once  a  year.  Nothing  reconciles  the  unhappy  to  their  lot. 
but  to  see  others  suffer  more,  and  to  see  what  they  themselves 
have  escaped.  The  philosopher  who  suffers  from  Taedium  Vitae, 
the  fine  lady  who  is  ennuyee,  the  querulous,  the  discontented, 
should  see  the  possibilities  of  suffering  that  are,  alas !  the  inher- 
itance of  our  race.  Here,  within  earshot  of  the  busy  hum  of  city 
life,  is  a  staid  building.  No  pretence  to  architecture  without ; 
within,  everything  sacrificed  to  cleanliness  and  neatness.  A  few 
yards  away,  on  the  pavements  of  the  great  city,  the  votaries  of 
Vanity  are  sweeping  by,  their  little  frames  filled  out  and  decorated 
with  all  the  appliances  that  Art  and  Fashion  can  invent.  They 
walk  with  the  proud  gait,  the  stately  movements  of  young  gods 
and  goddesses.  The  earth  is  theirs ;  and  theirs  is  the  heritage  of 
the  sky  and  sea.  Here,  ranged  in  long  rows,  are  the  couches  of 
their  suffering  sisters.  Very  low  and  humble  they  are,  as  their 
breasts  heave  with  the  convulsions  of  difficult  breathing,  for  that 
tiny  occult  mechanism  has  built  him  a  resting-place  in  their  lungs, 
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and  is  living  by  exhausting  their  life.  Round,  lustrous  eyes, 
hectic  cheeks,  dry,  hot  hands,  wet  hair,  are  their  signs  and  symbols 
of  disease ;  and  creosote,  formaldehyde,  carbolic,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  White  Rose,  or  Heliotrope,  which  they  shook  from 
their  raiment  only  a  little  while  hence,  as  they  spurned  the  very 
pavement  beneath  their  feet. 

XVIII. 

Here  again  is  another  Temple  of  Hygeia,  or  rather  of  Death, 
for  in  these  cancerous  and  tubercular  cases  the  fair  goddess  is 
ruthlessly  expelled  by  the  skeleton  god.  Tossing  on  couches  of 
pain,  their  entrails  gnawed  by  the  fell  disease,  or  visibly  rotting 
away  from  the  disease  in  cheek,  or  tongue,  or  teeth,  or  breast,  the 
poor  victims  linger  on  through  a  hell  of  agony,  and  invoke  the 
King  of  Terrors  in  vain.  And  here  is  another  Temple  where 
some  two  thousand  are  lodged, — beings  once  rational,  but  now 
with  reason  dethroned, — helpless,  animals,  ships  without  a  rud- 
der, tossed  hither  and  thither  through  the  stormy  seas  of  their 
imaginings,  with  no  power  of  guiding  and  directing  themselves 
through  the  fierce  impulses  of  animal  instincts  and  desires. 
It  is  a  cage  for  wild  beasts.  Witness  the  iron-barred  windows, 
the  padded  cell,  the  various  instruments  of  restraint,  the  strong 
men  and  women  to  cope  with  the  paroxysms  of  insanity.  And 
this  is  a  Temple  of  Justice,  wherein  the  elements  dangerous  to 
society  are  incarcerated.  A  thousand  cells  radiate  from  a  central 
hall.  In  each  is  an  outcast.  Seated  on  a  plank  bed,  staring  at 
white-washed  walls,  fed  like  a  beast  through  an  aperture,  each 
wretched  soul  ponders  on  his  misery,  eats  his  heart  with  remorse, 
or  curses  that  society  which,  for  its  own  safety  and  well-being, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
mortals  thus. 

XIX. 

And  so,  side  by  side,  the  gay  and  the  sorrowful.  Fortune's 
darlings  and  Destiny's  victims,  move,  in  a  kind  of  Holbein  pic- 
ture, toward  the  inevitable.  Now,  who  hath  cast  the  dice,  and 
appointed  the  lots  of  each  ?  It  is  not  merit,  for  in  most  cases 
my  Lady  of  pain   on   her   couch   of  suffering  is  a   very  much 
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superior  being  to  my  Lady  of  pleasure  on  the  pavement.  But 
that  is  not  the  question  now.  The  question  now  is,  how  can  you 
repine  at  trifles,  and  fret  yourself  to  death  over  imaginary 
troubles,  like  Moliere's  Le  Malade,  when  you  have  escaped  the 
coffin,  the  hospital,  the  gaol,  the  Bedlam,  and  all  their  terrible 
concomitants  ?  And  if  you  have  come  to  middle  age,  or  have 
mounted  the  mid-hill  and  crest  of  life,  and  are  passing  peacefully 
into  the  valley,  how  can  you  repine,  when  you  have  left  so  much 
misery  behind  you,  and  the  fair  vista  of  an  honored  old  age 
stretches  before  you.  Oh,  but  that  disappointment !  That  suc- 
cess of  my  neighbor's  !  That  prosperous  marriage  !  That  success- 
ful speculation  !  He  taken  and  I  left !  He  with  ten  thousand  a 
year,  and  I  with  only  five !  And  he,  with  ten  letters  after  his 
honored  name,  and  I  with  only  six  !  Avaunt,  thou  ingrate  !  Thou 
who  hast  never  proven — 

How  salt  a  savor  hath 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  path 
To  climb  and  to  descend  the  stranger's  stairs, 

XX. 

I  would  put  side  by  side,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Table 
of  Sins  in  every  Catholic  prayer-book,  an  examination  of  escaped 
horrors  thus : — 

Hast  thou  ever  been  under  the  surgeon's  knife  ?  Hast  thou^ 
ever  seen  the  doctors  in  their  white  waterproofs,  or  bloodproofs, 
gaily  chatting  in  the  operation-room,  and  testing  the  edges  of 
their  knives,  and  thou  on  the  table  ?  Hast  thou  seen  the  sponges- 
and  the  lint,  and  the  splinters,  and  the  hot-water,  and  the  nurses 
standing  by  the  table,  watching  thee  ?  Hast  thou  ever  known 
the  sickening  odor  of  the  anaesthetic,  which  is  to  send  thee  into 
the  unknown  bourn,  from  which  thou  mayest  never  return  ?  Hast 
thou  ever  had  sentence  of  death  passed  on  thee  by  thy  physician  ? 
That  cough  is  phthisis ;  that  little  nodule  of  flesh  is  incipient  can- 
cer ;  that  flush  and  chill  is  typhus ;  that  sudden  pain  in  thy  left 
arm  is  cardiac  trouble ;  that  inability  to  grasp  thy  pen  is  incipient 
paralysis ;  that  strange  hesitation  about  thy  words  is  brain  dis- 
ease. Hast  thou  ever  dreaded  the  slow  approach  of  insanity? 
Hast  thou,  like  a  certain  great  Cardinal,  lived  all  thy  life  beneath 
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its  horrible  shadow  ?  Hast  thou  fallen  into  the  grip  of  the  law, 
and  carried  with  thee  the  indelible  stain  of  the  prison  ?  Nay,  do 
not  frown  down  the  question  as  impertinent.  Did  not  Philip  Neri 
say  to  Philip,  as  he  saw  a  criminal  haled  to  execution  :  There 
thou  goest,  Philip,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  !  And  if  thou  hast 
escaped  all  these  things,  and  the  many  more  too  numerous  to 
mention,  go  down  on  thy  knees,  and  thank  thy  God  for  His 
mercies ! 

XXL 

Thank  God  for  the  greatest  mercy  of  all — that  He  has  drawn 
down  an  impenetrable  veil  over  thy  future ;  and  lifts  the  curtains 
of  thy  destiny,  only  fold  by  fold,  and  day  by  day.  What  would  it  be 
if  the  same  Hand  had  unrolled  for  thee  the  map  of  thy  life,  and 
shown  thee  in  thy  adolescence  all  the  terrors  of  thy  future  years  ? 
How  thou  wouldst  have  glided  over  the  pleasures  of  thy  exist- 
ence with  indifference,  and  fastened  the  eyes  of  thy  imagination  on 
the  dangers  and  the  pitfalls,  the  sorrows  and  the  shames,  that  are 
marked  so  clearly  on  the  diagram  of  thy  existence !  How  thou 
wouldst  extenuate  and  make  little  of  life's  pleasures;  and  ex- 
aggerate its  pains !  And  with  what  terrible  foreboding  wouldst 
thou  approach  crisis  after  crisis  in  thy  life;  and  forget  the  chance 
of  victory  in  the  dread  of  defeat !  Verily,  God  is  merciful !  It 
is  only  to  His  great  martyrs,  most  of  all  to  the  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
that  He  reveals  the  far-off  Mount  of  Suffering ;  and  allows  the 
shadow  of  the  three  crosses  cast  by  the  setting  sun  of  Olivet  to 
darken  the  pathway  of  an  entire  life ! 

xxn. 

I  wonder,  is  there  a  human  being  who  would  willingly  take 
the  ordering  of  his  destiny  out  of  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  cast  the  horoscope  of  his  own  life  ?  Would  he  accept  the 
proposal  if  made  to  him  thus : 

"  Now  you  can  frame  and  form  your  future  according  to  your 
own  desires.  You  can  have  all  that  the  human  heart  may  desire 
— wealth,  position,  honors,  influence,  old  age.  But  you  must 
accept  with  them  their  concomitants ;  and  the  burden  of  your 
own  imperfections.     You  can  frame  your  future  destiny ;  but  you 
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must  bear  it  on  your  own  shoulders ;  and  look  for  no  assistance 
from  above." 

No  Christian  believer  would  accept  such  a  proposal ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  even  if  a  pure  Agnostic  would  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility.  We  might  elect  to  have  the  framing  of  our  own 
futures,  bit  by  bit ;  but  to  round  our  whole  lives  in  the  circle  of 
our  fantasies  and  wishes  is  a  something  we  would  shrink  from. 
And  then  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  disappointment  and 
defeat  with  the  self-reproach  that  would  accompany  both  if  we 
made  our  own  election.  Now,  if  we  fail,  the  failing  is  not  of  our 
own  choosing.  We  can  place  it  at  the  door  of  Destiny :  or,  with 
higher  faith  and  meekness  we  can  say  it  is  the  Will  of  God.  But 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  remorse  is  absent,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  disaster  and  defeat  followed  close  in  the  wake  of  the 
voyage  we  had  mapped  for  ourselves  along  the  high  seas  of  life. 
There !     What  a  meditation  I  have  made  over  an  open  trunk !  ! 

XXIII. 

Swish,  swish,  comes  still  the  rain  ;  but  now  it  is  night.  The 
short  day  has  wept  itself  out ;  and  its  narrow  twilight  has  yielded 
to  great,  black  night.  All  the  greater  security  for  you,  my  home- 
loving  friend.  It  is  dark  at  four  o'clock,  and  here  are  five  long 
hours  of  uninterrupted,  unbroken  peace  with  your  books  and 
pen.  How  the  former  glint  and  wink  in  the  firelight  and  lamp- 
light !  All  day  they  were  dull  and  silent.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  their  time  has  now  come,  and  they  display  all  the  finery  of 
bookbinding  to  attract  attention.  I  can  almost  imagine  them  saying, 
like  the  little  children :  "  Take  me  !  Take  me !  "  and  pouting,  if  left 
behind.  Which  shall  I  take  ?  Well,  tastes  vary.  Sometimes,  I 
take  a  violent  fancy  for  biographies — the  inner  histories  of 
remarkable  men.  I  like  to  see  them  turned  inside  out,  and  all 
their  greatnesses  and  all  their  weaknesses  revealed.  How  im- 
perative a  thing  was  genius !  How  it  compelled  work  even  to 
the  starveling,  and  compelled  admiration  even  to  the  unwilling ! 
But,  what  an  unhappy  possession  !  If  happiness  were  the  end 
and  aim  of  existence,  better  be  a  hind  than  a  poet,  "  a  fool  i'  the 
forest  "  than  a  "  swan  of  Avon."  But  this  is  the  unvarying  equi- 
librium of  life : 

To  learn  in  sorrow  what  they  teach  in  song. 
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XXIV. 
Sometimes,  too,  I  put  aside  human  lives,  and  wander  abroad 
on  the  wings  of  travellers,  away  to  the  South,  to  the  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  bearing  still  on  scarp  and  cliff  the  ruins  of  the 
great  Romans.  Further  still,  to  the  "  Isles  of  Greece,"  haunted 
by  all  the  melody  of  the  ancient  language,  and  by  the  ghosts  of 
all  the  singers  and  heroes  that  are  immortalized  in  verse,  or  statue, 
or  drama.  Further  still,  to  the  silent  monasteries  of  the  Levant,  or 
the  still  more  sequestered  and  archaic  convents  there  above  the 
iEgean  Sea.  Further  still,  to  the  shores  of  Palestine — the  sacred 
land — the  home  at  Nazareth,  where  I  should  like  to  live  forever 
— the  cave  at  Bethlehem — the  Sea,  where  Christ  walked  upon  the 
waters,  and  to  whose  voluptuous  cities,  now  crumbling  ruins,  He 
preached.  Further  still,  to  Egypt  with  all  its  mystic  religions 
buried  beneath  its  sands,  and  only  the  Eternal  Sphinx  looking 
out  with  its  pathetic  eyes  for  the  reincarnation  of  its  deities. 
Further  still,  to  the  lands  of  the  Kaaba,  and  the  Fire-worship- 
pers, where  the  air  is  warm  with  hot  scents  above,  and  fetid  with 
the  germs  of  disease  beneath  near  the  surface.  Further  still,  to 
the  cradle  of  civilization,  India,  whence  Aristotle  drew  his  wis- 
dom— ^the  land  of  the  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and  Siddartha;  of  strange 
mysterious  rites,  where  the  natural  fades  away  into  the  super- 
natural, and  the  visible  calls  to  the  unseen ;  the  edge  of  the  mys- 
terious Orient,  whence  all  faiths  have  come,  to  broaden  out  into 
mysticism  and  superstition,  or  to  be  concentrated  into  the  vital 
and  life-giving  doctrines  and  ethics  of  Christianity. 

XXV. 

But  I  have  two  constant,  never  varying  loves — my  philoso- 
phers and  my  poets.  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  mental  pleasure 
or  stimulant  than  the  study  of  mental  philosophy.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  great  study.  It  is  so  clear,  so  defined,  so  perfect  in  definition 
and  principle  and  axiom,  that  you  feel  quite  safe  and  walking  on 
level  ground,  until  suddenly  the  great  gulf  yawns  under  your 
feet,  and  beneath  you  is  roaring  that  unplummeted  sea.  You  look 
down,  down.  It  is  crystal-clear,  but  no  soundings.  Here  Plato 
gazed,  and  Aristotle  pondered !  Here  Kant  watched  during  his 
ninety  years,  only  to  turn  away  sadly  in  the  end.     Here,  too,  our 
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child-philosophers  of  this  unthinking  age,  fling  their  little  lines 
weighted  with  modern  discoveries.  Alas !  they  will  not  even  sink 
beneath  the  surface.  And  the  great  deeps  are  still  unfathomed, 
and  the  great  gulf  unspanned.  And  yet  the  quest  is  not  unfruit- 
ful. If  it  only  taught  humility,  it  would  be  a  great  gain.  But 
it  does  more.     It  is  like  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail  that : 

Drove  them  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries,  , 

And  earthly  heats  that  spring  and  sparkle  out 
Among  us  in  the  jousts,  while  women  watch 
Who  wins,  who  falls  ;  and  waste  the  spiritual  strength 
Within  us,  better  offered  up  to  Heaven. 

At  least,  we  know  of  no  dishonored  Knight  of  Philosophy.  Vota- 
ries of  other  sciences  may  be  impure.  And  alas  !  for  our  poets — 
the  sacred  fire  does  not  always  burn  up  carnal  concupiscence. 
But  Philosophy  seems  always  to  have  kept  her  clients  clean  from 
grosser  appetites  and  fleshly  desires ;  and  if  they  erred,  it  was 
through  the  spirit,  and  not  through  the  flesh. 

XXVI. 

There  is  no  author  so  worshipped  by  youth,  so  contemned 
by  experience,  as  Lord  Macaulay.  I  remember  turning  over  and 
over  like  a  delightful  sweetmeat  in  the  mouth  those  words  of  his  : 

**  It  was  a  scene  which  Salvator  would  have  loved  to  paint ;  and 
around  which  Claude  Lorraine  would  have  thrown  all  the  glowing 
effulgence  of  the  setting  sun." 

I  had  another  melodious  caramel  from  Telemaque : 

II  me  mena  jusqu'au  vaisseau  ;  il  demeiu-a  sur  le  rivage. 

These  were  the  happy  days  when  we  did  not  trouble  much 
about  sense,  so  long  as  we  had  sound.  But  in  more  mature  years, 
the  impertinent  logic  of  common  sense  interferes,  and  tells  us 
that  there  is  color-poison  in  that  sweetmeat.  In  a  word,  that  it  is 
not  true.  And  every  Macaulayite  must  suffer  disillusion.  Nay, 
it  seems  really  surprising  that  such  an  omnivorous  reader  should 
have  committed  himself  to  so  many  utterly  untenable  positions. 
Words  came  to  him  too  easily,  and  he  wrote  too  rapidly  to  be 
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accurate.  And  then, — well,  then,  the  public  forgives  a  good  deal 
to  its  favorites ;  and  this  he  knew.  But  I  think  the  most  extrava- 
gant statement  he  made  is  that  in  his  feeble  essay  on  Lord  Bacon, 
where  he  says  :  "  The  ancient  philosophy  was  a  treadmill,  not  a 
path.  It  was  a  contrivance  for  having  much  exertion  and  no 
progress.  Every  trace  of  intellectual  cultivation  was  there,  except 
a  harvest.  There  had  been  plenty  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  reap- 
ing, thrashing.  But  the  garners  contained  only  smut  and  stub- 
ble." Macaulay  does  not  conceal  his  sympathies  with  that  purely 
utilitarian  philosophy  which  places  a  shoemaker  before  a  sage 
or  a  poet ;  and  thinks  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  steam  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  institution  of  Christianity. 

XXVII. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that,  although  the  Baconian  philosophy 
is  justly  credited  with  all  these  mechanical  and  material  improve- 
ments that  go  to  make  what  is  called  progress  in  our  day, 
the  world,  which  utilizes  these  improvements,  persists  in  placing 
the  leaders  of  purely  metaphysical  thought  in  kingly  supremacy 
over  all  the  race  ?  Bacon  himself  descends  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  philosopher,  when  placed  side  by  side  with  a  Hegel 
or  a  Fichte.  No  one  would  think  of  mentioning  Stephenson  in 
the  same  breath  with  Reid  or  Hamilton ;  or,  in  our  own  days,  of 
placing  an  Edison  or  Marconi  on  the  same  level  with  Herbert 
Spencer  or  Lotze.  Man's  mind  will  ascend,  in  spite  of  material 
conveniences,  far  above  purely  physical  and  transitory  things,  and 
will  busy  itself  for  ever  in  seeking  to  measure  space  and  infinity. 
And  it  is  not  on  the  crutches  of  the  inventions  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, but  on  the  wings  of  speculative  thought,  it  will  ever  seek 
to  penetrate  the  unknown.  All  that  human  ingenuity  can  ever 
devise  will  never  reach  beyond  the  wings  of  Icarus.  Its  desires, 
passions,  ambitions,  reach  higher.  Mechanical  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries, however  ingenious  and  useful,  can  never  become  aught 
but  toys  in  the  hands  of  a  Child  of  the  Infinite.  One  thing  alone 
lifts  him  into  the  empyrean,  the  elevation  of  pure  thought,  subli- 
mated by  faith,  and  raised  by  its  power  to  regions  otherwise 
impossible  and  inaccessible. 
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XXVIII. 

All  great  writers  have  had  their  visions.  "  In  sleep,  in  a 
vision  of  the  night,"  revelations  come.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
stand  out  conspicuous  by  the  multitude,  the  sublimity,  or  the 
horror  of  their  dreams.  Lucian  seemed  to  have  followed  them» 
or  imitated  them.  St.  Augustine  had  his  beautiful  vision  of  Chas- 
tity, which  left  him  in  the  agony  of  self-reproach,  the  prelude  to 
his  conversion.  Every  one  knows  the  sublime  picture  of  Philoso- 
phy drawn  by  the  imagination  of  Boethius : 

"  While  I  was  pondering  this  in  silence,  and  using  my  pen  to 
set  down  so  tearful  a  complaint,  there  appeared  standing  over  my 
head  a  woman's  form,  whose  countenance  was  full  of  majesty, 
whose  eyes  shone  as  with  fire,  and  in  powers  of  insight  surpassed 
the  eyes  of  men,  whose  color  was  full  of  life,  whose  strength  was 
yet  intact,  though  she  was  so  full  of  years  that  none  would  ever 
think  she  was  subject  to  such  age  as  ours.  One  could  but  doubt 
her  varying  stature,  for  at  one  moment  she  repressed  it  to  the 
common  measure,  of  a  man,  at  another  she  seemed  to  touch  with  her 
crown  the  very  heavens ;  and  when  she  had  raised  higher  her 
head,  it  pierced  even  the  sky,  and  baffled  the  sight  of  those  who 
wo'.ild  look  upon  it.  Her  clothing  was  wrought  of  the  finest 
thread  by  subtle  workmanship  brought  to  an  indivisible  piece. 
This  had  she  woven  with  her  own  hands,  as  I  afterwards  did  learn 
by  her  own  shewing.  Their  beauty  was  somewhat  dimmed  by 
the  dulness  of  long  neglect,  as  is  seen  in  the  smoke-grimed 
masks  of  our  ancestors.  On  the  border  below  was  inwoven  the 
symbol  11,^  on  that  above  was  to  be  read  a  %?  And  between 
the  two  letters  there  could  be  marked  degrees,  by  which,  as  by  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder,  ascent  might  be  made  from  the  lower  principle 
to  the  higher.  Yet  the  hands  of  rough  men  had  torn  this  gar- 
ment, and  snatched  such  morsels  as  they  could  therefrom.  In 
her  right  hand  she  carried  books,  in  her  left  was  a  sceptre  bran- 
dished." 

Macaulay  can  hardly  have  seen  this  description,  especially  the 
lines  we  have  ventured  to  italicize.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Reformers  esteemed  as  a  compliment,  as  he  tells  us  in 
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that  same  essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  the  reproach  that  was  so  fiercely 
levelled  at  them :  "  NuUo  apud  Lutheranos  philosophiam  esse  in 
pretio." 

XXIX. 

Macaulay,  too,  had  his  vision,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  least- 
known,  yet,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  poems.  This,  too,  was  in 
woman's  form : 

Oh,  glorious  lady,  with  the  eyes  of  light, 
And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow, 

Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
Warbling  a  sweet  strange  music,  who  wast  thou  ? 

The  answer  appears  ambiguous ;  for  no  one  seems  able  to  decide 
whether  it  was  philosophy  or  literature.  But,  evidence  inclines 
somewhat  to  the  former ;  and  still  more  evidently  to  the  former 
under  any  but  a  utilitarian  aspect : 

Without  one  envious  sigh,  one  anxious  scheme, 
The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign  ; 

Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of  dream. 
Mine  all  the  past ;  and  all  the  future  mine. 

Fortune  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low, 
Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth, 

Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  that  I  bestow, — 
The  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  thee  free  ; 

And  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

This  would  seem  to  point  to  Literature  as  personified  by  the 
Vision ;  for  Macaulay  did  not  lay  claim  to  be  considered  a  philo- 
sopher. Yet,  when  she  recalls  her  work,  and  her  protection  of 
her  votaries,  one  is  insensibly  reminded  of  the  figure  that  ap- 
peared to  Boethius : 

In  the  dark  hour  of  shame  I  deigned  to  stand 
Amid  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side  ; 
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On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand 

Through  months  of  pain  the  sleepless  bed  of  Hyde. 

I  brought  the  wise  and  great  of  ancient  days 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  alone ; 

I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 

Of  the  bright  ranks  that  guard  the  eternal  throne. 

Still  more  shall  we  give  our  vote  for  Philosophy,  when  she  makes 
her  promises  of  protection  and  strength  to  her  client : 

When  friends  turn  pale,  when  envious  traitors  fly, 
When  hard  beset,  thy  spirit  justly  proud. 

For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  faction,  and  a  raving  crowd. 

Amid  the  din  of  all  things,  fell  and  vile. 

Hate's  yell,  and  envy's  hiss,  and  folly's  bray, 

Remember  me  ;  and  with  an  unforced  smile, 
See  riches,  baubles,  flatterers,  pass  away. 

XXX. 

So  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Macaulay,  the  most  successful 
man  of  letters  of  his  generation,  did  experience  that  fine  tonic  of 
strong  minds — the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  contemporaries.  It 
is  strange  that  this  curious  and  venomous  antagonism  does  not 
seem  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  Art,  nor  yet  the  domain  of 
Science.  The  reason  is  evident.  Only  experts,  who  had  passed 
through  a  professional  training  will  venture  to  criticise  a  picture,  or 
offer  an  opinion  on  a  new  discovery  in  Science.  But  in  literature, 
everyone  is  qualified  to  judge  ;  and  to  reject  or  accept,  condemn 
or  magnify  a  new  appearance.  Philosophy,  however,  has  her 
atonements  and  consolations.  All  will  pass  !  It  is  the  book-mark 
of  St.  Teresa  over  again — honor,  dishonor ;  the  smile,  the  sneer  ; 
the  glory,  the  gibe ;  the  laurel,  the  thorn  ;  all  will  pass : 

Yes,  they  will  pass  away  ;  nor  deem  it  strange  ; 

They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the  sea ; 
And  let  them  come  and  go  ;  thou,  through  all  change 

Fix  thy  firm  gaze  on  Virtue  and  on  me  ! 
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XXXI. 

Some  day,  when  science  has  made  such  advance  that  human 
labor  will  be  required  no  longer,  men  will  sleep  by  day,  and  watch 
the  stars  by  night.  For,  of  the  two  revelations  of  Nature  which 
strike  the  senses,  unquestionably  that  of  darkness  is  the  more 
magnificent.  We  see  but  one  sun  by  day,  and  that  a  star  of  the 
second  or  third  magnitude ;  we  see  countless  suns  by  night  of 
every  color  and  brilliancy.  And  scattered  amongst  them,  here  and 
there,  vast  nebulae,  the  seeds  or  laboratories  of  other  universes ; 
and  we  know  that  creation  and  destruction,  the  weaving  of  gases 
into  suns,  and  the  dissolution  of  suns  into  gases ;  and  the  evolution 
of  planets  around  every  sun  ;  and  the  creation  and  conservation 
of  vast  intelligences  on  each  planet — that  all  these  processes  are 
eternally  going  on,  there  in  the  workshop  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  that 
stretches  in  its  vast  immensity  through  space,  and  is  ubiquitous  in 
its  operations  as  well  as  infinite  by  its  presence.  What  is  the  little 
work  of  our  planet,  lighted  by  one  pale  star,  to  this  ?  What  the 
birth  of  mere  plants  and  flowers,  the  revolution  of  momentary 
seasons,  the  petty  history  of  men,  with  their  little  wars  and  con- 
quests, compared  to  the  vast  operations  of  the  universe  ?  You 
see  littleness  by  day,  greatness  by  night ;  limitations  in  the  sun- 
light, infinity  in  the  dark ;  man's  little  work  by  day,  God's  stu- 
pendous operations  by  night.  And  so,  when  we  come  to  read  more 
familiarly  the  book  of  the  heavens,  and  astronomy  becomes  a 
popular,  from  being  an  occult  science,  men  will  watch  the  stars  all 
night ;  and  derive  from  the  evergrowing  wonder  and  mystery  of 
the  Universe  deeper  veneration  and  greater  love  for  the  Mighty 
Spirit  that  rules  and  operates  through  all. 

XXXII. 

Hence  in  the  olden  times  when  men  thought  much,  and  spoke 
little,  they  deemed  the  darkness  divine.  'li  to  8etov  o-koto^;^  "  O 
divine  darkness !  "  said  the  Areopagite.  "  Who  hath  made  the 
darkness  his  hiding-place,"  said  that  great  thinker  St.  Paul,  and 
there  "  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible."  "  If  you  pierce  this  dark- 
ness," said  Nazianzen,  "  who  will  flash  forth  ?  "  Yes  !  darkness 
filleth  space.     Darkness  is  the  ocean  ;  the  suns  are  but  the  lamps 
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that  float  hither  and  hither  on  its  surface.  Consider  only  that 
immense  field  of  utter  and  impenetrable  darkness  that  stretches 
from  the  remotest  orb  of  our  solar  system  to  the  nearest  fixed 
star!  With  the  tremendous  velocity  of  light — 186,000  miles  in  a 
second — it  takes  four  hours  to  traverse  our  solar  system,  and 
reach  its  outer  world,  Neptune,  or  to  bring  back  one  ray  to 
us  from  that  remote  and  solitary  world.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
awful  chasm  of  darkness  that  lies  beyond  ?  For,  from  Neptune, 
a  soul  winged  with  the  velocity  of  light  would  take  not  four  min- 
utes, but  four  years  to  reach  the  next  sun  and  system  !  What  a 
black  yawning  immensity !  What  a  universe  of  darkness !  Look- 
ing back  even  from  its  threshold,  our  sun  is  but  a  glinting  and 
flickering  star ;  the  planets  are  invisible.  Very  soon  the  sun 
itself  dies  out  in  the  darkness,  and  all  is  night,  night !  Once  and 
again  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a  mighty  comet  comes  dashing  out 
of  space,  as  an  express  train  would  flash  out  of  a  tunnel,  and 
swishes  away  with  its  long  streamer  of  light  into  the  darkness 
again.  At  intervals,  there  is  a  rumble  or  crash  of  the  debris  of 
worlds  that  broke  up  centuries  ago.  All  else  is  midnight  or 
gravelike  blackness,  until  we  break  into  the  light  of  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri,  and  behold  the  sister-suns,  for  ever  gravitating  towards  each 
other,  and  for  ever  kept  apart  by  the  Invisible  Hand ;  and  wheel- 
ing in  circles  of  light  around  their  resplendence,  vast  planets, 
drinking  in  life  and  beauty,  and  sweetness,  from  these  glorious 
lamps  in  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City !  And,  away  once  more 
through  another  ocean  of  darkness  to  the  light  of  a  more  trans- 
cendent sun ! 

XXXIII. 

It  struck  me,  one  of  these  cold  frosty  nights  in  late  Decem- 
ber, as  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  my  garden,  and  saw  the  surpassing 
splendors  of  the  Winter  constellations, — what  a  cataclysm  there 
would  be,  if  that  Infinite  Hand  were  lifted  for  a  moment  from 
His  Creation.  No  one,  even  the  most  sceptical,  denies  that  Law, 
Supreme,  Inexorable  Law,  guides  and  governs  our  Universe.  But 
Law  is  merely  another  word  for  Will.  So  surely  as  the  mariner's 
hand  is  on  the  helm  of  his  ship,  or  the  finger  of  the  engineer  is 
on  the  throttle  of  his  express  engfine,  so  surely  is  the  Hand  of 
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God  upon  the  mighty  mechanism  of  His  universe.  Of  course, 
worlds  break  up  with  their  tremendous  concussions,  and  scatter 
their  fragments  through  space,  to  be  resolved  again  into  their 
original  gases.  Suns,  too,  are  quenched,  and  their  corresponding 
planets  starved  out  of  life,  and  frozen  into  lunar  deserts.  But 
this  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine  Economy,  that  builds 
out  of  ruin,  and  breaks  only  to  reconstruct  on  a  larger  and 
greater  plan.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  sun,  like  our  own,  could 
break  from  its  moorings  in  space,  and,  taking  the  whole  system 
with  it,  should  plunge  across  the  deserts  of  the  universe,  and 
carry  its  tremendous  and  liberated  forces  into  the  orbits  of  other 
suns  and  systems ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  these,  in  turn,  struck 
by  this  terrific  and  lawless  energy,  should  be  driven  from  their 
orbits,  and  carry  their  weight  and  velocities  into  the  heart  of 
other  systems,  until  all  were  driven  from  their  centres,  where 
they  had  swung  in  perfect  equilibrium, — what  a  fearful  cataclysm 
it  would  be !  What  ruin  upon  ruin,  destruction  upon  destruction 
would  ensue!  What  conflagrations  would  light  up  the  black 
deserts  of  interstellar  spaces ;  and  what  glowing  and  incandescent 
gases,  liberated  by  such  gigantic  convulsions,  would  stream  across 
the  universe !  What  awful  thunders  would  shake  the  foundations 
of  earth  and  rock  the  thrones  of  Heaven !  And  how  all  would 
finally  settle  down  into  primeval  chaos,  and  darkness  would  fold 
its  wings  over  a  universe  once  more  dissolved  into  atoms ! 

XXXIV. 

What  a  grotesque,  beautiful,  ridiculous,  sublime,  a  little  being 
is  Man  !  Hanging  on  for  a  brief  moment  by  the  slender  foothold 
he  has  on  that  little  bubble  in  space,  the  Earth, — he  looks  out 
from  its  darkened  side  into  the  Immensities  that  wheel  above 
him ;  and  he  wants  to  understand  them  all,  nay,  to  grasp  them  in 
his  tiny  fingers,  and  with  his  little  mind.  An  insect,  looking  out 
with  wide,  wondering  eyes  from  an  oak  leaf  in  a  forest,  and  feel- 
ing his  way  timorously  with  his  antennae,  is  not  more  insignifi- 
cant. And  yet,  this  man  is  in  reality  the  mystery  of  the  universe. 
For  the  latter  is  intelligible  enough ;  and  to  larger  comprehen- 
sion, even  simple  in  its  greatness.     And  it  also  demands  God. 
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He,  too,  is  intelligible,  because  He  is  all  greatness  and  sublimity. 
There  is  no  need  for  reconcilements  and  adjustments  there.  All 
is  simple ;  and  all  is  great.  But  Man —  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Fichte, 
in  his  introductory  lecture  on  "The  Destination  of  Man,"  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  "  collect  yourselves — go  into  yourselves — for 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  things  without,  but  simply  with 
the  inner  self"  They  drew  themselves  together.  "  Gentlemen," 
he  continued,  "  think  the  wall  {Denken  Sie  die  Wand)."  They 
thought  the  wall.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  think  him  who  thought  the 
wall."  Not  so  easy.  There  was  evident  embarrassment.  They 
shuffled  in  their  seats.  Some  rose  up.  The  wall  was  easy 
enough.     They  themselves  were  the  mystery ! 

XXXV. 

Yes,  say  what  we  will,  Man  is  the  Mystery  of  Creation.  God 
is  no  mystery  to  Himself,  nor  perhaps  to  the  colossal  intelligences 
that  He  has  created.  Nay,  our  own  poor  reason  reaches  to  His 
existence  at  least.  We  see  immensities  and  worlds  swimming  in 
space  ;  but  see  also  order,  law,  everywhere.  And  we  know  there 
must  be  an  Ordainer  and  a  Legislator.  And  then  we  mount,  step 
by  step,  to  His  ineffable  attributes.  It  is  only  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  inward  on  ourselves,  that  we  are  smitten  with  astonishment. 
For,  whereas  all  without  us  is  cosmical,  uniform,  perfect,  all  within 
us  is  chaotic  and  contradictory.  We  are  a  miracle  and  a  mystery 
to  our  own  comprehension.  We  know,  but  cannot  tell  why  we 
know.  Our  senses  are  the  sources  or  rather  the  conduits  of 
knowledge,  yet  they  deceive  us.  Our  passions  degrade  us,  or 
elevate  us.  To-day  we  grovel  in  the  sty  of  Epicurus ;  to-mor- 
row, our  desires  waft  us  into  the  empyrean.  Our  fellowmen  are 
infinitely  lovable,  and  infinitely  hateful.  Brute  and  angel,  like  the 
Woman  Beast  that  stares  across  the  Egyptian  sands,  we  watch  for 
the  reading  of  the  riddle ;  but,  unlike  her,  we  cannot  wait. 

Doneraile,  Ireland.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 
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Excavations  in  Palestine. — In  the  Quarterly  Statement,  July 
to  September,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Dr.  Schumacher 
gives  a  report  of  recent  discoveries  near  Galilee.  The  writer  belongs 
to  Professor  Sellin's  party  of  excavators,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  Europeans,  an  Austrian  Imperial  Commissioner,  and  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  and  women.  They  con- 
ducted excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Taanach, 
which  is  now  Tell  Ta'annek.  The  tell  rises  120  to  140  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  large  pear- 
shaped  plateau  of  1,050  feet  by  450,  its  highest  point  being  nearly 
800  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  plateau  down  to  the  rock  four 
large  trenches  were  cut,  in  one  place  36  feet  deep.  Much  pottery 
was  discovered,  belonging  to  all  ages,  except  that  of  Rome.  The 
remains  are  Phcenician,  Jewish,  Amorite,  and  even  pre-Amorite. 
Jewish  jars  were  discovered  among  the  pottery,  containing  the 
ashes  of  young  children,  but  no  trace  of  adult  remains.  There 
must  have  been  an  ancient  Jewish  children's  cemetery  on  the 
spot ;  near  it  was  laid  bare  a  rock  altar,  with  a  rock-cut  step, 
dishes  for  offerings,  and  channels  for  carrying  away  the  blood. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Statement,  Sir  Charles  Wilson  gives 
an  account  of  the  excavations  that  have  recently  been  made  by 
Dr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  McAlister  on  behalf  of  the  Fund  itself.  Four 
sites  have  already  been  investigated.  The  first  is  Tell  Zakanya, 
above  the  Vale  of  Elah,  from  which  one  has  a  striking  view  of 
the  battlefield  in  which  "  David  slew  Goliah."  Here  a  town  was 
laid  bare  of  which  no  name  has  survived.  But  the  remains  show 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  late  pre-Israelite  period,  perhaps  about 
1500  B.  C,  that  it  was  fortified  in  Jewish  times,  perhaps  by  the 
successor  of  King  Solomon,  that  it  was  occupied  in  the  Seleucid 
period,  and  that  it  was  deserted  after  a  short  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine occupation.  Dr.  Bliss  provisionally  identifies  it  with  Azekah 
or  Socoh.     Dr.  Bliss  then  describes  the  work  on  the  site  of  Tell- 
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€S-Sdfi,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vale  of  Elah,  and  may- 
be the  ancient  Gath.  Since  a  modem  village  and  a  cemetery- 
occupy  most  of  the  summit,  the  area  of  excavation  was  rather 
limited.  Still,  enough  was  done  to  prove  that  there  existed  a  city 
in  the  early  pre-Israelite  period,  probably  about  1700  B.  C,  which 
must  have  continued  down  to  the  days  of  the  Seleucids.  Next, 
we  come  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  which  lies  south  of  Tell  Zakartya. 
The  city  on  this  site,  no  clue  of  whose  name  has  been  discov- 
ered, must  have  been  founded  in  the  early  pre-Israelitic  period, 
abandoned  long  before  the  Hebrew  conquest,  reoccupied  during 
the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  fortified  in  Roman  times.  A  Roman 
villa  occupied  the  centre  of  the  mound.  The  fourth  site  is  Tell 
Sandahannah,  which  lies  about  a  mile  south  of  Beit  Jibrin. 
Almost  all  the  remains  are  of  the  Seleucid  period,  but  the  Seleu- 
cid  town  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Jewish  city  "  which  is  almost 
certainly  the  Biblical  Mareshah."  A  small  suburb,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  still  retains  the  name  in  its  modernized 
form,  Khurbet  Met' ash.  The  town  was  plundered  by  Judas 
Machabaeus,  taken  by  John  Hyrcanus,  restored  to  the  Idumaeans 
by  Pompey,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  40  B.  C. 
The  site  yielded  much  pottery  and  many  limestone  inscriptions. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  ancient  imprecations ;  but  one  bears  the 
name  of  Berenike,  possibly  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  IV ;  another 
was  found  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  a  queen  Arsinoe,  identi- 
fied by  Clermont-Ganneau  with  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
IV,  a  lady  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Raphia. 
The  site  next  to  be  attacked  is  Gezer,  and  it  is  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all.  It  stands  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  carriage  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  little ;to  the  north  from  the  railway. 
Though  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Tell  Amarna  Tablets, 
its  name  occurs  in  the  Bible  only  at  Jos.  10  :  33  ;  but  it  was  not 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews  at  that  early  period.  When  the  cities 
were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  Gezer  was  given  to  the  Kohathites. 
After  this,  the  town  is  not  mentioned  till  about  the  time  of  David ; 
it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  was  taken  by  this  great  warrior, 
but  it  was  certainly  taken  a  short  time  after  by  Pharaoh,  who 
burned  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  present  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Solomon.     Not  to  follow  up  the  later  history  of  the  town,  we 
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only  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  if,  during  the  course  of  exca- 
vation the  ashes  of  a  burned  city  are  found  at  the  very  spot  where 
they  ought  to  be  situated,  archaeology  will  furnish  another  in- 
stance in  which  it  confirms  the  data  of  Biblical  chronology. 

Thus  far  we  have  reviewed  the  results  of  the  Austrian  and 
the  English  excavations  in  Palestine.  The  first  director  of  the 
American  Institute  in  Jerusalem,  Prof.  Torrey,  has  conducted  some 
excavations  at  Sidon ;  similarly,  a  Russian  delegation  has  been 
engaged  in  limited  researches  in  Syria,  especially  about  Palmyra.^ 
But  neither  of  these  efforts  appears  to  have  thus  far  produced  any 
remarkable  results. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Deutsche  Paldstina  Verein  had 
devoted  all  the  efforts  to  topograpical  studies  in  Palestine.  But 
at  the  instigation  and  under  the  auspices  of  Emperor  William, 
it  has  now  again  procured  a  firman  from  the  Turkish  government 
allowing  excavations  to  be  made  at  Tell  Moutesellim,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Megiddo.  A  rich  harvest  of  archaeological  results 
is  therefore  expected  in  the  near  future.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  reader  to  recall  here  the  fact  that  the  visit  of  Emperor 
William  to  Ba'albek,  during  to  month  of  November,  1898,  was 
the  beginning  of  German  excavations  among  the  ruins  of  that 
ancient  and  interesting  city.  A  month  after  the  imperial  visit 
the  architect.  Dr.  R.  Koldewey,  drew  a  map  of  the  extant  ruins 
and  proposed  a  scheme  of  excavations.  These  were  begun  on 
August  8,  1900,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  O.  Puchstein,  by  the 
architects  B.  Schulz  and  D.  Krencker ;  Dr.  Sobernheim  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  inscriptions.  The  expenses  are  paid  partly  by 
the  German  government,  and  partly,  it  is  said,  by  the  Emperor. 
The  full  results  will  not  be  known  till  the  work  of  excavation  is 
completed;  but  conclusions  important  enough  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  were  published  last  year.^  Finally, 
we  may  add  here  a  notice  of  Prof.  Grotemeyer's  studies  in  which 
he  compares  the  data  given  in  the  visions  of  A.  K.  Emmerich, 
with  the  corresponding  historical  and  geographical  facts  of  the 
Bible.^     Thus  far  two  fascicles  of  these  curious  studies  have  been 

1  Gjmpt.  rend.  Acad.  Enscript.  et.  Bel. -Lett,  April,  1902,  p.  100. 
'  Jahrb.  d.  k.  deutsch.  Arch.  Inst,  133  flf.,  1901. 

*  Studien  zu  den  Visionen  der  gottseligen  Augustinemonne  A.  K.  Emmerich. 
MQnster,  1902,  AschendorfT. 
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published.  The  last  contribution  touches  upon  three  subjects : 
Gideon's  victory  over  Madian,  Capharnaum  and  its  surroundings, 
and  the  war  between  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas  and  Herod 
Antipas,  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  so-called  visions  of  A. 
K,  Emmerich,  their  agreement  with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  is  cer- 
tainly a  subject  of  wonder.  The  writer  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
the  victory  over  Madian  especially,  the  writings  of  the  simple  nun 
solve  a  topographical  problem  that  has  puzzled  a  number  of  the 
most  learned  and  critical  commentators. 


SCIENOE. 


The  Jesuits  and  Automatic  Storm  Warnings  by  Wireless  Tele- 
graph.— The  seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatory of  St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  gives  a  description  of  a 
new  instrument  which  has  been  invented  during  the  year  by  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Odenbach,  S.J.,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory.  It  is 
called  the  Ceraunograph,  or  lightning  recorder.  .  Its  purpose  is 
to  foretell  the  approach  of  electrical  storms.  It  makes  use  for 
this  purpose  of  the  principles  and  apparatus  employed  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  instrument  promises  to  be  of  no  little  service  in 
foretelling  by  a  few  hours  at  least  the  occurrence  of  important 
electrical  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  says  that  there  are  certain  storms  which  come  up 
suddenly,  move  forward  rapidly  on  very  erratic  courses,  and  do 
great  damage  if  they  happen  to  burst  upon  a  locality  unawares. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  the  line-squall  and  the  dreaded 
tornado.  The  line-squall  maybe  described  as  a  long  narrow  band 
of  wind  and  rain,  sweeping  across  the  country,  broadside  on,  like 
a  wall  of  rain. 

The  velocity  of  the  wind  in  these  storms  may  reach  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  in  single  gusts.  This  form  of  storm  and  the  tornado 
are  responsible  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  damage  to  life  and 
property  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  winds  which  accompany  them. 

Most  of  the  danger  and  damage  could  be  avoided,  \{  even  a 
brief  warning  of  the  advancing  storm  could  be  given.     So  far  the 
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United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  made  use  of  the  telegraph  for 
this  purpose,  but  this  is  both  too  expensive  and  too  limited  in  its 
operation.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  great  number  of 
despatchers  along  the  line  of  storm  to  keep  the  central  office 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  same.  There  are  no  experts  to 
make  the  announcements.  The  professional  Weather  Bureau 
official  is  tied  down  to  routine  work,  most  of  the  time  in  a  build- 
ing where  his  command  of  horizon  is  very  limited.  He  may  be 
taken  by  surprise  and  find  himself  suddenly  shut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  central  office.  If  the  storm  comes  over 
the  sea  or  the  lakes  there  is  no  way  to  give  due  warning. 

These  storms  manifest  themselves  some  time  beforehand  by 
means  of  the  electric  discharges  that  accompany  them  and  they 
do  this  from  great  distances.  In  1898,  Ducretet,  the  well-known 
instrument  maker  at  Paris,  reported  to  the  French  Academy  that 
electrical  discharges  from  distant  thunder  storms  had  been  recorded 
on  a  wireless  telegraph-plant  at  his  works.  Since  then  other  ob- 
servations have  been  made,  especially  by  various  Italian  astrono- 
mers. The  Rev.  P.  J.  Schreiber,  S.J.,  of  the  Kalocsa  Observatory 
(Hungary),  succeeded  in  getting  warnings  of  distant  thunder 
storms  by  means  of  special  instruments.  To  Father  Odenbach, 
of  St.  Ignatius  Observatory,  Cleveland,  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
applied  wireless  telegraphy  before  anyone  else  to  this  purpose  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  ago  since  the  first 
warning  was  received  and  two  hours  later  the  thunder  storm 
occurred.  An  improved  apparatus  has  recently  been  introduced 
at  the  Observatory,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  instrument  is  an  extremely  simple  one,  and  its  mechanism 
can  be  readily  understood  by  any  one  familiar  with  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  will  open  up  a 
new  future  in  meteorological  work.  As  Father  Odenbach  himself 
says :  "  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to 
harness  lightning  and  make  it  record  its  own  doings  at  a  distance 
and  during  its  gradual  approach,  just  as  the  wind,  temperature, 
sunshine,  and  pressure  have  been  harnessed  and  forced  to  record 
their  own  doings  for  the  benefit  of  meteorology."  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  new  instrument,  once  it  is  generally  introduced,  will  serve 
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to  protect  many  lives  and  much  property,  by  permitting  prepa- 
rations for  the  safety  of  those  who  are  threatened  by  an  im- 
mediate storm. 

A  Century  of  Evolution. — The  recent  publication  of  a  posthu- 
mous essay,  "  Evolution  and  the  Present  Age,"^  by  the  late  John 
Fiske,  suggests  a  comparative  study  of  the  most  recent  teachings 
concerning  the  significance  of  the  theoiy  of  evolution  by  a  thinker 
noted  for  his  breadth  of  views,  contrasted  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  original  evolutionist  Lamarck,  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Lamarck  happens  to  be  a  Catholic  scientist,  and  his  biography 
presents  most  interesting  phases  of  study  for  modern  evolutionists. 
Fiske,  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  says :  "As  the  disclosures  of 
the  past  century  become  assimilated  in  our  mental  structure,  we 
see  that  man  is  now  justified  in  feeling  himself,  as  never  before,  a 
part  of  nature ;  that  the  universe  is  no  inhospitable  home  ;  that  the 
mighty  sweep  of  its  events  from  age  to  age  is  but  the  working 
out  of  a  cosmic  drama  in  which  his  part  is  the  leading  one ; 
and  that  all  is  an  endless  manifestation  of  one  all-pervading  crea- 
tive Power,  protean  in  its  myriad  phases,  yet  essentially  similar 
to  the  conscious  soul  within  us." 

Lamarck,  in  the  appendix  to  his  book  Recherches  stir  V Organi- 
zation des  Corps  Vivants,  refers  thus  to  his  first  idea  of  evolution 
which  constituted  a  change  of  view  from  his  former  outlook  upon 
nature.  "  I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  that  species  were  con- 
stant in  nature  and  that  they  were  constituted  by  the  individuals 
which  belong  to  each  of  them.  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was 
in  error  in  this  respect  and  that  in  reality  only  individuals  exist 
in  nature."  This  was  the  first  clear  expression  of  the  idea  of 
evolution,  at  least  in  modern  times.  It  was  made  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  1802;  and  though  Lamarck  had  been  almost 
forgotten  for  so  long,  he  has  at  the  present  time  far  more  scien- 
tific followers  than  Darwin. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  similar  are  the  expressions  of  two 
men  a  hundred  years  apart  with  regard  to  this  problem  of  evolu- 
tion which  we  are  accustomed  sometimes  to  think  so  typically  a 
product  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lamarck  says 
in  the  Philosophie  zoologique  :  "  Surely  nothing  exists  except  by  the 

'  Harper^ s,  November,  1902. 
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Will  of  the  Sublime  Author  of  all  things.  But  can  we  not  assign 
Him  laws  in  the  execution  of  His  Will  and  determine  the  methods 
which  He  has  followed  in  this  respect?  Has  not  His  infinite  power 
enabled  Him  to  create  an  order  of  things  which  has  given  suc- 
cessively existence  to  all  that  we  see  as  well  as  to  that  which 
exists  and  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  ?" 

And  in  another  place :  "  To  regard  nature  as  eternal,  and  con- 
sequently as  having  existed  from  all  times,  is  to  me  an  abstract 
idea,  baseless,  limitless,  improbable,  and  not  satisfactory  to  my 
reason.  I  much  prefer  to  think  that  all  nature  is  only  a  result. 
Hence,  I  suppose,  and  I  am  glad  to  admit  it,  a  first  cause,  in  a 
word  a  Supreme  Power,  which  has  given  existence  to  nature  and 
which  has  made  it  in  all  respects  what  it  is." 

"  Nature,  that  immense  totality  of  different  beings  and  bodies, 
in  every  part  of  which  exists  an  eternal  circle  of  movements  and 
changes,  regulated  by  law  ;  totality  alone  unchangeable  so  long  as 
it  pleases  its  Supreme  Author  to  cause  its  existence,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  whole,  constituted  by  its  parts  for  a  purpose  which 
its  Author  alone  knows." 

The  pendulum  of  scientific  opinion  swings  remorselessly  to 
and  fro,  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  century  we  look  back,  the  actual 
advance  is  never  very  far  distant  from  the  starting-point,  though 
in  the  meantime  there  have  been  excursions  of  supposed  scientific 
progress  that  seemed  to  carry  it  far  away  from  the  conservative 
opinions  of  a  past  age.  Evolution  is  not  near  so  new  as  has  been 
imagined,  and  even  what  is  new  in  it  is  only  a  slight  modification 
of  what  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  the  centuries  has  brought  us 
with  a  brand-new  coat  of  materialism  at  the  beginning  to  dis- 
guise it. 

Recent  Studies  in  Immunity  from  Disease. — American  scientific 
medicine  never  had  a  greater  compliment  paid  to  it  than  when 
Professor  WilHam  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
at  Baltimore,  received  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  Huxley  lectures  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  in  London, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  scholastic  year.  His  predecessors 
in  the  lectureship  have  been  the  greatest  of  living  medical  scien- 
tists. The  first  Huxley  lecture  was  delivered  by  Sir  Michael  Fos- 
ter, the  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Cambridge  in  England,  and 
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admittedly  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  this  subject.  The 
second  lecturer  was  Professor  Virchow,  not  only  the  greatest  medi- 
cal man  of  his  generation,  but  perhaps  of  any  generation.  The 
third  lecture  was  delivered  by  Lord  Lister,  the  patriarch  of  Eng- 
lish surgery,  to  whom  modern  surgery  owes  more  than  to  any 
other.  It  is  indeed  a  noted  recognition  of  American  medical 
science  to  have  the  fourth  lecturer  invited  from  one  of  our  uni- 
versities. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Welch's  lecture  was  "  Recent  Studies  of 
Immunity,  with  Special  Reference  to  their  Bearing  on  Pathology." 
The  problem  of  immunity  has  always  proved  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  medical  investigators.  The  progress  in  knowledge  in 
recent  times,  instead  of  satisfying  th;e  appetite  for  more  precise 
information,  has  rather  whetted  it  by  giving  inklings  without  definite 
conclusions.  Why  men  having  once  had  a  contagious  disease, 
should  in  most  cases  be  immune  to  the  same  disease  afterwards 
has  remained,  until  the  present  time,  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Does 
smallpox,  for  instance,  exhaust  something  from  the  system  which 
takes  away  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  or  does  it  leave  something 
behind  which  protects  the  system  from  the  same  poison  ? 

There  have  been  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject. 
The  French  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  led  by  Metchnikofif,  have 
considered  that  immunity  was  due  to  an  activity  of  the  cells  of  the 
body,  and  especially  of  the  white  cells  in  the  blood,  which  have 
been  seen  consuming  microbes  and  hence  were  called  phagocytes 
or  cell-eaters.  The  Germans,  as  the  result  of  Behring's  discov- 
eries with  regard  to  diphtheria-serum,  have  been  inclined  to  place 
the  protective  influence  in  the  body  fluids,  and  especially  in  the 
blood-serum.  Recent  studies  by  Ehrlich  in  Germany,  confirmed 
by  observations  in  many  parts  of  the  medical  world,  seem  to  show 
that  a  combination  of  these  two  theories  leads  to  the  real  truth. 
The  serum  is  protective,  but  obtains  its  protective  properties  by 
absorbing  certain  substances  that  are  elaborated  in  the  white  cells 
of  the  blood  and  in  certain  other  body  cells.  The  principles  of 
immunity  and  protection  that  are  thus  being  laid  bare,  show  more 
clearly  than  ever  how  complicated  a  mechanism  the  human  body 
really  is,  and  how  much  more  even  than  has  been  thought,  cells  in 
each  part  and  organ  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  whole  body. 
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They  demonstrate  how  the  immense  aggregation  of  cells  must  be 
ruled  and  directed  by  some  central  agency  whose  purpose  is  the 
good,  not  of  any  one  part,  but  of  the  whole  body.  Professor  Welch's 
contribution  to  this  subject  is  a  theory  resting  on  observations 
made  in  America,  which  show  that  immunity  is  due  to  a  battle 
royal  between  microbe  cells  and  body  cells,  in  which,  when  the 
body  cells  conquer,  the  faculty  of  manufacturing  antitoxins  coun- 
teracting the  poison  of  the  bacteria  is  acquired  and  always  remains 
with  the  cells. 

Phototherapy.^ — Light  is  not  often  thought  of  as  an  active 
agent,  yet  this  little  book  of  Professor  Finsen's,  only  60  pages 
altogether,  on  the  use  of  light  as  a  remedial  measure,  represents  a 
very  decided  advance  in  modem  medicine.  Not  that  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  light  for  therapeutic  purposes  is  new ;  but  Professor 
Finsen  has  shown  how  this  agent  may  be  used  in  practice  with 
proper  effect,  and  has  suggested  the  safeguards  necessary  to 
prevent  its  being  harmful.  One  of  Professor  Finsen's  original 
observations  was  made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  light  upon 
smallpox.  It  is  curiously  interesting  and  almost  poignantly  sug- 
gestive of  how  slow  human  advance  is,  to  find  that  as  far  back  as 
the  thirteenth  century  John  of  Gaddesden  declared  that  light  had  a 
bad  effect  on  smallpox  patients.  Hence  he  insisted  on  their  being 
kept  in  a  room  from  which  light  was  excluded  by  means  of  red 
curtains,  and  whose  walls  were  painted  red.  Professor  Finsen's 
work  has  been  done  especially  with  regard  to  smallpox,  and  has 
brought  about  the  reintroduction  of  this  theory  of  the  lack  of 
irritation  in  red  light. 

Some  of  Finsen's  original  work  is  of  singularly  suggestive 
biological  interest.  He  points  out  that  nature's  reaction  to  light 
is  always  by  pigmentation,  that  is,  by  the  deposition  of  certain 
colored  granules  of  material  in  the  superficial  cells  which  prevent 
or  at  least  modify  the  further  noxious  action  of  light.  Finsen  and 
Unna  have  shown  that  so-called  sunburn  is  really  not  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  but  to  the  chemically  active  light  rays. 

*  Phototherapy.  By  Professor  Niels  R.  Finsen,  Copenhagen.  Translated  from 
the  German  Edition,  by  Professor  James  H.  Sequeira,  M.D.,  London,  M.R.C.P., 
Dermatological  Assistant  and  Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Light  Department  at 
the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Edward  Arnold,  37  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.  C,  1902. 
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These  are  the  so-called  ultra-violet  rays  ;  that  is,  those  waves  of 
light  which  are  so  short  that  they  produce  no  sensation  upon  our 
retina.  These  rays  have  an  easily  demonstrable  existence,  since 
they  are  very  active  in  their  influence  upon  a  photographic  plate. 
They  are  also  called  chemical  rays,  because  it  is  exposure  to  this 
part  of  the  spectrum  particularly  that  causes  those  chemical 
changes  to  take  place  which  are  usually  said  to  be  effected  by 
light. 

Professor  Finsen  has  shown  that  by  excluding  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays,  of  light  and  keeping  smallpox  patients  in  red- 
lighted  rooms,  the  disease  is  rendered  much  milder  and  shorter  in 
its  course,  and  there  is  much  less  pitting  than  when  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  ordinary  white  light.  Smallpox  is  not,  however,  the 
only  disease  for  which  light  has  proved  helpful.  Almost  any  of 
the  chronic  diseases  may  be  influenced  in  a  favorable  way  by 
exposure  to  concentrated  light  for  a  certain  length  of  time  every 
day.  Lupus  vulgaris  is  a  tuberculous  process  that  occurs  in  the 
skin.  It  has  its  seat  usually  upon  the  nose,  though  it  may  occur 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  extremely  obstinate  to  treatment, 
and  after  being  removed  frequently  recurs.  But  treatment  with 
concentrated  light  has  proved  more  constantly  beneficial  to  lupus 
than  any  other  agent  that  has  so  far  been  employed.  Certain 
superficial  cancers  that  are  very  slow-running,  those  particularly 
that  occur  in  old  people  about  the  face,  have  also  been  benefited 
by  Finsen's  phototherapeutic  methods. 

Professor  Loeb,  of  Chicago,  in  his  lectures  on  "  The  Dynamics 
of  Life  "  at  the  University  of  Columbia,  New  York  City,  last  term, 
said  that  there  was  much  more  promise  in  light  as  a  therapeutic 
agent  than  in  electricity.  There  is  no  form  of  life  which  at  some 
portion  of  its  existence  is  not  capable  of  being  greatly  modified 
by  exposure  to  light.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  change  the 
electric  conditions  of  living  things,  since  nature  has  taken  almost 
insuperable  precautions  to  protect  living  matter  from  a  disturbance 
of  the  electrical  equilibrium  on  which  the  continuance  of  life  de- 
pends. This  biological  notion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
popular  idea  that  expects  great  things  from  electricity  in  medi- 
cine and  hopes  for  very  little  from  so  ordinary  and  common  an 
agent  as  light.     There  is,  however,  at  the  present  moment  a  well 
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marked  tendency  away  from  marvellous  remedies  back  to  natural 
therapeutic  methods ;  and  light-therapy  is  only  one  of  them. 

Science  or  Bumblepuppy  ? — About  fifteen  years  ago,  Professor 
Thomas  Dwight,  the  distinguished  anatomist  of  the  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  wrote  for  the  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review^  an  article  with  the  above  title.  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  a  recent  clever  book  on  the  art  of  playing  whist  bore 
the  title  "  whist  or  bumblepuppy,"  in  which  bumblepuppy  was 
defined  as  "  persistence  in  playing  whist  either  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  its  known  principles,  or  in  defiance  of  them,  or  both." 

He  added :  "  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
bumblepuppy  in  the  world,  pervading  wider  and  loftier  spheres 
than  the  card  room,  but,  mutatis  muta^idis,  its  characteristics  are 
the  same.  Chief  among  these  is  the  contempt  of  first  principles 
which  are  not  acquired  without  study  and  which  do  not  add  to 
but  may  interfere  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  game.  Another  very 
common  characteristic  is  a  predilection  for  pyrotechnics."  Pro- 
fessor Dwight  applies  his  bumblepuppy  definition  to  certain 
articles  on  "The  Progress  of  Science,"  written  by  Grant  Allen,  and 
"  The  Progress  of  Thought  in  our  Time,"  by  J.  Addington  Symonds. 
The  articles  were  compiled  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and, 
as  Professor  Dwight  says :  "  Two  better  examples  of  the  most 
offensively  arrogant  bumblepuppy  would  not  easily  be  found. 
The  writers  in  question  have  assumed  the  absolute  truth  of 
theories  about  which  the  most  eminent  scientists  are  entirely 
at  sea." 

The  piece  de  resistance,  the  very  triumph  of  bumblepuppy  in 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article,  was  this  :  "  Life  thus  falls  into  its  proper 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  as  due  essentially  to  the  secondary 
action  of  radiated  solar  energy  intercepted  on  the  moist  outer 
crust  of  a  coohng  and  revolving  planet." 

Professor  Dwight  shows  the  utter  recklessness  and  predilec- 
tion for  pyrotechnics  that  such  wanton  assertions  display. 

We  are  almost  sorry  not  to  hear  from  the  genial  Harvard 
Professor  on  some  of  the  science  more  properly  called  bumble- 
puppy  in  the  popular  biology  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Carl 
Snyder   has  been  exploiting  certain    supposed  recent  advances 

'  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XII,  p.  636. 
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in  the  science  of  life.  In  an  article  in  Harper  s  for  November  we 
have  this  brilliant  definition  of  life  :  "  Physiology's  present  answer 
to  the  old  riddle  is  very  simple — Life  is  a  series  of  fermentations." 
Half  a  century  ago,  when  chemistry  was  occupying  the  centre 
of  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  life  was  defined  as  a  series  of 
chemical  reactions.  We  have  gotten  beyond  that,  but  at  the 
present  moment,  ferments  and  fermentations  are  prominently  on 
the  tapis,  and  so  life  is  a  series  of  fermentations.  If  there  is  any 
one  process  that  has  up  to  the  present  time  remained  almost 
hopelessly  obscure,  it  is  the  action  of  ferments.  There  are  probably 
grouped  together  under  the  word  fermentation  and  ferments,  a 
whole  series  of  disparate  actions  and  energies  and  even  biological 
elements.  The  predilection  for  pyrotechnics  is  the  only  possible 
reason  that  can  be  given  for  such  a  definition  of  life,  as  a  bit  of 
supposedly  popular  science.  Before  the  end  of  the  article,  Mr. 
Snyder  takes  occasion  to  quote  once  more  Professor  Loeb's  dec- 
laration that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  biologist,  or  should 
we  perhaps  rather  say  the  physiological  chemist,  will  "  take  life 
in  his  hands  and  play  with  it." 

Even  the  editor  of  Harper's,  Mr.  Alden,  in  the  Editor's  Study 
takes  occasion  somewhat  to  disown  a  few  of  Mr.  Snyder's  sup- 
posedly brillant  but  inane  theorizings.  The  greatest  of  living 
physical  scientists,  Lord  Kelvin,  is  known  to  have  said  "  that  the 
reversibility  of  every  motion  in  pure  dynamics  has  no  place  in  the 
world  of  life.  Even  to  think  of  it  (and  on  the  merely  dynamical 
hypothesis  of  life  we  can  think  of  it  as  understandingly  as  of  the 
origination  of  life  and  evolution  of  human  living  beings  without 
creative  power),  we  must  imagine  men  with  conscious  knowledge 
of  the  future,  but  with  no  memory  of  the  past,  growing  back- 
wards and  becoming  again  unborn,  and  plants  growing  down- 
wards into  the  seeds  from  which  they  sprang."  Mr.  Snyder  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  after  all,  in  spite  of  Lord  Kelvin's  enunciation, 
the  processes  of  life  are  reversible.  We  really  feel  too  bad  for 
Lord  Kelvin,  our  greatest  living  physicist,  but  then  who  is  Mr. 
Carl  Snyder,  and  what  has  he  ever  done  except  write  pyrotechnic 
popular  science  ?  No  wonder  Mr.  Alden  feels  called  on  to  apolo- 
gize for  him.  Bumblepuppy,  far  from  helping  on  the  cause  of 
science,  is  essentially  obscurantist,  and  at  least  our  presumedly 
better-class  magazines  should  be  above  it. 
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FROM  MY  SACRED-ART  PORTFOLIO. 

Whilst  nearly  all  the  sacred  incidents  of  the  New  Testament 
history  are  treated  by  the  oldest  Christian  artists  in  the  decora- 
tive setting  of  Roman  customs,  an  exception  is  made  whenever 
they  picture  the  Magi  or  the  two  martyrs,  Abdon  and  Sennen, 
who,  like  the  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  were  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Persia.  These  are  represented  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Old  Testament  figures,  Daniel  and  the  three  youths  in  the  fiery 
furnace ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  style  of  dress  different  from  that  of 
the  customary  toga  or  himation  which  Romans  and  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  wear.  The  Magi  accordingly  appear  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  catacombs  as  clad  in  a  short  tunic,  girt,  with  a  cloak 
and  cap. 

In  the  old  paintings  the  Magi  bear  no  distinctive  mark  to  indi- 
cate royalty,  such  as  was  given  them  by  artists  in  later  ages.  The 
insignia  of  crowns,  etc.,  were  added  in  reference  to  verse  lo  of  the 
71st  Psalm,  which  is,  no  doubt,  prophetic  of  the  Messianic  reign. 
It  is  David's  blessing  upon  Solomon  who  prefigured  the  one  great 
Descendant  of  the  royal  line  at  whose  feet  kings  of  all  nations 
would  in  time  do  homage.  The  first  representation  of  the  Magi 
as  kings  occurs  in  a  mosaic  of  the  eighth  century  which  belonged 
to  the  old  Vatican  Basilica.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  term  king  in  olden  times  had  a  wider  signification 
and  was  equivalent  to  satrap ;  hence  it  might  fitly  be  applied  to 
the  prominent  figures  who  came  to  represent  the  outside  non- 
Jewish  world  in  worshipping  the  King  of  kings.  Moreover,  the  ' 
absence  of  royal  insignia  in  the  old  Christian  wall-paintings  may 
be  observed  in  the  cases  of  undoubted  kings,  such  as  Solomon 
himself,  or  Herod.  "1 

The  number  of  the  Magi,  in  nearly  all  Roman  representations  ,) 

of  early  date  going  back  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  is 
three.  Syrian  tradition  favors  a  larger  number,  usually  twelve. 
There  are  two  pictures,  however,  in  the  Roman  churches  of  St. 
Domitilla  and  SS.  Pietro  and  Marcellino,  wherein  the  number  of 
the  Magi  is  apparently  given  as  six;  on  another  there  are  but 
two.  These  differences  are  due  more  probably  to  the  sense  of 
artistic  proportion  which  made  the  best  of  the  available  space, 
than  to  a  desire  for  historic  accuracy. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  oldest  pictures  of  the  Magi  represent 
these  invariably  as  standing, — that  is,  as  offering  their  gifts;  whilst 
later  art  lays  stress  on  the  prostration  and  adoring  attitude  of 
these  Wise  Men.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  peculiarity  is  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  early  Christians  the  pictorial  attitude  of  pros- 
tration or  genuflection  was  indicative  of  penance  or  supplication, 
and  thus  did  not  express  fully  the  disposition  of  the  Magi  who 
came  in  search  of  the  Prince  of  Truth  and  with  intention  to  offer 
gifts  to  Him.  Hence  we  find  them  pictured  presenting  not  only 
gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  but  flowers,  doves,  and  similar 
objects  as  well. 

The  star,  in  the  oldest  pictures  of  the  Epiphany,  has  sometimes 
the  form  of  the  monogram  of  Christ,  symbolic  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Messias,  who  came  to  enlighten  all  the  world. 

A  second  stage  in  the  artistic  development  of  the  Epiphany 
scene  apparently  neglects  the  historic  element  and  lays  stress 
upon  the  mystic  meaning  and  spiritual  import  of  the  incident  as 
related  by  the  Evangelist.  In  mosaics,  especially,  we  find  the 
Holy  Family  surrounded  by  magnificent  appointments  suggestive 
of  the  descent  from  the  royal  House  of  David.  The  Holy  Child 
sits  upon  a  central  throne,  the  star  above  Its  head.  Our  Blessed 
Lady  and  St.  Joseph  beautifully  robed,  with  groups  of  attendants 
about  them,  also  occupying  thrones,  the  Magi  in  Phrygian  dress, 
crowns  on  their  heads,  hastening  to  offer  their  gifts  in  large  and 
ornamental  cases.  Sometimes,  as  in  a  beautiful  mosaic  taken  from 
San  Apollinare  in  Ravenna  and  presumably  of  the  sixth  century, 
it  is  Our  Lady  who  occupies  the  throne,  the  Holy  Child  sitting 
upon  her  knee,  receiving,  as  it  were,  in  solemn  state  the  Magi, 
who  are  followed  by  a  train  of  holy  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
virgins. 

Giotto,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  pictorial  arrange- 
ment of  his  famous  painting  in  Padua  from  an  old  Greek  miniature, 
represents  the  three  kings  in  a  new  attitude.  The  first  of  the 
Magi,  a  venerable  figure,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  seat 
beneath  a  rudely  constructed  canopy,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Child,  who  is  in  the  arms  of  Our  Lady.  The  king's  crown  lies 
on  the  ground,  and  an  angel  at  the  left  of  Our  Lady  holds  the  gift 
which  he  has  presented.     The  other  two  Magi,  with  their  crowns 
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upon  their  heads,  are  standing  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  pay  their  homage  of  adoration.  One  of  them  is  middle- 
aged,  with  a  heavy  dark  beard ;  the  other  a  youth,  each  holding 
his  gift  in  his  hands.  St.  Joseph,  half  hidden  behind  Our  Lady, 
looks  reverently  upon  the  scene. 

Giotto's  pupil,  the  Florentine  Taddeo  Gaddi,  follows  his  mas- 
ter in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  in  which  he  emphasizes  his 
fondness  for  the  Madonna  by  his  care  for  artistic  detail.  The 
picture  to  which  we  refer  is  in  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  Fra- 
Angelico's  treatment  is  similar. 

The  artists  of  the  Renaissance  have  added  to  these  elements 
the  peculiarities  of  their  age  and  country.  Ghirlandajo  repre- 
sents Our  Blessed  Lady  as  shaking  hands  with  the  Magi.  Others, 
notably  the  Italian  artists  with  Paul  Veronese  (1580)  at  their 
head,  introduce  all  the  decorative  and  genre  elements  of  their 
day,  cavaliers,  servants  in  the  livery  of  the  Venetian  merchant, 
princes,  greyhounds,  falcons,  etc.  The  third  figure  of  the  royal 
group,  Balthasar,  is  usually  pictured  by  these  as  a  negro,  to  repre- 
sent the  black  race,  comprised  in  the  call  of  the  Messias. 

Among  other  notable  pictures  of  the  Epiphany,  Detzel  men- 
tions^ a  masterpiece  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (1423),  now  in  the 
Florentine  Academy.  Gentile  is  closely  followed  by  Antonio  da 
Murano  (1435),  as  exemplified  by  a  fine  copy  of  the'adoration  of 
the  Magi  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  He  introduces  the  figures  of 
God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  form  of  a  dove,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  chanting  the  "  Gloria  in  altissimis  Deo."  In  the 
Ufifizi  gallery,  at  Florence,  there  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  our  subject 
by  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1400),  another  by  Mantegna  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  perfect  technique ;  a  third  master-representation 
in  the  same  gallery  is  a  panel  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  who  also  has 
a  similar  painting  in  the  famous  Ermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.  Lo 
Spagna  (1530)  in  a  picture  at  the  Berlin  museum  presents  the 
Holy  Child  lying  on  the  ground,  adored  by  Our  Blessed  Lady 
and  the  Kings  who  offer  their  gifts.  In  the  Neapolitan  museum 
hangs  a  picture  by  Andrea  del  Solario,  in  which  the  Holy  Infant 
is  presented  to  the  Kings  by  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  holding 
Him  jointly  as  He  takes  the  gift,  a  large  vessel,  into  His  hands 

'  Ikonographie,  vol.  i,  p.  220. 
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A  recent  traveller  and  writer  sums  up  his  impressions  on  the 
subject,  which  he  kindly  sends  us,  as  follows : 

The  Epiphany  in  Art. — When  we  reflect  on  the  pictorial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  arrival  of  the  so-called  Kings  of  the  East  in  all 
their  Oriental  splendor,  trappings,  and  the  picturesque  feature  of 
Moorish  princes,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  greatest 
painters,  and  notably  the  greatest  colorists,  have  made  the  Epiph- 
any the  frequent  subject  of  their  work. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  we  admire  the  "  Dom  Bild  "  of 
Stephen  Loethenec.  In  the  Pinacothek  of  Munich  hangs  Roger 
Van  der  Weyden's  noble  painting.  In  the  Hospital  of  St.  John, 
Bruges,  Belgium,  thousands  visit  yearly  the  masterpiece  of  Hans 
Memlinc. 

The  call  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  often  represented  by 
triptychs  :  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  the  central  panel,  the  visit  of  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  being  represented  on 
the  side  panels. 

In  old  paintings  the  Child  blesses  ;  only  modern  painters  have 
made  him  fumble  in  the  gold  offering.  The  Blessed  Mother 
always  sits ;  Rubens  was  the  first  to  make  her  stand ;  his  dis- 
ciples followed  suit. 

Rubens  painted  the  "Three  Kings"  fifteen  times.  The  best  of 
these  are:  one  in  London,  the  other  in  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid. 

On  the  walls  of  a  church  in  Florence  are  the  noted  frescoes  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

The  Tanners'  Guild  of  Bruges,  Belgium,  ordered  a  painting  of 
the  Three  Kings  for  their  Guild  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame.  Hans  Memlinc  painted  it  for  them  in  1480.  It  is  now  in 
the  Munich  gallery. 
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CALENDAR  POR  JANUARY. 

[See  notes  and  explanations  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Thursday  i. — Circumcision.  Double  II  Class.  Holiday  of  Obliga- 
tion.    Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Preface  of  Christmas. 

Friday  2. — Octave  of  St.  Stephen,  Mart.  Double.  Mass — Red  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  John  Ev.,  Third  Prayer  of  Holy 
Innocents,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Christmas  (without  Communicantes). 

Saturday  j. — Octave  of  St.  Jolm,  Evang.  Double.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Holy  Innocents,  Credo,  Preface  of 
Apostles. 

Sunday  4. — Octave  of  Holy  Innoceilts.  Double.  Mass — Red;  Glo- 
ria, Credo,  Pref  of  Christmas. 

Monday  3. — Vigil  of  Epiphany.  Semidouble.  (Private  votive  Masses 
and  Masses  for  the  dead  forbidden.)  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  St.  Telesphorus,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Bl.  V.  M. 
(no  Credo),  Pref  of  Christmas. 

Tuesday  6. — Epiphany.  Double  I  Class,  with  Octave.  (All  Masses 
for  the  dead,  except  for  burial,  forbidden  during  the  entire  Octave.) 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Prefece  of  the  feast.  Holiday  of 
Obligation  for  England. 

Wednesday  "J. — OftheOctave.     Semidouble.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.    V.  M. ,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church,  or 
Pope,  Credo,  Pref  of  Epiphany. 
N.  B. — From  this  day  on  nuptials  may  be  solemnly  celebrated. 

Tfmrsday  8. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church,  or 
Pope  (in  Diocese  of  Charleston,  Fourth  Prayer  for  Bishop,  anniv. 
of  Consecration),  Credo,  Pref.  .of  Epiphany. 

Friday  p.  —Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church,  or 
Pope,  Credo,  Pref  of  Epiphany. 

Saturday  10. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church,  or 
Pope,  Credo,  Pref  of  Epiphany. 
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Sunday  11. — Sunday  within  the  Occave.  Semidonble.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Epiphany,  Third  Prayer  of 
St.  Hyginus,  P.M.,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Epiphany.  Roman  Order — 
Omits  Prayer  of  St.  Hyginus. 
Monday  12. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidonble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church,  or 
Pope,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Epiphany. 
Tuesday  13. — Octave  of  Epiphany.     Double.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 

Credo,  Pref.  of  the  feast. 
Wednesday  14. — St.  Hilary,  Doctor.    Double.    Mass — White ;  Gloria, 

Second  Prayer  of  St.  Felix,  Credo,  Common  Preface. 
Thursday  15. — St.  Panl,  Hermit.     Double.     Mass — White;    Gloria, 

Second  Prayer  of  St.  Maurus. 
Friday  16. — St.  Marcellus  I,  Pope,  M.     Semidouble.     Mass — Red  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M. ,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church, 
or  Pope.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.     Roman 
Order — St.  Marcellus.     Double. 
Saturday  17. — St.  Anthony,  Abbot.    Double.    Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 
Sunday  18. — Holy  Name  of  Jesus.    Double  II  Class.    Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  Third 
Prayer  (in  low  Masses  only)  of  St.  Prisca,  V.  M.     Credo,  Pref. 
of  Christmas,  Last   Gospel  of  the  Sunday  for  which  Missal  is 
transferred. 
Monday  ig. — St.  Canut,  King,  M.     Semidouble.     Mass — Red ;  Glo- 
ria, Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Marius  and  Companion  Martyrs,  Third 
Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 
Tuesday  20. — SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian.  Mart.    Double.    Mass — 

Red ;   Gloria. 
Wednesday  21. — St.  Agnes,  V.  M.     Double.     Mass — Red;  Gloria. 
Thursday  22. — SS.   Vincent    and   Anastasius,  Mart.     Semidouble. 
Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer 
for  the  Church,  or  Pope.     Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.     Roman  Order — SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius.  Double. 
Gloria. 
Friday  23. — Espousals  of  the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary.    Double  Major.  Mass 
— White ;  Gloria,    Second   Prayer  of  St.  Emerentiana,   V.    M. 
Credo,  Pref.  of  Bl.  V.  M.     Roman  Order — the  same  Feast,  Sec- 
ond Prayer  of  St.  Joseph,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Emerentiana,  Gloria, 
Credo,  Pref  of  Bl.  V.  M. 
Saturday  24. — St.  Timothy,  B.  M.     Double.     Mass — Red ;  Gloria. 
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Sunday  2j. — Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Double  Major.  Muss — White  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany, 
Credo,  Pref  of  Apostles,  Last  Gospel  of  the  Sunday,  for  which 
Missal  is  transferred. 

The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family  is  celebrated  in  some  Dioceses 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  Bishops.  Mass — White  ;  Glo- 
ria, Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Christmas,  and 
Last  Gospel  of  the  Sunday. 

Monday  26.  — St.  Polycarp,  B.  M.     Donble.     Mass — Red  ;  Gloria. 

Tuesday  27. — St.  John  Clirysostoni,  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Credo.  Roman  Order — St.  Vitalian,  Pope.  Double. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Wednesday  28. — St.  Peter's  See  at  Rome.  Double  Major.  (Transferred 
from  January  18.)  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St. 
Paul,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Agnes  (octave).  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apos- 
tles. Roman  Order — St.  John  Chrysostom.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Agnes,  Credo. 

Thursday  2g.  — St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Doctor,  Double.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria,  Credo. 

Friday  JO. — St.  Martina,  V.  M.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  Bl.  V.  M.,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church,  or 
Pope.  Black  or  any  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Felix  IV,  Pope.     Double,     Mass — White ;  Gloria. 

Saturday  ji. —  St.  Peter  Nolasco.     Double.     Mass — White;  Gloria. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purposes  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 
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As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead,  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc.,  see  under 
Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of 
locaj  feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

{a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

{F)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(^)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(</)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  e.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI.,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI.,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
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Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added.     . 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( 1 )  feast  of  our  Lord ; 

(2)  Double  of  the  I  Class; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  (^Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  OAMPBELLITES. 
The  question  has  been  put  to  us  whether  the  Catholic  Church 
recognizes  as  valid  the  baptism  administered  by  a  minister  of  the 
"  Disciples  of  Christ,"  commonly  called  "  Campbellites."  The  form 
used  by  that  sect  is  practically  the  same  as  the  one  used  by  Catho- 
lics, and  the  person  over  whom  it  is  pronounced  is  immediately 
after  immersed  in  the  water.  The  doubt  arises  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  words  and  the  immersion  are  not  simultaneous,  and 
might,  therefore,  not  be  considered  as  one  act,  in  which  the  words 
should  simply  express  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  question 
seems  important,  because  it  raises  another  regarding  the  validity 
of  a 'marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Campbellite.  That  mar- 
riage would  be  invalid,  if  the  Campbellite  is  not  regarded  as  validly 
baptized ;  it  would  be  valid  if  his  baptism  is  recognized.     In  both 
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cases  a  dispensation  would  indeed  be  required ;  but  from  two  very 
different  impediments.  If  the  pastor  sends  a  Catholic  wishing  to 
enter  marriage  with  a  Campbellite  to  the  bishop  for  a  dispensation, 
and  the  latter  grant  it  on  the  supposition  that  both  parties  are 
baptized,  and  only  differ  in  the  recognition  of  an  external  worship, 
would  that  dispensation  hold  good  if  theJCampbellite  rite  is  really 
invalid  ?  In  such  a  case  it  seems  a  different  dispensation  would 
have  to  be  obtained. 

To  make  the  full  import  of  the  above  question  clear,  I  premise, 
before  answering  directly,  some  general  remarks  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  the  accepted  law  and  practice  of  the  Church  to  consider 
the  baptism  of  water  conferred  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ 
as  valid,  no  matter  what  the  belief  or  morals  of  the  person  who 
administers  the  rite,  provided  such  person  intends  to  do  what  the 
Church  prescribes.  Hence  baptism  rightly  administered  by  a 
heretic  or  an  infidel  is  held  to  be  valid ;  so  much  so  that  if  there  be 
no  room  for  doubt  about  the  integrity  of  the  ceremony  performed, 
the  Church  does  not  even  permit  the  rite  to  be  repeated  by  a 
priest,  and  this  under  pain  of  censure. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  some  doubt  that  the  ceremony 
of  baptism  administered  by  any  person  other  than  the  priest  was 
essentially  faulty  or  defective,  so  that  the  words  (form)  employed 
were  not  really  the  same  as  those  prescribed  by  our  Lord ;  or  if  it 
be  doubtful  that  the  material  used  was  real  natural  water ;  or, 
lastly,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  water  and  the  words  were  applied 
indicated  that  there  was  no  intended  or  real  connection  between 
them,  or  that  the  person  did  not  mean  to  do  what  the  Church 
prescribes,  then — in  all  such  cases — the  baptism  is  not  regarded  as 
valid,  and  must  be  repeated. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  adult  persons  who,  having  a  doubt, 
wish  to  make  sure  of  their  having  received  the  sacramental  rite  of 
baptism  (since  it  involves  their  explicit  title  to  participation  in  the 
grace  of  salvation),  wish  also  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Hence,  when  there  is  question  of  certain  engage- 
ments entered  upon  by  them  under  the  assumption  that  they  were 
baptized  (and  therefore  members  of  Christ's  visible  Church),  such 
engagements  or  obligations  may  be  justly  held  to  bind  them. 
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Marriages,  therefore,  contracted  by  parties  baptized — even  if  their 
baptism  is  afterwards  proved  of  doubtful  validity — are  held  by 
the  Church  to  be  vaUd.^ 

The  baptism  administered  by  orthodox  Lutherans  who  main- 
tain the  Augsburg  confession,  or  by  Episcopalians  who  follow  the 
Catholic  Ritual,  or  by  Baptists  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the 
regeneration  by  means  of  baptism  as  established  by  Christ,  is  pre- 
sumably valid ;  and  though  converts  from  any  of  these  sects  are 
in  most  cases  conditionally  rebaptized,  because  the  evidence  of 
validity  in  individual  instances  is  wanting,  it  is  usually  assumed 
as  sufficient  proof  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a  subsequent  marriage 
between  Christians  thus  baptized.  After  these  preliminaries,  which 
will  help  to  clear  the  understanding  of  the  Catholic  position,  I 
return  to  the  question  : 

1.  Can  the  baptism  of  the  Campbellites  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  baptism  of  Lutherans,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Baptists,  so  that  a  marriage  between  a  Catholic 
and  a  Campbellite  contracted  without  dispensation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered vahd  ? 

2.  Does  the  dispensation  from  the  impediment  of  mixed  religion 
which  renders  such  marriages  simply  illicit,  apply  to  the  case  of 
Campbellites,  or  must  the  dispensation  be  from  the  diriment  or 
annulling  impediment  of  disparity  ? 

I  answer — that  the  baptism  of  the  Campbellite  sect  is  not 
Christian  baptism,  and  hence  the  union  between  a  professed  mem- 

*  Thus  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a  baptized  Protestant  is  considered  valid  in 
the  Church ;  and  the  single  obstacle  which  she  places  in  the  way  of  making  it  a  licit 
marriage  arises  from  a  decided  difference  of  Christian  profession  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
two  persons  who  ought  to  be  of  one  mind  on  so  serious  a  subject.  Even  if  the  Church 
did  not  give  her  consent  to  such  a  marriage,  it  would  be  considered  valid  by  her 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  In  such  cases  a  dispensation  is  given  to  safeguard  the  Catholic 
party  against  complete  separation  from  the  Church.  The  impediment  calling  for  this 
dispensation  (termed  mixed  religion)  is  granted  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
Catholic  party  retain  full  right  to  the  exercise  of  his  or  her  religion,  that  the  children 
be  raised  in  the  true  faith,  and  that  every  legitimate  effort  be  made,  by  example,  etc. , 
to  bring  the  non-Catholic  party  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

But  a  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  an  unbaptized  person  is  regarded  by  the 
Church  (to  whom  the  Catholic  party  professes  allegiance)  as  invalid.  If  for  serious 
reasons  she  dispenses  from  the  impediment  which  (termed  disparity  of  cult)  ordinarily 
annuls  such  a  marriage,  it  becomes  valid. 
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ber  of  that  sect  and  a  Catholic  is  invalid.  It  requires  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  impediment  of  disparity.     It  is  quite  true 

The  Baptism  of  the  "  Disciples   of  Christ  "  or  Camp- 

bellites 

is  similar  or  entirely  alike  to  that  of  the  Baptists,  which  is  usually 
held  to  be  valid  by  the  Catholic  authorities.  The  words  are  the 
same  as  were  used  in  the  Christian  Church  of  old,  and  the 
manner  is  by  the  ancient  mode  of  immersion.  The  form  (words) 
is  pronounced  immediately  before  the  act  of  ablution  by  immer- 
sion, and  though  there  are  theologians  who  call  the  validity  of 
the  act  in  question,  because  the  words  are  not  simultaneous  with 
the  act  of  baptizing,  common  sense  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
words  "  I  baptize  thee,"  directly  refer  to  the  act  of  immersion 
which  immediately  follows. 

But  the  essential  requisite  which  would  stamp  the  action  of  a 
Campbellite  preacher  as  Christian  baptism  in  the  sense  under- 
stood and  demanded  by  the  Church  is  still  wanting.  That  requi- 
site is  a  proper  intention.  The  followers  of  Thomas,  Alexander, 
and  John  Campbell,  whilst  retaining  the  outward  ceremonial  de- 
rived from  their  previous  allegiance  with  the  sect  of  the  Baptists, 
distinctly  repudiate  belief  in  the  Sacrament  of  Regeneration.  They 
hold  the  rite  of  baptism  in  water  to  be  a  symbolic  expression  of 
penance,  namely,  "the  burial  in  water  of  the  penitent  believer 
who  has  died  to  sin."  They  formally  protest  against  its  having 
the  meaning  and  virtue  of  cleansing  the  soul  from  original  and 
actual  sin.  Hence  their  action,  although  it  has  the  semblance  of 
Christian  baptism,  is  quite  as  different  from  it  as  would  be  the 
action  of  a  player  performing  the  function  on  the  stage  without 
any  intetition  of  fulfilling  the  prescription  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  faith  or  belief  of  the  person  bap- 
tizing does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  baptism ;  for  the  Church 
permits  infidels  and  heretics  to  baptize,  and  she  recognizes,  as  has 
been  said,  their  baptism  as  valid  provided  the  proper  form  of 
words  and  the  actual  ablution  be  observed. 

This  is  true  provided  the  infidel  or  heretic  baptizing  intends 
to  do  what  the  Church  prescribes  or  intends.  To  have  this  inten- 
tion he  need  not  personally  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  act,  nay, 
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he  might  beheve  the  very  contrary.  If  an  infidel  physician  bap- 
tizing the  child  of  a  Christian  mother  in  danger  of  death,  said  : 
"  I  mean  to  do  what  the  mother  of  the  child,  or  what  the  Roman 
Church  intends  by  this  act,"  he  would  baptize  validly,  although 
he  might  still  say  to  himself:  "  I  don't  think  this  ceremony  is  of 
any  use  to  the  soul,  and  I  would  not  have  my  own  child  thus 
baptized." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  performed  the  act,  saying  to  him- 
self: "  I  intend  simply  to  wash  this  child  clean,  but  since  it  be- 
longs to  a  Christian  mother  I  will  use  the  form  of  the  cross  and 
the  words :  '  I  wash  (or  baptize)  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,' 
etc.,"  he  would  not  baptize  the  child  validly,  because  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so,  whatever  his  belief  might  be. 

Herein,  I  think,  the  theologians  err  who  hold  that  practically 
we  are  to  accept  as  valid  all  baptisms  in  which  form  and  matter 
are  rightly  observed,  taking  no  account  whatever  of  the  intention. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  a  Campbellite  were  acting  for  a  Catholic, 
for  example  a  nurse  baptizing  the  dying  child  of  a  Catholic 
mother  whom  she  attends,  and  wishing  simply  to  fulfil  the 
mother's  intention,  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  baptized  the  child 
validly.  Yet  in  such  a  case  the  assumption  of  validity  arises  not 
from  the  fact  merely  that  she  used  the  right  form  and  matter,  but 
because  she  acted  presumably  in  the  intention  of  the,  mother  who 
wished  the  child  baptized  in  the  rite  of  her  own  Church.  Apart 
from  such  circumstances,  however,  the  baptism  administered  in 
the  Campbellite  rite  and  intention  is  no  baptism  in  the  Christian 
sense.  For  the  Campbellite  intends  distinctly  a  different  rite,  a 
sort  of  baptism  of  penance.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  there  is 
question  of  dispensation  in  reference  to  matrimony,  the  impedi- 
ment to  be  removed  is  that  of  disparity  and  not  merely  of  mixed 
religion. 
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THE  APOSTLES'  OEEED,  ITS  OEIGIN,  ITS  PURPOSE,  AND  ITS 
HISTORICAL  INTERPRETATION.  By  A.  0.  McGifFert,  Wash- 
bum  Professor  of  Ohui'ch  History  in  the  TJnion  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1902.  Pp.  vi— 206. 
Price  4s.  net. 

Professor  McGiffert  has  here  reprinted  in  a  readable  and  very 
clearly  printed  form  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Summer  School  of  Theology,  later  before  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  (partially)  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  held  at  Detroit  a  year  or  two  back.  He  has 
kept  substantially  to  his  original  text,  except  for  certain  changes 
which  further  study  has  made  necessary,  and  for  diverse  critical  notes 
which  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  treatise.  The  lecture 
possesses  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest,  and  the  professor  has  con- 
ferred a  boon  upon  students  by  his  republication  of  it.  Its  purport  is 
the  defence  of  the  two  positions  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  object  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  with  which  his  name  is  associated  in  America, 
viz.:  (i)  that  the  date  of  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church  in  Rome, 
of  which  the  so-called  "Apostles'  Creed"  is  the  offspring,  is  approxi- 
mately A.D.  150;  and  (2)  that  its  purpose  was  an  apologetic  one — 
to  defend  the  main  dogmas  of  Christianity  as  then  formulated,  against 
the  attacks  of  Marcionite  heretics. 

The  old  Roman  symbol  (a  shorter  form  of  the  present  Creed)  is 
quoted  by  Tertullian^  in  North  Africa  and  by  St.  Irenaeus*  in  Southern 
Gaul.  The  latter  Father  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  the  earliest 
witness  to  its  existence.  He  brushes  aside  as  unimportant  the  fact  that 
many  of  its  phrases  are  common  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  and 
relies  mainly  on  its  total  absence  from  the  Didache — a  document 
chiefly  concerned  with  pre-baptismal  instruction — as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  in  use  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century. 

1  De  Praescript.  Haeretic,  13,  14,  21  ;  Z>^  Virg.  Veland.,  I  /  Adv.  Prax., 
2,  3  ;  De  Corona,  3. 

»  Adv.  Haer.,    \,  10,  I  ;   i,  22,  i  ;   iii,  3,  3  ;  iii,  4,  2  ;   iv,  ^:i,  ^  ;  v,  20,  I. 
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From  the  references  in  Tertullian  and  St.  Irenaeus  the  author  con- 
siders it  evident  that  the  Symbol  was  originally  designed  as  a  baptismal 
confessional — **  a  form  of  words  in  which  the  convert  should  declare 
his  faith."  But  he  goes  a  step  farther  and  answers  his  own  query — 
**  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  existence  in  the  late  second  century 
of  an  elaborate  baptismal  confession  in  which  all  the  emphasis  is  on 
belief  and  not  a  word  is  said  about  conduct  ?  " — by  maintaining  that 
it  was  directed  against  one  form  of  error  only,  that  propagated  by 
Marcion.  According  to  the  latter,  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  God  of  the  Christians,  who  was  neither  creator  nor 
ruler  of  the  world  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  virtual 
dualism  cut  at  the  root  of  the  divine  unity,  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, the  divine  providence,  and  it  was  against  it  that  the 
first  article  of  the  Roman  Symbol :  "I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty"  (lit.,  " all  controUing, "  " all  governing " :  rzavTOKpdTwp) , 
was  directed.  The  second  article  likewise  was  not  intended.  Professor 
McGiffert  thinks,  **  as  a  summary  of  what  the  Christians  of  the  second 
century  believed  about  Christ, ' '  but  as  a  refutation  of  the  Marcionite 
denial  of  the  divine  Sonship.'  And  the  detailed  reference  to  the 
incidents  of  the  Incarnate  Life  is  taken  as  a  repudiation  of  the  Docet- 
ism  of  Marcion,  who,  in  common  with  the  Gnostics,  denied  the  reality 
of  Christ's  human  nature.  The  omission  of  our  Lord's  baptism  is 
explained  by  the  exaggeration  of  it  by  the  Docetic  sects. 

In  thus  attributing  the  object  of  the  Symbol  exclusively  to  a  con- 
troversial desire  to  meet  the  negations  of  the  chief  heretics  of  the  time 
by  the  counter-statements  of  orthodoxy.  Professor  McGiffert  parts 
company  with  authorities  of  the  reputation  of  Hamack  and  ICatten- 
busch  who  consider  the  Creed  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  mis- 
sionary or  evangelistic  purpose  quite  independently  of  existing  errors. 
He  does  not  so  much  answer  their  arguments  (which  he  admits  at  one 
time  convinced  him)  as  state  in  a  positive  form  the  evidence  to  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  various  articles.  The  weak  point  in  his 
position  is  undoubtedly  the  insertion  of  the  clause:  "I  believe  in 
.    .    .    Holy  Spirit "  (jTvcu/ia  ayiov)  without  the  definite  article.*    The 

'  Marcion  asserted  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  an  inferior  deity,  not  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

*  Another  article  unconnected  with  Marcion  was  that  on  Christ's  Resurrection. 
But  this  argument  cannot  be  pressed,  as  contemporary  writers  like  Tertullian  {Adv. 
Marc,  ii,  27;  iii,  8,  II,  19;  iv,  21,  43;  v,  5,  7,  20;  De  Carne  Xti,  5)  repre- 
sent Marcion  as  being  logically  bound  to  deny  the  doctrine,  although  in  fact  he 
accepted  it. 
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Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  Marcio- 
nite  doctrine ;  the  article,  therefore,  could  have  had  no  polemic 
purpose.  And  what  was  true  of  one  clause  might  be  true  of  all.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  dismisses  the 
subject  airily  in  a  paragraph  of  twelve  lines  with  the  weak  plea  that 
"  evidently  (sic)  the  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Creed  was  due 
simply  to  its  occurrence  in  the  baptismal  formula  upon  which  the 
Creed  was  based," 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in 
his  favor.  Of  course,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  ancient  Symbol 
existed  in  Rome  anterior  to  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  his  case  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  Kattenbusch,  indeed,  strives  to  find  traces  of  the 
several  articles  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  but  the  references  are 
altogether  too  obscure  to  carry  conviction  to  any  unbiassed  mind,  and 
Professor  McGiffert  adduces  strong  negative  evidence  from  the  Apology 
(I,  6i,  65-7)  where,  in  a  detailed  description  of  baptism,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Creed,  to  show  that  the  Roman  Symbol  was  then 
unknown.  {Cf.  Hamack's  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
1894,  pp.  147  ff.) 

The  two  writers  are  in  agreement  for  once  in  their  view  that  the 
Creed  originated  in  Rome.  Professor  McGiffert,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  the  point  (for  one  of  his  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  influence  of  the  Marcionite  heresy  in  the  formation  of  the 
Symbol  lies  in  the  well-known  prevalence  of  that  heresy  among  the 
Roman  Christians  of  the  second  century),  contents  himself  with  a 
somewhat  cursory  survey  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  older 
view,  maintained  by  Zahn  (^Das  apostolische  Symbolum,  pp.  37  ff".),  by 
Casperi  (a  Norwegian  theologian,  the  most  voluminous  writer  on  the 
subject  of  the  Apostles'  Creed)  in  his  Quellen,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  161,  and 
recently  by  Professor  Sanday  of  Oxford  {Journal  of  Theol.  Studies  ^ 
October,  1899,  pp.  3  ff. ),  placed  the  origin  in  the  East,  whence  the 
Creed  was  later  imported  by  Greek  converts  into  the  Imperial  City. 
Although  the  author  admits  the  force  of  the  argument  adduced  by  the 
last  named  of  the  above  writers  from  the  presence  in  the  Eastern 
fourth  century  creeds  of  words  and  phrases  lacking  in  the  Roman 
Symbol,  as  we  know  it  from  Rufinus  Expositio  Symboli^  (A.  D.  400), 
and  a  letter  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (A.  D.  340),  but  reproduced  by 
St.  Irenaeus, — he  thinks  that  it  may  "  fairly  be  concluded  .  .  .  that 
the  Roman  Symbol  originated  in  Rome,  not  in  the  Orient. ' ' 

*  Migne,  P.L.,  vol.  xxi,  col.  335-386. 
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As  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  (merely  an  amplification  of  the  Roman), 
the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  ' '  probably  ' '  had  its  birth- 
place in  Gaul — a  view  defended  by  Harnack.®  Its  Western  origin  is 
plainly  written  on  the  enlargements  which  differentiate  it  from  its 
parent.  It  is  true  that  one  addition,  "descended  into  hell,"  appeared 
first  in  Italy;  and  another,  "eternal  life,"  in  North  Africa, 
but  both  are  found  also  later  on  in  the  texts  of  Western  Europe." 
There  is  no  possible  ambiguity  about  the  nature  of  the  type  of  other 
additions,  such  as  "  creatorem  coeli  et  terrae,"  "  qui  conceptus  est," 
* '  passus  et  mortuus, "  "  Dei  omnipotentis, "  '  *  catholicam, "  "  com- 
munionera  sanctorum." 

Space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  mention  an  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Western  form  of  the  Roman  Creed  became 
the  baptismal  creed  of  the  Roman  Church  and  filtered  down  through 
the  centuries  as  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  with  a  digression  on  the  growth 
of  the  legend  ascribing  the  authorship  to  the  Twelve.  Of  interest  also 
is  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Historical  Interpretation  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Symbol, — special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  article  on 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ; — and  a  shorter  critical  note  on  the  bap- 
tismal formula  and  its  relation  to  the  Creed. 

Many  of  the  Professor's  theological  statements  are  by  no  means  as 
satisfactory  as  his  main  line  of  reasoning.  Apart  from  his  reference  to 
Marcion's  "radical  Paulinism,"  his  remarks  on  the  Virgin  Birth  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Not  only  does  he  assert  that  it  was  not  "uni- 
versally believed  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  Symbol  was  composed, ' ' 
and  that  it  "  can  hardly  have  originated  with  Matthew  or  Luke,"  but 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  "anyone  (j/V)  who  believed  that  Christ  was 
really  bom  and  that  His  life  was  not  a  mere  phantom,  even  though  he 
did  not  believe  that  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  was  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  article  '  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  '  " — and  this  although 
he  admits  that  the  author  of  the  clause  believed  in  "  the  miraculous- 
ness  and  uniqueness  of  Christ's  birth"  (p.  122). 

Apart  from  its  doctrinal  blemishes,  the  book,  which  is  of  moderate 
price  and  of  convenient  size,  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  as  a  well- 
balanced  exposition  of  a  subject  that  has  lately  been  much  discussed 
in  non-Catholic  religious  circles. 

*  Kattenbusch  is  at  first  undecided  on  the  subject,  but  in  his  second  volume  he 
places  the  origin  in  Burgundy  (II,  pp.  790  ff.). 
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VEXATA  QUAESTIO,  or  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Friar  ?  A  brief 
sketch  of  three  centuries  of  history  in  the  Philippines.  By  W.  Breck- 
nock Watson.  Part  I.  Manila:  Impr.  '' Amigos  del  Pais."  1901. 
Pp.  44. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  FEIARS.  (1)  Protest  of  the  Catholic  Oentre  Party ; 
(2)  Father  Finnin  San  Julian's  Statement ;  (3)  Stephen  Bonsai's  Arti- 
cle from  the  "  North  American  Keview."  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Oity :  In- 
ternational Catholic  Truth  Society.    Pp.  20. 

THE  KATIPUNAN.  An  Illustrated  Historical  and  Biographical  Study  of 
the  Society  which  brought  about  the  Insurrection  of  1896—98  and 
1899.  Taken  from  Spanish  State  Documents.  Manila :  Imp.  "  Ami- 
gos  del  Pais."    1902.    Pp.335. 

The  quaint  English  of  the  two  pamphlets  Vexata  Quaestio  and 
The  Katipunan,  published  by  the  Spanish  press  association,  **  Amigos 
del  Pais, ' '  of  Manila,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  facts  contained 
in  them  and  their  immediate  importance  for  the  American  reader,  who 
is  thereby  made  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  present  strife  in 
the  Philippines.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  little  book  dealing 
with  the  formation  and  influence  of  the  native  secret  society  which, 
supported  by  malcontents  and  ambitious  politicians  in  Spain,  managed 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Filipino  population  against  the  home 
government  and  those  who  most  effectually  represented  that  govern- 
ment by  maintaining  principles  of  law  and  order  through  the  influence 
of  religion.  The  reports  of  the  officials  cited  in  this  pamphlet  are,  it 
appears,  entirely  trustworthy.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  in  a 
more  extended  treatment  from  competent  hands  in  our  next  issue. 

The  three  papers  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
Brooklyn  are  already  known  through  their  having  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  statements  from  these  represen- 
tative sources  in  this  permanent  form. 

AN  APOLOGY  FOE  THE  EELIGIOUS  OEDEES.  By  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  the  Very  Eev.  Father  John 
Proctor,  S.  J.M.,  Ex-Provincial  of  the  English  Dominicans.  London : 
Sands  &  Co.    1902.    Pp.488.    Price,  6s. 

Father  Proctor  tells  us  in  his  interesting  Introduction  that  this  is 
the  first  translation  into  English  of  two  little  known,  but  highly  prac- 
tical, works  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the 
seventy-two  Opuscula  o,r  Tracts.  The  first  had  for  its  original  title, 
"Against  those  who  attack  religion,  that  is,  the  religious  profession," 
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and  was  published,  according  to  Fleury,  the  great  French  historian, 
in  A.  D.  1257,  having  been  read  before  the  Pope  the  previous  year 
at  Anagni.  "In  it,"  he  adds,  "  the  holy  Doctor  answers,  in  detail, 
and  with  logical  precision,  the  reasons  and  authorities  which  were 
brought  forward  by  William  of  St.  Amour.  "^  It  was  in  fact  an 
Apology  for  the  Mendicant  Friars,  together  with  an  exposure  of  the 
unjust  accusations  brought  against  religious  in  general. 

The  translator  has  adopted  this  heading  for  the  two,  treatises — the 
second,  "Against  those  who  would  deter  men  from  entering  religion," 
being  of  like  tenor  with  the  first,  although  hardly  so  important.  He 
justifies  their  publication  in  a  popular  form  on  the  plea  that  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  theological  lights  of  any  age  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  many  at  the  present  time,  when, 
no  less  than  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  religious  orders  *  *  in  France, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy" — he  might  have  added  "in  the 
Philippines ' ' — "are  passing  through  a  crisis,  which,  though  not  a  *  new 
thing '  in  their  annals,  is,  to  say  the  least,  searching  and  severe. ' ' 

In  his  Introduction  of  some  forty  pages.  Father  Proctor  dilates  in 
somewhat  rhetorical,  not  to  say  rhapsodical,  fashion  on  the  persecu- 
tions from  without  and  from  within,  that  have  tried  "  as  by  fire ' '  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Church  ever  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
*  *  They  have  ever  been  the  spiritual  uhlans,  and  advanced  guard  of 
the  battalions  of  the  Church,  (and)  consequently  must  expect  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  enemies'  lance  and  spear. ' '  Yet  they  need  never  fear 
of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  trial.  "They  may  be  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  but  their  garments  will  not  be  scorched  by  the  flames. 
He  who  protected  Israel  will  protect  them. ' '  Their  past  history  of 
struggle  and  persecution  is  the  sure  pledge  of  present  victory.  * '  The 
death  and  burial  are  the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  resurrection.  * '  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  learned  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  these  attacks  have  not  always  been  without  cause.  "  Religious," 
he  says  with  much  truth,  "  are  not  always  religious.  They  do  not  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  live  up  to  their  sacred  calling.  Cucullus 
nonfacit  monachum.  ...  A  Judas  in  the  college  of  the  chosen 
twelve,  a  Nicolas  amongst  the  deacons  in  apostolic  days,  a  Julian 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  historic  instances,  which 
have  prepared  us  for  the  existence  of  occasional  infidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples and   practices  of    the  higher  life,  amongst   members  of  the 

1  Hist.  EccL,  t.  V,  1.  84,  n.  4?. 
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religious  orders.  Religious  men  and  women,  like  other  men  and 
women,  are  human  .  .  .  There  have  been  times,  there  have 
been  countries — there  may  be  countries  to-day — where  the  water  and 
fire  and  the  fan  were,  and  perhaps  are,  needed.  It  is  better  for  the 
body  that  the  cancer  should  be  removed  by  the  surgeon's  knife." 

The  rest  of  this  part  of  the  Introduction  is  taken  up  with  a  par- 
ticularly clear  and  concise  summary  of  the  spirit  and  organization  of 
the  "  active  orders, "  and  more  especially  of  the  great  order  of  St. 
Dominic, — the  Dojiiinicani  or  "watch-dogs  of  the  Lord."  Father 
Proctor  argues  ingeniously  that  the  Friars  of  the  Middle  Ages  ought 
to  appeal  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  English-thinking  and  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  present  day.  The  constitution  of  the  Domini- 
can Order,  for  example,  is  essentially  democratic ;  its  spirit  is  liberal, 
its  government  is  elective.  Each  convent  is  governed  by  a  Prior 
chosen  by  the  community,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial. 
The  Provincials  are  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  each  Priory, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  who  is  himself  elected  by  the 
Provincials  and  others  selected  by  the  members  of  each  Province  for 
that  purpose — his  election  being  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Pope. 
Hence  unity  of  organization,  based  on  freedom,  is  the  proud  boast  of 
the  Order  to  which  St.  Thomas  has  given  a  world-wide  celebrity.  It 
is  the  glory  of- the  Dominican  Friars  that,  "like  the  robe  of  Christ, 
their  Order  has  remained  seamless  and  undivided  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  years  ' ' — the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  essential  unity 
existing  among  its  members. 

Father  Proctor  devotes  the  last  twenty  pages  of  his  elaborate  Pre- 
face to  a  narration  of  the  attack  made  by  William  of  St.  Amour,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  who  out-Abelarded  Abelard  (if  we  may  coin 
a  phrase)  in  his  bitterness  against  the  then  newly  instituted  Orders 
of  Friars.  Abelard  only  attacked  the  Orders  incidentally  by  inveigh- 
ing against  their  abuses  ;  St.  Amour,  "  the  violent  and  turbulent  Doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  religious  system. ' ' 
His  chief  work  was  entitled  ' '  De  Periculo  Novissimorum  Temporum, ' ' 
and  it  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  fierce  diatribe  against  the 
Friars  of  the  new  Order,  to  whom  he  applies  the  solemn  words  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy  (II.  Ep.  3  :  1-7).  The  work  was  delated  to  the  Holy 
See  by  the  saintly  King  Louis  of  France,  a  life-long  friend  of  the 
Friars.  He  sent  two  doctors  of  theology  to  Anagni,  the  residence  of 
the  Papal  Court,  to  protest  against  its  errors  and  to  defend  the  ma- 
ligned Orders.     St.   Bonaventure  represented   the  Franciscans,  and 
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several  unnamed  Dominicans  accompanied  him.  Pope  Alexander  IV 
appointed  two  commissions  to  examine  the  work,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  second  tribunal  (all  of  whom  were  Dominicans)  was 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  General  of  the  Order  singled  him  out  to 
refute  St.  Amour.  His  treatise  ''Against  those  who  attack  the  reli- 
gious profession  "  was  the  fruit  of  his  obedience.  After  a  brief  Pro- 
logue on  the  scope  of  his  work,  the  Saint  begins  by  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  religious  life  and  shows  that  its  perfection  consists  in  the 
facility  which  it  affords  of  uniting  the  soul  to  God  by  detachment  from 
all  earthly  ties.  "Perfection  of  religious  life  depends  [he  concludes 
•with  characteristic  largeness  of  spiritual  outlook]  more  upon  interior 
justice  than  upon  external  abstinence."  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider seriatim  the  objections  of  his  adversary.  According  to  his 
usual  method  (familiar  to  all  students  of  the  Summd),  he  first  states 
with  a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired — a  characteristic  imi- 
tated by  Cardinal  Newman  in  our  own  day — the  opponent's  arguments, 
and  then  refutes  them  convincingly.  These  arguments  are  concerned 
with  the  following  knotty  problems  : — (i)  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a 
religious  to  teach ;  (2)  Whether  he  may  belong  to  a  college  of  secular 
teachers ;  (3)  Whether  a  religious,  not  charged  with  the  care  of  souls, 
may  lawfully  preach  and  hear  confessions  ;  (4)  Whether  a  religious  be 
bound  to  manual  labor ;  (5)  Whether  he  may  renounce  all  that  he 
possesses,  retaining  no  property,  either  private  or  common ;  (6) 
Whether  a  religious,  especially  one  belonging  to  a  Mendicant  Order, 
may  lawfully  live  on  alms. 

Taking  the  treatment  of  the  last  question  as  typical  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  rest,  we  find  that  St.  Thomas  begins  the  discussion  by 
citing  eleven  arguments  of  his  opponent,  drawn  from  Deut.  16  :  19  ; 
Prov.  22  :  7  ;  I  Tim,  5,  and  the  gloss,  on  St.  Mark  6  :  8,  etc.,  against 
receiving  alms  in  general,  and  further  arguments  against  begging, 
even  on  the  part  of  preachers.  He  refutes  these  contentions  by  appeal- 
ing to  Scripture  (i  Cor.  9;  2,  7  ;  2  Tim.  2:5;  Psalm  39:  18; 
69 :  6 ;  108:  17;  St.  Luke  19:  5;  St.  Mark  11:  11;  2  Cor.  8: 
9  ;  etc. ),  to  the  example  of  SS.  Benedict  (see  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues, 
1 ,  2),  and  Alexis,  '  *  the  beggar  of  God, ' '  and  the  teaching  of  St. 
Augustine  {De  op.  monach.),  St.  Jerome  {Cp.  ad  Ocean.,  and  contra 
Vigilant.');  and  Aristotle  {Ethics  IV and  VIII). 

The  rest  of  the  opusculum  is  taken  up  with  a  reply  to  such  objec- 
tions against  religious  as  the  coarseness  of  their  habit  (!),  their  con- 
stant travelling  ("  for  the  good  of  souls,"    the  Saint  adds),  for  their 
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studies  and  systematic  preaching,  for  going  to  law,  for  frequenting 
the  courts  of  sovereigns,  for  being  the  ambassadors  of  Antichrist  (from 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  2  Tim.  3  :  5),  and  even  for  actions  mani- 
festly good,  such  as  prayer  and  fasting. 

The  second  treatise  (  Opusculum  XVII  *)  is  much  shorter  than  the 
first  (  Opusculum  XIX').  Its  purport  may  be  summarized  as  a  detailed 
treatment  of  vocation  to  the  religious  life,  together  with  an  answer  to 
such  questions  as  to  whether  the  young,  whether  recent  converts, 
whether  sinners  of  a  deep  dye,  may  embrace  religion.  The  wisdom 
of  vows  is  discussed ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
lawful  are  clearly  stated.  Community  life  and  religious  poverty,  in 
their  obligations,  are  dispassionately  considered  with  all  the  Angelic 
Doctor's  customary  clearness  and  sharply-defined  precision. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  is  of  a  most  practical  nature.  Its 
object  is  to  foster  vocations,  and  to  guide  both  directors  in  dealing 
with  penitents  and  individual  souls  striving  to  enter  the  straight  way 
leading  to  perfect  life.  There  is  a  wealth  of  homely  illustration,  an 
abundance  of  Scriptural  quotations,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  its  strange  blending  of  weakness  and  strength,  spir- 
itual yearnings  and  sensual  cravings,  in  both  parts  of  the  volume,  that 
should  make  it  find  a  permanent  home  in  England  and  America.  We 
need  only  add  that  Father  Proctor  has  done  his  work  of  translation 
fiiUy  and  well,  allowing  St.  Thomas  to  present  his  own  thoughts,  argu- 
ments, and  counsel,  without  adventitious  assistance,  but  in  an  intelli- 
gible form,  to  the  English-speaking  reader,  who  owes  the  translator  a 
debt  of  gratitude  as  much  for  his  introduction,  as  for  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  table  of  contents  and  index  no  less  than  upon  the 
treatises  themselves. 

THE  EEPEESENTATIVE  MEN  OP  THE  BIBLE.  By  George  Matheson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  P.K.S.E.,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's, Edinburgh.    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1902.    Pp.  369. 

By  '  *  representative  men ' '  Dr.  Matheson  informs  us  that  he 
means  those  who  "  represent  phases  of  humanity  irrespective  of  place 
and  time,"  and  he  considers  them  in  his  volume  only  "  in  those  inci- 
dents in  which  they  are  thus  representative. ' '  He  stands,  as  it  were, 
in  a  studio  and  selects  certain  portraits  for  discussion.  [He  disarms 
criticism  of  his  omissions ;  e.g. ,  Lot  and  Isaias,  surely  * '  representative 
men,"  are  not  mentioned,  by  promising  to  treat  other  characters  in 

'  In  the  Parma  edition  of  St.  Thomas'  works  it  is  Ofusc.  III. 
'  In  the  Parma  edition  of  St.  Thomas'  works  it  is  Opusc.  I. 
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a  future  volume.]  In  a  preliminary  chapter  he  dilates  somewhat  fan- 
cifully on  the  world-galleries  whose  walls  are  hung  with  paintings  of 
characteristic  human  types — the  Chinese  gallery  with  its  great  collec- 
tion of  heroes,  possessing  an  ideal  but  incapable  of  progress ;  the 
Indian  gallery  where  the  portraits  ''express  only  one  attitude — the 
face  upturned  to  the  height,  the  hand  outstretched  to  grasp  the  mist 
upon  the  mountains;  "  and  the  galleries  of  Greece  and  Rome — the 
one  presenting  the  type  of  moderation,  the  other  a  life  of  hard,  un- 
lovely discipline.  None  of  these  galleries  reveal  more  than  the 
accidental  features  of  man  ;  they  lack  the  note  of  universality.  The 
Jewish  nation  alone  produced  representative  men,  figures,  that  is  to 
say,  that  revealed  human  nature  in  its  myriad  varieties,  its  complex 
phases  as  changing  as  the  waters  of  an  ever- flowing  stream.  The  por- 
traits of  the  Jewish  gallery  make  us  forget  the  environment  of  their 
subjects.  And  the  reason  is  because  they  are  "all  portraits  of  youth 
— the  age  of  spontaneity.  .  .  .  They  are  men  of  the  morning  .  .  . 
the  burden  and  heat  of  life's  day  has  not  caused  them  to  wax  old." 

True  to  this  characteristic  of  his  types,  the  author  begins  with  the 
consideration  of  "  Adam  the  Child."  The  story  of  the  first  man  is 
often  ridiculed  as  childish.  "So  it  is,"  says  Dr.  Matheson,  "but 
why  ?  Because  it  is  a  description  of  childhood  itself.  .  .  .  The  man 
who  painted  Adam  has  done  what  neither  the  ancient  Pagan  world 
nor  the  Mediaeval  Christian  world  succeeded  in  doing."  [The  latter 
because  it  magnified  the  childhood  of  Jesus  by  making  it  miraculous.] 
"  He  has  painted  a  real  child,  a  type  of  all  childhood."  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  illustrate  Adam's  simplicity,  his  wants,  his  sense  of 
beauty,  his  sense  of  possession.  He  drives  home  tellingly  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  his  subject  in  showing  how  Adam  entered  the 
world  with  a  double  bias — earthwards  and  heavenwards.  Just  as  there 
strove  within  him  two  forces  for  the  mastery,  so  in  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  every  human  being  there  are  signs  of  a  twofold  parent- 
age, the  one  from  earth,  the  other  from  the  breath  of  God.  But  he 
does  not  make  as  much  use  as  he  might  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
impulse  after  beauty  in  the  child  stretching  out  its  hand  to  grasp  a 
bright  object,  to  which  Adam's  cry  as  he  looked  upon  the  fruit :  "It 
is  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes, ' '  corresponded. 

The  succeeding  chapter  on  "Abel  the  Undeveloped  "  is  a  poeti- 
cal and  imaginative  description  of  Abel's  sacrifice  looked  upon  as  a 
germ-cell  of  the  later  sacrificial  code  of  Israel,  and  the  incipient  first- 
fruits  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  His  character,  the  type  of  unde- 
veloped weakness,  is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  Cain,  a  sturdy,  matter- 
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of-fact,  materialistic  agriculturist.  We  note  an  allusion  to  original  sin 
in  the  statement  that  "  the  sin  of  the  Garden  had  become  procreative," 
lacking  in  the  former  chapter  where  one  would  naturally  look  for  it. 
Theology,  however,  is  not  Dr.  Matheson's  strong  point.  He  is 
thoughtful,  highly  original,  with  a  style  that  has  all  the  features  of 
poetry,  but  he  does  not  let  dogmatic,  any  more  than  historical  or 
scientific,  fact  curb  the  exuberance  of  his  imaginative  fancy. 

The  next  three  chapters,  dealing  with  Noah  the  Renewer,  Abra- 
ham the  Cosmopolitan,  and  Isaac  the  Domesticated,  respectively,  are 
the  most  superficial  in  the  book.  Yet  there  are  suggestive  choughis 
in  them  here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  the  unobtrusiveness  of  Noe, 
whose  name  means  ' '  rest, ' '  and  who  was  essentially  * '  the  quiet 
man  "  of  a  bustling  age  given  over  to  gross  materialism,  and  his 
optimism  which  made  him  hope  up  to  the  end  that  the  people  around 
him  would  repent.  Again,  the  writer  brings  out  well  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  three  first  trials  of  Abraham  and  the  temptations  of  Jesus, 
and  he  has  an  original  exegesis  of  the  statement  in  Hebrews  that 
Christ  "suffered  outside  the  camp,"  which  he  takes  to  mean  that 
**  the  trials  of  a  captain  are  greater  when  unappreciated  by  his  army," 
applying  the  idea  to  Isaac's  long  life  of  suffering  in  secret. 

Of  the  remaining  portraits, — Jacob  the  Aspiring,  Joseph  the  Op- 
timist, Moses  the  Practical,  Joshua  the  Prosaic,  Samuel  the  Seer, 
David  the  Many-sided,  Solomon  the  Wise,  Elijah  the  Impulsive, 
Elisha  the  Imitative,  Job  the  Patient, — the  first  and  the  last  please  us 
best.  There  is  shown  in  them  keen  insight  into  character,  warm  sym- 
pathy with  human  failings,  much  originality  of  thought,  and  fulness 
of  expression.  Dr.  Matheson  has  the  faculty  of  entering  into  the 
thoughts  of  his  subjects.  Jacob  is  to  him  a  **  mentally  aspiring  man," 
selfish  only  that  he  may  reach  the  heights  of  unselfishness ;  Job  is  the 
personification  of  patience,  never  more  so  than  in  his  bitter  outcry 
when  human  sympathy  is  taken  from  him. 

It  does  not  need  a  foot-note  to  tell  us  that  the  volume  is  a 
rechauffe  of  various  lectures.  The  form  is  homiletic  throughout.  The 
long  rhapsodical  prayers  which  end  each  chapter,  although  at  times 
rising  to  real  eloquence  and  always  beautiful  in  diction,  are  altogether 
too  formal,  savor  too  strongly  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit,  for  the 
Catholic  who  prefers  the  simplest  spoken  communings  of  the  soul  with 
God.  But  there  are  enough  suggestive  ideas,  casting  light  more  than 
once  upon  difficult  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  to  make  the  book  use- 
ful, especially  to  priests  contemplating  a  course  of  sermons  on  Old 
Testament  characters. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Art  of  the  Vatican :  Mary  Knight 
Potter.  Page.  ;^2.oo  net. 
Some  forty  duogravures  illus- 
trate this  work ;  some  are  after 
parts  of  Raphael's  Loggie,  Stan- 
zie  and  tapestries;  some  taken 
from  pictures  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  some,  from  the  Chapel  of 
Nicholas  V  and  the  Pinacothek. 
Nine  pieces  of  sculpture  and  an 
exterior  view  of  the  palace,  three 
interior  views,  and  the  portraits  of 
four  popes  are  included  in  the 
number,  and  all  are  fully  described 
in  un technical  language.  The 
brief  introductory  history  of  the 
building  is  added  with  an  eye  sin- 
gle to  its  art  treasures,  and  the 
whole  book  is  meant  not  for  the 
critical,  but  for  simple  untravelled 
lovers  of  art, 

Boston   Bays:    Lilian     Whiting. 
Little.     $1.50  net. 

Gossip  of  a  superficial  char- 
acter gathered  from  memoirs  and 
from  current  newspapers,  and  in- 
cluding many  droll  small  errors. 
The    author  is  prone  to    accuse 


decent,  sensible  gentlefolk  of  pre- 
dilections towards  spiritualism, 
not  from  malice,  but  as  a  compli- 
ment. 

Councils  of  Croesus :  Mary  Knight 
Potter.     Page.     $1.25. 

A  beautiful  widow,  in  the 
effort  to  make  her  daughter  per- 
fectly happy  by  bestowing  her 
upon  an  eligible  husband  whom  she 
does  not  love,  narrowly  escapes 
plunging  her  into  misery,  and  seri- 
ously mortifies  her  own  vanity. 
The  story  is  a  good  picture  of  de- 
cent New  York  society,  quite 
aloof  from  that  described  in  novels 
styled  either  "smart"  or  "real- 
istic. ' ' 

Danny :  Alfred  Ollivant.  Double- 
day.     ;^i.5o. 

The  dog,  Danny,  a  Dandie 
Dinmont  terrier,  belongs  to  the 
Laird's  wife,  and  after  she  dies  he 
is  uneasy  and  discontented  for 
some  days.  Later  he  eats  a  dead 
bird  poisoned  as  a  trap  for  some 
unknown  marauder  and  dies.   His 
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uneasiness  is  attributed  to  grief 
and  to  a  desire  to  "  inquire  of  the 
Lord  where  he  has  laid  her  ; ' '  his 
death  is  regarded  as  suicide  caused 
by  remorse  for  having  acciden- 
tally killed  a  bird.  Briefly,  the 
book  is  unrestrained,  unwhole- 
some sentimentality. 

Doffed  Coronet :    Harper.    582.25 
net. 

The  heroine's  adventures  at 
the  Egyptian  Court  during  the  days 
of  Arabi  Pasha  and  the  miserable 
Gordon  misadventure  are  included 
in  the  former  part  of  the  book ; 
in  the  latter,  she  and  her  husband 
fall  into  poverty  and  come  to  New 
York,  where  her  misfortunes  are 
for  a  time  very  severe.  The  book 
is  put  forward  as  autobiographical, 
exactly  as  its  author's  "The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  an  Empress"  was  ex- 
hibited as  historical,  and  it  equally 
lacks  the  air  of  rigid  truthfulness, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  pleasant  as 
fiction  except  in  some  atrociously 
scandalous  conversations  in  its 
early  chapters. 

Disentanglers :     Andrew     Lang. 

Longmans.     1^1.50. 

Delightful  parodies  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  "best-sell- 
ing ' '  novels  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  style  barely  hinting  the  imita- 
tion, the  humor  being  in  the  varied 
ending  of  the  story  or  in  the  ex- 
planation of  its  plot.  The  tales 
are  connected  by  being  presented 
as  representing  the  work  done  by 
a  bureau  formed  to  disentangle 
undesirable  love  affairs  by  means 
of  attracting  the  victim's  affec- 
tions to  new  objects. 

Donna   Diana :    Richard    Bagot. 
Lane.     $1.50. 
This  story  has  been  called  anti- 


Catholic  because  it  presents  a  Car- 
dinal as  a  dishonest  and  mercen- 
ary guardian,  but  if  so  intended, 
its  author's  conception  of  the 
Church  is  of  a  body  much  more 
fragile  than  the  reality.  He 
represents  the  heroine  as  about  to 
be  gently  pushed  into  a  religious 
life  by  family  policy,  but  extricated 
by  an  upright  lover,  an  incident 
not  likely  to  prejudice  a  decently 
strong-minded  Protestant,  or  to 
offend  a  Catholic  cognizant  of  the 
failings  of  some  nominal  Catho- 
lics ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  book  has 
been  attacked,  and  reading  it  is 
not  a  duty,  it  is  as  well  to  avoid 
it.  If  the  attack  be  only  veiled 
advertisement,  so  much  the  stron- 
ger the  reason  for  avoidance. 

Erb :  W.  Pett  Ridge.     Appleton. 
$1.50. 

A  London  workman  imper- 
fectly educated  but  honestly  anx- 
ious for  the  elevation  of  his  class, 
institutes  a  strike,  is  discharged, 
and,  while  out  of  employment, 
plunges  still  further  into  the  work 
of  agitation,  but  soon  discovers 
that  there  is  very  little  good  faith 
among  those  bound  together  by 
nothing  but  unreasoning  discon- 
tent, and,  influenced  by  a  good 
girl,^  settles  down  to  plain,  honest, 
hard  work. 

Four  Feathers :  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Macmillan .     ^1.50. 

A  young  English  officer,  fear- 
ing that  he  shall  disgrace  himself 
and  his  regiment  by  some  act  of 
cowardice,  resigns  just  before  his 
regiment  is  ordered  to  the  front, 
and  thereupon  receives  white 
feathers  from  three  brother  officers 
and  from  his  betrothed  who  dis- 
cards him.    He  performs  prodigies 
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of  valor  and  endurance  in  the 
effort  to  convince  the  four  that 
they  have  erred,  and  gives  the 
author  an  opportunity  to  describe 
the  horrors  of  Omdurman  and 
other  matters  of  interest. 

Glengarry   School  Days:    Ralph 
Connor. 

The  Glengarry  school  is  al- 
most precisely  like  that  of  rural 
New  England  in  earlier  days,  the 
pupils  and  teacher  holding  the 
same  relation  of  hostility.  Many 
of  the  characters  are  pupils,  but 
the  book  is  not  meant  for  children, 
and  the  cast  of  thought  every- 
where manifested  is  purely  Scot- 
tish Protestant. 

Her   Majesty  the  King:  James 
Jeffrey  Roche.  Russell.    $1.50. 

A  new  chapter  and  a  series  of 
new  pictures  by  Mr.  Oliver  Her- 
ford,  have  changed  both  the  con- 
tents and  the  aspect  of  this  book 
which  has  been  newly  printed  and 
is  differently  bound.  Its  wit  and 
cleverness  remain  unchanged. 

In  King's   Byways :    Stanley  J. 
Weyman.     Longmans.     $1.50. 

Short  stories  of  Henri  IV  and 
other  monarchs  pursuing  their  pri- 
vate diversions,  and  plunging  into 
needless  perils,  are  here  told  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  that 
seen  in  the  author's  former  novels. 
The  tales  are  full  of  spirit,  with 
no  excess  of  probability. 

Janet  Ward  :  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster.     Revell.     $1.50. 

A  minister's  daughter  in  the 
beginning  and  a  minister's  wife  in 
the  end,  the  heroine's  experience 


does  not  make  the  felicity  or  the 
amiability  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
seem  very  probable,  but  she  herself 
is  an  honest,  earnest,  well  meaning 
woman.  The  book  is  much  adver- 
tised, but  is  useful  to  Protestants 
and  to  no  others. 

Jethro  Bacon:  F.  J.  Stimson. 
Scribner.     1^1.50. 

Jethro  walks  sometimes  forty- 
eight,  sometimes  over  twenty-four 
miles  daily  to  visit  a  girl  for  whom 
he  has  made  a  home  in  a  lonely 
spot,  and  to  whom  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason  he  prefers  to  serve 
out  daily  rations  instead  of  giving 
her  provisions  in  bulk.  The 
author  conceals  this  absurdity  be- 
neath such  elaborate  revelation  of 
Mrs.  Jethro 's  disagreeable  char- 
acter and  of  the  girl's  elaborate 
deception  of  her  sister  who  thinks 
her  living  in  Chicago,  that  it  is 
hardly  seen.  Whether  he  intended 
a  joke  or  simply  forgot  himself  is 
not  apparent.  His  evident  in- 
tention was  to  show  the  dogged - 
ness  of  the  unlearned  New  Eng- 
lander  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  second  story  puts  this 
problem  in  casuistry  :  Is  a  dying 
woman  justified  in  shooting  her- 
self to  save  the  life  of  the  husband 
who  has  fatally  injured  her? 

John  Gayther's  Garden  and  the 
Stories  Told  Therein:  Frank 
R.Stockton.    Scribner.    $1.50. 

The  last  stories  of  the  author 
grouped  in  this  book  are  also  his 
best,  and  one  of  them,  a  burlesque 
on  the  absurdity  possible  to  the 
Latin  sentimentalist,  is  one  of  the 
few  pieces  of  polished  satire  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  American 
fiction. 
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Lost  Art  of  Reading:  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee.  Putnam.  $1.75 
net. 

Essays  of  great  elaboration, 

and  much  repetition,  and  of  much 

less  literary  finish  than  the    title 

suggests. 

Love  and  Honour :  Charles  Mar- 
riott.    Lane.     %i.^o. 

The  son  of  a  learned  clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church  be- 
comes a  photographer  in  order  to 
earn  a  living,  and  in  that  capacity 
wins  the  affections  of  a  young 
gentlewoman,  whose  friends  have 
planned  another  match  for  her. 
A  terrible  secret  connected  with 
her  birth  is  revealed  to  him,  and 
his  insistence  upon  the  honorable 
course  in  regard  to  it  is  the  means 
of  showing  him  the  depth  of  her 
love,  and  of  proving  to  her  that 
his  honor  is  above  reproach. 

Maid-at-Arms :  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.    Harper.     ^1.50. 

A  fabulous  heroine,  half 
"Lady  of  Quality,"  half  Ama- 
azon ;  powerful  descriptions  of 
unhallowed  Indian  rites ;  and 
a  novel  view  of  the  political 
feeling  in  New  York  and  the 
Southern  Colonies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  make  this 
a  striking  romance.  Its  author 
cannot  escape  his  tendency  to 
exaggerate,  but  he  avoids  stupidity 
marvellously. 

New  York  Sketches  :  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams.  Scribner.  $1.^0. 
Descriptions  of  New  York 
places,  and  scenes,  and  daily  pan- 
oramas, such  as  interest  the  visitor, 
and  especially  characterize  the 
city,   with  excellent  and  accurate 


pictures,  some  from  photographs, 
others  by  the  best  artists,  compose 
this  book. 

Nonsense     Anthology :     Carolyn 

Wells.     Scribner.     $1.25  net. 

The  copyright  law  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  parody  and  politics  des- 
poil this  book  of  some  noteworthy 
pieces  of  fun,  but  it  is  a  good 
collection  of  pure  nonsense,  very 
well  arranged,  provided  with  two 
indices,  a  table  of  contents,  and 
a  good  introduction.  It  is  equally 
useful  for  reference  and  for  amuse- 
ment. 

Old  Country  House :  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.  Harper.  ^2.40 
net. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  and 
decorated  volume  containing  a 
series  of  articles  taken  from 
Harper^  s  Magazine,  describing 
the  innocent  diversions  of  a  young 
husband  and  wife  determined  not 
to  let  romance  slip  from  their 
lives.  The  author  seems  to  have 
kept  nothing  of  his  youthful  folly 
but  the  habit  of  writing  carefully. 

Organ  and  Its  Music :  Henry  C. 

Lahee.     P<^ge-     $1.60  net. 

Portraits  of  organists  and  com- 
posers, a  history  of  the  organ  and 
its  development,  and  pictures  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  instru- 
ments are  gathered  within  the 
very  pretty  cover  of  the  "Music 
Lovers'  Series." 

Our  Noblest  Friend,  the  Horse : 
Francis  M.  Ware.  Page.  $1.20 
net. 

This  book,  unlike  "  cat-books ' ' 
and  "dog-books,"  is  entirely  un- 
sentimental. The  writer  is  quite 
aware  that  a  horse  is  a  brute,  and 
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gives  rules  for  the  education  and 
government  of  a  brute.  He  also 
directs  the  brute's  owner  as  to  the 
proper  shelter,  clothing,  food  and 
management  of  the  animal,  and 
his  book  is  well  illustrated.  His 
one  point  of  disagreement  with 
the  best  riding  masters  is  that  he 
recommends  that  women  shall  re- 
vert to  the  long-disused  savage 
fashion  of  riding  astride. 

Flays  and  Flayers  of  the  Last 
ftuarter  Century:  Lewis  C. 
Strang.  Page.    2  vols.     $3.20. 

The  actors  and  plays  described 
are  arranged  very  nearly  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  are  criticised 
rather  after  the  manner  of  the 
audience  than  in  the  spirit  of  the 
closet.  The  book  is  meant  for 
those  who  wish  to  know  enough 
of  players  and  play-writers  to  com- 
pare their  work,  but  care  little  for 
gossip  about  them  and  not  much 
for  their  private  lives  except  in  the 
rare  cases  in  which  they  affect  pro- 
fessional success.  Very  good 
portraits  in  photogravure  and  half- 
tone illustrate  the  text. 

Reign  of  Queen  Anne:  Justin 
McCarthy.  Harper.  ;^4.oo 
net. 

The  author  has  found  a  subject 
after  his  own  heart  in  the  "tea- 
cup time, "  and  describes  its  battles 
military  and  literary,  its  intrigues 
of  court  and  of  the  printing  office, 
its  courtiers,  generals,  essayists, 
poets  and  subjects  for  poetry  with 
equal  skill  and  enjoyment. 


Religious  Life  in  America :  Ern- 
est Hamlin  Abbott.      Outlook. 

The  papers  in  this  volume 
were  written  for  a  secular  maga- 
zine after  a  long  journey  under- 
taken to  ascertain  the  condition 
and  prosperity  of  the  Protestant 
denominations,  and  also  of  vari- 
ous eccentric  organizations.  It  is 
well  written  and  is  a  good  work 
of  reference,  making  proper  allow- 
ance for  its  author's  natural  satis- 
faction with  the  Protestant  faith. 

Romance  of  My  Childhood  and 
Youth:  Mme.  Edmond  Adam, 
Appleton.     $1.40  net. 

The  French  child  as  seen  in 
this  autobiography  is  a  thorough 
tyrant,  but  she  seems  to  have  been 
successful  in  managing  her  parents 
and  grandparents  chiefly  because 
both  had  memories  which  pre- 
vented them  from  putting  forth 
their  full  strength  against  her. 
The  grandmother  and  mother 
were  quite  unlike  the  typical 
jeune  fille.  The  autobiography 
explains  the  writer's  well  known 
career. 

Sig^ora,  the  Child  of  the  Opera 
House  :  Russell  Gustav  Kobbe. 
Russell. 

A  pleasant  little  romance  ot 
a  child  left  at  the  actor's  entrance 
of  a  theatre  and  reared  in  all 
kindness  behind  the  scenes. 
There  is  very  little  reality  about 
it  except  in  the  kindliness  of  the 
players  to  the  helpless  baby  and 
the  growing  child. 
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Adventures  of  Torqua:  Charles 
F.  Holder.  Little.  $1.25  net. 
Two  Spanish  boys,  sent  to 
Old  California  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  barbarous 
Indian  tribe,  take  refuge  with  a 
friendly  and  intelligent  young 
chief,  who,  when  their  troubles 
come  to  an  end,  returns  to  Spain 
with  them.  Casual  phrases  betray 
ignorant  prejudice  against  the 
Church. 

Book  of  Joyous  Children :  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Scribner. 
^1.20  net. 

Poems,  some  in  the  speech 
of  children  accustomed  to  hear 
the  dialect  of  rustic  Indians, 
some  in  English,  and  all  illus- 
trated with  full-page  half-tones 
and  with  live  engravings  to  tempt 
young  copyists.  The  verses  show 
great  progress  since  the  author's 
early  efforts,  but  the  humor  of 
many  of  the  poems  is  too  complex 
for  little  children.  [Five  to  any 
age.] 

Book  of  Romance :  Andrew  Lang. 
Longmans.     $1.60  net. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  prose 
versions  of  the  classic  English 
legends  beginning  with  the  Ar- 
thurian cycle,  and  including  the 
story  of  Diarmid,  of  Roland,  and 
the  tale  of  Robin  Hood,  and 
some  minor  traditions.  It  is  well 
illustrated  in  black  and  white  and 
in  colors,  and  well  bound.  [Ten 
and  upwards.] 

Boy    and    the   Baron :    Adeline 
Knapp.      Century.     |[i.oo. 
The    familiar    story   of   the 
stolen  boy  of  gentle  blood  whose 


easy  mastery  of  knightly  accom- 
plishments betrays  his  birth  is  well 
told  in  stately  fashion.  [Eight 
to  ten.] 

Boys   of   Bunker  Academy:  W. 

O.    Stoddard.    Jacobs,     ^i.oo 

net. 

A  New  York  public  school- 
boy of  Irish  birth,  and  two  boys 
belonging  to  wealthy  families  are 
the  heroes.  Their  schoolmates 
are  young  barbarians  of  various 
species,  and  the  book  reads  like  a 
war-history.      [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Burges    Letters:     Edna     Lyall. 
Longmans.     ^1.25. 

Epistles  written  by  two  little 
girls  desirous  of  making  their 
posterity  familiar  with  the  details 
of  daily  life  at  the  present  time. 
[Eight  to  ten.] 

Cruise  of  the  Enterprise :  James 
Otis.      Wilde.     $1.50. 

The  Franco-American  naval 
battles  of  1 799-1 800  are  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  hero  is  a  boy  on  the 
Enterprise,  a  twelve-gun  schooner. 
This  passage  of  history  is  neg- 
lected in  school-books,  and  is  here 
well  explained.      [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Dogtown:  Mable  Osgood  Wright. 
Macmillan.     $1.50  net. 

A  dog  family's  doings  and 
sayings  and  conversation  with 
human  beings  and  with  other 
animals.  The  author's  aim  is 
to  teach  kindness  to  animals. 
[Eight  to  ten.] 

Dornfield     Summer:     Mary    M. 
Haley.     Little.     $1.20  net. 
Two   cousins   of  widely  dif- 
fering   temper    and  tastes,    pass 
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through  a  summer  of  amusement 
and  wild  adventure,  learning  for- 
bearance and  self-control,  and 
improving  perceptibly.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 

Golliwogg's  Air-Ship :  Bertha 
Upton,  Florence  K.  Upton. 
Longmans.     $1.50  net. 

Dutch  dolls  talking  and  walk- 
ing, and  a  monster  with  chr)'^s- 
anthemum  hair  are  the  person- 
ages. The  incidents  are  absurd, 
but  are  seriously  narrated  in  verse, 
illustrated  by  colored  pictures. 
[Six  to  ten.] 

Grandma's  Girls :  Helen  Morris. 
Little.     ;$i.2o  net. 

Three  families  of  cousins, 
ten  girls  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen,  literally  quarrel 
through  a  summer  spent  with 
their  grandmother  while  their 
parents  are  in  Europe.  They  be- 
come more  pacific  in  time,  but 
hardly  amiable  enough  to  point  a 
moral.      [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Incaland:  Claude  H.  Wetmore. 
Wilde.  ;$i.5o. 
Searching  for  a  deserted  gold 
mine  and  watching  the  later  events 
of  the  Peruvian  war  are  the  occu- 
pations of  the  principal  characters. 
Lucid  statements  of  the  difficulty 
between  Peru  and  Chile  and  of 
Peruvian  domestic  affairs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  story.  [Ten  to 
fifteen.] 

In  the  Camp  of  Comwallis: 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Wilde. 
$1.50. 

Two  boys,  a  scout  of  Wash- 
ington and  a  courageous  girl  see 
nearly  all  the  incidents  of  the 
New   Jersey   campaign   of  1777. 


The  author  introduces  a  sufficient 
number  of  extracts  from  authori- 
ties to  give  all  needful  hints  to  a 
studious  reader.     [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

In  the  Wasp's  Nest:  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.  Scribner. 
^1.50  net. 

A  midshipman's  adventures 
on  the  first  and  second  Wasp 
during  the  war  of  181 2,  are  the 
main  interest  of  the  story,  which 
is  highly  patriotic,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Zogbaum.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

Jack  and  Black :  Andrew  Home. 
Lippincott.     §1.25. 

The  heir  to  a  great  estate, 
changing  from  one  school  to  an- 
other on  account  of  a  football 
accident,  fancies  himself  pursued 
by  a  detective,  and,  in  trying  to 
evade  him,  plunges  into  new  diffi- 
culties. The  story  is  extravagant 
and  sensational. 

Jack  and  His  Island:  Lucy  M. 
Thruston.  Little.  %\.2o  net. 
The  hero  speaking  his  mind 
concerning  * '  Mr.  Madison's 
war,"  becomes  obnoxious  to  the 
mob  of  Baltimore,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  conceal  himself  on  an 
island  of  which  a  young  friend 
knows  the  resources.  The  story 
of  181 2-1 5  is  seen  in  a  novel 
aspect.      [Twelve  to  fifteen.] 

Jeb  Hutton  :  James  B.  Connolly. 
Scribner.     $1.25  net. 

The  work  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  is  the  background  for  the 
adventures  of  a  brave  Georgia 
boy,  who  sees  the  life  of  the  Sav- 
annah river  boatmen,  and  learns 
their  peculiarities.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 
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Mr.  Pat's  Little  Girl :  Mary  F. 
Leonard.  Wilde.  J!  1.50. 
A  little  girl  visiting  her  grand- 
mother is  the  agent  through  whom 
certain  small  feuds  and  difficulties 
are  ended.  The  story  is  told 
agreeably  and  simply,  and  teaches 
faith  and  charity.  [Ten  to  fif- 
teen.] 

Pocketfnl  of  Posies :  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown .  Houghton.  ^  i .  00 
net. 

Little  poems  about  animals, 
children,  flowers,  and  birds,  some 
nonsense  verses,  and  some  serious 
and  thoughtful  pieces — all  appro- 
priately illustrated,  and  printed 
with  marginal  notes,  in  vermilion, 
and  a  rubricated  title-page.  [Four 
to  any  age.] 

Polly's  Secret :  Harriet  A.  Nash. 
Little.     ^1.20  net. 

The  heroine  of  this  well- 
planned  and  well -written  story 
keeps  a  dead  stranger's  secret  for 
years,  revealing  it,  according  to 
her  promise,  only  when  his  right- 
ful heir  appears.  [Ten  to  any 
age.] 

Eebel  of  the  School :  L.  T.  Meade. 

Lippincott.     $1.50. 

JCathleen  O'Hara,  being  sent 
to  a  select  school  for  young  ladies, 
forms  a  secret  society,  and  very 
nearly  ruins  the  school  for  no  espe- 
cial reason  but  waywardness.  She 
is  unnatural  in  every  way,  a  fair 
match  for  the  stage  Irishman. 

Songs  of  Childhood:  Walter 
Ramal.     Longmans. 

Small  poems,  suitable  for 
recitation  by  children,  and  re- 
markable for  their  use  of  literary 
language  and  imagery.  [Five 
and  upward.] 


Story  of  Kate  :  Pauline  Bradford 
Mackie.  Page.  $1.20  net. 
The  heroine,  when  her  father 
loses  his  fortune,  becomes  a 
school  teacher  in  a  California 
mountain  village  and  has  some 
droll  experience  both  with  pupils 
and  with  parents. 

Three  Little  Marys  :  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith.  Houghton.  1^0.85. 
Mairi,  Mary,  and  Maureen 
Bacon  are  the  heroines  of  three 
genially  worded  stories,  as 
pleasant  to  young  readers  as  good 
fairy  tales.      [Six  to  ten.] 

Tommy  Remington's  Battle : 
Burton  E.  Stevenson.  Century. 
$1.00. 

The  *  *  battle  ' '  comes  when 
Tommy,  who  is  receiving  an  edu- 
cation from  friends  made  by  a 
deed  of  boyish  bravery,  seems 
called  upon  to  go  into  the  mines 
to  take  the  place  of  his  father 
who  has  been  injured  in  an  acci- 
dent ;  he  conquers.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 

The  Treasure  of  the  Incas : 
George  A.  Henty.  Scribner. 
;^i.2o  net. 

Two  young  men  penetrate  to 
the  hiding-place  of  the  treasure 
once  belonging  to  the  Incas.  Their 
search  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  Peruvian  for- 
ests.     [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Tom  Tad:  William  Henry  Venable. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

Tom  is  whipped  in  school 
because  one  of  his  mates  is  a  tell- 
tale ;  he  writes  ill-spelled  letters, 
and  barbarous  verse,  and  reproof 
never  penetrates  his  self-compla- 
cency. He  is  an  unedifying  little 
heathen. 


Literary  Cbat* 


The  Holy  Father  has  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  H.  T. 
Henry  upon  the  translation  of  the  Poems,  Charades  and  Inscriptions,  with  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  greatly  pleased. 

Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  of  Dublin,  announce  a  new  edition  of  Wakeman's 
"  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities,"  by  John  Cooke,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  well  known  as  the  editor  of  Murray's  Handbook  for  Ireland. 

Students  interested  in  the  question  of  Philippine  culture  and  government  will  be 
glad  to  know  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Middleton, 
of  the  Augustinian  Order  at  Villanova,  there  have  been  established  at  various  intel- 
lectual centres  in  the  United  States  repositories  of  useful  works  relating  to  the 
Philippines.  Not  only  are  such  books  to  be  found  in  the  various  Historical  Societies, 
but  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  the  Public  Libraries  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  have  also  been  supplied.  Thus  scholars  are  enabled 
to  obtain  accurate  and  just  information  on  a  subject  greatly  misunderstood,  and  hence 
largely  misrepresented. 

Dr.  Middleton  is,  of  all  other  men,  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  authorities  to 
be  studied,  and  also  the  works  not  to  be  followed,  by  scholars  seeking  to  obtain  light 
on  Philippine  matters.  His  researches,  in  connection  with  the  Historical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  more  so  with  the  Religious  Order  which  was  the  first  established 
in  the  Philippines,  and  which  has  been  the  most  influential  there  for  three  centuries, 
give  him  special  opportunities  for  explaining  the  situation.  If  our  Catholic  Federa- 
tion should  see  its  way  to  take  up  the  matter  under  his  counsel,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  hot-headed  advance,  or  of  purely  political  partisanship. 


Lady  Gregory,  author  of  Cuchulain  of  Muirikemme,  has  collected  a  number  of 
choice  studies  and  translations  which  are  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  ' '  Poets 
and  Dreamers." 


A  paper  on  Christian  Science,  its  methods,  progress,  and  the  dangers  which  en- 
compass its  popularity,  appears  in  the  December  issue  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Although  we  are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  author,  Mark  Twain,  because  of  his 
flippancy  on  other  occasions  in  dealing  with  certain  religious  topics  which  are  foreign 
to  his  study,  it  must  be  admitted  tha)t  there  are  in  the  present  instance  very  serious 
reflections  bound  up  with  his  half  ludicrous  arraignment  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  methods  of 
playing  upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Clement's  cynical  good  humor 
ftimishes  really  a  most  effective  way  of  neutralizing  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  which 
the  system  of  "  Christian  Science"  is  apt  to  engender  among  the  credulous  masses. 
What  he  stigmatizes  recalls  in  truth  the  "abomination  in  the  Holy  Place"  foretold 
by  the  Prophet. 

Professor  Emil  Hirsch,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  takes  up  the  editorship  of  the 
Biblical  Department  in  the  new  Jenish  Encyclopedia.  The  first  two  voloroes  have 
been  edited  by  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  third  volume  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breen's  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels  is 
announced.     Published  at  St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester. 


Cincinnati  brings  out  a  new  popular  magazine  of  good  promise.  Fifty  Catholics 
have  formed  a  stock  company  to  launch  the  enterprise,  and  the  first  number  of  "  Men 
and  IVomen,"  a  Catholic  home  Journal,  published  monthly,  at  one  dollar  per  year, 
is  full  of  interesting  material,  well  illustrated.  Among  the  contributors  announced 
are  most  of  the  names  familiar  in  Catholic  magazine  literature  intended  to  entertain. 
The  editor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Baldus,  leads  with  a  well-written  chapter  on  Washington 
Irving,  the  first  in  a  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters.  We  trust  the  motifs  which 
the  editor  seemingly  assigns  as  the  chief  reason  for  the  new  enterprise,  viz. ,  the  high 
price  of  the  Catholic  magazines  in  the  field,  is  not  a  serious  one.  It  may  be  true,  as 
he  says,  that  "  the  reading  world  has  discovered  long  ago  that  a  first-class  magazine 
can  be  purchased  for  One  Dollar,"  but  that  reading  world  is  of  a  particular  sort.  As 
among  our  secular  periodicals  there  are  one-dollar  magazines  and  five-dollar  maga- 
zines having  their  respective  clientele,  so  with  Catholic  magazines.  The  fact  that  the 
large  mass  of  our  Catholic  population  belongs  to  the  poor  and  middle  class  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  hope  that  a  cheap  magazine  such  as  Men  and  Women 
promises  to  be,  will  reach  a  large  circulation  ;  and  it  also  furnishes  the  reason  why  the 
magazines  which  exclusively  appeal  to  a  different  class  must  have  a  limited  patronage. 
A  really  good  Catholic  magazine  can  not,  however,  do  what  the  secular  magazines  do 
in  the  way  of  indiscriminate  advertising,  without  at  once  lowering  its  standard,  and 
that  is  a  point  not  to  be  left  out  of  sight — even  by  such  enterprising  business  syndicates 
as  "The  Men  and  Women  Publishing  Company."  We  hope  their  success  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  reading-world  by  presenting  first-class  literary  matter  of  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  tone  and  without  truckling  to  personalities  or  serving  party  spirit, 
may  in  the  future  keep  the  managers  from  the  temptation  of  permitting  displays  that 
suggest  the  very  evils  which  the  writers  of  such  a  magazine  are  supposed  to  combat. 
That  is  the  thought  which  remained  uppermost  in  our  mind  after  looking  over  this  first 
number  of  the  new  magaziae,  cover  and  all. 


The  Hon.  James  Bryce,  author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  biographical  sketches,  containing  estimates  of  Dean  Stanley, 
Gladstone,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Acton,  and  other  men  of  recent  English  society. 
To  be  published  by  the  Macmillans. 


The  first  volume  of  the  projected  "Cambridge  Modem  History"  course  has 
just  appeared.  It  takes  up  the  Renaissance  period.  The  remaining  eleven  volumes 
will  deal  with  the  Reformation — the  Wars  of  Religions — the  Thirty  Years'  War — 
Bourbons  and  Stuarts — the  Eighteenth  Century — the  United  States — the  French 
Revolution  —  Napoleon — Restoration  and  Reaction — the  Growth  of  Nationalities — 
the  Latest  Age.  Lord  Acton,  with  whom,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  series  originated,  though  a  Catholic,  was  known 
to  be  of  extremely  liberal  tendencies.  Mr.  Lilly,  in  his  recent  historical  survey  of 
the  Reformation  period,  leaves  the  impression  that  he  reflects  most  faithfully  Lord 
Acton's  particular  bias.  Hence  some  estimate  of  the  tendency  of  the  Cambridge 
History  series  may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Lilly's  work. 
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Mr.  Magnus  Maclean's  History  of  Celtic  Literature  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
as  well  as  interesting  contribution  to  the  already  important  store  of  Celtic  studies 
with  which  the  recent  revival  has  made  us  familiar.  It  deals  in  detail,  not  only  with 
the  cultivation  of  letters  in  Ireland,  but  with  the  very  wide  influence  which  Celtic 
teachers  and  writers  exercised  upon  English  and  Continental  scholarship.  Scottish, 
Welsh,  and  Breton  relics  of  poetry  and  fact,  incorporated  in  the  great  books  of  Saga, 
are  treated  with  literary  judgment  and  skill,  if  we  may  form  an  estimate  from  the 
publishers'  (Blackie  &  Son,  London)  prospectus. 

The  /«(/^^«a5?«/,  speaking  of  "Ecclesiastical  Rebellion  in  the  Philippines," 
headed  by  a  disgruntled  native  priest,  discriminatingly  remarks  that  "  the  character 
of  those  prominent  in  this  movement  is  such  as  to  discredit  it." 


Professor  Hamack's  volume  on  the  mission  and  extension  of  the  Christian  religion 
during  the  first  three  centuries  has  just  reached  us  (Hinrich,  Leipzig).  We  notice 
cursorily  that  he  discredits  the  canons  of  the  Apostolic  Council  of  Antioch  mentioned 
by  Innocent  I.  It  may  be  with  these  canons  as  it  is  with  the  legislative  forms  of  the 
Mosaic  Pentateuch.  They  received  their  present  form  of  expression  in  subsequent 
revisions  of  the  original,  together  with  such  modifications  as  were  required  for  prac- 
tical application  at  a  later  time.  But  this  does  not  the  less  make  them  the  acts  of 
the  former  age.  We  know  from  the  statements  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  1 1  :  22)  and  of  St. 
Paul  (Galat.  2  :  11)  that  there  was  a  convention  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch  immediately  after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  51),  and  that  an  important 
decision  was  there  promulgated  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Pagan  converts  toward 
the  old  Mosaic  observances.  That  is  precisely  the  burden  of  the  nine  canons  referred 
to  as  the  legislation  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch ;  and  the  form  in  which  Innocent  I 
(elected  A.  D.  402)  refers  to  it  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  purely  accidental  modification  which  affects  the  sub- 
stantial origin  of  the  document  no  more  than  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses 
found  in  modem  Bibles  affect  the  genuine  character  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
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THE  NAME  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THERE  are  two  sufficient  reasons  for  discussing  at  present  the 
name  of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  many  Catholics  of 
influence  do  not  reahze  the  importance  of  a  "  form  of  sound 
words  "  in  speaking  of  the  Church.  The  whole  power  of  the  State 
is  at  the  service  of  a  commercial  company  in  protecting  its  right 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own  name ;  but  the  Church  has  no  such 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  State  influence  in  English-speaking 
countries  acts  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  imposing  on  the 
Church  a  name  which  the  Church  has  authoritatively  rejected. 
And  this  is  not  a  matter  that  Catholics  can  afford  to  ignore.  The 
name  of  the  Church  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  not  possible  that 
a  trivial  matter  could  elicit  one  of  the  warmest  debates  that  took 
place  in  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  name  of  the  Church  was  the 
subject  of  such  a  debate.  The  Bishops  insisted  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  obscure  our  exclusive  claim  to  this  name — The  Catholic 
Church.  For  this  reason  they  refused  to  allow  the  Church  to  be 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  of  the  arguments  used 
by  them  may  be  thus  stated : 

In  the  biography  of  Ambrose  de  Lisle  we  are  told  that  the 
seed  of  his  subsequent  conversion  was  sown  in  his  boyhood  when 
reciting  those  words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  The  thoughts  of  thou- 
sands or  even  millions  of  Protestant  children  are  directed  to  the 
Catholic  Church  by  those  words  of  the  Creed.  The  interest  which 
they  manifest  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  after  years  very  often 
dates  from  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Creed.  The  more 
strictly  we  keep  to  the  original  name  of  the  Church  in  our  every- 
day speaking  and  writing,  the  more  forcibly  will  the  Apostles' 
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Creed  draw  Protestants  back  to  the  Church.  The  force  of  this 
attraction  is  so  great  that  in  Catholic  countries,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  Roman  CathoHc  Church  "  is  never  heard  in  daily  life, 
Protestant  missionaries  are  often  forced  to  ignore  the  Apostles' 
Creed  altogether.  How  can  they  teach  their  people  to  beUeve  in 
the  holy  Catholic  Church  when  the  language  of  daily  life  about 
them  identifies  the  Church  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  with  the  Church 
in  communion  with  the  Pope  ?  In  English-speaking  countries 
the  difficulty  is  evaded  by  their  habit  of  calling  the  Church  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Catholics  who  imitate  them  in  this 
habit  unconsciously  help  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  Protestants  away 
from  the  Church. 

This  is  one  of  several  reasons  which  induced  the  Vatican 
Council  to  reject  "  Roman  Catholic  "  in  discussing  the  form  ot 
words  to  be  used.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  matter  ot 
small  importance. 

The  second  reason  for  discussing  the  name  of  the  Church  is 
that  in  English-speaking  countries  at  least  there  is  in  fact  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  our  practice,  if  not  in  our  minds.  The  Refor- 
mation succeeded  in  forcing  upon  us  the  use  of  two  words. 
In  his  Anglican  days  Newman  was  able  thus  to  retort  upon 
Catholics  : 

"  If  Romanists  among  us  still  taunt  us  with  our  present  loss 
of  the  name  Catholic,  as  far  as  the  world's  witness  goes,  then  we 
take  leave  to  remind  them  that  if  we  have  let  slip  '  Catholic,'  at 
least  we  have  kept  '  Church,'  which  in  this  country  they  have  not ; 
and  thus  we  have  a  popular  witness  in  our  favor  as  well  as  they. 
It  is  a  common  reproach  of  theirs  against  us,  that  if  we  were  to 
take  St.  Cyril's  test,  and  ask  in  the  street  for  the  '  Catholic  '  place 
of  worship,  no  one  would  dream  of  directing  us  to  any  but  theirs. 
Now  it  has  been  retorted,  truly  and  happily,  that  in  like  manner 
if  they  ask  for  the  '  Church,'  they  will  be  directed  to  none  other 
than  ours.    We  go  to  church,  and  they  to  chapel" 

Seventy-five  years  ago  this  was  a  good  controversial  retort. 
They  had  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  our  forefathers  the  humble 
word  chapel.  Nowadays  the  retort  would  have  neither  point  nor 
meaning,  because  we  have  vindicated  our  right  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  church,"  and  we  have  regained  that  right  by  force  of  our 
own  daily  practice  in   using  correctly  the  word  "  church."     The 
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other  word  forced  into  daily  use  by  the  Reformation  is  the  word 
"  Roman,"  and  in  this  case  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before 
we  get  back  to  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  Like  "  chapel,"  it  has 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Church.  It  is  useful 
in  a  description  of  the  Church,  because  it  suggests  the  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  it  indicates  the  central  seat  of  govern- 
ment. This  use  of  it  does  not  date  from  the  Reformation,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  object  when  it  is  used  as  a  descriptive  word. 
What  dates  from  the  Reformation  is  the  use  of  the  word  as  part 
of  the  everyday  name  of  the  Church,  as  if  "  Roman  Catholic 
Church  "  were  her  distinctive  name.  The  momentum  of  past 
usage  partly  accounts  for  the  continued  use  among  Catholics  of 
this  modification  of  the  name  given  in  the  Creed,  but  only  partly. 
It  has  to  be  confessed  that  another  influence  has  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Catholic  traveller  visits  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  meets  Dr.  Fairbaim,  and  after  some 
conversation  he  remarks  to  the  Doctor : 

"Some  time  ago  you  published  a  book,  whose  title  struck  me 
as  somewhat  odd.  It  is  called  Catholicism  :  Roman  and  Anglican. 
To  me  Catholicism  is  something  unique  and  not  susceptible  of 
division  into  different  kinds." 

"  Allow  me,"  replies  the  Doctor,  "  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  another  book  was  published  about  the  same  time  in 
Rome  by  a  Professor  of  Theology,  Father  Billot,  with  the  title : 
Proof  of  the  Truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  You  see  he 
justifies  me  in  my  use  of  the  word  *  Roman '." 

"Yes;  but  he  does  not  justify  you  in  your  use  of  the  word 
'Anglican'." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  he  does.  Words  are  not  private  prop- 
erty. We  must  take  them  in  the  generally  received  sense.  Now, 
I  call  two  perfectly  competent  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  force  of 
the  word  *  Roman '  as  used  by  Father  Billot,  namely,  Doctor 
Lingard  and  Cardinal  Newman.     Lingard  says : 

" '  If  we  refuse  to  adopt  the  appellation  Roman  Catholic^  the 
reason  is,  because  it  imports  what  is  irreconcilable  with  our  prin- 
ciples, that  churches  which  have  separated  from  the  ancient  Cath- 
olic Church  may  still  have  a  right  to  the  title  of  Catholic' 
According  to  Lingard,  therefore,  Father  Billot  gives  me  the  right 
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to  use  '  Anglican  '  by  his  use  of  *  Roman.'  And  Newman  tells  us 
in  his  Apologia  that  in  writing  his  work  on  Development  his  diffi- 
culties so  cleared  away  that  he  ceased  to  speak  of  '  Roman  Cath- 
olics,' and  boldly  called  them  Catholics.  That  is,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  the  word  '  Roman  '  restricts  the  word  '  Catholic,'  when 
the  two  are  united." 

"  You  have  made  out  a  strong  case,  I  admit,"  says  the  visitor ; 
*'  but  I  think  I  see  a  way  out.  I  hold  with  Lingard  that  the  word 
'  Roman '  is  out  of  place  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  In  fact  the 
Vatican  Council  has  by  implication  so  decided  ;  but  the  Council 
also  decided  that  the  word  may  be  used  in  describing  the  Church, 
and  it  must  be  merely  as  a  descriptive  word  that  Father  Billot 
uses  it." 

"A  name  is  one  thing  and  a  description  is  another ;  but  this 
distinction  does  not  hold  in  the  case  under  discussion.  Would 
you  expect  a  description  of  the  Church  in  the  title  or  the  sub- 
title of  a  work  on  the  Church  ?  Anyhow,  Father  Billot  says  ex- 
pressly in  the  body  of  the  work  that  the  word  '  Roman '  is  added 
to  the  very  name  of  the  Church ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  the  Council 
decided  against  that,  then  his  is  not  an  example  of  obedience." 

The  visitor  goes  away  with  the  impression  that  he  has  been 
beaten  in  argument  without  being  convinced  in  reason.  The  ques- 
tion for  us  is :  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ?  A  comparison  will 
Jhelp  to  understand.  For  many  years  the  rulers  of  France  have 
acted  as  if  they  wished  to  change  the  name  of  their  country.  In 
their  zeal  for  the  republican  form  of  government,  they  have  put 
upon  coins,  on  postage  stamps,  and  on  all  official  documents,  not 
the  name  of  the  country,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  but  Republique 
Frangaise.  It  is  a  weak  policy.  It  would  be  more  becoming  a 
great  country  to  assume,  and  to  act  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
form  of  government  is  beyond  question.  The  glorious  name  of 
France  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  desire  to  give  prominence 
to  her  form  of  government.  Something  similar  has  happened  in 
the  Church.  Many  theologians,  in  their  zeal  for  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  in  the  Church,  have  acted  as  if  they  wished 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Church.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
they  score  a  point  in  favor  of  the  monarchical  form  by  inserting 
the  word  '  Roman  '  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  Perrone  goes  to 
the  verge  of  heterodoxy  in  this  direction  when  he  says : 
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"  In  the  same  way  as  in  former  times  the  Church,  which  was 
called  Christian,  had  to  be  called  Catholic  to  distinguish  her  from 
sects  which  also  called  themselves  Christian,  so  when  later  here- 
tics and  schismatics  began  to  call  themselves  Orthodox  and 
Catholic,  the  Church  had  to  be  called  also  Roman  in  order  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  sects  which  usurped  the  former  name." 

This  teaching  may  be  policy,  but  it  is  neither  history  nor  the- 
ology. It  implies  that  the  Church  is  not  sufficiently  designated 
by  the  title  of  Catholic  Church.  It  implies  that  bodies  which  sep- 
arate from  the  CathoHc  Church  have  as  much  right  to  retain  the 
title  of  Catholic  as  that  of  Christian.  It  implies  other  things 
equally  unfounded ;  but  it  is  as  a  policy  that  it  is  here  considered. 
The  French  politicians  can  at  least  say  for  themselves  that  it  is  the 
business  of  politicians  to  have  a  policy  and  to  act  on  it ;  but  theo- 
logical professors  are  beyond  their  sphere  of  labor  when  they 
meddle  with  matters  of  policy.  Their  subject-matter  is  a  science. 
They  are  out  of  touch  with  the  world  of  action.  To  the  Bishops 
belongs  the  divine  right  of  dealing  with  matters  of  policy.  These 
two  elements  of  the  Church  came  into  conflict  in  the  Vatican 
Council  over  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishops  decided 
that  the  ancient  name,  the  name  in  the  Creed,  should  not  be 
modified. 

The  Church  has  never  once  recognized  or  admitted  "  Roman 
Catholic  Church  "  as  her  name.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
subject  has  been  discussed,  and  it  has  been  authoritatively  dis- 
cussed, the  decision  has  always  been  that  the  name  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  without  addition  or  modification.  The  conference 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Donatist  Bishops  at  Carthage  in 
411  is  peculiarly  instructive.  The  former  naturally  spoke  of 
themselves  as  the  Cathohcs.  To  this  the  Donatist  Bishops 
objected  with  vigor,  and  a  long  discussion  ensued.  The  Donatists 
argued  that  the  question  as  to  who  had  a  right  to  the  Catholic 
name  was  a  question  of  doctrine,  and  that  every  true  Christian 
had  a  right  to  be  called  CathoUc.  St.  Augustine  and  the  other 
Catholic  Bishops  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a  question  of 
fact,  not  of  doctrine.  They  urged  unanswerably  that  the  existence 
of  an  international  Church,  a  Church  embracing  the  orbis  terrarum, 
was  a  visible  fact ;  that  the  separation  of  the  Donatists  from  this 
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Church  was  a  fact  equally  visible  ;  and  that  these  two  facts  deter- 
mined the  question  of  Catholicity,  since  Catholic  means  that  the 
Church  is  not  confined  to  one  people,  but  embraces  in  the  unity 
of  organization  every  variety  of  people  and  nation.  This  is  a 
never  failing  test.  There  is  only  one  Church  organically  inde- 
pendent of  national  boundaries.  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  school 
question :  Name  a  Church  which  embraces  most  of  the  people  in 
two  large  and  independent  nations,  and  is  at  the  same  time  organ- 
ically one  Church.  There  is  only  one,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
called  the  Catholic  Church.  By  embracing  two  such  nations  she 
manifests  the  power  to  embrace  all.  By  their  inability  to  embrace 
even  two  such  nations,  all  other  churches  show  that  they  can 
never  claim  to  be  CathoUc.  The  problem  is  this :  how  to  throw 
a  network  of  ecclesiastical  organization  over  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent nations  without  its  breaking  along  the  lines  of  national 
cleavage.  There  is  only  one  Church  on  earth  able  to  do  it,  and 
therefore  there  can  never  come  the  need  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  There  does  not  exist  one  Greek  Church 
for  all  who  call  themselves  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  There  are  as 
many  independent  Greek  Churches  as  there  are  independent 
nations  of  that  faith.  Anglicans  strive  to  revive  the  Donatist  test 
of  Catholicity  and  make  it  a  question  of  doctrine.  Thus,  Canon 
Dixon,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  says :  "  The 
opposite  of  Catholic  is  not  Protestant  but  heretic ;  the  opposite 
of  Protestant  is  not  CathoHc  but  Papist."  Father  Tyrrell, 
S.J.,  aptly  says  in  his  Faith  of  the  Millions:  "Another  point  of 
misunderstanding  which  hides  the  face  of  the  Church  from  intel- 
ligent outsiders  concerns  her  Catholicity  and  independence  of 
national  and  racial  limitations.  It  is  from  this  she  derives  her 
name  of  Catholic,  i.  e.,  the  Church  of  humanity,  as  opposed  to 
the  Church  of  the  Jews."  This  is  the  original  and  genuine 
meaning  of  the  word  Catholic.  The  opposite  of  CathoHc  is 
national  or  racial.  It  is  only  in  an  indirect  way  that  heretic 
becomes  the  opposite  of  Catholic,  namely,  as  opposed   to  the  t 

teaching  of  the  Church  called  Catholic.     The  word  Catholic  has  ' 

two  different  functions.  It  expresses  an  attribute  of  the  Church 
and  it  is  the  name  of  the  Church.  As  expressing  an  attribute  its 
opposite  is  national,  but  as  the  name  of  the  Church  its  opposite  is 
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everything  opposed  to  the  Church  so  named.  Now,  the  question 
whether  a  given  institution  is  national  or  merely  local  or  inter- 
national in  its  organization  is  a  very  simple  question  of  fact,  and 
there  is  superhuman  wisdom  in  the  embodying  of  so  visible  and 
so  effective  a  test  of  truth  in  the  very  name  of  the  Church.  One 
who  studies  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  interests 
of  the  Church  needs  to  be  on  his  guard  against  feelings  of  anger 
against  those  who  try  to  modify  and  obscure  that  name  as  it 
stands  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, — their  attempt  is  so  uncalled  for, 
and  so  clearly  a  case  of  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  letting  go 
the  substance.  There  is  no  dispute  among  Catholics  about  the 
form  of  government  in  the  Church ;  but  the  face  of  the  Church 
is  in  fact  obscured  to  many  outside  by  the  custom  of  calling  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  unauthorized  name,  the  "  Roman  Catholic 
Church."  The  Century  Dictionary  says  that  the  name  Catholic 
Church  is  often  qualified  by  prefixing  the  word  Roman,  "  espe- 
cially by  those  not  acknowledging  "  the  claims  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  truthfully  say  that  the  word 
"  especially  "  should  be  omitted  by  the  Century.  The  weight  of 
Catholic  practice  would  then  make  it  as  impossible  for  Episco- 
palians or  Anglicans  as  it  was  for  the  Donatists  to  appropriate  the 
Catholic  name. 

Twice  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  question  of  the  name 
of  the  Church  came  up  for  authoritative  decision,  and  in  both  cases 
the  decision  was  that  the  ancient  name  should  not  be  qualified 
by  any  prefix.  At  the  Congress  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  held 
in  Vienna,  in  181 5,  one  or  more  of  the  representatives  spoke  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  "  Roman  Catholic  Church."  Against  this 
title  Cardinal  Consalvi,  as  representative  of  the  Pope,  protested. 
He  said  that  the  Church  is  Roman  as  well  as  Catholic,  but  that 
the  joint  use  of  the  two  words  as  the  name  of  the  Church  could 
not  be  admitted.  In  the  Vatican  Council  the  same  question 
presented  itself  in  an  indirect  way.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Con- 
stitution de  fide,  as  it  came  from  the  Theological  Commission,' 
began  thus : 

"  The  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  and  professes  that 
there  is  one  true  and  living  God,  etc." 

Here  there  is  no  direct  question  of  the  name  of  the  Church. 
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If  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  in  the  proposed  form,  it 
would  still  be  open  to  us  to  argue  that  the  word  "  Roman,"  as  well 
as  the  word  "  holy,"  was  put  there  simply  as  a  descriptive  word, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  Church  still  remained  in  its  unchanged 
ancient  form  of  Catholic  Church.  But  the  Bishops  decided  that 
no  risks  should  be  taken  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  official 
name  of  the  Church.  They  felt  that  if  the  proposed  form  were 
adopted,  many  would  understand  it  to  mean  the  adoption  of  a 
modified  name  for  the  Church ;  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  the  form 
was  so  changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  infer  there- 
from that  the  name  of  the  Church  is  other  than  this  :  The  Catholic 
Church.  For  there  is  only  one  disputed  question  regarding  the 
name  of  the  Church.  Is  the  word  "  Roman "  a  part  of  that 
name  ?  The  Council  decided  that  it  is  not,  and  hence  rejected 
the  form  "  Roman  Catholic  Church."  Then  came  the  question  : 
Is  the  word  "  Roman  "  a  proper  descriptive  word  to  be  used  like 
the  word  "  Apostolic  "  in  speaking  of  the  Church  ?  To  this  the 
Council  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Some  curious  facts  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  One  Bishop 
told  of  a  Catholic  in  his  diocese  who  had  bequeathed  some 
property  in  his  will  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Episcopalians 
applied  to  the  civil  courts  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
property  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  bequeathed  to  the 
"  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  but  to  that  body  which  the  law 
recognizes  as  the  Catholic  Church  of  England.^  The  Bishop 
asked  the  Vatican  Council  not  to  sanction  this  anti-Catholic  as- 
sumption of  British  law.  Another  told  of  a  long  contest  he  had 
with  the  government  of  a  British  colony,  because  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  receive  his  letters  unless  they  were  signed  by 
him  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  not  simply  as  Catholic  Bishop. 
He  asked  the  Council  not  to  oblige  him  to  yield  in  such  contests. 
And  the  Council  decided  not  merely  that  the  Church  should  not 
be  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  that  not  even  a  pre- 
*text  should  be  given  for  that  appellation.  There  is  no  express 
prohibition,  but  the  action  of  the  Council  is  an  implied  prohibi- 

'  "  That  body  (the  Church  of  England)  is  supposed  by  the  law  of  the  country  to 
be  the  ancient  and  Catholic  Church  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  national  establish- 
ment of  Religion."' — Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  Contemporary  Review,  1875. 
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tion,  to  call  the  Church  by  any  other  name  than  that  given  to  her 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  For,  after  all,  who  has  the  right  to  modify 
the  name  of  the  Church  ?  Neither  Protestant  governments  nor 
the  Catholics  of  one  or  two  countries,  nor  college  professors,  have 
that  right.  To  none  but  the  Church  herself  should  we  look  for 
guidance  in  this  case.  Now  the  Church  has  never,  in  all  the  cen- 
turies of  her  existence,  accepted  or  sanctioned  any  other  name 
than  that  given  in  the  Creed,  and,  when  urged  to  adopt  what 
might  be  taken  for  a  modified  name,  she  refused.  We  have  no 
right  to  call  ourselves  Roman  Catholics,  because  this  name  does 
not  correspond  with  the  name  which  the  Church  has  given  to 
herself,  and  because  we  thereby  suggest  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  Catholics.  Some  have  attempted  to  counteract  this 
implication  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  Catholics  by  explain- 
ing that  "Catholic  "  and  "  Roman  Catholic  "  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. They  might  as  well  attempt  to  keep  away  the  winter  season 
by  furnaces  in  the  open  air.  When  the  majority  of  those  who 
use  the  name  "  Roman  Catholic  "  attach  a  restrictive  meaning  to 
the  word  "  Roman,"  and  when  adjectives  are  by  their  very  nature 
suggestive  of  restriction,  how  can  an  occasional  explanation  pre- 
vent serious  misunderstanding  ?  Far  better  frankly  to  confess 
that  as  we  needed  reform  in  the  case  of  the  word  "chapel,"  so 
we  now  need  to  reform  our  use  of  "  Roman  Catholic."  Some  of 
our  prayer-books  and  catechisms  persist  in  giving  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  a  name  which  the  Church  has  refused  to  accept.  But 
then,  it  will  still  be  asked,  do  not  some  of  our  best  theologians 
also  give  the  Church  that  name  ?  Yes,  they  do  sometimes ;  but 
when  choice  has  to  be  made  between  theologians  and  the  Church, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  choice.  -It  is  not  a 
case  of  conflict  in  teaching.  It  is  a  case  that  may  be  expected  to 
occur  occasionally  by  reason  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  has  not  merely  the  office  of  teaching ;  she  has  also 
that  of  ruling.  The  teaching  and  the  ruling  functions  are  carried 
on  side  by  side,  and  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Theo- 
logians minister  to  the  teaching  office.  Sometimes  they  are 
restrained  in  their  scientific  exposition  of  revealed  truth  by  the 
ruling  power  in  the  interest  of  humble  souls,  because  apparent 
"  novelty  is  often  error  to  those  who  are  unprepared  for  it,  from  the 
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refraction  with  which  it  enters  into  their  conceptions."  Sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  theologians  encroach  on  the  ruling  office,  as 
in  this  case  of  giving  a  name  to  the  Church.  To  select  a  name 
belongs  primarily  to  the  ruling  office.  It  is  an  act  of  government. 
This  ebb  and  flow  of  the  powers  within  the  Church  is  a  slow 
movement,  unless  there  come  a  crisis  requiring  strong  action,  and 
another  half  century  may  yet  elapse  before  theologians  thoroughly 
realize  that  to  modify  the  name  of  the  Church  does  not  lie  within 
their  sphere  of  duty. 

The  theologians  of  to-day  do  not  seem  to  know  what  really 
took  place  in  the  Council  during  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 
The  published  Decreta  do  not  show  on  their  face  that  any  ques- 
tion regarding  the  namft  of  the  Church  was  raised.  The  only 
published  account  of  it  seems  to  be  that  of  Father  Granderath, 
and  if  this  is  correctly  represented  by  Father  Hughes  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  this  Review,  theologians  have  not  yet  the 
means  of  knowing  what  took  place.  The  gist  of  it,  in  the  words 
of  Father  Hughes,  is,  "  that  in  Solemn  Public  Sessions  and  by 
Papal  confirmation  the  name  '  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
Church '  became  an  official  designation  of  the  Church  of  God, 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  supreme  authority,"  This  is  not  the 
truth.  The  word  "  Apostolic "  was  inserted  and  the  word 
"  Roman  "  was  transposed  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  even 
the  appearance  of  giving  the  distinctive  name  or  official  designa- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  as  other 
Councils  had  given,  an  authentic  description  of  the  Church.  No 
theologian  would  dream  of  maintaining  that  in  solemn  session  of 
the  Second  CEcumenical  Council,  and  by  Papal  confirmation,  the 
name  "  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church "  became  an 
official  designation  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  a  name ;  it  is  a 
description.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  tell  us  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways  that  the  name  of  the  Church  is  simply  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  they  could  not  have  done  if  the  Second 
Council  had  intended  to  give,  not  the  features,  but  the  name  of 
the  Church.  It  would  indeed  be  rather  awkward  to  have  to  call 
ourselves  "  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Romanists,"  and  that  is  what 
we  should  have  to  submit  to,  if  Father  Hughes'  statement  were 
correct.     As  the  people  of  France  are  called  Frenchmen,  and  the 
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people  of  Germany  Germans,  so  the  people  of  the  Christian  Re- 
public must  be  designated  by  its  name.  The  contention  in  the 
Vatican  Council  about  the  insertion  of  a  comma  or  the  word  and 
between  "  Roman  "  and  "  Catholic  "  meant  that  there  was,  on  the 
one  side,  the  purpose  of  obtaining  indirectly  official  recognition  of 
"  Roman  Catholic  "  as  a  name,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  fixed 
determination  to  defeat  that  purpose.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
contend  now  that  after  all  the  defeat  was  a  victory.  The  name 
of  the  Church  is  now  what  it  has  ever  been  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles — the  Catholic  Church. 

When  Colonies  in  America  called  themselves  collectively  New 
England,  there  was  no  need  of  England  adopting  some  other  pre- 
fix. If  another  part  of  the  world  called  itself  Little  England, 
and  if  Australia  had  called  itself  Grand  England,  there  would  still 
be  no  call  upon  England  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  prefix.  The 
simple  title  of  England  marks  her  off  as  the  original  possessor  of 
the  name,  and  her  use  of  a  prefix  would  only  obscure  her  claim 
to  that  position.  All  others  using  the  name  are  forced  to  adopt 
prefixes.  So  is  it  with  the  Catholic  Church.  She  is  the  original 
possessor  of  the  name.  The  simple  title  of  Catholic  Church, 
recognized  by  the  whole  world,  witnesses  to  her  claim  to  be  the 
original  possessor.  All  others,  if  they  use  the  name  at  all,  are 
forced  to  adopt  prefixes,  such  as  Old  Catholic,  Anglo-Catholic, 
Greek  Catholic,  Reformed  CathoHc,  etc.  It  does  not  matter  how 
many  there  are  of  them,  if  only  we  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid 
the  prefix  habit.  There  is  no  call  upon  us  to  place  ourselves 
among  the  prefixed.  It  were  folly  on  our  part  to  abandon  or 
obscure  our  position  of  preeminence  for  the  sake  of  any  prefix, 
however  honorable  that  prefix  is  in  itself.  No  sect  or  schism  has 
ever  dared,  or  will  ever  dare,  call  itself  simply  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
but  some  future  sect  or  schism,  originating  in  Italy,  may  possibly 
call  itself  Roman  Catholic. 

Propagandist. 
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THE  curious  development  of  religious  Hfe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
called  the  anchoretic  or  anachoretic  life  disappeared  entirely 
at  the  Reformation,  though  traces  of  anchor-holds,  as  the  cells  in 
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which  recluses  lived  are  called,  still  exist  in  a  good  many  old 
churches  in  England.  The  subject  is  one  that  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  oblivion,  although  much  that  is  very  interesting  is 
known  about  the  life  that  was  led  by  these  "  Prisoners  of  Christ/'* 
as  the  Germans  call  the  anchorites  and  anchoresses,  who  in  order 
to  live  a  life  of  prayer  and  complete  seclusion  were  enclosed  for 
life  in  a  small  cell,  generally,  but  not  invariably,  attached  to  a 
church. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  a  popular  form  of  devotion, 
though  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteeth  centuries,  when  it 
seems  to  have  most  flourished,  the  anchorite  or  anchoress  was  to 
be  found  in  many  a  village  or  town  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1253  there  were  five  recluses  then  living  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Bishop  Richard  de 
Wych  of  Chichester :  two  were  anchorites  and  three  anchoresses ; 
there  may  have  been  others  in  the  same  count>',  but  these  five 
were  all  enclosed  by  the  Bishop,  who  left  them  each  a  small 
legacy.*  We  have  found  that  of  seventy  cells  of  which  traces 
remain  in  England,  thirty- five  were  inhabited  by  anchoresses, 
nineteen  by  anchorites,  and  of  sixteen  cells  there  is  no  record 
whether  the  recluse  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  This  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  from  it  any 
conclusion  as  to  whether  this  strange  life  was  led  more  frequently 
by  women  than  by  men. 

In  other  times  certainly  anchorites  were  much  more  numerous 
than  anchoresses,  but  then  the  old  anchorites  in  Egypt  lived  in  caves 
or  desert  places  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  anchorite  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  hermit,  and  his  cell  was  generally  attached  to  a 
church,  anchoresses  became  at  least  as  numerous  as  anchorites. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  distinction  between  the  hermit 
and  the  anchorite  is  very  marked :  the  hermit  was  at  liberty  to 
leave  his  cell,  which  was  usually  in  some  lonely  spot,  and  wander 
about  during  the  day,  returning  to  it  at  night ;  the  anchorite  never 
left  his  cell,  indeed  was  walled  up  in  it  for  life,  or  at  least  the  door 
sealed  up  by  the  bishop,  only  to  be  opened  in  case  of  serious 

'  Kirchen  Lexikon,  by  Wetzer  and  Welte,  vol.  vi. 
*  Archteological  Journal,  vol.  Iviii. 
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illness,  and  very  frequently  he  was  buried  in  this  living  tomb 
when  he  died. 

The  anchoress  was  quite  as  strictly  enclosed  as  the  anchorite ; 
the  same  cell  was  tenanted  frequently  by  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other;  the  same  ceremony,  unless  the  anchorite 
was  a  priest,  when  it  differed,  was  used  at  the  enclosure  of  both, 
and  the  rules  for  anchoresses  which  still  exist,  show  that  the  only 
intercourse  they  could  hold  with  the  outside  world  was  through 
a  grated  window.  The  recluse  was  so  completely  dead  to  the 
world  that  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  was  administered 
at  the  ceremony  of  enclosure ; '  this  is  very  curious,  because  the 
rule  of  the  Church  is  that  only  those  in  danger  of  death  by  sick- 
ness can  receive  that  Sacrament ;  a  man  about  to  be  hanged,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  anointed  ;  the  recluse,  however,  was  in  danger 
of  dying  from  sickness  before  his  cell  could  be  opened  to  admit 
a  priest. 

The  size  of  the  cell  seems  to  have  varied  a  good  deal.  By 
Rader's  rule  it  was  ordered  to  be  twelve  feet  square,  and  to  be 
built  of  stone  with  three  windows ;  one  opposite  the  choir, 
through  which  the  recluse  could  assist  at  Mass  and  receive  the 
Blessed  Sacrament;  one  closed  with  glass  or  horn  for  Hght, 
usually  high  up,  and  one  through  which  food  was  supplied  and 
visitors  were  received.*  This  third  window  was  grated,  closed 
with  a  shutter  and  curtained ;  and  the  anchoresses  for  whom 
Ancren  Riwle"  was  written  by  Simon  of  Ghent,^  were  ordered  to 
let  the  "  curtaine  be  of  two-fold  black  cloth  with  a  white  Cross  on 
it  within  and  without ;  "  they  were  told  to  "  love  their  windows  as 
little  as  possible,  and  to  see  that  they  were  small,  the  parlour's 
smallest  and  narrowest ;  the  parlour-windows  were  to  be  fast  on 
every  side  and  well  shut." 

These  anchoresses,who  were  three  sisters  of  good  family,  lived 
in  a  small  house  with  domestic  servants  or  lay-sisters  to  wait  upon 
them.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  arrangement ;  an  anchoress 
frequently  had  her  cell  close  to  the  church  with  a  "squint "  looking 

"  Bp.  Lacy's  Pontifical :   "  Reclusio  Anachoritarum." 
*  British  Monachistn,  by  Thomas  Dudley  Fosbroke. 
^Ancren  Riwle  (Rule  of  Anchoresses),  p.  51. 
^  Some  authorities  attribute  Ancren  Riwle  to  Bishop  Poore. 
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into  it,  and  her  parlor  window  looking  into  the  house  in  which  her 
maids — for  she  generally  had  two — lived.  These  maids  lived  by 
rule  also,  and  a  good  deal  of  space  in  Aticren  Riwle  is  devoted 
to  directions  as  to  their  behavior,  some  of  which  are  very  practi- 
cal ;  one  of  these  women  was  to  stay  at  home  always,  and  the 
other  to  go  out  when  necessary  to  fetch  food  and  fuel ;  and  the 
anchoresses  are  told  to  let  the  one  who  goes  out  be  "  very  plain 
or  of  sufficient  age,  and  as  she  goeth  let  her  go  singing  her 
prayers." 

Sometimes  anchoresses  were  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of 
a  monastery,  as  for  instance  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
where  a  number  of  Benedictine  anchoresses  lived,  though  they 
were  then  usually,  but  not  always,  members  of  the  order  to  which 
the  convent  they  lived  in  belonged  ;  they  then  followed  the  rule 
of  their  order  as  far  as  was  possible.  There  have  been  cases  of 
anchoresses  enclosed  within  monasteries  of  monks,^  and  also  of 
anchorites  enclosed  in  convents  of  nuns.  Sometimes  recluses' 
cells  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  church  had  a  small  oratory 
or  chapel  built  adjoining  them ;  when  the  anchorite  was  a  priest 
he  had  an  altar  in  his  cell  at  which  he  said  Mass. 

The  cell  of  St.  Colette,  the  reformatrice  of  the  Poor  Clares, 
who  for  some  years  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  at  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne,  Corbie.  Picardy,  was  made  in  the  walls  of  a  disused  clois- 
ter. It  was  a  little  two-storied  house ;  the  upper  story,  in 
which  the  saint  lived,  consisted  of  two  rooms ;  the  smaller  was  a 
sort  of  anteroom  in  which  visitors  were  able  to  speak  through  the 
grille  to  the  recluse  whose  cell  was  the  larger  room  ;  it  had  a  small 
window  to  admit  air  and  light,  with  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  it ; 
there  was  also  a  window  or  an  aperture  which  looked  into  the 
church ;  this  was  divided  into  two  compartments :  the  upper  part 
was  grated  with  iron  bars  through  which  St.  Colette  could  see 
the  altar,  the  lower  part  was  closed  by  a  shutter,  which  was  never 
opened  except  when  the  recluse  went  to  confession  or  received 
Holy  Communion.     The  building  no  longer  exists.* 

Recluses  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of  France  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  the  cities  of  Toulouse  and  Lyons  were  sur- 

^  Helyot's  Ordres  Religieux. 

•  Life  of  St.  CoUUe,  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  p.  47. 
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rounded  with  recluses'  cells,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  guarded  by  praying  women  instead  of  by  fortifications ;  but 
in  very  few  cases  have  even  the  names  of  these  French  recluses 
been  preserved,  though  in  France  the  anchoretic  life  was  followed 
quite  as  much  as  in  other  countries.  Much  more  is  known  of 
German  recluses  than  of  recluses  of  French  or  perhaps  any  other 
nationality ;  several  German  anchoresses  have  been  canonized  and 
many  more  are  locally  honored  as  saints,  and  several  more  cele- 
brated women,  as  for  instance  Dorothea  von  Montau,  renowned 
for  her  visions,  and  Diemuth,  celebrated  for  her  beautiful  hand- 
writing in  which  she  copied  a  great  many  books  for  hbraries  in 
days  when  printing  was  not  invented.' 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  there  were  anchoresses 
living  enclosed  in  Benedictine,  Augustinian  and  Cistercian  monas- 
teries in  Germany ;  all  following  the  rule  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belonged,  which  was  of  course  adapted  to  suit  their  mode 
of  life. 

The  exterior  rule  of  recluses  was  very  elastic  and  was  gener- 
ally made  for  them  individually  by  the  confessor;  but  they  were 
all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  lived. 

Greater  liberty  was  allowed  them  in  food  and  dress  and  mat- 
ters of  external  discipline,  and  also  as  to  the  prayers  they  were 
bound  to  say,  than  is  granted  to  religious  living  in  community,  but 
generally  speaking  recluses  of  both  sexes  led  a  life  of  severe  bod- 
ily penance  and  mortification,  many  of  them  practising  almost 
incredible  austerities,  to  say  nothing  of  their  voluntary  imprison- 
ment in  a  small  cell  which  they  never  left  during  life  and  into 
which  no  one  could  enter  unless  severe  sickness  made  it  necessary 
to  open  the  walled-up  or  at  least  sealed-up  enclosure. 

The  extravagant  stories  sometimes  told  of  "  walled-up  nuns  " 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  certain  anchoresses  who  lived  outside 
the  walls  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
These  recluses,  who  were  called  "  M urate,"  were  enclosed — of 
course  voluntarily — in  little  cells  built  in  the  walls,  each  shut  up 
alone  in  her  own  cell,  receiving  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
through  a  window  and  living  a  life  of  extraordinary  mortification.'" 

•  fCirrhfn  Lexikon,  vol.  vi. 

'"  Drane,  History  of  St.  Dominic,  pp.  179-209. 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  recluses  was  B.  Viridiana, 
a  Franciscan  Tertiary,  who  was  enclosed  in  a  cell  ten  feet  long 
by  three  and  a  half  wide  close  to  a  small  oiatory  at  the  foot  of 
the  town  of  Castelfiorento.  The  only  furniture  in  her  cell  was  a 
seat,  a  ledge  in  the  wall  a  foot  wide ;  and  here  we  may  mention 
that  a  stone  seat  or  a  recess,  which  served  as  a  seat,  was  a  very 
usual  feature  in  a  recluse's  cell.  Viridiana  Hved  for  over  thirty 
years  in  this  cell,  her  companions  being  two  snakes  who  shared 
her  food."  From  the  fact  that  many  other  recluses  lived  even 
longer  than  B.  Viridiana  enclosed  in  a  cell,  it  would  seem  that  in 
spite  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  their  life  it  was  not  an  un- 
healthy one.  The  best  known  of  our  English  anchoresses,  Mother 
JuHan,  of  Norwich,  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  spent  seventy  years 
of  her  life  enclosed  in  a  cell.^^ 

Belgium  is  a  country  in  which  the  anchoretic  life  may  also  be 
said  to  have  flourished,  and  it  has  produced  several  celebrated 
anchoresses,  of  whom  B.  Yvetta,  renowned  for  her  miracles  and 
for  her  austerities,  is  one  of  the  best  known ;  she  only  ate  three 
times  a  week,  and  then  her  food  was  a  piece  of  bread  mixed  with 
ashes.**  The  last  recluse  in  the  Netherlands  was  Johanna  de 
Cambray.  She  was  enclosed  by'the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  in  1625, 
in  a  cell  which  he  had  built  for  her  near  a  church  in  a  suburb  of 
Lille;  she  died  in  1639,  and  was  the  authoress  of  several 
works  on  spiritual  subjects  of  a  mystical  nature.** 

Several  rules  for  recluses  still  exist,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Grimlaic's  "  Rule  for  Anchorites,"  written  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century;  a  Bavarian  "Rule  for  Solitaires,"  mentioned  by 
Rader ;  " Ancren  Riwle,"  by  Simon  of  Ghent  or  Richard  Poore, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  St.  ^Elred's  "  Rewle  of 
a  Recluse,"  written  for  his  sister,  an  anchoress  of  the  Cistercian 
order.  From  these  much  can  be  gathered  of  the  life  led  by 
anchorites  and  anchoresses,  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
subject,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them  and  made  such  an 
existence  endurable. 

**  Lives  of  Saints  and  Blessed  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

"  Revelations  of  Divine  Love,  by  Mother  Julian  of  Norwich.     Bums  &  Gates. 

'^  Kirchen  Lexikon,  vol.  vi. 

"  Helyot's  Ordres  Religieux. 
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All  who  could  do  so  were  bound  to  say  the  Divine  Office 
daily  like  priests;  those  who  were  unable  to  do  this  said  a  certain 
number  of  Paters  and  Aves  instead ;  but  the  rest  of  their  devo- 
tions was  left  to  their  own  choice  or  to  their  director  to  appoint. 
They  took  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
to  these  was  added  a  vow  of  enclosure,  and  they  were  generally 
bound  to  spend  some  time  daily  in  manual  labor.  We  sometimes 
read  of  anchoresses  who  were  good  embroideresses,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  have  charge  of  the  church  vestments  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Both  anchorites  and  anchoresses  were  frequently  noted 
spiritual  directors ;  anchorites,  whoi  priests,  heard  confessions 
and  were  much  sought  as  confessors  ;  even  kings  had  recourse 
to  them.  We  read  that  Henry  V,  on  his  father's  death,  confessed 
to  the  anchorite  at  Westminster.^*  Many  people  used  to  resort 
to  holy  anchoresses  for  guidance  in  spiritual  difficulties,  comfort 
in  sorrow  and  advice  in  times  of  trouble.  Such  numbers  came  to 
St.  Colette's  window  that  she  was  obliged  to  complain  to  her 
director,  as  they  robbed  her  of  her  time  for  prayer ;  he,  however, 
made  her  receive  all  who  came,  only  restricting  the'  length  of 
their  visits. 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  the  great  temptations  of  anchoresses 
and  perhaps  of  anchorites,  which  was  to  have  too  many  visitors 
and  to  be  gossips,  or,  as  Simon  of  Ghent  quaintly  puts  it,  to  become 
"  prating  anchoresses,"  and  he  advises  them  "  to  imitate  our  Lady 
and  not  cackling  Eve."  ^^  As  there  were  false  as  well  as  true 
anchoresses,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  anchoress'  window  was 
sometimes  abused  and  did  become  the  centre  of  village  gossip. 
Indeed,  Simon  of  Ghent  says  people  said  of  anchoresses  "  that 
almost  every  one  hath  an  old  woman  to  feed  her  ears,  a  prating 
gossip  who  tells  her  all  the  tales  of  the  land."  ^^ 

Another  temptation  was  to  look  out  of  the  window,  which  was 
considered,  by  the  writer  of  Ancren  Rkvle  as  "  evil  above  evil 
for  the  young  especially." 

Silence  was  not  compulsory;  yet,  by  this  rule  anchoresses 

'^  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  Iviii. 
'*  Ancren  RkvL\ 
"  Ancren  RiwU. 
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were  enjoined  to  keep  silence  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  all 
times  their  speech  was  to  be  most  guarded,  particularly  when 
speaking  to  men ;  and  the  author  quaintly  tells  them  to  "  believe 
secular  men  little,  religious  men  still  less.  Our  Lady  feared 
speaking  with  Gabriel."  '^  This  book,  Ancren  Riwle,  contains 
many  such  pithy  remarks  as  this,  besides  much  valuable  teaching 
on  the  spiritual  life.  According  to  this  writer,  some  anchoresses 
were  too  careful  of  their  health,  others  were  discontented  and 
fastidious,  and  as  a  remedy  against  this  last  fault  and  as  a  mortifi- 
cation they  were  advised  to  scrape  up  the  earth  in  their  cells  with 
their  hands  every  day  to  prevent  them  being  too  white. 

Many  anchorites,  by  the  way,  used  to  dig  their  own  graves  in 
their  cells,  from  which  it  would  appear  these  cells,  as  a  rule,  were 
neither  paved  nor  boarded.  As  warm  clothing  is  insisted  upon  in 
St.  ^Elred's  rule  and  also  in  Ancren  Riwle,  in  both  of  which  very 
quaint  garments  are  prescribed,  it  would  seem  the  cells  were  not 
generally  warmed,  so  that  the  fuel  mentioned  in  Ancren  Riwle 
and  Rewle  of  a  Recluse  must  have  been  for  the  maids  in  attend- 
ance on  the  anchoresses  and  for  cooking.  Some  of  the  chambers 
over  church-porches  and  vestries  have  fireplaces,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  all  of  these  were  inhabited  by  recluses,  though  doubt- 
less many  were. 

No  particular  dress  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  recluses; 
the  old  anchorites'  habit  was  a  frock  which  had  as  its  distinctive 
mark  a  scapular  of  goatskin  or  sheepskin ;  when  members  of  any 
religious  order,  they  naturally  wore  the  habit  peculiar  to  that 
order ;  and  as  a  rule  anchoresses  seem  to  have  worn  a  wimple  and 
a  veil,  and  a  black  habit.  The  anchoresses  for  whom  Ancren 
Riwle  was  written,  were  told  they  might  wear  either  white  or 
black  clothes,  only  they  were  to  be  plain,  warm  and  well  made ; 
linen  next  to  the  skin  was  forbidden;  and  in  their  case  hair  cloth 
and  iron-corslets,  which  many  recluses  wore,  were  forbidden  also. 

The  anchorites  for  whom  Grimlaic  wrote  his  rule,  lived  either 
by  alms  or  the  labor  of  their  hands,  or  sometimes  on  what  was 
bestowed  upon  them  by  a  neighboring  monastery ;  sometimes 
alms-boxes  were  attached  to  anchor-holds  for  the  support  of  the 
recluse ; ''  many  records  of  foundations  for  the  maintenance  of 

'*  Fosbroke,  p.  79. 

'•  See  Fosbroke  s  British  Monachism. 
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both  anchorites  and  anchoresses  in  England  are  still  in  existence, 
and  in  old  wills  we  frequently  find  mention  made  of  small  lega- 
cies, often  very  small  even  for  those  days,  for  the  "  anker "  or 
"ancress"  in  a  certain  church. 

Anchoresses  were  often  women  of  property,  when  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  providing  for  their  maintenance.  In  no  case  could 
their  wants  have  been  very  great,  but  the  Bishop  was  bound  to 
see  that  provision  was  made  for  them,  and  some  one  responsible 
for  supplying  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  before  he  sanctioned 
their  enclosure.  All  danger  of  death  from  starvation  was  thus  re- 
moved, though  we  read  of  an  anchorite  who  was  told  to  open  his 
window  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  put  out  his  pitcher  and 
platter,  and  to  take  them  in  again  at  a  certain  time ;  if  no  food 
had  been  supplied  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was  to  say  his  grace,  and 
fast  and  wait  patiently  till  the  next  day.  Recluses  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  dependent  on  the  alms  of  their  neighbors,  at 
other  times  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which  the  recluse  lived 
undertook  to  provide  the  anchorite  or  anchoress  with  food  and 
clothing. 

The  furniture  of  recluses'  cells  was  frequently  of  the  very 
simplest  description, — the  stone  seat  mentioned  before,  a  cup,  a 
pitcher,  a  bowl,  and  a  platter,  a  rug  or  two,  and  a  log  of  wood  for 
a  pillow,  was  all  some  of  the  most  austere  allowed  themselves. 
A  pallet-bed  and  a  straw  mattress  were  luxuries  even  for  lady- 
anchoresses.  St.  Colette's  bed  was  of  straw  spread  on  the  ground, 
with  a  log  of  wood  for  her  pillow,  and  another  log  for  the  foot  of 
the  bed ;  her  covering  was  rags  sewn  together ;  she  had  a  cup- 
board in  which  her  crockery  was  kept,  and  three  wooden  stools 
was  all  the  furniture  she  allowed  herself. 

All  these  details  probably  varied  according  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  recluse,  the  less  ascetic  allowing  themselves  more  liberty 
in  these  matters  than  the  more  austere,  but  as  no  one  would  have 
embraced  the  anchoretic  life  who  was  not  prepared  to  practise 
exterior  mortification  and  forego  even  ordinary  comforts,  we  may 
take  it  that  the  furniture  of  a  recluse's  cell  was,  roughly  speaking, 
a  seat,  a  bed,  and  a  few  pieces  of  crockery ;  indeed,  the  space  was 
often  so  limited  that  there  would  not  be  room  for  much  more. 

Their  time  was  mostly  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  it  was 
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for  this  they  left  the  world  :  to  be  alone  with  God ;  when  the 
cell  was  attached  to  a  church,  they  were  able  to  assist  at  daily 
Mass  and  at  all  the  services  of  the  church  which  they  could  hear 
and  see  through  the  "  squint "  ;  they  generally  rose  at  night  to 
say  Matins  and  Lauds ;  when  they  were  priests,  they  said  Mass 
in  their  cell,  and  heard  confessions ,  a  certain  part  of  the  day  would 
be  given  to  receiving  visitors  at  their  window  by  both  anchorites 
and  anchoresses,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  would  be  taken  up  in 
spiritual  reading  and  manual  labor  of  some  kind. 

Some  anchoresses  taught  little  girls,  but  this  was  not  approved 
by  St.  vElred,  who  forbade  his  sister  to  turn  her  cell  into  a  school, 
principally  because  the  children  would  be  a  distraction.  For  the 
same  reason  recluses  were  forbidden  to  keep  any  pet  animals  ex- 
cept a  cat,  and  "  the  anchoress's  cat "  is  sometimes  mentioned  in 
mediaeval  books. 

The  Pontifical  of  Bishop  Lacy  contains  the  Office  for  the 
enclosure  of  a  recluse,  and  there  is  a  similar  Office  in  the  Sarum 
Missal. 

Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  inner  life  of  recluses  should 
read  the  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  made  to  Mother  Julian  of 
Norwich,  a  new  edition  of  which  has  been  recently  published. 
From  it  they  will  learn  that  they  were  prisoners  of  Love,  and 
had  they  been  asked  what  induced  them  to  embrace  this  extraor- 
dinary mode  of  existence — hfe  it  could  hardly  be  called,  for  it 
was  such  a  living  death  that  part  of  the  Burial  Service  was  read 
over  them  at  enclosure — they  would  have  answered  Caritas 
Christi  urget  nos. 

Francisca  M.  Steele. 

Stroud^  England. 


REQUITAL. 

O  ample  powers  of  poverty — 
O  wondrous  days  of  dearth ! 

Denial's  pale  supremacy 
Lures  seraphim  to  earth, 

Mary  T.  Waggaman. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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WHAT  BECAME  OF  OLD  CATHOLIC  FOUNDATIONS? 

I. 

^  ^  P  DWARD  VI,  Spoiler  of  Schools."  Such  is  the  title  of 
1—/  a  recent  article  by  A.  F.  Leach,  MA.,  F.S.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,^  in  which  the  writer,  a  staunch  anti- 
Catholic,  tells  of  days  of  ruined  monastery,  guild,  school,  college, 
of  wasted  library,  and  triumphant  fanaticism,  which  form  part 
of  the  story  of  "  that  awful  catastrophe,"  euphemistically  styled 
of  yore  a  "  reformation." 

"  '  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call :   '  Steal '  !  foh  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !" 

Our  imagination  is  strained,  to  use  Cardinal  Newman's  expres- 
sion, with  the  fibs  of  the  English-speaking  Protestant  tradition. 
We  require  to  re-instruct  our  very  selves  in  the  facts  from  time  to 
time,  living  as  we  do  in  the  conspiracy  against  historic  truth,  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  it  may  be,  which  hushes  up  the  historian's 
words  that  the  post-Reformation  evil  stories  about  Catholic  foun- 
dations, "  universally  disbelieved  at  the  time,  are  now  laid  to  rest 
forever."  How  dead  they  are  for  historians  may  be  seen,  in  this 
matter  of  Edward  VI,  by  comparing  Green's  Short  History,  and 
its  praise  of  this  King  as  founder  of  grammar  schools,^  with  a  his- 
tory from  our  present  decade :  "  A  new  Act  was  passed  granting 
to  the  King  such  colleges,  chantries,  and  free  chapels  as  had 
escaped  confiscation  under  Henry  VIII,  and  the  councillors  made 
haste  to  make  themselves  rich  with  the  spoils.  A  mere  fraction 
of  the  proceeds  was  kept  for  national  purposes.  Some  schools 
and  hospitals  which  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  colleges  had  main- 
tained, were  '  refounded,'  and  perhaps  a  few  new  ones  set  up. 
These  measures  have  given  Edward  VI  a  very  undeserved  reputa- 
tion as  a  founder  of  grammar  schools  and  patron  of  learning.  This 

•  Contemporary  Review,  September,  1892. 

*  Later  editions  of  Green's  History  did  add  a  section  on  the  Catholic  martyrs 
under  Elizabeth,  and  did  acknowledge  the  binding  nature  of  the  broken  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  which  the  author  contradicts  his  earlier  misstatements  as  to  that.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  if  nothing  is  done  in  popular  editions  of  this  book  to  tell  even  more 
of  the  truth  concerning  those  scandalous  reforming  persons  and  their  doings  ;  as  the 
historian  doubtless  would  have  told,  had  he  lived ;  for  we  read  to  this  eflfect,  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  Letters  :  "I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Green  that  the  more  he  knows 
of  the  Reformers  the  worse  he  thinks  of  the  whole  lot." 
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credit  is  not  much  better  merited  than  the  cheap  fame  won  in  the 
same  way  by  Henry  VIII."* 

Mr.  Leach,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1895,  writ- 
ing on  "  School  Supply  of  the  Middle  Ages"  confessed : 

"  It  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  there  were  throughout  the  period 
of  eight  hundred  years  more  secondary  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  there  had  been  since 

"  There  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  four  hundred  gram- 
mar schools  to  two  million  and  a  quarter  of  people  ;  and  the  contrast 
was  between  one  grammar  school  for  every  5,625  people,  then,  and 
that  {sic)  presented  at  the  present  day  when  there  is  one  grammar 
school  for  every  25,750  people.  .  .  ."*  "The  Church  was 
.  ubiquitous — so  education  was  in  some  form  ubiquitous,  if  not  uni- 
versal. As  a  consequence,  secondary  schools  were  found  in  almost 
every  place  in  which  they  were  required.  .  .  .  Even  when  prog- 
ress was  overwhelmed  by  such  devastating  catastrophes  as  the  Danish 
invasion  and  the  Norman  conquest,  no  sooner  had  the  deluge  abated 
than  the  schools  reared  themselves  again  .     .     We  are  not  here 

concerned  with  elementary  education  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  also 
was  well  provided  for. ' ' 

"The  Grammar  Schools  (and  the  Schools  of  Winchester  and 
Eton  are  included  in  the  term  Grammar  Schools)  existing  in  England 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  .  .  .  were  for  the  most  part 
abolished  or  crippled  by  him  .  .  .  Survivors  of  a  much  larger 
host     .     .  drowned  in  the  seas  of  destruction  when 

the  floods  of  the  great  revolution,  which  is  called  the  Reformation, 
were  let  loose." 

So  he  writes,  almost  word  for  word,  in  his  History  of  Winches- 
ter College,  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  a  mediaeval  Catholic 
bishop ;  passing  under  whose  gateway,  each  schoolboy  lifts  his 
cap,  as  to  the  image  of  holy  Mary  now  lost  and  forgotten,  whom 
Eton  and  Winchester  boys  were  taught  to  love  and  honor,  before 
ungenerous  Anglicanism  became  their  teacher,  despising,  just  like 

'  History  of  En^^land,  by  F.  York  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  T.  F.  Tout,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Owens  Col- 
lege, Victoria  University.  New  Edition.  Longmans,  1900.  Bk.  vi,  chap,  iii, 
"The  Establishment  of  Protestantism,"  p.  427. 

*  Would  Cobbett  forgive  even  such  English,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  about  Re- 
formers ? 
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its  parent  the  world,  the  glories  of  so  humble  a  Queen,  And  the 
Saturday  Review  (August  26,  1 899),  quoting  this  book,  delivers 
the  oracle  :  "  He  has  made  a  summary  end  of  the  reputation  of 
Edward  VI  as  a  founder  of  grammar  schools."  There  will  be  no 
one  to  be  emancipated,  before  I  die,  Sydney  Smith  mournfully 
declared  in  his  emancipating  generation.  Every  lie  and  lachet'e  of 
that  older  Reformation  will  soon  in  our  day  have  been  found  out. 
The  newer  one  in  France  must  be  looked  to,  for  a  modern  shap- 
ing of  slanders  into  a  nation's  attack  on  its  religion  and  its  own 
past  life. 

Mr.  Leach  also  speaks  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  familiar  object 
in  the  lives  of  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  of  which  Edward 
VI,  "  the  serious  and  holy  child  who  walked  with  Cranmer  and 
Ridley,"  has  been  made  in  some  sort  the  founder  even  by  Catho- 
lic writers.  Of  this  institution  people  declare,  says  Mr.  Leach, 
that,  '  At  all  events  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  noble  testimony,'  etc. 

"  This  is  even  a  fonder  delusion  than  that  of  {sic)  Birmingham. 
.  .  .  Christ's  Hospital  is  emphatically  a  case  in  which  the  peo- 
ple did  everything  ;  the  Crown,  the  State,  nothing.  And  yet  the 
King  stands  forward  as  the  pious  founder  and  the  pubhc  bene- 
factor.    ,     .     . 

"  The  Common  Council  promptly  gutted  the  Gray  Friars' 
Church  of  all  its  famous  and  beautiful  tombs,  royal  and  civic  alike, 
stripping  down  its  stall-work,  and  reducing  the  dimensions  of  the 
nave.  In  fact,  they  emulated  the  Crown  and  nobility  in  the  work 
of  plunder  and  destruction,  not  sparing  their  own  ancestors.® 

"  Then  another  step  was  taken.  The  sick  and  old  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  hospitals  of  Bartholomew  and  Thomas.  But  the 
young  fatherless  children,  foundhngs  and  orphans,  on  the  one 

^  "  The  house  was  revered  by  others,  not  of  the  baser  sort,  in  mind  or  in  rank, 
for  the  holiness  of  the  Friars ;  and  many  great  ones  of  the  world  had  wished,  in  the 
two  hundred  years  or  so  before  the  Great  Pillage,  to  be  buried  where  the  humble  St. 
Francis  lived  on  in  his  sons.  We  read  how  in  the  beautiful  choir  there  were  nine 
tombs  of  alabaster  and  marble,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  marble  gravestones  in 
divers  places — '  an  acre  of  the  richest  royalest  seed  ' — where  lay  in  death  queens, 
dukes,  duchesses,  earls,  countesses,  barons  and  knights  ;  in  all,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  persons  of  quality.  At  this  early  '  French  Revolution '  (as  at  the  Second 
*  Reformation,'  when  were  plundered  the  tombs  of  the  French  Kings  in  St.  Denis) 
these  memories  of  the  dead  and  of  a  nation's  history  were  cast  out — sold  by  the  reform- 
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hand,  and  the  dissolute  poor  on  the  other,  still  remained  to  be 
dealt  with     .     .     . 

"  In  this  month  (November,  1552)  the  children  were  put  in  the 
house  that  wa^  some  time  the  Grey  Friars      .     .     . 

"  All  that  {Edward  VI)  did  for  Christ's  Hospital  was  to  give  it 
the  benefit  of  His  name    .     .     . 

"  This  incorporation  and  name  were  absolutely  all  the  '  princely 
gift '  that  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England,  gave  to  Christ's 
Hospital — his  father,  having  seized  and  plundered  the  Friaiy,  had 
granted  it  to  the  city,  for  good  consideration  in  virtue  of  which  he 
is  to  be  handed  down  to  all  time  as  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  institutions  in  the  land."  {^Contemporary 
Review,  September,  1902.) 

Another  example,  especially  interesting,  is  Shakespeare's 
"  King  Edward's  School,"  at  Stratford  on  Avon.  As  was  pointed 
out  not  long  since  in  an  article  in  the  Month,  for  March,  1902 — The 
place  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Catholic  Education ;  by  Dr. 
Windle — this  school  was  founded  in  connection  with  the  Stratford 
town  guild,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1482  it  was  en- 
dowed by  Thomas  Jolyffe,  who  had  bee  chaplain  to  the  guild. 

In  1 547  the  guild  was  dissolved ;  its  revenues  confiscated  :  and 
so  the  school  money  was  gone.  The  school  had  also  kept  two 
clocks  going,  and  had  performed  other  civic  duties.  Wherefore 
the  people  petitioned  Henry  that  some  of  their  property  might  be 
restored.  In  1553,  Edward  VI  restored  some  of  the  guild  lands 
to  the  corporation,  created  by  charter  that  year,  on  a  condition 
that  they  would,  out  of  the  revenues  for  this  land,  pay  towards  a 
school.  The  whole  transaction,  as  it  may  be  properly  called, 
amounts  to  this : — Thief  steals  a  watch  and  chain  :  restores  watch 

ing  citoyen  Lord  Mayor,  for  ;^50.  How  well  we  can  fancy  such  an  one  shouting  libertt 
in  1793,  or  1902,  while  he  harried  prBtres  and  JesuUes,  and  nuns,  and  thus  favored 
himself  into  offices.  How  Cranmer  solemnly  declares  for  the  nation's  power  over 
the  soul,  and  Parker  arranges  himself  to  have  everything  as  his  majesty  the  people 
wishes  ;  and  so  these  constitutionneh,  of  varying  religions  and  increasingly  protesting 
prayer-books,  abjure  faith  altogether  when  the  time  comes.  What  hinders  the 
beastly  Bale  from  playing  Marat ;  John  Knox  from  raving  as  Danton  ;  Northumber- 
land from  lying  like  Robespierre  ?  The  fury  of  Henry' s  wicked  passions  was  in  a 
Mirabeau.  As  Macaulay  says  :  '  who  thought  the  English  Reformation  anything 
more  than  'a  political  job?'     What  the  French  Revolution  was  let  Taine  now  telL" 
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on  victim's  petition  with  the  condition  that  thief's  name  be  in- 
scribed :  victim  hands  it  down  to  descendants,  who  look  with 
gratitude  on  the  thief  who  endowed  their  ancestor.* 

The  truth  about  these  matters  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  as 
says  Hallam  concerning  the  purely  religious  nature  of  Elizabeth's 
persecution ;  and  so  too  when  we  read  in  Mill's  Address  at  St. 
Andrew's  University  in  1867,  that  "this  ancient  kingdom,  thanks 
to  its  great  religious  reformers,  had  the  inestimable  advantages, 
denied  to  its  southern  sister,  of  excellent  parish  schools,"  we  per- 
haps excuse  a  prehistoric  inheritor  of  ignorance  on  the  matter  and 
turn  to  Edgar's  modern  History  of  Education  in  Scotland  (Edin- 
burgh ;  Thin,  1893),  writing  of  the  common  error  of  fancying  popu- 
lar education  began  with  the  Reformation,  and  noting  how  Scot- 
tish schools  then  lost  their  share  of  Church  money  :  "  The  coffers 
of  the  greedy  nobles  were  filled  to  bursting ;  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  schools  of  Scotland  and  the  cause  of  education  had  to 
starve.  .  ,  .  The  Reformed  Church  fought  nobly  for  the 
nation's  patrimony ;  but  only  a  mere  pittance  was  saved  for  edu- 
cation." 

Again,  the  History  of  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland  ( 1 876)  with 
more  timorous  voice,  as  if  each  of  its  readers  were  to  be  a  Mr. 
Podsnap  who  wouldn't  admit  it :  "  With  church  schools  and  burgh 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  did 
something  to  '  teach  the  poor  for  God's  sake,  and  the  rich  for  rea- 
son, and  nothing  to  pay  except  that  they  be  profited.'  .  .  . 
The  scattered  jottings  collected  in  this  chapter  show  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  ancient  Church  for  having  so  diligently  promoted  our 
national  education — an  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes." 

This  is  very  complete,  very ;  as  the  brothers  Surface  remark. 
And  we  might  stop  there,  acknowledged  victors  in  the  right. 

But  the  particular  school,  Christ's  Hospital,  has  a  momentary 
interest  extraordinary  at  the  present  time. 

A  short  time  ago  the  London  papers  announced  the  * '  Bluecoat 
Boys'  Farewell,"  the  "Last  (Easter)  Visit  to  the  Mansion  House." 

*  Leach's  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation.  (Constable,  1897.)  Cf.  review  in 
the  Athenaum,  February  27,  1897. 
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For,  like  the  other  great  London  *'  public  schools,"  Christ's  Hospital 
has  gone  to  the  country,  to  fresh  air,  freedom  and  space,  at  Horsham 
in  Sussex.^  In  Easter  week  it  has  been  a  custom  of  ages  for  the  boys 
to  march  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  a  witness  of  the  city's  interest  in  the 
school.  They  marched  this  year,  five  hundred  strong,  and  met  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  great  city  of  which  they  have  been  one  of  the 
characteristic  sights,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House. 
The  Bluecoat  visitors,  on  entering,  were  first  served  with  two  buns 
apiece ;  and  having  tucked  these  into  the  capacious  pockets  of  their 
gowns,  they  advanced  to  receive  at  the  table,  according  to  another 
old  custom,  their  shares  in  the  freshly  minted  gold  and  silver  coins 
arranged  before  his  civic  lordship.  People  speculate  whether  at 
Horsham  they  will  skip  about  at  play  in  their  long  "cassocks  ;  "  or 
whether  dull  uniformity  will  claim  their  bodies.  Seminarians  or 
scholastics  disporting  in  Phoenix  Park  are  a  Dubliner's  witness  to 
games  in  gowns,  even  in  the  fields.  But  bicyclists  and  baseballers 
will  doubtless  protest.  And  if  the  Catholic  Church  conforms  in  its 
short  clothes,  then  for  dignity  in  little  schisms  and  their  schools  what 
hope  is  left  ? 

And  then,  such  foundations,  with  so  much  about  them  of  the 
old  religious  ideal,  together  with  their  noble  worldliness,  if  so  one 
may  say,  have  a  claim  upon  us  Catholics,  to  consider  these  coio 
nies,  as  it  were,  torn  from  the  Roman  mother-country;  not  only 
in  their  famous  men  and  their  traditions,  which  may  serve  to 
make  us  give  our  attention,  but  also  because  they  are  guides  or 
warnings  in  the  Church's  constant  efforts  to  build  up  through  us 
her  systems  of  education  in  answer  to  needs  of  the  mind,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  She  is  building  in  these  countries. 
What  more  than  education  do  the  masters  of  her  works  consider 
from  day  to  day  ?  Pope,  bishops,  teachers  ;  they  can  never  rest : 
for  the  soul  and  the  mind  of  men  need  wisdom  and  also  knowledge, 
and  the  times  are  pressing,  and  on  all  sides  we  cam  distinguish 
that  men  would  say,  "  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  others  undone."  The  conflict  between  learn- 
ing and  religion,  the  Church  knows  in  her  own  hfe,  is  not  called 

'  One  relic,  it  seems,  has  been  carried  from  London,  the  statue  over  the  gate- 
way of  the  spoiler  "  founder,"  Edward  VI.  But  is  Edward  VII  forced  to  call  this 
idolatry,  or  something  ? 
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for;  and  the  world — where  men,  as  Mgr.  Dupanloup  said,  are 
never  as  bad  as  they  seem  (and  he  said  it  in  France) — will  not 
altogether  willingly  let  their  souls  die,  or  the  souls  of  their 
children. 

II. 

"  The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  a  religious  character.  His 
school  is  eminently  a  religious  foundation :  it  has  its  peculiar 
prayers,  its  services  at  set  times,  its  graces,  hymns,  and  an- 
thems, following  each  other  in  an  almost  monastic  closeness 
of  succession."  Elia  says  he  belongs  to  the  old  Grey  Friars. 
At  least  over  him  is  the  halo  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  from  the 
monks  of  the  Charterhouse  over  Colonel  Newcome.  These  old 
Catholic  buildings  and  churches,  they  are  left,  said  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  as  if  to  call  men  back  to  their  true  home.  And  even 
Emerson  among  ourselves,  in  more  natural  things,  laying  down 
that  "  The  influence  of  fine  scenery,  the  presence  of  mountains, 
appeases  our  irritations  and  elevates  our  friendships,"  goes  on 
to  declare  for  us  that  "  Even  a  high  dome  and  the  expansive 
interior  of  a  cathedral  have  a  sensible  effect  on  manners.  I 
have  heard  that  stiff  people  lose  something  of  their  awkward- 
ness under  high  ceilings  and  in  spacious  halls.  I  think  sculp- 
ture and  painting  have  an  effect  to  teach  us  manners,  and 
abolish  hurry." 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  strong  reminder  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  in  old  foundations.  Did  not  Burke  recall  the  truth  to 
the  mind  of  a  perfervid  age  that  those  will  care  little  for 
posterity  who  do  not  look  back  to  their  ancestors  ?  We,  now, 
must  look  forward  to  institutions  destined  themselves  to  be 
old  and  to  have  associations  hallowed  by  great  memories,  and  by 
the  holiness  which  will  be  a  note  in  the  Church's  works  in  all 
ages,  by  which,  best  of  all,  our  schools  and  colleges  shall  be  the 
true  inheritors  of  her  past.  As  was  sung  to  us  in  The  Second 
Spring :  "  Canterbury  has  gone  its  way,  and  York  is  gone,  and 
Durham  is  gone,  and  Winchester  is  gone.  It  was  sore  to  part 
with  them.  We  clung  to  the  vision  of  past  greatness,  and  would 
not  believe  it  could  come  to  naught.  .  .  .  Westminster  and 
Nottingham,  Beverly  and  Hexham,  Northampton  and  Shrews- 
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bury,  if  the  world  lasts,  shall  be  names  as  musical  to  the  ear,  as 
stirring  to  the  heart,  as  the  glories  we  have  lost ;  and  Saints  shall 
rise  out  of  them,  if  God  so  will,  and  Doctors  once  again  shall  give 
the  law  to  Israel,  and  Preachers  call  to  penance  and  to  jus- 
tice, as  at  the  beginning."  And  so  with  homes  of  the  mind.  We, 
at  least,  cannot  live  in  the  present  only,  nor  can  fail  to  found  like 
the  workmen  of  old;  according  as  we  are  left  unharassed  by 
reformations  and  revolutions,  and  are  allowed  to  come  to  the 
consciousness  of  our  real  life. 

Charles  Lamb  both  recalls  and  suggests  to  us,  when  he 
speaks  of  "  that  vast  assemblage  of  boys  on  the  London  founda- 
tion, who  freshen  and  make  alive  again  with  their  sports  the  else 
mouldering  cloisters  of  the  old  Gray  Friars,  which  strangers  who 
have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass  through  Newgate  Street,  or  by 
Smithfield,  would  do  well  to  go  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  see. 
For  the  Christ  Hospital  boy  feels  that  he  is  no  charity  boy ;  he 
feels  it  in  the  antiquity  and  regality  of  the  foundation  to  which 
he  belongs ;  in  the  usages  which  he  meets  with  at  school,  and  the 
treatment  he  is  accustomed  to  out  of  its  bounds  ;  in  the  respect, 
and  even  kindness,  which  his  well-known  garb  never  fails  to 
procure  him  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  He  feels  it  in  his 
education,  in  that  measure  of  classical  attainments  which  every 
individual  at  that  school,  though  not  destined  to  a  learned  pro- 
fession, has  it  in  his  power  to  procure ;  attainments  which  it 
would  be  more  than  folly  to  put  in  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  acquire ;  he  feels  it  in  the  numberless  comforts,  and 
even  magnificences,  which  surround  him,  in  his  old  and  awful 
cloisters,  with  their  traditions  ;  in  his  spacious  school-rooms,  and  m 
the  well-ordered,  airy,  and  lofty  rooms  where  he  sleeps ;  in  his 
stately  dining-hall,  hung  round  with  pictures,  by  Verrio,  Lely  and 
others,  one  of  them  surpassing  in  size  and  grandeur  almost  any 
other  in  the  kingdom,  representing  James  the  Second  on  his 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  receiving  the  mathematical 
pupils  at  their  annual  presentation — above  all,  in  the  very  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  con- 
sequent spirit,  the  intelligence,  and  public  conscience,  which  is  the 
result  of  so  many  various  yet  wonderfully  combining  members. 

"...    The  Christ's  Hospital  or  Bluecoat  boy  has  a  dis- 
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tinctive  character  of  his  own,  as  far  removed  from  the  abject 
qualities  of  a  common  charity  boy  as  it  is  from  the  disgusting 
forwardness  of  a  boy  brought  up  at  some  other  of  the  public 
schools  " — the  great  private  endowed  schools,  as  we  explain  to 
ourselves  in  America.* 

* '  We  almost  seem  to  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway. 
We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. ' ' 

Though  Cowper,  his  contemporary,  here  put  Charles  Lamb's 
feeling  into  verse,  yet  the  poet,  as  is  well  known,  suffered  much 
at  school,  and  even  writes  in  Tirocinium,  his  Review  of  Schools, 
a  piece  of  special  interest  to  us  historically  and  actually : 

'  *  Would  you  your  son  should  he  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once ; 
That  in  good  time,  the  stripling's  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense  and  fashionable  waste, 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last. 
Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys. 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise, 
Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness,  men. 

To  ensure  the  perseverance  of  his  course, 
And  give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
Send  him  to  college.     If  he  there  be  tamed. 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed, 
Where  no  regard  of  ord' nances  is  shown, 
Or  looked  for  now,*  the  fault  must  be  his  own. ' ' 

Yet  Cowper,  as  Lamb,  almost  writes  "  happy  those  early 
days  " : 

*  By  a  public  school,  we  mean  an  endowed  place  ol  old  standing  to  which  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  resort  in  considerable  numbers,  and  where  they  continue  to  reside 
from  8  or  9  to  18  years  of  age.     (Sydney  Smith,  in  1810.) 

»  About  1780. 
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"  Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days. 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. ' ' 

Though  neither  does  Lamb's  prose  hide 

"  The  severity  of  masters.  .  .  .  The  worse  tyranny  of  moni- 
tors. The  oppressions  of  these  young  brutes  are  heart -sickening  to  call 
to  recollection.  I  have  been  called  out  of  my  bed,  and  waked  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights — and  this  not  once,  but  night 
after  night — in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thong 
with  eleven  other  sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer, 
when  there  has  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to 
make  the  six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory,  where  the  youngest  children 
of  us  slept,  answerable  for  an  offence  they  neither  dared  to  commit, 
nor  had  the  power  to  hinder.  The  same  execrable  tyranny  drove  the 
younger  part  of  us  from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were  perishing  with 
snow ;  and  under  the  cruelest  penalties  forbade  the  indulgence  of  a 
drink  of  water,  when  we  lay  in  sleepless  summer  nights,  fevered  with 
the  season,  and  the  day's  sports.  There  was  one  Hodges,  who,  I 
learned,  in  after  days,  was  seen  expiating  some  maturer  offence  in  the 
hulks.  (Do  I  flatter  myself  in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the  planter 
of  that  name,  who  suffered — at  Nevis,  I  think,  or  St.  Kite — some  few 
years  since?  My  friend  Tobin  was  the  benevolent  instrument  of 
bringing  him  to  the  gallows. )  This  petty  Nero  actually  branded  a 
boy,  who  had  offended  him,  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  nearly  starved 
forty  of  us,  with  exacting  contributions,  to  the  one-half  of  our  bread, 
to  pamper  a  young  ass  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  nurse's  daughter  (a  young  flame  of  his)  he  had  con- 
trived to  smuggle  in,  and  keep  upon  the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they 
called  our  dormitories. ' ' 

As  Cowper  says  of  one  such  bully :  "  I  had  such  a  dread  of 
him  that  I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes  to  his  face.  I  knew  him  best  by 
his  shoe-buckle."  Thinking  doubtless  of  those  of  like  nature  to 
himself,  the  poet  has : 

"The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough. 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough." 
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"  A  school,"  writes  Gibbon,  Cowper's  predecessor  at  Westmin- 
ster, "  a  school  is  the  cavern  of  fear  and  sorrow." 

Perhaps  it  has  often  occurred  to  our  readers  how  utterly  im- 
possible would  be  such  writing  as  to  French  and  Spanish  schools 
and  colleges  under  Jesuit  or  other  priests,  when  English  eighteenth 
century  schools  were  like  that. 

"  During  seven  years  that  I  lived  in  a  Jesuit  college,  what  did 
I  see  there  but  lives  most  laborious  and  most  frugal,  the  hours  of 
the  day  divided  between  the  care  of  us  and  the  exercise  of  their 
austere  profession.  I  will  call  as  witnesses  the  thousands  of  men 
educated  as  I  was."     (Voltaire;  about  17 10.) 

And  so  a  bitterly  anti-Catholic  Spaniard  unbeliever : 

"The  Jesuits,  till  the  abolition  of  that  order  (in  1773),  had  an 
almost  unrivalled  influence  over  the  better  classes  of  Spaniards. 
They  had  nearly  monopolized  the  instruction  of  the  Spanish  youth, 
at  which  they  toiled  without  pecuniary  reward,  and  were  equally 
zealous  in  promoting  devotional  feeling,  both  among  their  pupils 
and  the  people  at  large.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on 
Spanish  morals  was  undoubtedly  favorable.  Their  kindness  at- 
tracted the  youth  from  their  schools  to  their  Company;  and 
.  .  .  they  greatly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  virtue  in 
that  slippery  age,  both  by  the  ties  of  affection  and  the  gentle 
check  of  example." 

(Quoted  in  Newman's  Lecture,  The  Protestant  View  of  the 
Catholic  Church^ 

How  does  that  appeal  to  us  to  day,  who  do  not  think  always 
what  we  owe  to  self-denying  religious  men  ?  Those  under  their 
care  almost  take  their  devotion  for  granted :  those  who  have  not 
known  them  could  hardly  understand  it.  As  a  non-Catholic  paper 
says  in  France,  "  Such  and  such  secular  teachers  with  their  own 
families  not  unnaturally  perhaps  complain  of  the  noise  these 
school-boys  make.  But  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of 
such  complaints  from  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  who 
spend  even  recreation  time  in  charge  of  their  restless  and  weari- 
some, if  beloved  charges."  The  instruction  may  yield  sometimes 
for  excellence,  in  the  Catholic  French  schools,  said  Matthew 
Arnold,  himself  a  government  inspector  of  education,  and  travel- 
ling as  an  official  investigator  of  foreign   systems  ;  but  in  them 
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there  is  the  chief  thing,  the  personal  interest,  the  confidence  from 
the  pupil,  even  the  mutual  affection. 

This  year  was  published  a  book  we  should  do  well  to  look  at, 
An  American  at  Oxford}^  He  tells  us  something  concerning 
such  things,  at  his  own  first  university,  Harvard,  of  which  he  is  a 
loyal  son. 

As  to  those  living  within,  they  have  ugly  suspicion  of  those 
who  would  try  to  care  for  them.  "A  Regent  has  among  other 
duties  a  general  charge  of  the  rooms  the  students  live  in,  and 
usually  makes  each  room  and  its  occupant  a  yearly  visit — which 
the  occupant,  in  the  perversity  of  undergraduate  nature,  regards 
as  a  visitation."  This  was  felt  to  be  wretched ;  so  other  officials 
were  established :  "  The  position,  as  I  know  from  sad  personal 
experience,  is  such  that  their  duties,  like  those  of  all  other  admin- 
istrators, resolve  into  a  mere  matter  of  police  regulation." 

There  are  only  two  systems  of  college  discipline,  said  Paul 
Bourget,  I  think — the  Jesuit  system,  and  the  jail  system.  In  the 
one,  you  know  your  pupils,  and  they  know  you  ;  in  the  other,  you 
have  laws  for  unknown  social  units ;  if  any  offend  too  grossly, 
pack  them  off,  though  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

"  When  the  adviser,"  non-Sectarianism's  ghostly  or  ghastly 
effort  at  a  priest  friend  and  director,  "  takes  pains  to  proffer  hos- 
pitality, the  freshman's  first  thought  is  that  he  is  to  be  disciplined. 
But  ...  in  point  of  fact,  such  acquaintance  is  scarcely  ex- 
pected by  the  university,  and  is  certainly  not  paid  for.  ...  A 
gratuitous  office  is  so  difficult  that  one  hesitates  to  perform  it 
gratuitously  (!)  .  .  .  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
only  office  which  an  administrator  can  perform  is  a  police  office 
.  .  .  the  element  of  personal  influence  is  necessarily  elimi- 
nated."    (Pp.  275-279.) 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  this,  as  well  as  something  in- 
structive. We  should  be  lawfully  thankful  in  this  respect  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men  are,  those  able  and  well-meaning  men,  who 
are  often  so  anxious  to  do  well  by  their  students,  but  have  not  the 
means  at  hand  or  within  their  reach. 

In  fact,  so  strongly  is  this  felt,  that  an  article  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate's  Magazine  (September,  1 894)  on  "  The  Administrative 

"*  By  John  Corbin.     Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1902. 
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Problem,"  quoted  by  Mr.Corbin  (p.  255),  is  written  acknowledging 
how  difficult  for  them  any  solving  of  the  problem  is  : 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  Harvard  may  eventually  free  itself  from 
all  its  remaining  parental  responsibility  and  leave  the  students'  habits, 
health  and  morals  to  their  individual  care,  confining  itself  to  teaching, 
research,  and  the  granting  of  degrees.  Before  it  can  do  this  it  must 
be  freed  from  dormitories.  As  long  as  fifteen  hundred  of  its  students 
live  in  monastic  quarters  provided  or  approved  by  the  University,  so 
long  must  the  University  be  held  responsible  by  the  city,  by  parents, 
and  by  society  at  large,  for  the  sanitary  and  moral  condition  of  such 
quarters.  The  dormitory  system  implies  and  necessitates  oversight  of 
health  and  morals.  The  trouble  to-day  is  that  the  administrative 
machinery  in  use  is  not  capable  of  doing  all  that  is  and  ought  to  be 
expected  of  it.  .  .  .  If  it  be  determined  openly  that  the  health 
and  morals  of  Harvard  undergraduates  are  not  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Dean  and  Board  of  the  college,  then  the  present  system  may  be 
perpetuated ;  but  if  this  determination  is  not  reached,  then  either  the 
system  must  be  changed  or  the  present  attempt  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible will  go  on  until  something  snaps."    (P.  274.) 

If,  however,  the  undergraduate  lives  without,  arranging  for  his 
own  board  and  lodging, 

**  there  is  something  very  ugly  in  the  possibility  of  a  young  man's 
coming  to  Cambridge,  and  while  here  sleeping  and  studying  alone  in 
a  cheerless  lodging,  eating  alone  in  a  dismal  restaurant,  feeling  himself 
unknown  ;  and  so  alone  in  his  lectiu-es,  his  chapel,  and  his  recreations ; 
and  not  even  having  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  administrative  officers 
.  .  .  without  having  to  explain  to  them  at  each  visit  who  he  is  and 
what  he  is."    (P.  255.) 

The  remedy,  the  writer  sees,  for  his  own  great  institutions,  is 
to  imitate  more  or  less  of  English  colleges,  to  return  to  what  is 
valuable  in  the  common  life  of  those  mediaeval  foundations ;  that 
is,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  for  those  who  have  not  their  most 
essential  characteristic,  as  we  have. 

Now  in  all  such  discussions  Catholics  have  much  to  learn. 
They  are  always  worth  our  considering.  Often  those  without  the 
Church  are  truer  to  the  externals  of  her  freer  life  than  we  are — 
they  have  had  worldly  success,  as  she  once  had ;  therefore  it  is  so. 
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But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  learn,  while  we  live  in 
countries  and  times  of  comparative  freedom.  We  all  know  how 
much  our  spiritual  guides  consider  the  question  why  richer  Catho- 
lics often  are  educated  at  non-Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 
Equipment,  associations,  freedom,  I  have  seen  given  as  the  chief 
heads  of  reasons  therefor.  They  all  claim  our  attention.  They 
may  be  foolish ;  they  may  not.  As  to  the  use  of  the  great  things 
of  the  world,  in  hallowing  earthly  associations  of  grandeur  and 
human  interest  of  place  and  persons ;  as  to  high  imaginings  and 
their  incarnation  in  art ;  as  to  activity  of  mind,  and  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  and  all  this  embodied  in  free  homes  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation— the  Church  has  decided ;  we  have  only  to  follow  in 
her  spirit.  They  are  dangerous ;  every  sensible  man,  Christian  or 
Pagan,  acknowledges  it.  But  Julian  the  Apostate  it  was  who 
would  cut  Christians  off  from  those  interests ;  not  their  Fathers, 
who  would  have  them  use,  and  not  abuse.  Cathohcism  rather 
than  Protestantism  welcomed  the  Renaissance  when  well-behaved." 

"  The  patronage  of  learning  which  has  always  been  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  existed  specially  in 
the  Renaissance,  when  a  genuine  love  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Churchmen  atoned  for  many  other  shortcomings.  The  higher 
clergy,  moreover,  were  mostly  university  men,  whose  scholarly 
interests  had  been  awakened  early  in  life,  and  who  later  were 
placed  in  a  position  to  show  their  gratitude."  " 

We  have  great  principles,  great  traditions,  great  opportunities. 
These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  others 
undone. 

Shall  we  end  with  a  Newman  quotation  ?  *^  They  always  do 
one  good.     And  if  these  words  suggest 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow, 

they  none  the  less  help,  as  does  every  statement  of  the  ideal,  the 
true  reality : 

*i  There  is  this  witness  of  a  late  not  friendly  book,  correcting  Matthew  Arnold's 
well-known  strange  dictum  in  his  Essays  in  Criticism — The  Italian  Renaissance  in 
England,  by  Lewis  Einstein.     (Macmillan.) 

*'  Churches  and  Letters. 

"  Historical  Sketches,  vol.  iii.     1854. 
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'<  The  site  of  a  University  should  be  a  noble  and  liberal  one 
.  ,  .  Some  have  held  it  worth  the  consideration  of  the  government 
whether  Oxford  should  not  stand  in  a  domain  of  its  own.  An 
ample  range,  say  four  miles  in  diameter,  should  be  turned  into  wood 
and  meadow,  and  the  University  should  be  approached  on  all  sides 
by  a  magnificent  park,  with  glimpses  and  views  of  the  fair  city,  as  the 
traveller  drew  near  it  .  .  .  They  do  but  express  the  tradition  of  ages 
and  the  instinct  of  mankind, 

* '  For  instance,  take  the  great  University  of  Paris.  That  famous 
school  engrossed  as  its  territory  the  whole  south  bank  of  the  Seine 
...  to  the  fair  summit  of  St.  Genevieve,  with  its  broad  meadows^ 
its  vineyards  and  its  gardens,  and  with  the  sacred  elevation  of  Mont- 
matre  confronting  it,  all  this  was  the  inheritance  of  the  University. 
There  was  that  pleasant  Pratum,  stretching  along  the  river's  bank,  in 
which  the  students  for  centuries  took  their  recreation,  which  Alcuin 
seems  to  mention  in  his  farewell  verses  to  Paris,  and  which  has  given 
a  name  to  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Germain-des  Pres.  For  long  years 
it  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment ; 
but  evil  times  came  on  the  University  ;  disorder  arose  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  the  fair  meadow  became  the  scene  of  party  brawls ;  heresy 
stalked  through  Europe,  and  Germany  and  England  no  longer  sending 
their  contingent  of  students,  a  heavy  debt  was  the  consequence  to  the 
academical  body.  To  let  their  land  was  the  only  resource  left  to 
them ;  buildings  rose  upon  it,  and  spread  along  the  green  sod,  and 
the  country  at  length  became  town.  Great  was  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  the  doctors  and  masters,  when  this  catastrophe  occurred. 
'A  wretched  sight,'  said  the  Proctor  of  the  German  nation,  'a 
wretched  sight,  to  witness  the  sale  of  that  ancient  manor,  whither  the 
Muses  were  wont  to  wander  for  retirement  and  pleasure.  Whither 
shall  the  youthful  student  now  betake  himself,  what  relief  will  he  find 
for  his  eyes,  wearied  with  intense  reading,  now  that  the  pleasant 
stream  is  taken  from  him  ? ' 

"  Two  centuries  and  more  have  passed  since  this  complaint  was 
uttered ;  and  time  has  shown  that  the  outward  calamity,  which  it 
recorded,  was  but  the  emblem  of  the  great  moral  revolution,  which 
was  to  follow  ;  till  the  institution  itself  has  followed  its  green  meadows^ 
into  the  region  of  things  which  once  were  and  now  are  not." 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

University  of  Ottawa. 
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THE  MQSINGS  OF  THE  KING. 

(Continued.)* 

Confidence  in  God. 

THERE  are  several  psalms  in  the  inspired  collection  attributed 
to  David  which  seem  to  bear  traces  of  the  exiled  King's 
sorrow  over  the  revolt  of  his  son  Absalom.  One  such  is  the  sixty- 
second  of  our  Vulgate  Version.^  It  expresses  the  yearnings  of 
his  heart  for  union  with  God.  He  would  gladly  die  and  be  at 
rest,  and  give  place  to  the  ambition  of  the  youth  whom  he  loves 
with  a  father's  tenderness ;  but  he  sees  also  the  wrong  and  the 
danger  of  that  ambition  amid  the  allurements  of  the  court  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  sycophants  who  would  misguide  the  young  pre- 
tender. 

Reflecting  upon  these  things  in  his  place  of  refuge,  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  he  pours  forth  from  his  aching  but  confiding  heart 
the  words  ol 

Psalm  62  (63). 

Thou,  Lord,  my  only  refuge  art ! 

I  seek  Thee  at  the  break  of  day  ; 
For  Thee  doth  thirst  my  fainting  heart ; 

To  Thee  with  longing  soul  I  pray, 

O,  let  me  bless  Thee  while  I  live, 

And  raise  my  hands  to  Thee  in  prayer. 

To  me  Thy  blessing  Thou  shalt  give, 
And  fill  my  soul  with  richest  fare. 

Do  I  not  think  of  Thee  by  night, 
When  sleepless  on  my  bed  I  lie  ? 

^  See  January  number,  page  41-52. 

*  In  the  Hebrew  text  the  psalm  (numbered  sixty-third)  has  the  title  "  A  Psalm 
to  David  when  he  was  in  the  desert  of  Judah, "  which  is  rendered  in  our  English 
version  (following  the  Latin  Vulgate)  by  "  A  Psalm  of  David  when  he  was  in  the 
desert  of  Idumsea."  Some  have  referred  this  psalm  to  the  time  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion ;  but  David  would  hardly  have  dared  to  speak  of  himself  as  "  King  "  (v.  12) 
whilst  Saul  was  still  the  legitimate  ruler,  however  unworthy,  although  by  secret  anoint- 
ment David  had  already  been  destined  for  the  throne. 
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And  waking,  do  I  not  delight 

To  feel  that  Thou  art  ever  nigh  ? 
To  me  Thy  memory  safety  brings — 

I  love  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings. 

Let  him  who  sits  on  Israel's  throne, 

With  joy  in  God  lift  up  his  voice  ! 
Let  all  who  trust  in  Him  alone 

In  loyal  canticles  rejoice  ; 
While  they  upon  whose  tongue  are  lies 

Shall  perish  in  their  blasphemies. 

Despised  of  Men. 

Before  speaking  of  Absalom's  defeat,  in  answer  to  the  King's 
prayer,  let  me  mention  an  instructive  incident  that  occurred  out- 
side of  Jerusalem  "a  little  past  the  top  of  the  hill."  Siba,  one  of 
the  stewards  of  the  former  King,  Saul,  who,  together  with  his  master 
Miphiboseth,  had  been  very  kindly  treated  by  David,  brought 
some  provisions — "  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,"  says  the 
chronicler  (II  Kings  16),  "and  a  hundred  bunches  of  grapes,  a 
hundred  cakes  of  figs,  and  a  vessel  of  wine."  It  was  a  friendly 
thoughtful  act,  which  warmed  the  King's  heart  to  an  impulse  of 
generous  gratitude  expressed  on  the  spot.  But  the  sense  of  trust 
provoked  by  the  incidental  mark  of  fidelity  from  a  subject  whom 
he  had  thought  inclined  to  take  part  against  him,  was  immedi- 
ately dispelled  by  an  occurrence  a  slight  distance  further  on. 
The  road  as  you  near  Bahurim  runs  along  a  sort  of  ravine.  Here 
Semei,  the  son  of  Gera,  met  the  King's  party.  Semei  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  tribe  bore  David  a  bitter  national 
resentment  since  he  had  supplanted  Saul,  who  was  of  their  own 
tribe.  Protected  from  probable  harm  by  the  intervening  ravine, 
Semei  cursed  David  and  threw  stones  at  him  and  at  all  the 
servants  of  King  David,  crying  aloud :  "  Come  out,  come  out, 
thou  man  of  blood,  and  thou  man  of  Belial.  The  Lord  hath 
repaid  thee  for  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul.  Because  thou 
hast  usurped  the  Kingdom  in  his  stead,  and  the  Lord  hath  given 
the  Kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son ;  and  behold  thy 
evils  press  upon  thee,  because  thou  art  a  man  of  blood."     It  was 
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an  awful  taunt,  and  moreover  untrue,  for  David  had  been  merely 
the  passive  instrument  of  God  in  all  the  ills  that  befell  the  family 
of  Saul  as  a  consequence  of  the  Philistine  war,  in  which  the  latter 
and  many  of  his  adherents  were  destroyed.  The  indignity  offered 
the  King  by  a  cowardly  rebel  aroused  the  anger  of  Abisai, 
one  of  the  royal  party,  and  he  asks  leave  to  cross  over  to  slay  the 
offender.  The  King  forbids  him  :  "  Let  him  alone,  and  let  him 
curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bid  him  do  so  against  David."  And  then 
repeating  the  same  words  he  adds  :  "  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  look 
upon  my  affliction,  and  the  Lord  may  render  me  good  for  the 
cursing  of  this  day." 

Thus  did  the  King  forgive.  Semei,  later  on,  when  David 
returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  first  to  greet  him  and 
to  pour  forth  an  abject  apologjy  for  his  conduct.  But  how  deeply 
the  burning  words  of  that  occasion  from  one  of  his  subjects 
remained  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  David  all  the  rest  of  his  life  is 
evident  from  the  dying  charge  he  gave  to  Solomon.  He  recalls 
the  incident,  and  though  he  personally  bore  no  resentment  against 
Semei,  he  deemed  it  advisable  that  after  his  own  death  the  man, 
who  by  his  very  disposition  was  still  likely  to  become  a  trouble- 
some element  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  should  be  removed. 

The  depth  of  David's  grief  on  occasion  of  Semei's  undeserved 
curse  is  typical  of  the  sorrows  that  encompassed  our  Divine  Lord 
at  His  Passion,  and  the  direct  references  to  it  made  by  the  Evan- 
gelists and  by  St.  Paul,'  show  that  the  royal  prophet  had  at  that 
moment  before  him  the  image  of  the  Son  of  Man,  despised  and 
accursed  by  an  ungrateful  people.  The  Church  assigns  this 
psalm  for  the  Friday  Office  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  It  is  likewise 
the  opening  psalm  of  the  first  Nocturn  in  the  Oflfice  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Psalm  21  (22). 

My  God,  my  God,  in  this  my  grief, 

O  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? 
Why  art  Thou  far  from  my  relief 

When  I  in  anguish  cry  to  Thee  ? 

'  St.  Matt.  27  :  35,  39,  46 ;  St.  Mark  15  :  34 ;  St  John  19 :  24 ;  Heb.  2 :  II, 
.   12. 
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My  God,  I  cry  to  Thee  each  day, 

Wilt  Thou  not,  then,  incline  Thine  ear ; 

Nor,  when  at  night  to  Thee  I  pray. 

Wilt  Thou  be  silent,  though  Thou  hear  ? 

Thou  dwell' St  in  holiness,  art  just ; 

And  Israel,  praising,  felt  Thee  nigh. 
In  Thee  our  fathers  put  their  trust. 

And  Thou  didst  save  them  from  on  high. 

They  cried  to  Thee  when  trouble  came ; 

By  Thee  was  their  deliverance  wrought ; 
They  trusted  in  Thy  holy  Name, 

And  were  not  to  confusion  brought. 

But  I,  behold,  abhorred  by  all. 

No  man,  a  very  worm,  am  I ; 
Scorn  and  reproaches  on  me  fall. 

Despised  by  every  passer-by. 

All  they  who  see  me  mock  my  woe, 

Derision  in  their  voice  is  heard  ; 
They  curl  the  lip  their  scorn  to  show, 

And  shake  the  head  with  jeering  word  : 

God  was  his  hope,  in  God  his  trust. 

On  God  he  wretchedly  relied. 
Now  let  God  save  him,  as  He  must, 

If  He  in  truth  espouse  his  side  !  * ' 

My  life  runs  off  like  autumn  streams ; 

My  bones,  disjointed,  start. 
As  wax  beneath  the  sun's  hot  beams, 
'  So  melts  my  wounded  heart. 

My  strength  quite  dries  away,  my  tongue 

Cleaves  to  my  parchdd  jaws. 
And  I  shall  soon  to  earth  belong 

By  death's  eternal  laws. 

They  pierced  my  feet,  they  pierced  my  hands. 

Each  tortured  bone  I  can  descry  ; 
A  staring  crowd  around  me  stands 

To  gaze  upon  my  agony. 
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Yea,  mine  affliction  they  deride, 

Their  hearts  my  anguish  touches  not ; 

Behold  my  garments  they  divide, 
And  on  my  vesture  they  cast  lot. 

But  leave  me  not,  my  strength,  my  Lord, 

O  come,  Jehovah,  rescue  me  ! 
My  soul  deliver  from  the  sword. 

From  raging  dogs  set  free  ! 

No  one  need  be  reminded  of  the  likeness  which  the  persecuted 
royal  exile  presents  in  the  foregoing  lines  to  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  " 
whom  he  prefigured.  The  remainder  of  the  psalm  sounds  a  note 
of  confidence  in  the  assistance  of  God,  which  will  restore  the  King 
to  his  rightful  throne. 

Another  psalm  that  appears  to  belong  to  this  period  of  David's 
life  is  the  seventh — Domine,  Deus  mens,  in  te  speravi.  It  belongs 
to  the  Sunday  Office  of  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  King's  Night  Prayer. 
Psalm  4. 

The  fourth  Psalm,  with  which  the  Church  introduces  the 
Evening  Prayer  of  Complin  {Cum  invocarem  exaudivit  me)  is 
supposed  by  many  commentators  to  embody  an  appeal  made  by 
the  King  on  this  occasion  to  his  misguided  and  rebellious  sub- 
jects, as  also  an  admonition  to  his  faint-hearted  friends,  together 
with  expressions  of  trust  in  the  loving  Providence  of  Jehovah. 

When  I  besought  Thee,  God,  Thy  justice  freed 

My  innocence  of  old  ; 
O  let  my  present  prayer  succeed, 

Thy  hand  my  cause  uphold  ! 

Ye  sons  of  men,  ye  who  pervert  the  right, 
How  long  will  ye  my  glory  turn  to  shame  ? 

How  long  will  ye  in  vanity  delight, 

A  lie  pursue,  and  seek  an  empty  name  ? 

Know  that  the  man  who  lives  in  godliness, 

Jehovah  hath  in  mercy  set  apart ; 
Jehovah  hears  me  when  I  seek  redress 

And  lift  in  humble  confidence  my  heart. 
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St^nd  ye  in  awe,  lest  paths  of  sin  ye  tread  ; 

Be  still,  and  have  each  fault  to  memory  brought ; 
Yea,  think  within  your  hearts  upon  your  bed ; 

Search  honestly  your  souls,  weighing  each  secret  thought. 

Pardon  from  him  with  silent  tears  intreat ; 

And  for  an  offering  of  atonement  give 
An  upright  heart,  a  heart  without  deceit. 

Thus  on  His  everlasting  promise  live. 

Many  there  be  with  faithless  hearts  would  say  : 

'  *  Where  shall  we  find  who  good  to  us  will  show  ? ' ' 

Do  then,  O  Lord,  to  us  Thy  grace  display 
And  of  Thy  countenance  the  light  bestow. 

Thou  hast  caused  joy  within  my  heart  to  spring, 
Yea,  greater  joy,  more  gladness,  there  is  found 

Than  when  the  fields  a  plenteous  harvest  bring, 
And  when  our  homes  with  com  and  wine  abound  ! 

Now  will  I  lay  me  down  to  rest  in  peace. 

Now  will  I  close  my  weary  eyes  in  sleep ; 
For  Thou  dost  watch,  nor  wilt  Thou  cease, 

Thy  care  alone  doth  me  in  safety  keep. 

David  retires  with  the  premonition  that  the  morrow  will  bring 
him  safety,  and  permit  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  But  the 
triumph  demands  a  sacrifice. 

A  Grief-stricken  Father, 

The  melancholy  story  of  Absalom's  death  is  well  known. 
How  gladly  the  father  would  have  sacrificed  throne,  and  even  life, 
if  he  could  have  justly  done  so,  to  save  that  proud  yet  beautiful 
boy.  It  is  a  brief  yet  bitter  cry  which  the  sacred  narrator  re- 
peats as  coming  from  David  upon  receiving  tidings  of  the  mis- 
guided son's  death  : 

My  son,  my  son, — O  woe  is  me  ! 

O  Absalom,  my  dearest  one  ! 
Would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee, 

O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! 

(II  Kings  18  :  33). 
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But  the  sorrow  remained.  Then  Joab,  the  King's  general, 
bids  his  master  arise,  and  remember  that  he  is  dishonoring  the 
people  who  had  aided  him  to  turn  away  the  hand  of  Absalom. 
Joab  asks  David  to  speak  to  the  army.  The  answer  to  this  re- 
quest is  a  prayer  from  the  lips  of  the  King,  the  oft-repeated  Psalm, 
"  De  profundis."  Even  to  this  day  we  say  that  prayer  for  our 
beloved  dead,  as  \{  the  fragrance  of  its  first  blossoming  out  of  the 
heart  of  a  grief-stricken  parent  still  clung  to  it,  although  the  words 
make  really  no  reference  to  death. 

Psalm  129  (130). 

Out  of  the  lowest  depths  to  Thee, 

Jehovah,  do  my  cries  ascend, 
Lord,  hear  my  voice,  give  ear  to  me. 

And  to  my  mournful  prayer  attend  ! 

If  Thou  shouldst  weigh  iniquities, 

Who  in  the  judgment  shall  be  cleared  ? 

But  Lord,  with  Thee  forgiveness  lies, 
That  Thou  in  mercy  may'st  be  feared. 

The  last  stanzas  of  the  hymn  seem  like  a  hopeful  appeal  to  his 
people  to  take  the  present  as  a  sign  that  all  the  calamities  of  Israel 
shall  be  lifted  away : 

From  the  watcher's  hour  at  early  dawn 
Unto  the  setting  of  the  sun 

Let  Israel  trust  Jehovah's  love, 
Which  flows  in  mercy's  plenteous  stream ; 
Himself,  descending  from  above, 

Shall  Judah  from  its  sins  redeem. 

The  Return. 

On  his  return  to  the  Holy  City  David,  though  broken  with 
grief,  renews  his  confidence  in  Jehovah's  goodness  as  he  remem- 
bers that  he  is  once  more  within  the  shelter  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  We  fancy  him,  as,  approaching  the  walls  of  Sion,  he 
beholds  the  white  pavihons  of  the  Tabernacle,  exclaiming  in  the 
words  of 
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Psalm  83  (84). 

Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts,  Thine  house 

How  fair  and  dear  to  me  ! 
My  heart  doth  long,  my  soul  doth  faint 

Jehovah's  courts  to  see. 

The  sparrow  finds  herself  a  house, 

The  swallow  builds  her  nest 
About  Thy  holy  rock,  and  sees 

Her  young  ones  safe  to  rest. 


So  to  Thy  altars  do  I  cling, 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  God,  my  King  ! 

How  blest,  how  deeply  blest  are  they 
Who  in  Thy  tents  do  dwell ; 

Who  there  with  joy  before  Thee  serve. 

And  of  Thy  beauty  tell ! 
Who  day  and  night  their  voices  raise, 

To  sweetly  chant  Jehovah's  praise. 

The  King's  Prophetic  Testament. 

Feeling  that  his  end  is  nearing,  David  arranges  for  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  The  second  part  of  the  Psalter 
concludes  with  the  71st  Psalm,  Z)^«j  judicium  tuum  da  regi. 
The  last  verse  of  this  psalm  reads  thus :  "  The  praises  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended!'  This  probably  means  that  the  second 
liturgical  revision  or  collection  made  by  David  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  concluded  with  this  psalm.  It  has  not,  as  is  usual  with  hymns 
composed  by  David,  the  name  of  its  author  prefixed,  but  instead  of 
this  the  words,  "  A  hymn  for  Solomon"  are  made  the  title  of  it. 
This  has  led  some  to  ascribe  its  composition  to  Solomon.  How- 
ever, the  concluding  verse  seems  to  justify  its  being  counted  one  of 
David's  songs.  What  is  more,  the  hymn  is  a  didactic  poem  the 
contents  of  which  strongly  suggest  that  David  addressed  it  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  people,  to  his  son  Solomon,  the  newly 
chosen  king. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  psalm  which  is  very  important. 
It  is  Messianic,  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  us,  like  some  of  the  psalms 
already  mentioned,  a  prophetic  outline  of  the  Redeemer,  David's 
son. 
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Accordingly  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  David  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prophetic  vision,  his  soul  refined,  for  the  time  being,  to 
that  high  degree  of  spiritual  perception  which  raises  it  upward 
near  to  the  level  of  the  divine,  until  it  is  able  to  look  far,  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  distance.  That  the  human  soul  may  lend  itself 
to  powers  that  draw  it  out  of  its  immediate  casement,  the  body, 
is  beyond  doubt.  Our  will  may  subject  itself,  and  also  the  facul- 
ties which  ordinarily  influence  its  motion,  to  stronger  forces  than 
its  own.  These  forces  lie  either  above  or  below  the  ordinary  level 
of  our  powers.  They  are  the  powers  of  light  which  aid  man,  or 
they  are  those  of  darkness  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
are  permitted  to  tempt  man.  We  can  voluntarily  place  ourselves 
under  the  influence  of  these  powers ; — but  if  they  are  evil,  we  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  eternal  life,  a  risk  which  most  often  has  its  sad 
forebodings  in  the  tortures  of  remorse ;  and  these  nearly  always 
prevent  their  victim  from  throwing  off  the  strong  chains  of  a 
demoniac  control.  Of  this  nature  are  certain  phases  of  spiritism, 
when  they  are  more  than  the  delusions  of  mere  trickery. 

In  the  case  of  David,  as  of  the  whole  range  of  prophets  and 
saints  who  were  privileged  to  see  what  is  veiled  from  the  ordinary, 
we  find  them  docile  to  a  power  unquestionably  divine.  If  sin  is 
imputed  to  them  at  any  time  in  their  lives  it  is  never  the  sin  of 
malice  nor  that  of  habit  which  darkens  the  understanding  and 
misdirects  the  keenest  judgment,  however  brilliant  the  native  wit, 
or  however  fine  the  shrewd  instinct  of  self-preservation.  David's 
nobility  of  character,  his  generous  sense  of  forgiveness,  his  admira- 
ble humility,  and  the  lofty  recognition  of  the  claims  of  God  upon 
all  his  faculties  and  powers, — all  this  eminently  fitted  him  to  be 
an  instrument  of  divme  communication.  He  lived  in  the  presence 
of  God,  as  the  plant  lives  in  the  light  of  day ;  if  the  darkness  of 
sin  overtook  him  and  made  him  droop  a  brief  hour  of  night,  it 
also  shed  its  copious  dews  of  repentance  upon  his  heart  so  that  it 
unfolded  in  the  morning  sun  with  a  fragrant  freshness  which 
makes  us  almost  cry :  "  O  felix  culpa !  " 

The  Jewish  Rabbis  tell  in  their  books  that  David  was  in  the 
habit  of  placing  his  harp  at  night  against  his  bed,  toward  the 
north,  so  that  the  wind  sweeping  the  strings  might  awake  him. 
And  when  his  longing  ear  caught  the  strains  of  the  midnight  gust, 
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he  would  rise  and  continue  the  inspired  melodies  till  break  of  day. 
"  Awake,"  he  calls  in  the  107th  Psalm, "  awake  psaltery  and  harp, 
for  I  would  speak  to  the  Lord  at  early  dawn  " : 

Thee  I  have  remembered,  Lord, 

Musing  in  the  silent  night, 
Loved  Thy  name  and  loved  Thy  word, 

Pure  and  permanent  delight ! 

At  such  times  his  royal  soul,  following  the  attractions  of  divine 
love,  rose  above  the  present,  and  seeing  in  the  forms  before  and 
around  him  but  the  occasion  of  some  nobler  theme,  raised  him- 
self on  the  wings  of  contemplation  to  a  position  where  all  par- 
tiality of  judgment,  all  doubt  of  troubled  vision  ceased ;  for  the 
mind  looks  down  from  the  serene  atmosphere  above  this  dust- 
worn  partial  world,  getting  a  fair  perspective,  a  bird's-eye  view, 
where  the  proportions  gain  in  accuracy  from  the  position  of  him 
who  is  raised  on  high. 

Thus  did  David  look  upon  his  son  Solomon,  arrayed  in  the 
beautiful  garments  of  his  new  office  of  priest-king.  And  from 
the  fair  form  of  the  son  before  him,  his  vision  went  beyond  to 
another  Son — fairest  of  all  the  children  of  men,  the  Christ  who, 
Hke  himself,  born  at  Bethlehem,  the  home  of  the  shepherds — was 
to  reign  over  the  nations  unto  the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to 
judge  in  mercy,  upraising  the  poor,  healing  the  broken  of  heart, 
not  quenching  the  smoking  flax,  but  bringing  joy  and  hope  and 
peace  and  salvation  to  all. 

This  is  David's  psalm  unto  Solomon,  a  prayer  of  benediction 
gliding  gradually  into  a  prophecy,  and  sung  in  the  gentle  far-off 
tones  of  old  age.  He  touches  the  strings  of  his  melodious  harp^ 
and  as  he  looks  upon  the  youth  about  to  be  crowned — and  then 
up  to  heaven — utters  the  beautiful  invocation  of 

Psalm  71  (72). 

O  God,  grant  Thine  anointed 

Thy  judgments  to  obtain, 
The  King  whom  Thou  appointed 

In  equity  to  reign. 
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So  that  he  judge  Thy  people 

With  truth  and  righteousness, 
And  save  the  poor  in  justice 

From  such  as  would  oppress. 

Then,  looking  beyond   the   present,  he   breathes  forth   this 
prophecy  of  the  reign  of  Christ : 

Through  endless  generations 

His  people  Thee  shall  fear, 
So  long  as  decked  the  heavens 

With  sun  or  moon  appear. 

He  shall  be  like  the  rain -drops 

Upon  the  new-mown  fields, 
And  as  refreshing  showers 

Whence  earth  abundance  yields. 

To  him  shall  be  dominion 

And  rule  from  sea  to  sea ; 
His  reign  o'er  all  the  nations 

To  the  ends  of  earth  shall  be. 

The  shepherds  of  the  desert 

To  him  shall  homage  pay 
The  kings  who  rise  against  him 

He  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

From  Tarshish  and  the  islands 

Their  princes  presents  bring, 
The  ruler  of  Arabia 

And  dark  Ethiopia's  king. 

Yea,  kings  of  every  people 

Shall  bow  before  His  throne. 
All  nations  do  him  homage 

And  him  as  ruler  own. 

For,  the  oppressed  and  needy 

Who  to  him  raise  their  cry. 
His  right  hand  shall  deliver 

And  prove  a  helper  nigh. 
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From  violence  and  falsehood 

Their  souls  He  shall  redeem, 
Their  names  shall  be  in  honor, 

Their  memory  in  esteem. 

Com  waving  on  the  mountains. 
Rich  wolds  on  Lebanon  stand  \ 

Abundance  shall  crown  Sion's 
Fair  children  in  the  land. 

The  last  verses  of  this  psalm  are  almost  like  a  harmonious 
commingling  of  the  chant  of  Zachary  with  the  Magnificat  of  Mary, 
who  became  witnesses  and  instruments  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy : 

"  Et  benedicentur  in  ipso  omnes  tribus  terrae  :  omnes  gentes 
magnificabunt  eum." 

"  Benedictus  Dominus,  Deus  Israel,  qui  facit  mirabilia  solus." 

His  name  shall  last  forever, 

Unto  the  end  of  days  ; 
In  Him  shall  all  the  Gentiles 

Be  blessed,  and  all  give  praise. 


UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS. 
XXXVI. 

ONE  of  the  most  repulsive  things  I  ever  read  is  de  Quincey's 
description  of  the  nebula  of  Orion.  You  will  find  it  in  his 
article  on  "  The  System  of  the  Heavens,"  in  Volume  III  of  his 
works.  It  is  a  fantasy,  but  an  extremely  morbid  one.  He  sees 
in  what  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
the  heavens  "  the  horror  of  a  regal  phantasma  which  it  has  per- 
fected to  eyes  of  flesh."  "All  power  being  given  to  the  awful 
enemy,  he  is  beautiful  where  he  pleases,  in  order  to  point  and 
envenom  his  ghostly  ugliness."  "  Brutalities  unspeakable  sit  upon 
the  upper  lip,  which  is  confluent  with  a  snout ;  for  separate  nostrils 
there  are  none."    "  But  the  lower  lip,  which  is  drawn  inwards  with 
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the  curve  of  a  marine  shell — oh,  what  a  convolute  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  is  there !  Cruelty ! — to  whom  ?  Revenge  ! — for  what  ? 
Pause  not  to  ask ;  but  look  upwards  to  other  mysteries !  "  Prob- 
ably, one  of  the  greatest  of  these  mysteries  is,  how  the  human 
mind  could  draw  on  the  deep  background  of  the  infinities  such  a 
picture  of  horror  and  ugliness.  It  is  the  dream  of  one  in  delirium 
— the  horrid  spectre  of  a  mind  distorted  by  drugs,  and  weaving  on 
the  mirrors  of  infinite  space  the  revolting  pictures  that  are  drawn 
on  its  own  warped  and  twisted  and  shapeless  faculties.  True !  it 
lasted  only  for  a  moment.  The  imagination  gradually  resolved 
itself  into  gentle  and  harmonious  lines  drawn  by  reason ;  and  he 
says :  "  He  is  now  a  vision  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ;  he  is  ready 
for  the  worship  of  those  that  are  tormented  in  sleep ;  and  the 
stages  of  his  solemn  uncovering  by  astronomy  are  like  the  re- 
versing of  some  heavenly  doom,  like  the  raising  of  one  after 
another  of  the  seals  that  had  been  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the 
Revelation." 

XXXVII. 

What  a  contrast  with  the  Greek  mythology,  pictured  in  the 
constellations !  How  these  grest  artists,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
drew  on  the  map  of  Night  their  own  healthy  dreams !  If,  on  their 
stages,  they  represented  horror  after  horror,  tragedy  after  tragedy, 
it  was  a  kind  of  religious  symbolism,  marking  the  doctrine  of 
Fate,  and  the  steady  Nemesis  that  follows  upon  and  dogs  the  foot- 
steps of  crime ;  but,  when  they  ascended  on  high,  and  drew  on 
the  heavens  their  symbols  of  immortality — the  apotheoses  of  their 
heroes  and  their  gods — they  drew  nothing  revolting  or  inhuman 
or  sanguinary;  but  wove  the  eternal  stars  into  their  legends  of 
heroism  and  duty,  and  cast  around  the  burning  constellations  a 
drapery  of  music,  and  painting,  and  sculpture, — put  Cassiopeia  on 
her  throne,  sent  Perseus  to  rescue  Andromeda,  joined  the  Hunt- 
ing Dogs  in  "  their  leash  of  sidereal  fire,"  drew  the  imaginary 
chords  of  light  across  the  framework  of  Lyra,  put  a  sword  into 
the  hunter's  hands,  and  swung  another  at  his  jewelled  belt,  and 
fretted  the  long  filaments  of  light  into  the  hair  of  the  queen  who 
sacrificed  hers  in  the  temple  of  Venus  to  ensure  the  return  of  her 
husband. 
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XXXVIII. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Greek  thought  was  healthy  thought. 
And  health  brought  beauty ;  and  beauty  has  brought  immortality. 
How  much  of  modern  thought,  especially  of  modem  poetry,  may 
be  traced  to  the  influences  of  opium,  would  be  a  nice  question  to 
determine.  It  seems  that  with  many  writers  the  brain  will  not 
work  at  its  highest  capacity,  unless  under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 
Most  of  our  modem  writers  have  come  under  its  spell.  We  owe 
some  of  the  most  spiritual  and  imaginative  poetry  to  its  inspi- 
rations. Some  poets  could  never  have  touched  the  high  altitudes 
they  reached  but  for  its  help.  Yet,  the  highest  is  not  the  healthiest, 
at  least  in  common  estimation.  The  human  Shakspere  is  placed 
above  the  divine  Dante,  because  he  is  human.  There  is  something 
in  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  its  treatment.  The  sober  Dante,  in- 
toxicated only  by  genius,  ascended  into  the  highest  empyrean  of 
human  thought ;  the  equally  sober  Shakspere  touched  ordinary 
humanity  to  transfigure  it.  But  Coleridge  could  not  have  written 
the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  nor  Shelley  his  marvellous  "  Prometheus," 
were  not  their  imaginations  excited  by  laudanum.  Then,  who 
shall  say  that  the  divine  dreams  come  by  inspiration,  or  who 
shall  say  the  reverse  ?  Or  who  shall  mark  the  healthy  from  the 
morbid  elements  that  go  to  compose  that  curious  amalgam  called 
Literature  ? 

XXXIX. 

What  a  contrast  between  that  morbid  conception  of  a  monster, 
cruel  and  merciless,  into  which  the  imagination  of  de  Quincey 
turned  the  nebula  of  Orion,  and  the  concluding  passage  from 
Richter,  in  the  same  essay.  It  is  the  voyage  of  a  human  being 
into  the  infinite. 

"  Suddenly,  as  thus  they  rode  from  infinite  to  infinite,  suddenly, 
as  thus  they  tilted-  over  abyssmal  worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose — that 
systems  more  mysterious,  worlds  more  billowy — other  heights, 
and  other  depths — were  dawning,  were  nearing,  were  at  hand. 
Then  the  man  sighed,  stopped,  shuddered,  and  wept.  His  over- 
laden heart  uttered  itself  in  tears,  and  he  said :  'Angel,  I  will 
go  no  further.     For  the  spirit  of  man  aches  under  this  infinity. 
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Insufferable  is  the  glory  of  God's  house.  Let  me  lie  down  in  the 
grave,  that  I  may  find  rest  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Infinite  ; 
for  end,  I  see,  there  is  none.'  And  from  all  the  listening  stars 
that  shone  around  issued  one  choral  chant — '  Even  so  it  is;  angel, 
thou  knowest  that  it  is ;  end  there  is  none,  that  ever  yet  we  heard 
of.'  '  End  is  there  none  ? '  the  angel  solemnly  demanded.  'And 
is  this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you  ? '  But  no  voice  answered,  that 
he  might  answer  himself  Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorious 
hands  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  saying :  *  End  is  there  none  to 
the  universe  of  God  ?     Lo !  also  there  is  no  beginning.'  " 

There  is  a  deep  and  solemn  truth  in  that  line :  "  The  spirit  of 
man  aches  under  infinity !  "  He  is  not  equal  to  it.  Its  vastness 
weighs  upon  him  like  a  thick  atmosphere  on  feeble  lungs.  Like 
one,  lost  in  a  desert,  the  solitude  appals  him,  and  he  cries  aloud 
for  help,  for  companionship. 

XL. 

Yet,  what  a  wayward  being  he  is !  All  his  aspirations  are 
towards  the  infinite  that  oppresses  him.  He  loathes  his  prison — 
the  earth  ;  he  despises  his  fellow-prisoners.  Humanity  is  beneath 
him ;  the  earth  is  too  small  to  bear  him.  Looking  through  the 
bars  of  his  prison-house,  across  the  levels  of  twilight  seas,  he 
yearns  to  go  out  and  be  lost  in  the  sun-mists  that  gather  away  on 
the  horizon ;  and  if  a  faint  sail  shimmers  on  the  line  of  the  sky 
and  sea,  it  is  to  him  the  burden,  and  the  jealous  burden  of  a  soul, 
that,  emancipated,  is  pursuing  its  happy  way  to  the  Infinite.  So, 
too,  does  he  dream  in  mountain  solitudes,  looking  up  from  vale 
to  peak,  and  from  peak  to  cloud,  happy  in  the  thought  that  some 
day  he  may  go  thither,  unhappy  in  the  reflection  that  "his 
sojourning  is  prolonged."  Yet,  give  him  this  infinity  whilst  still 
in  the  flesh,  and  lo !  he  "  aches  under  it."  He  tires  of  stars  and 
systems.  His  wonder  ceases  when  his  imagination  is  satiated. 
Knowledge  destroys  the  magic  and  the  mystery  of  the  Universe. 
The  wilderness  of  galaxies  becomes  an  unpeopled  solitude.  He 
is  perishing  amidst  the  splendors  of  space.  He  cries  aloud  in  his 
agony.     He  wants  the  earth,  and  men ! 
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XLI. 

Yes !  till  disembodied,  earth  is  his  home — the  little  theatre  of 
his  sufferings  and  joys.  Here  he  is  placed  by  the  Omnipotent ; 
and  here  he  has  to  accomplish  his  destiny.  He  is  finite  and  must 
take  his  limitations.  His  wings  will  not  bear  him  far  towards  the 
Infinite.  They  grow  weary  and  droop,  and  he  falls.  Yes !  here 
on  this  little  planet  are  his  destinies  environed  by  time  and  space. 
Here  shall  he  find  the  little  loves,  the  little  cares,  the  little  wor- 
ries, the  little  joys,  that  make  up  his  daily  experience.  How- 
ever high  he  soars  in  the  empj^ean.  a  line  draws  him  back  to 
earth.  He  is  an  imprisoned  immortal.  He  is  created  for  the 
Infinite,  but  not  permitted  to  seek  his  place  as  yet.  That  will 
come.  Meanwhile,  let  him  dream  and  aspire,  for  that  is  good, 
and  reminds  him  that  here  he  hath  no  lasting  habitation.  But  he 
must  not  despise  the  little  part  he  has  to  play  on  this  planet,  nor 
must  he  segregate  himself  too  much  from  sympathies  with  his 
own  feeble  and  much-complaining  race.  And  there  are  two 
watchwords  to  inspire  him — one,  the  password  of  the  night- 
watch — Duty !  and  one,  the  password  of  the  relief  at  dawn ;  and 
that  is — Destiny! 

XLII. 

And  yet,  what  an  insolent  and  insatiable  little  parasite  he  is  ! 
Knowledge  begets  wonder ;  and  wonder  gives  way  to  contempt. 
Tell  him  all  the  fairy  tales  of  science ;  and  his  open,  round  eyes 
stare  at  you,  first  in  incredulity,  and  then  in  surprise.  Tell  him 
that  the  Demon-star,  Algol,  is  twice  as  large  as  our  sun ;  that  its 
dark  satellite,  moving  only  3,000,000  miles  apart,  is  the  same  size 
as  our  sun,  with  a  density  one-fourth  as  great ;  that  this  satellite 
extinguishes  its  own  luminary  for  us  for  a  space  of  twenty  minutes 
every  two  days  and  ten  hours, — he  stands  still  in  surprise,  stares 
at  the  celestial  prodigy,  weighs  it  in  his  own  mind,  until  this 
latter  growing  under  the  exercise,  first  equals,  then  surpasses 
the  limits  of  the  wonderful ;  and  then  growing  far  beyond  it, 
looks  on  it  with  a  certain  contempt.  Or,  tell  him  the  two  com- 
ponent stars  of  Mizar  are  forty  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of  our 
sun,  150,000,000  miles  apart  from  each  other,  and  moving  with  a 
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velocity  of  fifty  miles  a  second ;  his  little  mind  strives  to  battle 
with  these  stupendous  figures,  then  seizes  them  and  holds  them ; 
then  in  its  marvellous  elasticity  surrounds  them  and  encompasses 
them  in  the  net  of  his  own  imagination ;  finally,  goes  so  far  beyond 
them  that  it  regards  them  as  infinitesimal  accidents  in  space. 
Nay,  you  cannot  tire  it,  nor  exhaust  it.  The  circumference  of 
human  thought  is  conterminous  with  the  horizon  of  space ! 

XLIII. 

What  then  does  Richter  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  the  soul 
*'  aching  "  under  the  Infinite  ?  Clearly,  he  means  the  Infinite 
Void — the  Material  Infinite  !  It  is  the  hollow  eye  of  Infinity, 
bare  of  God,  that  glares  on  him  and  terrifies  him.  The  sense  of 
infinite  solitude  becomes  unbearable — such  solitude  as  oppresses 
the  mind  when  one  stands  beneath  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  knee- 
deep  in  hot  ashes,  and  sees  above  him  a  canopy  of  fire,  and  all 
around  the  horrors  of  utter  desolation.  Viewed  thus,  creation 
becomes  simply  a  universe  of  volcanic  forces,  pitched  and  heaved, 
hither  and  thither  in  endless  chaos,  the  little  planetary  worlds 
with  their  tiny  and  solitary  sweetness,  insignificant  oases  in  the 
deserts  of  infinity.  It  was  such  a  vision  as  the  fiend  saw,  when 
Sin  opened  the  eternal  gates  : — 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth  and  height, 

And  time  and  place  are  lost ;  where  oldest  Night, 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars  and  by  confusion  stand. 

In  this  "  vast  vacuity,"  this  "  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps 
her  grave,"  man's  spirit  faints  away.  The  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  smitten  with  the  tumult  and  din  of  worlds  hustling 
through  unHghted  space.  He  sinks  down,  and  cries :  "  Father, 
where  art  Thou  !  " 

XLIV. 

Why  then  is  the  little  being  so  impatient  of  his  lot ;  so  eager 
for  the  Infinite  ?     Because  it  is  not  the  infinity  of  emptiness,  but 
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the  immensity  of  God  he  is  unconsciously  seeking.  It  is  not  the 
universe  he  wants ;  but  the  God  of  the  Universe.  The  end  and 
term  of  his  existence  found,  he  seeks  no  more.  He  no  longer 
aches  under  infinity  ;  but  basks  in  its  immensities.  He  no  longer 
dreads  the  hollow  eye  of  Nature ;  because  he  knows  the  eye  of 
the  Father  is  upon  him ;  he  no  longer  dreads  the  awful  mechanism 
around  him,  because  he  knows  he  is  in  the  workshop  of  his 
Friend.  And  the  vast  deserts  of  the  Universe  are  closed  to  his 
sight  by  the 

empyrean  Heaven,  extended  wide, 
In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round. 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned, 
Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat : 

and 

.     .     .    the  Almighty  Father  from  above 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  He  sits, 
High  throned  above  all  height,  bends  down  his  eye 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stand  thick  as  stars,  and  from  His  sight  receive 
Beatitude  past  utterance. 

XLV. 

I  dare  say  this  idea  of  the  limitation  of  human  action  and 
feeling,  and  the  eternal  craving  after  the  infinite  and  illimitable  in 
the  human  mind  can  be  seen  exemplified  in  most  human  lives. 
Especially  is  it  observable  in  men  of  thought  or  fine  sensibilities. 
But  I  have  seen  it  confessed  clearly  only  in  two  lives,  that  of  St. 
Augustine,  as  revealed  in  his  Confessions ;  and  that  of  Maine 
de  Biran,  as  revealed  in  his  Thoughts.  This  latter  was  one  of  those 
unhappy  immortals,  who  to  their  own  sorrow,  but  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  mankind,  have  been  tortured  by  nerves.  He  was  so 
finely  constructed  that  his  emotions  swayed  to  the  slightest  touch, 
swinging  low  down  in  the  deepest  depression  at  a  word  or  look  or 
a  reverse  or  a  dyspepsia ;  and  again  thrown  high  into  the  empy- 
rean of  exalted  reflection  by  equally  minute  and  trifling  causes. 
These  Pensees  would   be  pitiful  reading  were  they  not  relieved 
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here  and  there  by  gleams  of  inspiration — great  lightning-flashes 
of  thought  athwart  the  low  thunder  clouds  of  despondency.  His 
life  was  an  alternation  of  desires  for  solitude  when  in  society,  and 
impatience  of  self  when  in  solitude.  "  La  commerce  des  hommes," 
he  writes,  "  m'a  gate  et  me  gate  tous  les  jours  "  ;  but  he  was 
forever  craving  for  their  companionship  amongst  the  woods  and 
waters  of  Grateloup.  "  I  walk  like  a  somnambulist  in  the  world 
of  affairs."  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  to  choose,  he  refused 
to  say  the  word,  and  turned  back  to  politics.  He  is  a  stranger 
amidst  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  the  French  Court;  he  hates 
himself  for  his  presence  there,  and  his  nervous  unsuitableness ; 
but  he  cannot  remain  away.  He  clamors  for  the  infinity  of 
thought  in  solitude ;  but  craves  for  the  limitations  of  action  in 
society. 

XLVI. 

Very  early  in  life,  and  long  before  he  became  a  Christian  in 
thought  and  feeling,  he  recognized  the  dual  nature  in  man ;  and 
writes  strongly  against  Voltaire  and  Condillac,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
writers  of  the  sensist  or  materialist  school.  He  will  not  admit  the 
sovereignty  of  sense ;  he  demands  the  supremacy  of  the  soul. 
■Granted.  But  does  he  find  peace ;  the  peace  for  which  he  is  for- 
ever clamoring?  He  admits  it  is  the  summum  bonum,  na)',  the 
only  good  here  below.  He  confesses  his  contempt  for  the  things 
which  the  world  prizes.  He  has  seen  them,  and  tested  their 
hollowness.  He  flies  from  them  and  buries  himself  in  the  desert 
of  his  own  soul.  The  philosophy  of  the  Porch  is  now  his  religion. 
He  will  be  self-sufficing.  He  will  subdue  all  riotous  feeling  of 
passion  and  even  sensation ;  and,  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
soul,  he  will  find  peace.  He  will  desire  nothing,  and  therefore 
want  nothing.  All  shall  be  harmony  of  nicely  adjusted  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  of  passions  subdued  and  reined  by  a  strong  hand; 
Nature  shall  yield  its  manifold  treasures  of  peaceful  bliss ;  and  an 
imagination,  rightly  controlled,  will  serve  to  lift  the  soul  beyond 
time  and  death,  and  project  another  existence  on  the  canvas  of 
eternity.  But  the  oaks  and  streams  heard  still  but  the  agony 
of  a  disappointed  and  despairing  soul.  Yes!  all  was  satisfied, 
but  the  insatiable — La  Soif  de  Dieu  ! 
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XLVII. 

He  liked,  as  all  such  souls  like,  every  line  that  speaks  of  the 
beauty  and  happiness  of  a  solitary  life.  And  all  literature, 
Divine  and  human,  is  replete  with  those  threnodies  of  the  heart — 
the  desire  to  be  away,  and  at  rest.  "  Would  that  I  had  the  wings 
ot  a  dove  "  ;  "  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  !  "  Was  the 
author  of  the  "  Imitation,"  merely  parodying  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine  in  all  the  many  curious  ways  he  had  of  uttering  the 
same  thought:  Noli  foras  abire ;  in  teipsum  redi ;  in  interiore 
homine  habitat  Veritas  !  "  And  I  suppose  most  people  (always  ex- 
cepting the  artists  themselves)  must  have  felt  a  little  attendrissement 
du  cceur  at  the  closing  lines  of  that  favorite  duet  in  Trovatore : 
"  There  shall  be  rest !  there  shall  be  rest !  "  Certain  it  is  that 
Maine  de  Biran  was  forever  craving  rest,  rest,  rest — from  the  fever 
of  fashion,  from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  from  the  stings  of  wasps, 
the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  the  world ;  and  he  was  for  ever 
dreaming,  dreaming  in  the  Court  of  Versailles  or  at  the  Tuileries 
of  his  woods  and  walks,  of  the  rustling  leaves,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  purling  of  streams,  the  peace  of  the  mountains,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  valleys.  Then  came  the  reality.  Lo !  here  is  all 
this  sylvan  beauty ;  and  here  is  solitude  deep  enough  for  a  Bruno  ! 
And  here  is  peace,  and  deep  profound  thought,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  soul  in  the  reveries  of  metaphysics.  Alas,  no!  or  not 
altogether,  A  cloudy  sky,  an  indiscretion  at  table,  a  look,  a 
word  ;  and  lo  !  the  paradise  is  broken  up.  So  dependent  is  the 
soul  on  the  caprices  of  the  body !  There  are  two  principles  in 
man — et  primum  quod  est  animale  ! 

XLVIII. 

"  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit !  "  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Des- 
cartes who  had  also  another  favorite  doctrine,  which  I  recommend 
earnestly,  namely,  the  sanitary  value  to  mind  and  body,  of  long 
fits  of  idleness.  Maine  de  Biran  would  not,  and  did  not,  accept 
the  latter.  He  could  not.  He  was  made  otherwise,  a  thing  com- 
pacted out  of  nerves,  and  fed  by  a  planet  and  a  star — by  Mercury 
and  Phosphor.  He  knew  well  the  glorious  blessing  of  such  a 
constitution,  and — its   curse  !     He  admits  that  the  dull,  practical. 
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geometrical  reasoner  has  less  joy  out  of  youth,  but  more  security 
in  age.  And  that  if  the  nervous  dreamer  and  thinker  has  visions 
of  the  gods  in  his  heyday,  he  must  suffer  by  diabolic  apparitions 
in  the  evening  of  his  days.  It  is  the  eternal  equilibrium  of  thincjs 
— the  just  apportionment  of  fate  to  mortals.  The  most  careful 
chemist  does  not  sift  and  mix  on  his  glass  measure  the  drugs  that 
make  for  life  or  death  so  carefully  as  the  Fates  dole  out  their  des- 
tinies to  mortals.  Or,  rather,  not  destinies,  but  the  factors  of  des- 
tinies— the  powers  of  action  or  suffering,  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, of  mental  or  physical  constituents,  that  go  to  construct  the 
sum  total  of  those  transient  dreams  or  experiences  which  we  call 
Life. 

XLIX. 

But  the  maxim  of  Descartes  :  "  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit !  " 
he  loved,  it  but  did  not  accept  it.  Or  rather,  accepted  it  only  in 
theory.  It  is  the  motto  of  those  who  are  surfeited  by  fame,  or 
notoriety ;  not  of  those  who  have  never  tasted  either.  Men  can 
despise  riches  when  they  possess  them ;  fame,  when  the  fickle 
goddess  woos  them.  But  all  men  would  like  to  drink  from  the 
cup  of  Tantalus,  and  grasp  the  skirts  of  the  phantom,  Fame. 
Yet,  Maine  de  Biran,  let  it  be  said,  had  even  a  nobler  ambition. 
He  deplores  the  necessity  of  his  taking  part  in  political  and  social 
matters  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  pursuits,  for  which  he  be- 
lieved he  possessed  a  certain  aptitude.  And  life  was  passing  by  ; 
and  nothing  done.  All  this  externation  which  he  detested,  but 
which  arrested  every  movement  towards  the  life  of  solitude  and 
retreat  which  he  coveted,  induced  at  least  a  condition  of  intellect- 
ual atrophy  from  want  of  exercise ;  \  and  he  saw  himself  far  ad- 
vanced into  middle  age,  without  the  prospect  or  hope  of  realizing 
his  own  ambition — "  avoir  laisse  quelque  monument  honorable  de 
son  passage  sur  la  terre."  A  victim  of  circumstances,  a  prey  to 
ill-health,  with  all  the  power  and  the  desire  of  becoming  the  fore- 
most thinker  of  his  age,  he  remained  to  the  end — un  philosophe 
manque. 

L. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  thought  and  existence  are  not  identical ; 
and  that  each  must  have  its  own  rules,  aspirations,  conditions. 
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For  example,  the  illimitable  sea  at  sunset,  with  just  one  solitary 
sail  on  its  way  to  infinity,  fills  us  with  the  strongest  emotions. 
We  can  gaze  and  gaze  at  it  for  ever.  It  is  a  soul,  emancipated, 
and  passing  out  on  its  voyage  to  the  unknown  eternities.  But,  lo  ! 
some  one  says  :  Beneath  that  line  is  the  coast  of  France ;  and  that 
schooner  is  bound  for  Cherbourg  !  The  spell  is  broken  !  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  abstract,  the  illimitable,  is  suddenly  bounded  by  the  con- 
crete and  determined ;  and  the  soul  beats  itself  against  that  rude  and 
imperious  barrier.  Or  we  watch  the  heavy  rain-clouds,  these  winter 
evenings,  driven  up  and  on  by  the  southwest  wind.  Their  gloomy 
battalions  file  over  our  heads,  black  and  threatening,  like  the 
remnants  of  a  conquered  army,  driven  on  before  the  exultant  con- 
querors. We  can  see  them,  with  some  pleasure,  drifting,  drifting 
towards  the  unseen  northeast.  It  is  an  undefined,  an  abstract 
destination.  But,  let  some  one  say :  The  clouds  are  drifting  over 
such  or  such  a  mountain ;  they  are  now  above  such  a  town,  now 
over  such  a  village.  Again,  the  spell  is  broken  !  We  don't  care 
to  watch  them  any  longer.  They  are  no  longer  creatures  of  the 
infinite.  We  see  them  swoop  down,  and  draw  their  wet  skirts 
across  the  mountain  heather ;  or  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  then 
vanish  in  mere  rain  and  storm. 

LI. 

What  is  the  fittest  form  of  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  Eternal, 
under  that  awful  dome  of  blackness  that  leans  on  the  horizons  of 
infinity?  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  total  want  of  propor- 
tion between  our  weak  praise  and  the  immensity  of  God,  we  are 
tempted  to  take  refuge  with  the  mystics,  and  say,  Silentium  sit 
laus  !  St.  Augustine  seems  to  have  felt  most  intensely  this  utter 
inadequacy  of  man  to  sing  worthily  the  praises  of  God.  "  When 
the  Psalmist  cried  out,  ^Magnus  Dominus  et  laudabilis  nimis, 
quoniam  magnitudinis  ejus  non  est  finish  he  wanted  to  show,"  says 
St.  Augustine,  "  how  great  He  is.  But  how  can  this  be  done  ? 
Though  he  repeated,  great,  great,  the  whole  day,  it  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose,  because  he  must  have  ended  at  last,  for  the 
day  must  be  ended.  But  His  greatness  was  before  the  beginning 
of  days,  and  will  reach  beyond  the  end  of  time."  So,  too,  says  that 
wonderful  old  poet-Sciint,  Lynesius,  of  whom  we  know  but  too 
little : 
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*TyLv5i  <re,  Ma/cap, 

Kol  hid  (f)cova<i. 
"Tfivco  ae.  MaKap, 

K.al  Slo,  ai<yd<i^ 
'Oa-a  yap  <f)(ovd^ 

Toaa  xai  aiyd'i 

Atet9  vo€pd<i 

Hdrep  dyvaxTre^ 

Jldrep  dppijTe. 

Whilst  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  we  need  a  language 
of  praise.  Does  not  the  Evangelist  place  the  very  words  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Seraphim,  by  which  they  may  glorify  God  ? 

LII. 

And  what  more  worthy  language  ever  was,  or  could  be,  in- 
vented for  this  sacred  purpose  than  the  Psalms  of  David  ?  I  have 
an  idea  that  our  piety,  as  Catholics,  would  be  more  robust,  and 
that  we  would  be  brought  more  close  to  God,  if  the  inspired 
words,  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  formed  a  larger  portion  of 
our  daily  prayers.  We  have  many  and  excellent  books  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  after  all  they  are  compiled  by  men,  and  breathe  but  a 
human  language.  But  the  words  of  Scripture  are  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  they  are  winged  with  the  fiery  tongues  o{ 
the  Pareclate.  Could  there  be,  for  example,  a  more  sublime  act 
of  charity  than  the  seventeenth  Psalm,  Diligain  te,  Domine,  with 
the  sublime  poetry  of  the  verses  8—17 ;  or  a  more  piteous  appeal 
for  mercy  than  Psalm  21,  Deus,  Deus  mens,  re  spice  in  me,  with 
all  its  pathetic  foreshadowing  of  the  Passion ;  or  a  more  glorious 
bit  of  nature-painting  than  Psalm  103,  Benedic,  aninta  mea,  Dom- 
inunt ;  or,  lastly,  a  more  tender  and  childlike  profession  of  faith 
and  obedience  than  Psalm  1 1 8,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the 
daily  Office,  and  which  I  had  marked  twenty  golden  years  ago  in 
my  Douay  Bible  as  Pascal's  Psalm  ? 

LIII. 

That  is  a  fine  expression  of  Plato's,  Lux  est  umbra  Dei.  Light 
is  the  shadow  of  God.     Et  Deus  est  Lumen  Luminis.     And  God 
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is  the  Light  of  Light.  How  closely  his  language  approaches  the 
words  of  the  Nicene  Creed !  Could  they  have  been  adapted  from 
him  by  those  Oriental  Fathers  ?  The  idea  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  inspired  writings.  "  He  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible." 
"  Erat  lux  vera."  And  the  "  Lamb  was  the  lamp  thereof."  Yet 
we  read  that  He  is  surrounded  by  darkness,  "  He  bound  the 
heavens  and  came  down  ;  and  darkness  was  under  His  feet.  And 
He  made  darkness  His  covert ;  His  pavilion  round  about  Him ; 
dark  waters  in  the  clouds  of  the  air."  This,  and  other  figurative 
language  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  God,  the  Light,  is 
hidden  away  in  His  creation,  not  like  a  far  sun  localized  in  a  de- 
fined space  of  darkness,  but  permeating  as  a  hidden  force  all  space 
and  all  darkness,  as  lightning  is  concealed  in  the  dark  folds  of  a 
cloud.  And,  as  lightning  is  hardly  seen  in  light,  but  illumines  a 
whole  world  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  so  it  is  at  night,  God's 
illumination  breaks  upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  He  feels  all  around 
him  the  presence  of  the  Divinity. 

LIV. 

For,  it  was  really  a  happy  thought  of  that  mediaeval  writer, 
who  wrote  so  little  but  so  well,  that  it  is  darkness  that  reveals  to 
us  the  universe.  If  there  were  no  night,  but  perpetual  day,  man 
could  never  have  reached  a  conception  of  the  immensity  and 
grandeur  of  the  heavens.  We  should  see  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
without  knowing  it  was  a  sea  of  darkness  in  which  the  lightships 
of  God  floated.  We  should  know  our  sun,  and  have  a  dim  idea 
of  the  moon  as  a  bright  silver  cloud,  but  no  more.  Lo!  darkness 
envelopes  the  earth,  and  reveals  the  heavens.  Here,  from  his 
little  watchtower,  the  eye  of  the  little  creature  takes  in  all  the 
vastness  and  sublimity  that  lie  around  him ;  he  sees  himself  on 
the  lonely  deck  of  a  little  ship  in  space.  He  knows  his  insignifi- 
cance and  God's  greatness  and  he  is  humble.  Lo  !  once  more 
come  the  dawn  and  the  light.  The  curtains  of  the  night  are 
drawn ;  immensity  vanishes  ;  the  little  ark  of  humanity  swells  to 
a  vast  world  where  he  is  king  and  master.  And  all  the  vast  de- 
ceptions of  life,  which  had  faded  before  infinity,  throng  around 
him  once  more  to  cheat  his  senses  and  flatter  his  pride.  The 
ghosts  do  not  vanish  at  dawn  ;  they  are  the  creatures,  not  of  dark- 
ness, but  of  light. 
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LV. 
Hence,  I  suppose,  that  saying  of  Euripedes :  ^advrepai  yap 
wKTo<i  <f>p€V€f;.  Night-thoughts  are  deepest.  The  sense  of  im- 
mensity, the  darkness,  shutting  out  all  those  myriad  sensible 
objects  that  fret  and  distract  the  mind,  the  silence,  always 
unbroken  except  by  soothing  sounds  of  winds  or  waterfalls — 
all  these  help  to  cast  back  the  mind  upon  itself,  and  by  concen- 
trating its  faculties,  to  intensify  thought  and  subdue  emotion. 
Could  this  be  the  reason,  apart  from  the  leisure  it  afforded,  why 
the  Son  of  God  found  strength  and  respite  by  spending  the  night 
in  prayer  in  the  solitude  of  mountains  ?  This  was  foreshadowed, 
as  the  Psalmist  foreshadowed  the  Divine  Being  Himself,  by  the 
midnight  prayer  of  David.  Media  nocte  surgebam  ad  confitendum 
tibi.  And  all  the  saints  have  loved  the  night-prayer.  There  is  no 
hour  so  dear  to  them  as  the  Matin-hour,  which  is  in  deepest  dark- 
ness, as  it  precedes  the  dawn.  And  is  it  not  proverbial  that 
scholars  love  the  time  of  night-thoughts  ;  and  that  "  burning  the 
midnight  oil  "  has  passed  into  a  metaphor  for  lonely  studies  at  the 
deepest  part  of  the  night  ?  Yes,  we  want  solitude  to  think  deeply, 
and  "  night  uttereth  knowledge  to  night "  in  other  senses  than  the 
Psalmist  meant. 

LVI. 

If  all  knowledge  comes  through  the  senses,  that  knowledge 
must  be  necessarily  limited,  for  our  senses  are  very  weak.  The 
lower  animals  possess  senses  far  more  acute  than  ours,  as  their 
anticipations  of  atmospheric  changes  clearly  demonstrate.  Nay, 
even,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  forecast  great  cataclysms  on  earth, 
as  they  manifest  signs  of  perturbation  and  fear  before  earthquakes 
or  volcanic  eruptions,  where  man  sees  no  cause  for  alarm.  The 
sense  of  hearing  with  us  seems  the  dullest  of  the  senses.  We  feel 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  rejoice  in  his  light.  But  what  of  the 
tremendous  reverberations  and  thunders  that  are  forever  flung  into 
space  from  the  convulsions  of  that  mighty  furnace  ?  Not  a  sound 
reaches  us.  Here,  to  all  outward  seeming,  is  a  meek  sun,  shed- 
ding beneficent  heat  and  light  on  his  satellites,  and  silently  per- 
forming his  allotted  duty  in  the  universe.  But  reason  will  not 
tolerate  this  assumption.     It  argues  that  if  a  tiny  black  cloud. 
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perched  half  a  mile  above  the  earth,  can  vomit  flame  and  thunder, 
so  as  to  drown  the  loudest  noises  on  earth,  what  an  unimaginable 
tumult  of  sound  breaks  from  that  fiery  furnace,  which  flings  out 
its  waves  of  flame  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  beyond  its  sur- 
face. Now,  wherefore  this  waste  ?  The  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
are  not  scattered  objectless  through  space.  Why  should  sound  ? 
Or,  has  it  a  purpose  in  Nature,  which,  though  it  never  reaches 
us,  is  nevertheless  accomplished  ? 

LVII. 

It  is  really  difficult  for  us  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  this  little 
planet  of  ours  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  all  space  revolves 
around  it  as  on  a  pivot,  and  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
were  made  for  man.  Our  pride  is  always  striving  to  disprove  what 
reason  and  science  assert.  Yet  we  shall  never  understand  things 
until  we  get  outside  ourselves ;  nor  shall  we  ever  grasp  the  secret 
of  the  universe  until  we  begin  to  acknowledge  the  weakness  of 
our  understanding.  "  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts," 
said  the  Lord  ;  "  nor  My  ways  as  your  ways."  All  that  science, 
with  its  Argus  eyes,  has  hitherto  testified  is  this :  Space  is  a  uni- 
verse of  darkness,  and  the  murk  of  midnight,  and  cold,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  suns,  which,  though  to  our  imaginations  they 
are  colossal  and  gigantic,  are  nevertheless  pinpoints  of  light  in  the 
vast  deserts  around  them.  These  lamps  in  the  midnight  are  sur- 
rounded by  tiny  moths  of  planets,  that  are  forever  seekini^  to 
destroy  themselves  in  the  flame,  but  are  kept  apart  by  an  unseen 
hand.  And  that  is  all.  Yes,  all  to  the  limited  faculties  and  pur- 
blind sight  of  this  little  parasite  called  man.  But  what  if  that 
desert  of  darkness  were  transcendent  light  to  other  eyes  than  ours ; 
and  what  if  outside  our  limited  cognizance,  the  vast  regions  of 
space  were  all  light  and  no  darkness ;  and  what  if  the  irregular 
patches  of  constellation  stretched  themselves,  in  obedience  to  the 
eternal  law  of  cosmical  symmetry  and  beauty,  into  a  great  line  of 
light,  sentinelling  the  outer  darkness  of  our  space,  and  forming  a 
mighty  cordon  around  the  white  central  throne  ;  and  what  if,  after 
all,  "  the  music  of  the  spheres  "  and  "  stars  quiring  to  the  young- 
eyed  Cherubim  "  were  more  than  poetic  fancies,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  whole  universe  is  eternally  resonant  with  praise ;  and  that  the 
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tumultuous  thunders  of  countless  suns  and  worlds  are  toned  down 
into  the  organ  accompaniment  of  the  Hosannas  that  echo  forever, 
and  forever  and  ever,  around  the  great  Throne  of  God  !  Clearly, 
there  is  nothing  for  us,  little  ephemerae  as  we  are,  but  to  sit  still» 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God  ! 

LVIII. 

But  there  is  one  thought  that  continually  obtrudes  itself  on 
our  waking  senses  at  night — God  is  a  Spirit.  It  is  an  idea  that 
is  too  seldom  before  us  as  a  subject  for  meditation.  It  is  one  of 
those  sublime  truths  that,  with  all  their  meaning,  flash  suddenly 
upon  our  intellects,  and  bewilder  them.  The  fact  is,  we  seldom 
see  truths  in  their  entirety.  Each  has  as  many  facets  as  a  crys- 
tal ;  and  now  we  see  one ;  now,  another.  There  are  some  truths 
whose  farthest  side  we  never  see,  as  we  never  see  the  far  face  of 
the  moon.  But  we  are  so  dazed  and  bewildered  by  sensible  ob- 
jects that,  daily  and  momentarily,  strike  our  senses,  that  the  idea 
of  God  as  a  Spiritual  Essence  or  Being  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  We 
always  represent  Him  to  the  imagination  as  a  human  being — old, 
venerable,  kind — yet  a  man,  and  therefore  limited  and  imperfect. 
Now,  this  is  not  an  adequate  conception  of  God.  But  can  we 
form  an  adequate  conception  ?  No.  But  we  may  form  a  worthy 
conception,  worthy  of  us,  if  not  of  Him  ;  and  this  we  cannot  do, 
unless  we  strive  to  understand  those  words  of  our  Lord :  God  is 
a  Spirit ! 

LIX. 

But  how  can  we  form  an  idea  of  a  spirit  ?  Is  not  this  impos- 
sible in  our  condition  of  being  ?  It  is  not.  We  cannot  paint  a 
spirit,  nor  describe  it,  except  in  human  terms.  But  we  may  con- 
ceive it,  or  at  least  those  abstract  qualities  which  we  associate 
with  it.  The  thought,  for  example,  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
God,  as  a  fish  by  the  sea,  as  a  bird  by  the  air,  that  He  is  closer 
to  us  than  breathing,  nearer  than  hands  or  feet,  conveys  an  idea 
of  His  omnipresence,  which  we  could  never  understand  if  He  were 
represented  under  a  merely  human  form.  Then  the  idea  that  He 
is  a  spirit,  endowed  with  subtlety,  immensity,  penetration,  leads 
us  to  understand  His  omnipotence  far  better  than  a  representa- 
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tion  of  hands  and  feet ;  and,  lastly,  when  we  combine  with  that 
idea  the  final  perfection  of  goodness  and  love,  we  come  to  feel 
that  in  us,  around  us,  above  us,  is  that  mysterious  entity,  invisible, 
intangible,  in  whose  embraces  we  float,  in  whose  arms  we  rest, 
secure  in  the  double  conviction  that  here  are  the  two  faculties 
which  assure  our  safety,  here  and  hereafter — merciful  omnipo- 
tence and  all-powerful  love. 

LX. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  painters  and  artists  who  strive  to  draw 
on  canvas  their  conceptions  of  Deity.  They  cannot  do  better. 
They  must  rise  above  mere  symbolic  representations.  The  Eye  in 
a  Triangle,  the  Circle  with  wings  of  light,  are  very  feeble  embodi- 
ments of  God.  Nothing  then  is  left  but  the  representation  of  God 
as  the  Pater  Aeternus,  Creator  coeli  et  terrae.  But  this  corporeal 
representation  excludes  the  idea  of  spirit,  although  otherwise 
meant.  And  they,  who  never  lift  their  eyes  beyond  that  symbol 
of  paternity,  and  never  try  to  see  the  spirituality  of  God,  fail  to 
surround  their  imaginations  with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  that 
transcendent  Being,  who,  in  using  human  language  to  express 
His  manifold  perfections,  could  only  say,  i  am  who  am.  But  it 
seems  that  there  was  at  least  some  special  significance  in  that 
saying  of  our  Lord's:  Deus  est  spiritus ;  for  the  word  spirit  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  languages  signifies  a  gentle  gale  of 
wind ;  and  as  this  surrounds  us,  wraps  us  all  around,  penetrates 
us,  soothes  us,  compels  us,  refreshes  us,  though  we  neither  see  it, 
nor  know  whence  it  has  come,  or  whither  goeth,  so  with  that 
ineffable  Being,  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  are." 

LXI. 

The  sense  of  the  presence  of  a  guardian- Angel — a  dear,  familiar 
spirit,  exiled  for  a  while  from  the  blisses  of  Heaven,  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  is  very  soothing  and  strengthen- 
ing. One  comes  to  love  that  unseen  being,  ever  at  our  side, 
watchful,  zealous,  merciful,  loving,  protecting.  But  it  is  its  very 
uniseenness  that  makes  us  love  it ;  and  also  the  sense  of  our 
dependence.  For  if  the  sense  of  protection  is  the  secret  of 
maternal  and  other  perfect,  unselfish  love,  on  the  other  hand  the 
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feeling  of  weakness  and  dependence  constitutes  filial  affection. 
But,  let  us  expand  even  to  infinity  the  attributes  of  our  Angel ; 
let  us  see  him  as  a  speck  in  a  sea  of  light ;  let  us  know  that  he, 
too,  is  dependent  on  the  Supreme ;  and  then,  let  us  add  up,  in  the 
feeble  arithmetic  of  reason,  all  that  we  know  of  fine  spiritualities, 
their  unearthliness,  their  purity,  their  unselfishness,  their  power, 
their  love,  and  then  multiply  this  sum  of  all  conceivable  excellence 
by  the  vast  ciphers  of  infinity ;  and  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  that 
transcendent  Being,  who  filleth  the  deserts  of  the  universe,  and 
lightens  their  loveliness  with  His  Infinite  Beauty ;  and  in  whose 
embraces  we,  the  least  ones  of  His  intelligent  creation,  repose  in 
security  and  peace,  whilst  He  veils  His  splendors  from  us. 

"O?  iroLvra  •jrXrjpol,  Koi  dvm  iravTo^  fjuevei. 
"O?  vovv  ao^L^eCy  koI  voov  (f>€vyei  ^oXd<i. 

Who  filleth  all  things,  yet  abideth  above  all ; 

Who  giveth  wisdom  to  the  mind,  yet  fleeth  all  scrutiny. 

Lxn. 

And  yet  this  will  not  do  for  all  persons,  at  all  times.  The 
soul  faints  in  contemplating  God  as  a  Spirit.  It  reads  the  visible, 
the  tangible.  Hence  the  Incarnation,  if  it  were  not  necessary, 
would  be  inevitable.  Hence,  too,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Real  Presence,  if  faith  and  love  were  to  be  preserved  amongst 
men.  The  Israelites  of  old  needed  the  perpetual  monitions  of 
God  to  keep  alive  their  feeble,  intermittent  faith.  Nay,  with  all 
the  terrible  reminders  of  His  presence,  how  frequently  and  how 
foully  they  fell !  Under  the  very  shadow  of  the  clouded  mountain, 
and  with  its  thunders  pealing  above  their  heads,  they  fell  into  the 
basest  idolatry.  We  cannot  boast  that  we  are  of  stronger  fibre 
than  they.  How  then  could  God  substitute  a  Book  for  His 
Presence  ?  The  New  Law  was  to  perfect  the  Old.  If  so,  God 
must  have  come  nearer  to  His  people.  The  cloud  vanished ;  the 
pillar  of  fire  disappeared ;  the  ark  was  destroyed.  But  where  was 
God  ?  Nearer  in  His  personal  presence.  Certainly,  This  was 
inevitable.  If  Jehovah  vanished,  it  was  to  leave  a  closer  and 
nearer  substitute  of  His  presence.  But  how  ?  As  a  Spirit  ?  No  ! 
This  would  have  been  as  far  from  the  craving  sense  of  men  as 
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the  God  of  the  Deluge,  or  Sinai.  How  then  could  He  come 
nearer  to  men,  nearer  to  their  senses,  as  well  as  to  their  faith  ? 
Only  in  one  way.  Verbum  Caro  factum  est ;  et  vidimus  gloriam 
epus,  gloriam  quasi  Unigeniti  a  Patre,  plenum  gratiae  et  veritatis. 

Lxni. 

The  New  Law  would  be  more  imperfect  than  the  Old,  if  God 
did  not  come  closer  to  His  people.  But  this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  His  visible  presence.  But  there  could  be  no  visible 
presence  of  God,  but  as  Man.  God  should  therefore  become  Man 
to  reveal  Himself  fully  to  the  world.  This  He  did  in  His  Incar- 
nation, But  again  it  was  quite  clear  He  could  not  remain  forever 
visibly  amongst  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  merely  historical  Christ 
would  have  left  the  work  of  union  and  revelation  imperfect.  A 
Book  is  no  substitute  for  a  Being,  especially  when  that  Being  is 
God.  To  complete  the  whole  scheme  of  Divine  economy,  there- 
fore, the  presence  of  God  should  be  maintained.  Otherwise,  the 
Christian  would  have  been  of  less  consequence  than  the  Israelite, 
to  whom  Jehovah  spoke  and  manifested  His  presence.  But  how 
could  the  presence  of  God  become  a  lasting  memorial  of  His 
love,  and  yet  be  veiled  in  such  shadows  and  accidents  that  man 
should  have  perfect  faith,  yet  be  not  "  overwhelmed  with  glory  "  ? 
Only  in  one  way — the  only  possible  way  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Most-High — the  way  His  Divine  ingenuity  dis- 
covered for  the  most  stupendous  mystery  He  has  wrought — 
namely,  the  entombment  of  the  ever  living  and  eternal  under  the 
lowliest  and  most  perishable  of  elements  in  the  ineffable  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar. 

LXIV. 

Carlyle,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  and  when  every  vestige  of 
faith  or  religious  credence  had  left  him,  admitted  to  his  bio- 
grapher, Froude,  that  the  Mass  was  the  only  relic  of  religious 
faith  now  left  in  the  world.  It  was  a  curious  and  even  valuable 
admission.  He  had  no  love  for  Catholicity.  The  old  spirit  of 
Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  survived  under  the  dark 
gloomy  philosophy  he  had  tried  to  place  in  its  stead  ;  and  there  is 
no  heresy  so  antagonistic  to  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  Catholic 
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Doctrine  as  Calvinism.  But  the  old  sage  had  read  and  thought 
and  seen  much ;  and  even  in  the  pale  light  of  history,  he  had 
observed  the  great  fact,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  upper-room  in 
Jerusalem,  and  of  Calvary,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Catacombs  and  the 
Deserts,  was  perpetuated  through  all  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
Church's  history ;  and  was  now,  what  it  always  has  been,  the  great 
fact  in  the  ever  varying  history  of  mankind.  And  so,  too,  if  ever 
the  day  should  come  when  civil  holidays  will  completely  usurp 
the  place  of  Saints'  holidays,  the  world  will  hesitate,  again  and 
again,  before  it  removes  the  great  festival  of  "  Christ's  Mass " 
from  the  calendars  of  men. 

LXV. 

It  comes  as  a  sudden  sun  in  the  darkness  of  mid-winter.  Its 
illumination,  as  of  hope,  stretches  far  back  into  the  gloom  of  No- 
vember ;  and  far  forward,  as  a  memory,  into  the  cold  and  storms 
of  January.  Weary  men  look  to  it  as  a  time  of  armistice  or  truce, 
when  they  may  forget  they  are  enemies,  and  believe  they  are  friends 
and  brothers.  For,  alas  !  that  it  should  be  true,  all  men  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  stricken  Job,  and  believe  that  life  is  a  warfare ; 
and  most  men  think  themselves  Ishmaelites,  with  the  hands  of 
the  rest  of  mankind  against  them.  They  do  not  Uke  it — this 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  hard,  scientific,  brutal. 
But  so  they  are  taught ;  and  so  they  learn  all  too  aptly.  They 
would  fain  unlace  their  helmets,  and  unbuckle  their  armor,  and 
unloose  their  greaves ;  and  lie  down  by  the  common  stream  to 
drink  and  repose,  before  taking  up  their  weapons  again.  Well, 
Christmas  is  just  such  a  time.  The  little  Child  suddenly  appears ; 
and  contention  is  hushed.  Humanity  asserts  itself  in  Him  who 
assumed  it,  and  all  the  belligerents  bow  down.  Courtesies  are 
interchanged ;  the  finer  feelings  come  uppermost ;  men  grasp  one 
another's  hands  in  friendship.  They  think  of  the  fallen — the 
dead.  They  touch  the  fingers  of  those  who  are  far  off.  They 
allow  a  tear  to  gather  and  fall.  It  is  well !  Soon  must  they  take 
up  the  weapons  and  go  forth ;  and  steel  their  hearts  against  the 
finer  thoughts,  that  still  remain  to  humanize  them. 
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LXVI. 

If  I  mistake  not,  some  such  instance  of  sudden  pause  and  human 
awakening  occurred  in  the  Civil  War.  Two  detachments  of  Union 
and  Confederate  troops  had  been  watching  each  other  for  days 
seeking  the  hour  for  the  successful  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
At  last  they  came  into  touch  with  each  other.  The  scouts  an- 
nounced their  proximity.  There  was  a  river  and  a  bridge  between^ 
them ;  and  the  great  objective  on  either  side  was  the  capture  and 
retention  of  that  bridge.  Both  pushed  forward,  reconnoitercd^ 
charged.  Just  as  they  gained  the  entrance  on  either  side,  the 
foremost  troopers  checked  their  horses,  and  pressed  back  their 
comrades  to  a  sudden  halt.  For  right  in  their  track,  on  the 
roadway,  was  a  child  of  two  summers.  It  was  playing  with 
flowers,  with  all  the  delightful  innocence  and  unconsciousness  of 
childhood.  It  knew  nothing  of  its  peril.  "  It  feared  no  danger, 
for  it  knew  no  sin."  Then  it  saw  the  advancing  troopers,  who  had 
slowed  down  to  a  walk.  Its  eye  caught  their  splendid  uniforms, 
and  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  and  it  smiled.  The  foremost  dra- 
goon leaned  down,  and  picking  up  the  waif,  placed  it  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle.  Friends  and  enemies  gathered  around,  and 
sought  its  smiles.  It  was  a  pause  of  pity  in  the  game  of  destruc- 
tion. Men  wondered  at  one  another,  and  grew  ashamed,  and 
smiled.  Gloved  hands  met,  and  scabbard  made  music  with  scab- 
bard. Then  they  parted,  and  went  their  several  ways  once  more. 
It  was  Christmas,  and  the  Christ ! 

LXVII. 

Where  do  the  words  occur:  La  vie  est  un  combat;  pas  un 
hymne.  Yes  !  but  is  this  the  design  of  the  Creator ;  or  rather  the 
result  of  man's  own  perversity  ?  But,  admitting  that  life  must  be 
a  warfare,  why  should  not  a  hymn  mingle  with  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  even  drown  it  ?  Not  a  hymn  over  the  fallen — z.  hymn  of 
triumph  over  defeat  and  death ;  but  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Lord 
of  Battles  for  the  peace  His  wisdom  hath  imparted  to  ourselves. 
And  is  not  this  duty  of  praise,  this  obligation  of  worship,  and 
stealing  the  "  Sanctus  "  from  the  lips  of  Archangels,  the  one  duty 
which  we,  through  false  humility,  or  selfishness,  neglect  ?  We  pour 
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out  our  painful  Misereres  in  the  ear  of  Heaven.  Why  should  not 
an  exultant  Magnificat  occasionally  rise  above  them,  if  it  were 
only  to  prove  to  Heaven  that  we  are  not  altogether  mendicants, 
but  mindful  of  our  eternal  destiny  to  take  our  places  on  the  thrones 
vacated  by  the  spirits  who  forgot  their  obligations  of  praise  in  the 
paroxysms  of  pride  ?  What  is  the  hymnology  of  the  Church  for, 
if  it  be  not  to  put  the  canticles  of  joy  and  praise  upon  our  lips  ? 
Let  us  have  our  days  of  weeping  and  our  places  of  mourning,  if 
you  like,  as  the  Jews  down  there  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  with 
their  faces  against  the  foundations  of  the  temple  that  shall  never 
be  rebuilt.  But  let  us  also  remember  that  we  are  Christians ; 
that  the  Alleluias  of  Resurrection  are  ours  ;  and  that  the  wisest 
of  Christian  philosphers  has  bidden  us  :  Gaiidete,  Gaudete  semper  ; 
iterum  dico, gaudete  f  And  that  a  greater  than  St.  Paul  hath  said  : 
"  Can  the  children  of  the  bridegroom  mourn  as  long  as  the  Bride- 
groom is  with  them  ?  "  And  He  is  with  us,  so  long  as  the  eter- 
nal Sacrifice  shall  be  offered — our  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  for 
ever ! 

Lxvni. 

We  had  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  last  night.  It  came  to  beautify, 
and  to  destroy.  It  was  a  dread  Apollyon  under  a  virginal  and 
beautiful  disguise.  A  light  snow  sifted  down  from  the  gray  sky 
in  the  late  twilight ;  and  the  frost  came  and  hardened  it  on  the 
trees,  until  the  leafless  branches  took  on  a  perfect  white  plumage, 
and  a  great  silence  wrapped  all  the  earth.  The  evergreens  were 
more  heavily  coated  than  the  trees  whose  foliage  was  deciduous, 
but  these  latter,  where  the  snow  fell  thinner,  and  whose  branches 
were  thickly  interlaced,  looked  very  beautiful,  although  one  felt 
that  the  loveliness  was  delicate  and  frail.  One  particular  spot  in 
my  garden  was  a  perfect  marvel  of  beauty,  so  faint  and  fragile 
was  the  exquisite  tracery  on  branches  and  tiny  leaves.  The  sun 
came  out,  gave  a  new  radiance  to  the  landscape,  and  then  dis-  ■ 

solved  the  whole  picture  into  weeping  and  wintry  death  again. 
And  I  marvelled  at  the  magic  of  the  frost,  and  all  that  it  could 
do  with  that  simple  element  of  water,  until  my  foot  struck  a  dead 
thrush  lying  on  the  gravelled  path.  I  took  it  up.  It  was  frozen 
hard  as  a  stone — all  its  spring-music  hushed  for  ever  and  de- 
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stroyed.  The  same  secret  force  that  had  created  beauty,  had 
annihilated  it.  I  went  into  my  greenhouse.  All  the  plants  that 
we  had  housed  carefully  for  the  May -time,  were  wilted  and  with- 
ered. The  magician  of  the  frost  and  snow  was  the  Apollyon  of 
flower  and  bird. 

LXIX. 

What  a  singular  coincidence  it  was  that  Johnson  should  have 
engraved  on  the  dial-plate  of  his  watch,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  on 
the  sun-dial  in  his  garden  the  self-same  words :  vv!^  r^dp  epx^rai ! 
For  the  night  cometh  !  The  former  was  constitutionally  indolent; 
but  his  conscience  was  forever  protesting  against  it.  The  latter 
was  seized  with  a  passion  for  work,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  within  which  he  concentrated  as  much  labor  as  was  pos- 
sible without  straining  the  mind  to  the  breaking-point.  But  this 
idea  of  work,  as  identical  with  life,  seems  to  have  seized  on  all 
great  thinkers.  It  is  their  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe 
— the  one  way  of  disentangling  the  threads  of  the  mighty  prob- 
lem, jy  suis  !  And  whatever  my  hands  find  to  do,  I  shall  do  it 
with  all  my  might.  "  The  night  cometh !  "  So  said  the  great 
Divine  Teacher.  Let  me  hasten,  then.  It  is  no  time  for  idle 
dreaming.  Swiftly  the  little  circle  rounds  to  its  close.  To-day  is 
mine ;  to-morrow  is  doubtful.  Very  soon  I  shall  no  longer  be 
above  the  earth,  but  beneath  it.  Here,  then,  hand,  eye,  brain, 
lend  your  help !  I  need  to  leave  behind  me  some  record  of  my 
being.  Non  omnis  mortar!  There  is  a  double  sense  in  the 
words.  I  shall  pass  to  a  new  existence,  but  shall  remain  on  earth 
immortalized  by  my  work.  Its  beneficent  influences  shall  pass  down 
the  long  valleys  of  the  years,  make  sweet  the  bitter  and  fertile 
the  barren,  until  men  whose  faces  I  shall  never  see  shall  bless  the 
dead  hand  that  grasps  theirs  from  the  grave !  So  think  these 
great  masters  of  thought.     It  is  a  noble  ambition ! 

LXX. 

Yes,  work  and  worship.  These  be  the  watchwords  of  that 
night  which  we  call  day.  They  are  certainties,  not  merely  possi- 
bilities— the  certainties  of  that  great  monitor  and  task-master, 
Duty.     Speculations  are  only  useful  inasmuch  as  they  lead  on  to 
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work  and  worship.  Mere  conjectures  about  the  mystery  of  being 
would  be  fruitless  and  profitless,  if  they  ended  with  themselves  in 
a  ceaseless,  unending  round  of  difficulties  propounded,  only  to  be 
postponed.  But  the  highest  speculations  resolve  themselves, 
sooner  or  later,  into  the  conclusion  that,  out  of  all  uncertainties 
and  possibilities,  one  thing  alone  remains  positive  and  well- 
defined,  and  that  is  that  our  primal  obligations  whilst  we  remain 
on  this  planet  are  worship  of  the  Invisible  and  Uncreated,  and 
work  of  some  kind  in  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  life.  For 
we,  too,  have  a  kind  of  creative  or  conserving  force  within  us. 
And  we  have  to  evolve  order  and  beauty  out  of  our  surroundings 
— the  brown  earth,  the  barren  sea,  the  souls  of  men ;  or  we  have 
to  help  in  keeping  intact  such  work  as  the  progressive  centuries 
have  wrought  for  mankind,  and  to  keep  earth,  and  sea,  and 
human  lives  from  reverting  to  primitive  chaos, 

LXXI. 
That  great  line  of  Hesiod's : 

"Kpya   v€a>v^  ^ovXai  re  fieawv^  evj^ai  re  yepovrav^ 

is  generally  translated : 

In  the  morning  of  life,  work ; 

In  the  meridian  of  life,  give  council ; 

In  the  evening  of  life,  pray. 

Not  bad  for  a  pagan.  Yet  would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  pray 
in  youth ;  work  in  middle  life ;  give  counsel  in  old  age.  For, 
surely,  youth  needs  prayer  for  enlightenment  and  strength,  and 
distrust  of  self,  and  holy  fear.  And  it  is  in  manhood,  we  work 
best,  physically  and  intellectually ;  for  our  energies  do  not  reach 
their  perfection  till  then,  the  wheels  of  life  moving  faster  as  we 
go  down  the  hill  of  time  towards  eternity.  And  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  mankind,  that  wisdom  comes  with  age ;  for  if  the  cunning 
of  Ulysses  is  lost,  the  experience  of  Nestor  supervenes;  and 
grey-beard  wisdom  has  a  mellowness  that  no  ability,  or  study» 
or  talent  can  give.  The  oil  that  flows  down  the  beard  of  Aaron 
is  holy, — holy  with  the  balsam  of  experience,  and  consecrated  by 
the  years  that  have  brought  in  their  train  the  consecration  of  the 
Most  High. 
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LXXII. 

When  one  has  come  to  relish  the  sweetness  and  the  strength 
of  every  word  spoken  by  our  Divine  Lord  to  His  disciples  or  the 
multitude,  there  is  a  holy  impatience  with  the  Evangelists  for  not 
having  given  the  world  more  of  that  Divine  wisdom.  I  have  said 
when  one  has  come  to  realize  the  sweetness  and  strength  of  the 
language  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  because  it  needs  experience,  and 
thought,  and  comparison,  to  understand  how  true  was  that  ex- 
pression of  the  wondering  crowd :  "  Never  man  spake  like  to  this 
man ! "  I  should  say,  not.  All  human  teaching  in  Dialogue, 
Enchiridia,  Discourses,  Pensees,  Maxims,  etc.,  sinks  into  ragged 
and  beggarly  insignificance  before  the  wisdom  of  the  Word. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  foolish  and  banal,  not  to  say,  blas- 
phemous, than  to  compare  the  teaching  of  any  philosopher  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  And  hence,  there  is  no  verse  in  all  the 
Holy  Scriptures  so  tantalizing  to  the  followers  of  Christ  as  that 
last  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  "  But  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  which,  if  they  were  written  every 
one,  the  world  itself,  I  think,  would  not  be  able  to  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written."  The  Apostle  might  have  added, 
"did  and  said";  for  we  know  we  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  sweet 
and  beautiful  discourses  of  our  Lord.  The  recorded  words  are 
fragments,  analecta,  of  long  sermons  in  the  Temple,  by  the  sacred 
sea,  on  the  mountains,  by  the  wayside.  Take  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Do  we  not  know  that  our  Lord  must  have  spoken  long 
and  earnestly  before  He  summed  up  all  in  the  deathless  Beati- 
tudes? And  the  discourse  at  the  Last  Supper — well,  no!  it 
would  be  hard  to  add  anything  to  that!  But,  it  is  certain  that 
all  that  our  Lord  said  in  Nazareth  and  Judaea  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Silence  has  fallen  for  ever  on  these  sacred  conferences ; 
and  no  man  now  can  reveal  them  I 

Lxxn. 

Yet  what  would  we  not  give  for  just  a  little  more  ?  What  did 
He  say  when  Lazarus  went  back  to  his  sisters  at  Bethany,  and  all 
the  wealth  of  love  in  that  humble  home  was  poured  at  His  feet  ? 
What  were  the  unspeakable  confidences  to  His  mother  at  Naz- 
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areth,  before  He  went  out  on  His  mighty  mission  ?  In  what  lan- 
guage did  He  pray  to  His  Eternal  Father  from  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains  and  under  the  eternal  stars  ?  Would  we  not  give  up 
all  the  Socratic  disputations  for  a  tithe  of  these  things  that  are 
now  hidden  from  us  ?  And  Marcus  Aurelius  ?  And  Seneca  ? 
Yes,  and  more !  We  would  sacrifice  Shakspere  and  Milton  and 
Dante ;  and  in  these  all  merely  human  wisdom  is  enshrined — nay, 
we  would  make  a  holocaust  of  all  the  national  literatures  of  the 
world,  if  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists  could  be  unsealed,  and  if  we 
could  get  ever  so  little  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  unspeakable 
and,  alas !  unrevealed  depths  of  the  Soul  of  Christ ! 

LXXIV. 

George  Eliot,  in  the  first  fervor  of  her  apostasy  from  the 
Christian  faith,  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  : 

I  have  many  thoughts,  especially  on  a  subject  I  should  like  to  work 
out :  The  superiority  of  the  consolations  of  philosophy  to  those  of 
(so-called)  religion.     Do  you  stare?  , 

She  did  not  carry  out  her  pious  design.  She  was  young  then, 
only  thirty.  Perhaps  as  the  years  went  by,  and  experience  took 
the  spurs  from  enthusiasm,  she  thought  better  of  it.  Or  perhaps, 
wider  reading  than  Strauss,  or  larger  views  than  she  found  in  the 
kiln-dried  ethics  of  Spinoza,  may  have  modified  her  views  of  phil- 
osophy as  an  active  factor  in  life.  Or,  perhaps,  under  trial,  she 
may  have  found  philosophy  a  broken  reed.  Like  so  many  more, 
who  in  the  intensity  of  human  pride  believe  in  Stoicism,  she  may 
have  found  it  wanting.  "  Sufficis  tibi,"  sounds  well ;  but  music 
will  not  heal  the  wounds  of  the  soul.  "  Sufficit  tibi  gratia  mea," 
sounds  equally  well ;  and  is  the  sovereign  salve  for  broken  or 
despairing  humanity. 
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CATHOLIC  STUDENTS  AT  NON-CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITIES. 

External  Religion  ;  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  By  George  Tyrrell, 
S.J.  (Instructions  given  to  Catholic  undergraduates  at 
Oxford  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  Term,  1899.)  London: 
Sands  &  Co.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder,  1900.  Pp.  166. 
Price,  $  1 .00  net. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferences,  1897-1899.  By  Joseph 
Rickaby,  S.J.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates,  Ltd.;  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.,  1899.  Pp.  413.  Price, 
;^i-35  net. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferences.  Second  Series,  1900- 
190 1.  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B. 
Herder,  1902.     Pp.  246.     Price,  ;^i.35  net. 

TO  a  healthy  mind,  the  modern  history  of  Catholicism  sug- 
gests no  pessimistic  outlook  ;  the  larger  growth  attained, 
the  religious  principles  reclaimed,  the  hosts  of  willing  captives 
led  under  Christ's  sweet  yoke,  impel  us  rather  to  the  giving  of 
thanks  and  the  chanting  of  praise.  Nevertheless,  conditions  are 
not  yet  quite  so  satisfactory  as  to  fulfil  every  sober  hope,  or  to 
quiet  the  missionary's  restless  zeal.  Against  one  who  hais  been 
converted,  we  place  many  who  stay  unconvinced ;  and  though  it 
always  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  Church's  boast  and 
glory  that  she  enters  most  vitally  into  the  interests  of  the  poor 
and  weak  and  ignorant,  she  cannot  but  be  anxious  and  uneasy  so 
long  as  a  great  host  of  choice  spirits,  leaders  of  public  thought 
and  action,  remain  altogether  foreign  to  her  spirit.  Meanwhile 
there  is  some  danger  lest  our  own  long  familiarity  with  this 
unpleasant  situation  should  tend  to  reconcile  us  to  it ;  should 
tempt  us  to  accept  it  resignedly  as  a  necessary  affliction.  We 
betray  this  tendency  in  a  wish  to  trace  the  alienation  of  modem 
culture  from  the  Church  to  the  essential  antagonism  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  an  inclination  to  consider  it  rash  that  Catholics 
should  become  conversant  with  the  thought  of  the  present  day ; 
in  a  readiness  to  regard  apostasy  as  the  natural  sequence  of  such 
hazardous  ventures  as  intimacy  with  the  men  whose  voices  and 
pens  are  most  widely  known  and  most  honorably  esteemed  by 
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the  world  about  us.  Now  that  the  intellectual  elite  should  be 
predominantly  un-Catholic,  or  that  culture  should  put  men  out  of 
sympathy  with  Catholic  ideals  and  customs,  is  a  condition  which 
would  have  been  utterly  incredible  to  the  mediaeval  mind  ac- 
customed as  it  was  to  find  eminence  of  every  sort  joined  with 
religious  soundness.  This  warns  us  to  seek  the  cause  of  present 
discord  elsewhere  than  merely  in  the  inevitable  opposition  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  world-spirit ;  and  to  consider  it  as  quite 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  the  world's  best  thought 
should  some  day  become  Catholic  again  as  of  yore.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  surmise  that  the  present  situation  may  perhaps  be 
providential,  not  in  the  sense  that  God  ordains  it  to  be  accepted 
submissively,  but  rather  in  the  sense  that  it  affords  the  Church 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  conquest. 

In  a  world  constituted  like  ours,  it  would  seem  almost  a  truism 
that  educational  institutions  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  truth.  Around  these  centres  revolve 
nearly  all  the  ideas  that  are  engaging  general  attention.  To  the 
great  schools,  at  some  time  or  another,  whether  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  the  majority  of  thinking  men  make  their  way.  In 
and  out  of  the  academic  halls,  passes  what  is  best  in  current 
thought.  And  whether  we  regard  the  numbers  or  the  future 
influence  of  the  entire  student  body,  we  must  perceive  that  im- 
pressions made  upon  them  are  going  to  be  momentous  either  for 
good  or  for  ill.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  these  institutions  there 
dwell,  side  by  side,  perfect  strangers  to  our  faith  and  many  of 
•our  most  promising  youth  ;  and  at  once  it  becomes  clear  that  a 
favorable  presentation  of  the  Catholic  religion  at  such  places  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  scarcely  second  to  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing on  a  propaganda  in  cities  and  villages  by  means  of  popular 
missions.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  during  their  university 
career,  thousands  of  susceptible  young  minds  are  brought  into 
contact  with  temptations  of  diverse  sorts, — and  fatal  ones,  some- 
times, as  we  can  tell  by  results ; — and  that  not  the  least  of  these 
temptations  springs  from  the  student's  inability  to  appeal  to  a 
single  reliable  and  approachable  source  of  information  concern- 
ing his  difficulties,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  distressing 
abundance  of  books  and  persons  is  at  hand  to  promote  and  foster 
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doubt.  We  may  consider,  too,  that  all  this  danger  may  have  been 
incurred  without  any  lack  of  good  faith, — obedience,  inexperience, 
special  requirements  or  personal  need  having  determined  the 
choice  quite  unavoidably  and  inculpably. 

The  critical  condition  resulting  from  the  presence  of  Catholic 
students  at  the  English  universities  prompted  the  foundation  of 
the  Catholic  colleges  now  in  existence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  suggested  the  inauguration  of  religious  conferences  to  the 
undergraduates  by  carefully  selected  preachers.  The  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  Campion  House,  has  been  remarkably  fortunate 
in  its  experience  thus  far.  While  its  students  have  been  making 
a  most  honorable  record  in  the  schools,  the  Society's  reputation 
for  masterful  and  attractive  presentation  of  Catholic  truth  has  been 
sustained  by  men  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  discuss  themes  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  university  men.  Above  we  have  named  three 
volumes  which  provide  the  general  public  with  an  opportunity  of 
judging  how  well  the  chosen  representatives  of  Catholicism  at 
Oxford  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their  charge. 

Father  Tyrrell's  conferences — noticed  in  these  pages  at  the 
time  of  their  first  publication — have  no  doubt  already  fallen  under 
the  personal  observation  of  most  of  our  readers.  They  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain  aspects  of  Catholicism 
more  pertinent  than  any  other,  perhaps,  when  there  is  question  of 
vindicating  Catholic  claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  Englishman 
or  American.  Beginning  with  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  Incarna- 
tion as  an  external  religion,  Father  Tyrrell  goes  on  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  Church's  retaining  that  form,  if  she  is  to  preserve 
and  propagate  the  revelation  of  Christ.  Having  established  the 
fundamental  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  such  a  system,  he 
next  draws  attention  to  a  prevalent  misconception  of  the  office 
of  the  external  Church,  and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  conceiv- 
ing means  of  grace  as  aids  and  incentives  to  individual  initiative 
rather  than  substitutes  therefor.  He  follows  this  with  a  comment 
upon  certain  abuses  that  have  crept  in  among  our  own  people,  giv- 
ing occasion  to  the  notion  that  personal  religion  is  accorded  a  very 
insignificant  place  in  our  scheme  of  salvation  ;  and  then  he  brings 
forward  incontestable  evidence  that  the  true  Catholic  ideal  is  glori- 
ously spiritual  and  free,  being  in  utter  contrast  to  the  fanciful 
superstitions  often  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Church. 
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The  original  way  of  conceiving  and  the  graceful,  luminous 
style  used  in  conveying  these  salutary  truths  leave  one  quite  un- 
able to  doubt  the  report  that  Fr.  Tyrrell  succeeded  in  evoking 
great  enthusiasm  from  the  most  intelligent  of  his  audience.  We 
think  it  would  mean  a  long  stride  forward  for  the  Church  in  the 
esteem  of  our  own  countrymen,  if  this  valuable  piece  of  apologetic 
were  to  find  its  way  to  every  educated  mind  in  America,  Mean- 
while, we  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  little  book  has  been  cir- 
culated widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  that  last  year 
Lecofifre  brought  it  out  in  French ;  and  that  the  translation  of  a 
single  chapter  published  by  La  Rassegna  Nazionale^  is  soon  to  be 
followed  by  an  Italian  version  of  the  whole.  In  a  sense,  the  vol- 
ume may  be  regarded  as  a  hand-book  to  that  broad-spirited  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  which  the  author  is  so  delightful  a  professor 
in  his  other  works.  Its  chief  message  might  perhaps  be  summarily 
indicated  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Thenefore  as  with  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  means  of  grace,  so  it  is  with  the  means  of  light 
which  the  Church  affords  us.  They  are  designed  to  increase  and 
not  to  check  our  spiritual  activity ;  to  develop,  not  to  extinguish, 
our  personality."^  And  again  :  "  We  clutch  eagerly  at  a  miracu- 
lous medal,  a  girdle,  an  infaUible  prayer,  a  scapular,  a  novena,  a 
pledge,  a  vow — all  helps  in  their  way,  all  excellent  if  used  rightly 
as  stimulants  to  greater  exertion,  greater  vigilance,  greater  prayer- 
fulness  ;  but  if  adopted  as  substitutes  for  labor,  for  the  eternally 
necessary  and  indispensable  means,  then  no  longer  helps,  but  most 
hurtful  superstitions."^ 

Father  Rickaby's  conferences, — much  more  numerous  than 
Father  Tyrrell's, — are  devoted  to  a  wider  range  of  subjects.  In 
the  course  of  the  two  volumes,  we  are  treated  to  some  seventy 
short  sermons,  delivered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  years 
1 379-1901,  to  Catholic  undergraduates  assembled  in  the  oratory 
to  hear  Mass  and  to  listen  to  a  brief  instruction.  Brief  these 
are  indeed, — some  of  them  containing  scarcely  two  thousand 
words ;  yet  they  manifest  both  thought  and  learning,  and,  while 
never    heavy    nor    obscure,   are   well   adapted    to  orientate  the 

*  January  16,  1901. 

*  External  Religion,  p.  127. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  90, 
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student  mind  on  the  practical,  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  doctrinal 
questions  sure  to  come  up  for  discussion  whenever  serious  men 
advert  to  the  subject  of  religion.  Abundant  Scripture  quota- 
tions, frequent  classical  and  historical  allusions  and  a  Greek  or 
Latin  phrase  occasionally  introduced  stamp  the  discourses  with 
an  academic  character  which,  without  marring  their  genuine 
simplicity,  renders  them  especially  acceptable  to  listeners  pleased 
to  be  thus  assured  that  the  speaker  has  carefully  prepared  his 
subject  with  particular  attention  to  the  occasion  and  its  demands. 
Both  in  his  choice  of  topics  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his 
treatment  of  them,  Fr.  Rickaby  shows  himself  to  be  gifted  with 
a  peculiar  facility  for  this  kind  of  work.  Nor  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned that  during  the  last  five  years  his  discourses  must  have  been 
the  means  of  conferring  vast  spiritual  benefit  and  diverting  serious 
spiritual  harm  in  the  case  of  young  men  not  very  lavishly  pro- 
vided with  incentives  to  religious  fidelity.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  the  influence  of  his  words  has  swung  out  in  wider  circles 
and,  at  least  indirectly,  affected  the  mental  attitude  of  many  not 
of  his  audience,  and  perhaps  of  many  who  were  not  even  of  his 
faith.  There  could  be  little  to  hope  for  from  the  apostolate  of  the 
spoken  word,  if  intelligent  young  Englishmen  could  listen  with- 
out profit  to  so  capable  an  exponent  of  Catholic  thought  discuss- 
ing the  dogmatic,  moral,  ascetical.  Scriptural,  canonical,  historical, 
philosophical,  and  literary  points  that  are  here  touched  upon.  In 
some  measure,  too,  Fr.  Rickaby's  words  must  have  appealed  to 
the  students  with  greater  force,  as  coming  from  one  who  has 
identified  himself  closely  with  the  undergraduate  body  by  making 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  None  acquainted  with  his  Moral  Philosophy y 
published  in  the  Stonyhurst  Series,  will  need  to  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  his  examination ;  nor  will  any  who  has  noticed  that  his 
new  volume  of  Political  and  Moral  Essays  is  signed  "Joseph 
Rickaby,  S.J.,  B.Sc.  Oxon.,"  doubt  that  he  considers  it  an  honor- 
able distinction  to  be  numbered  among  the  graduates  of  that  great 
school.  When  we  advert  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  ap- 
proached his  task  and  mark  the  evident  fruits  of  his  labors,  we 
feel  tempted  to  hope  that,  after  having  been  so  beneficent  an  influ- 
ence in  his  own  country,  he  may  some  day  be  transferred  to  this 
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side  of  the  Atlantic  to  work  among  our  young  men  with  equal 
zeal  and  like  success. 

For  with  regard  to  Catholic  students  at  non-Catholic  univer- 
sities^ in  our  own  country,  a  general  impression  seems  to  prevail 
that  some  step  must  soon  be  taken  by  the  Church,  if  she  is  to 
retain  her  hold  upon  the  intelligence  and  affection  of  this  very 
numerous  body  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  often  put  to 
the  painful  test  of  encountering  only  incapable  representatives  of 
Catholicism, — or  possibly  none  at  all, — while  "  the  other  side  "  is 
being  presented  in  most  specious  and  seductive  form.  Of  course, 
no  one  considers  it  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  that  during 
the  critical  period  of  mental  and  spiritual  development  our 
youth  should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  great  insti- 
tutions and  distinguished  men  for  whom  the  claims  of  Christianity 
are  absurd,  as  things  irreconcilable  with  demonstrated  truth. 
The  educational  atmosphere  surrounding  young  minds, — most 
especially,  perhaps,  young  men's  minds, — ought  to  be  as  bracing 
and  as  free  from  moral  or  religious  taint  as  is  conceivable.  If 
the  Church  were  in  a  position  to  realize  her  ideals  by  swaying 
the  forces  that  determine  the  individual  choice  of  university 
students,  things  would  wear  a  very  different  aspect,  and  danger 
to  faith  would  be  far  more  remote.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  is  not  the  nature  of  an  ideal  that  is  disturbing  our  thoughts, 
but  rather  the  crying  needs  of  an  existing  condition.  We  cannot 
control  educational  gravitation  now,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  con- 
trol it  in  the  future.  This  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unquestioned 
premise.  Our  choice  then  lies  between  two  alternatives  only : 
Shall  we  absolutely  ignore  all  Catholic  students  attending  non- 
Catholic  institutions  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  attempt  to 
provide  for  them ;  to  protect  them  in  their  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience against  a  danger  that  they  have  incurred  perhaps  rashly 
or  thoughtlessly;  to  forewarn,  forearm,  and  support  them  in  a 
struggle  that  we  are  unable  entirely  to  avert  ?  Those  who  plead 
for  the  peremptory  need  of  doing  something,  argue  that  it  is  the 
instinct  of  a  hireling  to  abandon  a  flock  in  such  dire  jeopardy. 
Those  who  reject  this  view  contend  that  any  movement  to  safe- 

*  The  fact  that  America  has  a  Catholic  University  lessens,  but  can  never  quite  do 
away  with,  the  difficulty  under  consideration. 
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guard  Catholics  residing  at  non-Catholic  universities  will  surely 
be  misconstrued  into  an  authoritative  sanction  and  guarantee  of 
these  institutions  and  thus  be  the  means  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  tender  souls  dashed  helpless  on  the  rocks  of  viciousness 
and  infidelity. 

Much  might  be  said  on  either  side  of  the  question  which  as 
yet  has  not  been  discussed  very  seriously  in  this  country. 
Readers  will  recall  that  a  kindred  matter  gave  rise  to  anxious 
debate  in  England  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  educa- 
tional conditions  here  and  there  are  vastly  different ;  yet  we  are 
now  under  the  pressure  of  a  difficulty  not  altogether  unlike  that 
which  occasioned  the  controversy  referred  to  ;  and  at  least  some- 
thing can  be  learned  from  what  was  then  said  and  written  on  the 
general  topic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1 864  and  for  a  long 
period  afterwards,  great  dispute  took  place  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford.  It 
was  Newman's  belief  that,  while  "  there  is  considerable  danger  to 
the  souls  of  Catholic  youth  who  go  to  the  Protestant  colleges  in- 
Oxford,  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  in  their  going  to  a 
Catholic  college  there."  Archbishop  Manning,  on  the  contrary,, 
exerted  all  his  efforts  to  hinder  the  attendance  of  Catholics  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either  in  a  college  of  their  own  or  other- 
wise ;  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  even  more  averse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Catholic  college  than  to  the  matriculation  of  Catholics 
at  other  colleges.  Newman  was  supported  by  his  own  Bishop,  in 
whose  diocese  Oxford  lay,  and  received  much  encouragement 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  from  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  laity.  But  the  opposition  was  too  strong ;  and  when 
in  1 866  the  Propaganda  was  petitioned  to  allow  the  erection  of  an 
Oratory  Church  at  Oxford,  the  permission  to  build  included  a 
promise  that  Newman  should  not  take  up  his  residence  there. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have 
become  persuaded  of  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  taking  definite 
steps,  even  at  the  risk  of  encouraging  more  Catholics  to  attend  the 
Universities.  In  1895,  the  Holy  See  decided  to  sanction  as  toler- 
able the  residence  of  Catholic  laymen  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
and  on  August  i ,  1 896,  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westmin- 
ster published  a  Pastoral  Instruction  embodying  this  decision.   As 
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a  consequence,  three  Catholic  colleges  have  been  founded.  Two 
of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  religious  orders  :  Campion  House, 
Oxford,  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  St.  Benet's  College, 
Cambridge,  conducted  by  the  Benedictines.  A  notice  of  the 
Jesuit  College  published  in  an  Oxford  guide-book  (quoted  in  the 
Stony  hurst  Magazme,  Oct.,  1896)  declares  that  the  opening  of  the 
new  hall  is  the  first  step  in  the  return  of  the  religious  orders  to  the 
position  held  by  them  in  Oxford  in  pre- Reformation  times.  The 
real  hope  cherished  by  the  promoters  of  the  college  is  perhaps 
more  clearly  disclosed  in  Father  Rickaby's  conference  on  "  A 
School  of  Catholic  Thought  at  Oxford,"  when  he  says  :  "  If  there 
came  to  be  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  a  school  of  Catholic  thought, 
that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  Catholics  eminent  for  learning,  what 
good  would  those  learned  men  do  there  ?  There  is  a  Greek  verb 
Trapa^dXXeiv,  meaning  to  lay  one  vessel  alongside  of  another,  that 
expresses  figuratively  the  effect  and  work  of  this  school  of  Catho- 
lic thought.  It  would  lie  alongside,  at  close  quarters  with  the 
great  University,  influencing  and  being  influenced.  In  the  naval 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  French  and  English  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  would  lie  alongside  of  one  another  and  interchange 
broadsides,  till  little  seems  to  have  been  left  of  either  but  the  keel : 
then  the  less  crippled  party  would  board  with  cutlasses.  Now  I 
want  no  cutlasses,  and  no  broadsides,  but  a  friendly  juxtaposition, 
or  •jrapafidkrj^  leading  to  an  interchange  of  views.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  Catholic  thinkers  themselves  would  be  influenced  by 
the  thought  of  the  University.  There  would  be  action  and  reac- 
tion. Why  not  ?  Unless  indeed  anyone  will  have  it  that  every- 
thing thought  and  taught  at  Oxford  is  evil — that  Oxford  Univer- 
sity is  a  school  of  the  devil,  and  Cambridge  the  entrance  hall  to 
Hell.  Let  us  keep  clear  of  exaggerations  and  illusions.  A  school 
of  Catholic  thinkers  of  a  kind  might  grow  up  here  and  issue  forth 
breathing  insubordination,  arrogance,  destruction,  criticism,  and 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is 
no  denying  it ;  the  thing  is  possible ;  if  you  will,  you  may  call  it 
not  wholly  unlikely.  Show  me  any  high  enterprise  in  which  dis- 
aster is  not  possible  and  more  or  less  likely.  .  .  .  The  uni- 
versities partly  represent  the  thought  of  the  country  in  this  regard 
(/.  ^.,  religious  and  philosophical),  and  partly  guide  it.     As  they 
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represent  it,  we  are  to  learn  from  them  ;  as  they  guide  it,  we  may 
hope  to  have  in  time  some  influence  over  them.  How  awkward 
Catholics  still  often  are  in  addressing  their  fellow  countrymen. 
.  .  .  I  have  often  made  to  myself  this  reflection  on  University 
men  :  '  So  and  so  is  no  great  genius,  but  he  knows  how  to  talk  to 
Englishmen.'  Few  University  men  do  not  know  that.  But  many 
Catholics  do  not  know  it.  We  are  at  Oxford  to  learn  the  trick  of 
speech. 

"  If  Oxford  represents  the  current  thought  of  England,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  represent  Catholic  thought,  then  Catholic 
thought  is  no  part  of  the  current  thought  of  England.  The  con- 
clusion is  obvious,  and  too  true.  The  Catholic  Church  is  dubbed 
an  anachronism.  The  philosophy  of  the  Church  is  taken  to  be 
as  dead  as  the  civilization  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Catholic  mind 
seems  a  mummy,  more  fit  for  the  museum  than  for  the  schools. 
There  is  a  transit  per  vacuum  from  the  Porch  and  the  Garden 
and  the  Academy  to  the  Novum  Organon ;  nothing  of  any  philo- 
sophic interest  occupies  those  intervening  ages.  These  positions 
are  accepted,  not  quite  by  all,  but  they  are  too  commonly  accepted 
in  the  highest  regions  of  University  thought,  and  therefore  of 
English  thought.  And  still  we  Catholics  talk  of  the  conversion 
of  England  !  We  do  right  in  talking  of  it ;  the  Holy  Father  bids 
us  pray  for  it ;  it  will  be  the  work  of  God,  no  thanks  to  us,  when- 
ever it  comes  about.  Any  able  Catholic  thinker,  man  of  science, 
or  historian,  who  makes  his  mark  in  residence  in  Oxford,  is  doing 
what  in  him  lies  as  God's  cooperator,  and  he  is  operating  upon 
a  vital  and  central  point."  * 

Does  this  help  us  at  all  in  our  problem  as  to  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  Catholic  students  residing  at  American  Universities  ? 
Very  little,  perhaps  ;  nor  is  there  any  real  satisfaction  to  be  had  until 
the  matter  is  taken  up  by  those  competent  to  speak  authoritatively 
and  to  act  effectively.  Meanwhile  what  may  be  heard  occasion- 
.ally  in  the  chance  conversations  of  clergy  and  laity,  shows  that 
the  subject  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest  to  them  and  that 
many  have  thought  over  it  quite  anxiously.  Their  suggestions 
as  to  the  practical  steps  that  might  be  taken  by  way  of  improve- 
ment are  various.     Some  think  that  a  resident  body  of  Catholic 

*  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferences,  Second  Series,  pp.  169-173. 
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scholars  with  endowed  livings  would  be  a  good  expedient. 
Others  declare  that  a  local  pastor,  vigorous,  intellectual  and 
spiritual-minded,  with  a  carefully  organized  young  men's  society 
could  do  all  the  good  that  dare  be  attempted.  Others,  again,  are 
for  inviting  some  missionary  community,  interested  in  such  work 
and  thoroughly  capable  of  performing  it,  to  take  charge  of  a 
church  in  the  neighborhood.  Others  conceive  that  some  of  our 
educational  religious  bodies  might  open  a  college  at  the  great 
universities,  wherever  such  action  would  be  feasible.  And  others 
again,  deem  it  safer  for  the  Church  to  pursue  a  policy  of  strict 
abstention  and  to  leave  secular  universities  severely  alone.  When 
once  the  thing  gets  to  be  generally  discussed,  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions are  sure  to  rise  out  of  the  dust  of  controversy.  It  cannot 
be  impossible  to  hit  upon  a  policy  that  will  be  at  once  reasonably 
safe  and  practically  helpful,  and  a  spur  to  consistent  and  concerted 
action.  Meanwhile,  it  does  not  hurt  for  us  occasionally  to  glance 
abroad  and  see  how  others  are  coping  with  a  difficulty  which, 
after  all  and  despite  many  incidental  differences,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  our  own,  viz :  What  should  be  done  for  Catholic  students 
at  non-Catholic  Universities  ? 

Joseph  McSorley. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Pendulum  of  Scientific  Thought. — The  New  York  Indepen- 
dent, in  an  editorial  for  December  i8th,  calls  attention  to  the 
difference  in  the  present  attitude  of  science  and  religion  toward 
one  another,  as  compared  with  their  attitude  twenty-five  years 
ago.  "At  the  time  Professor  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons -wtxt.^XXxz.ct- 
ing  widespread  attention.  Professor  Tyndall  was  prolonging  his 
vision  backward  and  discerning  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  things.  Strauss  was  proclaiming  in  the  old  faith  and  the  new 
the  final  triumph  of  atheism ;  and  Romanes,  in  his  Candid  Exam- 
ination  of  Theism,  was  showing  not  only  that  theism  has  no 
logical  standing,  but  that  in  his  opinion,  so  surely  as  science  is 
true,  so  surely  is  theism  false  and  impossible." 

How  completely  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  changed,  and 
how  entirely  different  is  the  modem  aspect  of  the  relations  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  is  evident  to  anyone  who  reads  widely 
at  the  present  time.  As  the  editor  of  The  Independent  says : 
"  Professor  Tyndall's  address  is  now  scarcely  more  than  smiled 
at.  The  Lay  Sermons  are  relegated  to  back  shelves  with  other 
antiquated  matter ;  Romanes  lived  to  return  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Evolution  is  no  longer  a  monster  of  hideous  mien,  and  has  even 
become  a  favorite  with  many  theistic  writers."  The  last  work  of 
the  old  polemic  atheism,  Ernest  Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Uni- 
verse, was  generally  recognized  as  bom  out  of  due  time  when  it 
appeared,  so  much  so  that  one  of  Germany's  leading  philo- 
sophical critics  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  it  as  "  a  disgrace 
to  German  scholarship." 

This  change  of,  and  assumption  of  an  entirely  different,  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  science  may  seem  strange  and  characteristic 
rather  of  indifference  in  matters  of  religion  than  of  any  tendency 
to  acceptance  of  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  just 
this  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  scientific  thought  from  one  extreme 
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to  the  other  that  characterizes  so-called  progress  in  science.  New 
theories  seem  to  do  away  with  the  significance  of  old  truth.  After 
a  while  the  theories  are  either  proved  to  be  unsubstantial,  or  are 
so  modified  in  significance  as  to  confirm  old  principles ;  and  then 
the  story  begins  over  again  with  supposed  new  discoveries  and 
new  theories. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  last  thing  that  the  modern 
science  of  the  present  day  is,  is  atheistic.  According  to  a  well- 
known  American  biologist,  "  the  only  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
matter  now  in  the  field  is  creation."  Atheism  and  science  have 
nothing  in  common.  Whatever  of  plausibility  atheism  had  was 
due  to  superficial  thinking  and  to  the  attractiveness  of  negation 
that  sets  men  apart  from  most  of  their  fellows,  and  thus  gives 
them  a  fallacious  consciousness  of  superiority. 

The  Eradication  of  Yellow  Fever. — One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing advances  in  sanitary  science  that  has  ever  been  announced  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  from  recent  morbidity  statistics  in  Cuba, 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  yellow  fever  will  cease  to  be  a 
serious  menace  to  health,  at  least  in  the  North  American  tropics. 
Yellow  fever  has  been  endemic,  that  is,  has  found  a  permanent 
home  in  Havana  for  at  least  130  years.  Not  a  single  year  has 
passed  without  a  tribute  of  death  to  the  scourge  of  the  tropics. 
The  United  States  Army  Medical  Department  has  just  announced 
that,  as  the  result  of  sanitary  measures  in  Havana,  and  especially 
by  reason  of  the  enforcement  of  precautions  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  disease  through  the  mosquito,  not  a  single  case 
has  occurred  in  over  fourteen  months. 

The  story  of  the  progress  toward  the  present  state  of  things 
reads  like  a  romance.  During  the  first  year  of  the  American 
occupation  of  Cuba  the  death  rate  of  Havana,  as  the  readers  of 
these  notes  will  remember,  was  more  than  cut  in  two.  The  im- 
provement in  the  mortality  records  continued  until  the  last  three 
months  of  American  occupation,  January,  February  and  March, 
1902,  showed  a  death  rate  in  Havana  less  than  that  of  many  of 
our  American  cities.  During  the  first  year  or  two,  in  spite  of  the 
better  sanitary  conditions  in  the  city,  the  mortality  from  yellow 
fever  was  not  lessened.  During  the  first  year  of  American 
occupation  there  were  about  140  deaths  from  the  disease.  During 
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the  second  year  there  were  over  100  deaths.  During  the  third 
year  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease  with  all  its  old-time 
virulence,  and  yellow  fever  claimed  over  300  victims. 

The  deaths  occurred,  not. among  the  poor  of  the  city,  where 
unsanitary  conditions  might  be  expected  to  have  an  unfavorable 
influence  despite  the  improved  sanitary  regulations,  but  among 
the  educated  and  well-to-do  classes,  and  among  people  with 
regard  to  whom  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
they  were  taking  every  possible  precaution.  Many  Americans 
perished.  About  one-half  of  the  Governor  General's  staff  was 
carried  off.  The  Cubans  began  to  wag  their  heads  and  say  that 
the  Americans  did  not  understand  "  yellow  jack,"  and  that  the 
disease  would  baffle  all  their  efforts.  The  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  almost  discouraged. 

At  this  moment  it  was  resolved  to  treat  yellow  fever  as  a 
disease  distributed  entirely  by  mosquitoes.  Within  two  hours 
after  a  case  of  yellow  fever  was  reported,  the  patient  was  covered 
with  mosquito-netting.  His  house  and  the  neighboring  houses 
were  fumigated  by  substances  that  would  kill  mosquitoes.  No 
other  precautions  were  taken.  Friends  were  allowed  to  approach 
the  sick  person,  the  only  precautions  deemed  necessary  being  care 
in  the  exclusion  of  mosquitoes.  As  some  one  said,  the  people 
were  not  protected  from  the  disease,  but  the  mosquitoes  were. 
The  result  was  almost  immediate.  The  month  before  the  mos- 
quito regulations  were  introduced,  there  were  seven  deaths  from 
yellow  fever ;  the  month  after,  there  was  but  one  death.  For  two 
months  there  was  one  death  a  month.  Then  there  were  several 
months  without  a  death.  Then  for  two  months  there  was  one  death 
a  month.  The  last  of  these  was  in  September,  1901.  Since  then 
there  has  not  been  a  death  from  yellow  fever  in  Havana. 

There  is  only  one  other  place  in  the  world,  besides  Havana, 
where  yellow  fever  is  endemic,  that  is,  where  it  occurs  year  after 
year,  and  where  evidently  the  disease  is  carried  over  the  winter, 
for,  ordinarily,  frost  at  once  stops  the  spread  of  yellow  fever.  This 
other  place  is  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  confidently  promised  now  that 
any  city  will  be  able  to  protect  itself  from  yellow  fever,  by  care- 
fully segregating  possible  patients,  when  they  gain  an  entrance, 
from  the  attacks  of  a  particular  mosquito,  the  Stegomyia  fasciata. 
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The  eradication  of  yellow  fever  from  the  American  tropics, 
where  it  existed  before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans  (for  there 
are  accounts  that  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  was  depopulated  several 
times  under  the  old  Aztecs  by  a  disease  that  was  evidently  what 
we  know  as  yellow  fever),  marks  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  san- 
itary progress  that  has  ever  been  made.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  claims  made,  and  the  added  claim  that  the  care  to 
prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  has  also  greatly  lessened  the 
danger  from  malaria.  The  hygiene  of  the  twentieth  century 
begins  its  history  auspiciously. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Moving  Trains. — There  have  been 
many  attempts  recently  to  send  signals  to  moving  trains  by 
means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  would 
at  times  enable  those  who  know  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
roadbed  or  the  presence  of  unscheduled  trains  to  signal  approach- 
ing engineers  of  their  danger.  The  transmission  of  messages  to 
trains  is  not  new.  It  is  over  ten  years  ago  now  since  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  instituted  a  system  of  telegraphy  by  which  mes- 
sages could  be  received  aboard  trains  and  also  transmitted  to 
passing  stations.  There  was  no  call,  however,  for  this  form  of 
message-sending,  and  the  system  dropped  into  disuse.  During 
the  month  of  November,  last  year,  messages  were  sent  by 
wireless  telegraph  to  the  American  Association  of  General 
Managers  and  Ticket  Agents  of  American  Railways,  while  on 
a  trip  from  Chicago  to  Portland.  The  ordinary  wireless  apparatus 
is  used,  the  collecting  wires  in  the  train  being  run  through  the 
guides  for  the  signal  cords  inside  of  the  train  and  extending  about 
one  car  length  on  either  side  of  the  coherer.  The  coherer  was 
of  an  ordinary  type.  A  relay  rendered  the  signals  audible 
to  the  passengers  by  ringing  bells  in  three  cars.  No  special 
attempt  was  made  to  signal  to  a  great  distance,  but  the  train 
remained  in  touch  with  the  stations  from  which  the  experiment 
was  tried  for  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  though  it  was  moving 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  system  will  soon  be  practically  available  for  regular  train 
despatching  and  signalling. 

Right-  and  Left-Handedness. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Anthropological    Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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Professor  David  J.  Cunningham,  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  discussed  the  interesting 
subject  of  right-handedness  and  left-brainedness.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  the  use  of  the  left  hand  by  preference  is  merely  an 
individual  peculiarity  acquired  by  a  faulty  but  more  or  less  chance 
use  of  the  left  hand  for  the  right  in  very  early  life.  Any  number 
of  efforts  are  usually  made,  it  must  be  said  ordinarily  without 
success,  to  train  children  into  not  being  left-handed. 

Professor  Cunningham  points  out  that  right-handedness  is 
associated  with  a  predominant  development  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  which  rules  over  the  motions  of  this  limb.  The  left 
brain  is  larger,  not  because  the  right  hand  is  used  more,  but  the 
right  hand  is  used  more  because  naturally  the  left  brain  is  the 
larger.  This  peculiarity  has  been  acquired  by  many  generations 
of  the  transmission  of  the  quality.  Right-handedness  has  been 
the  rule  from  the  beginning  of  human  history.  The  superiority 
of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  is  dependent  upon  a  structural 
foundation  which  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  hope  to  eradicate  the  tendency 
to  use  the  left  hand  more  than  the  right  when  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  affairs,  namely,  right-brainedness,  exists.  In  these  cases 
by  accident  the  right  brain  has  received  the  superior  development, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  left  hand  should  be  more  used  than 
the  right.  To  attempt  to  make  the  individual  right-handed  then 
is  almost  inevitably  to  make  him  awkward,  and  though  left- 
handed  people  sometimes  claim  to  be  ambidexterous,  their  ambi- 
dexterity often  consists  in  what  has  been  called  the  faculty  of 
using  either  hand  equally  awkwardly. 

Mendel's  Law. — A  very  curious  chapter  of  scientific  history  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  recent  interest  in  what  is  known  as  Mendel's 
Law.  Mendel  was  a  German  priest  of  the  little  known  town  of 
Brunn,  in  Moravia,  who  from  the  careful  study  of  various  plants 
evolved  an  important  botanical  law.  The  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions were  originally  published  in  the  proceedings  for  the  year 
1865,  of  a  small  naturalists'  club  that  used  to  meet  at  Brunn. 
For  thirty-five  years  his  article  received  no  attention  from  the 
scientific  world.  In  the  year  1900,  Professor  Hugo  De  Vries,  of 
Holland,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  botanists,  made  the  same 
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discovery  which  Mendel  had  recorded.  Professor  De  Vries  at 
once  published  the  results  of  his  investigations.  By  this  time  the 
thing  seemed  to  be  in  the  air.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  a  botan- 
ical investigator  in  Germany,  a  United  States  agrostologist,  and 
Professor  Bateson,  of  Cambridge,  England,  working  absolutely 
independently  of  one  another  and  without  any  knowledge  of  what 
had  already  been  published  with  regard  to  the  subject,  redis- 
covered Mendel's  Law. 

Professor  De  Vries'  paper  was  published  in  March,  1900. 
Correns'  was  published  in  April,  1900.  Spillman's  researches  in 
the  United  States  were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1 1 5  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  and  it  had  been  previously  read  before 
the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  in  November,  1901.  It  was  only  after  Spillman's  paper 
had  been  published  here  in  the  United  States  that  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  De  Vries  and  Correns  had  written  on  the 
same  subject,  and  that  Mendel  had  anticipated  all  of  them  by 
over  thirty-five  years. 

In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  January,  1902,  W.  J.  Spill- 
man,  the  Agrostologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  Mendel's  Law  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
"  In  the  second  and  later  generations  of  a  hybrid  every  possible 
combination  of  the  parent  characters  occurs,  and  each  combination 
appears  in  a  definite  proportion  of  individuals."  According  to 
this  law,  he  adds,  plant  breeders,  by  selecting  the  type,  each  year 
may  readily  fix  new  types.  Nature  fixes  the  type,  whether  the 
breeder  selects  or  not ;  heretofore  the  breeder  secured  his  fixed 
type  by  chance  selection.  With  the  knowledge  of  Mendel's  Law 
he  now  selects  his  fixed  type  in  a  methodical  manner  in  the  third 
generation. 

Mendel  did  not  leave  his  work  unfinished.  He  proposed  a 
theory,  or  rather  deduced  one  by  a  simple  course  of  reasoning  that 
renders  the  theory  almost  an  established  fact,  as  far  as  results 
hitherto  secured  are  concerned,  and  that  explains  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  a  brilliant  manner.  Curiously  enough,  both  De  Vries,  the 
Dutch  experimenter,  and  Correns,  the  German  observer,  arrived 
at  the  same  theory  independently. 

At  the  recent  International  Conference  of  Plant  Breeders  in 
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New  York,  Professor  Bateson  asserted  that  Mendel's  Law  has 
been  found  to  hold  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tested.  Correns  is  not  so  sure  that  the  law  has  not  certain  ex- 
ceptions, though  Spillman  thinks  that  even  the  cases  cited  by 
Correns  may  be  explained  by  Mendel's  Law.  The  groups  in 
which  these  tests  have  been  made  are  so  varied,  representing  both 
plants  and  animals,  that  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  generality 
of  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  warrant  breeders  in  searching  for 
it  everywhere. 

As  one  result  of  the  application  of  the  law  De  Vries  announced 
that  he  could  at  will  produce  four-leaf  or  even  five-  or  six-leaf 
clovers,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before — the  greatest  benefit  a  man  can  confer  on 
mankind,  according  to  one  philosopher.  There  are  many  people 
whose  happiness  is  greatly  added  to  by  the  finding  of  a  four-leaf 
clover.  Perhaps  then  De  Vries'  discovery  may  prove  not  a  little 
source  of  accessory  happiness  to  mankind. 

Agricultural  Advance. — In  speaking  of  Mendel's  Law-  and  its 
promise  for  progress  in  agriculture,  it  should  be  observed  that 
this  discovery  is  only  one  of  many  steps  recently  taken  in  scientific 
agriculture.  The  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
foodstuffs  of  various  kinds  for  animals  and  man  is  extremely 
urgent  in  our  modem  crowding  civilization.  The  principles  of  the 
science  of  botany,  which  has  been  heretofore  scarcely  more  than 
a  system  of  classification,  are  now  coming  to  light  and  will  prove 
as  practically  useful  as  those  of  any  of  the  sciences  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  past  hundred  years.  This  progress  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  "  what's  the  use?  "  that  is  often  thrown  at  the  mere 
student  of  flowers,  as  the  botanist  is  apt  to  be  called. 

How  important  are  these  questions  and  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical the  application  of  such  recently  discovered  principles,  may  be 
judged  from  an  article  in  which  Professor  C.  B.  Davenport,  of 
Chicago  University,  who  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
this  direction,  points  out  the  great  importance  of  this  work.  "  In 
our  fast  filling  earth,"  he  says,  "  all  problems  will  some  day  be 
secondary  to  that  of  raising  more  grain  or  beef  to  the  acre.  The 
biologic  evolutionary  problems  will  be  recognized  as  paramount. 
It  is  for  us  to  anticipate  in  part  the  demands  on  biology.     The 
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State  experiment  stations  of  our  day  are  doing  something  in  this 
direction,  but  for  the  most  part  in  too  narrow  a  fashion.  For  the 
future  broad,  far-reaching  experiments  in  evolution  are  required, 
with  a  quantitative  study  of  causes  and  results." 

What  may  be  accomplished  by  the  careful  observation  and 
persistent  guidance  of  one  man  is  illustrated  very  well  by  the 
development  of  a  special  variety  of  apple  in  the  West.  This 
apple,  known  as  the  "  Wealthy,"  is  a  particularly  valuable  variety 
because  of  luxuriance  of  growth  and  hardiness.  It  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Peter  Gideon,  In  a  recent  number  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,^  W.  M.  Hays, 
of  Minnesota,  says  of  the  "  Wealthy  "  apple : 

"You  remember  the  case  of  Gideon's  apple,  raised  from  a  single 
seed  found  among  seeds  from  many  trees.  Old  Peter  Gideon  was  a 
New  England  man.  He  came  out  to  the  Western  country  and  settled 
there  with  his  wife.  He  was  so  poor  that  Mrs.  Gideon,  in  order  to 
make  him  a  coat,  had  to  sew  a  pair  of  pants'  legs  onto  an  old  vest.* 
Gideon  borrowed  five  dollars,  with  which  he  bought  a  quantity  of 
apple  seeds.  Out  of  those  apple  seeds  one  proved  to  be  the  '  Wealthy,' 
which  has  been  worth  a  million  dollars  to  us  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
and  is  worth  many  more  millions  to  us  as  a  means  of  stimulating  us  to 
produce  something  better  in  the  way  of  plants. ' ' 

Old  Farmer  Gideon  found  that  this  particular  apple  seed  raised 
a  very  good  breed  of  apples.  He  faithfully  watched  it,  grew  new 
seedlings  from  it,  tended  them  carefully,  recognized  the  conditions 
in  which  they  throve  best,  gradually  secured  the  fixation  of  the 
variety,  and  the  work  was  done  that  will  benefit  many  generations. 
How  much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  may  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Hayes'  assertion  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  our 
wheat  and  corn  crops,  and  as  a  consequence  the  value  of  our  live 
stock,  to  a  point  perhaps  25  per  cent,  better  than  at  present.  He 
adds  :  "  I  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  this  in  fifteen  years." 

Dangers  of  the  Lecture  System.— Now  that  pedagogy  is  coming 
to  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  science  and  less  as  a  fortunate  new- 

*See  Bulletin   No.  izj,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'  It  would  seem  that  the  genius  for  selection  and  coSrdination  of  means  to 
definite  ends  were  not  confined  to  the  male  member  of  the  household. — Ed.  note. 
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found  field  for  speculation  and  theory,  we  occasionally  have 
warning  articles  with  regard  to  the  present  trend  of  educational 
methods,  and  a  distinct  declaration  that  old-time  ways  of  teaching 
were  not  without  their  decided  advantages.  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Pratt,  in  an  article  in  The  Educational  Review  for  December,  calls 
attention  to  "  The  Dangers  and  the  Uses  of  the  Lecture."  He 
quotes  Huxley's  trenchant  expression  with  the  approval  it  deserves. 
Students  taught  chiefly  by  lecture  become  effectively  trained  in 
but  one  subject — the  passing  of  examinations.  As  Huxley  said : 
"  They  work  to  pass — not  to  know ;  and  outraged  Science  takes 
her  revenge,  they  do  pass — and  they  do  not  know." 

Mr,  Pratt  himself  has  much  that  is  worth  pondering  well  on 
some  present  methods  of  so-called  education  in  our  great  uni- 
versities and  the  supposedly  royal  road  to  learning  which  they 
offer.  He  says :  "  The  gentle  art  of  passing  examinations,  as 
facilitated  by  the  faithful  study  of  published  examination-papers, 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  modern  university  life.  Such  success  is 
due  to  the  practical  identity  of  examinations  given  in  an  annually- 
repeated  lecture  course.  A  system  which  thus  encourages  the 
art  of  passing  examinations  must  create  for  the  students  the  fond 
delusion  of  a  royal  road  to  learning." 

A  Planet  Beyond  Neptune. — Professor  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh 
University,  has  been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  working  on 
the  problem  of  determining  the  position  of  a  planet  beyond  Nep- 
tune. Neptune  is  at  present  the  most  distant  of  the  planets 
known,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
planet  still  farther  out  to  whose  influence  certain  otherwise  unac- 
countable disturbances  of  the  movements  of  such  heavenly  bodies 
as  comets  must  be  referred.  Professor  Forbes  showed  many 
years  ago  that  seven  comets  have  an  aphelion  distance,  that  is  to 
say,  a  farthest  point  from  the  sun,  of  about  one  hundred  times  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun.  Recently  he  has  added  another 
comet  to  this  number.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a 
planet  considerably  larger  than  Jupiter,  at  a  distance  of  about  100 
times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun.  He  has  not  been  able, 
however,  to  determine  its  present  position  with  any  probability,  and 
the  only  hope  of  its  discovery  rests  on  the  present  photographic 
star  maps  which  are  being  made  with  so  much  care  all  over  the 
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world.     There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  method 
will  reveal  the  planet  before  long. 

If  this  planet  really  exists,  its  distance  is  probably  about  one 
billion  of  miles  from  the  sun.  As  it  is  well  understood  now  that 
our  sun,  with  its  attendant  train  of  planets,  is  only  one  of  such 
systems  in  the  universe,  some  vague  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
whole  universe  of  stars  may  be  obtained.  Professor  Newcomb 
recently  suggested  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  far  outside  our 
at  present  known  collections  of  stars  there  may  be  other  collec- 
tions of  stars  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  total  number  of 
stars  known  to  exist  in  our  present  universe  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred millions,  and  very  few  of  these  bear  any  comparison  at  all 
with  our  puny  earth,  and  some  of  them  not  even  with  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  our  immense  sun. 
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[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Sufiiiayli. —Fourtli  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany.  St.  Ignatius,  B.M. 
Double.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday, 
Credo,* Pref.  of  H.  Trinity;  Last  Gospel  of  the  Sunday,  for 
which  Missal  is  transferred  at  the  end  of  Mass.  (In  Scranton 
Diocese,  Third  Prayer  for  Bishop — Anniversary  of  Election. ) 

Monday' 2. — Purification  of  B.  V.  M.  Double  II  Class.  Mass  — 
White;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Christmas. 

Tuesday  j. — FeriaJ.  Mass — Green.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
Votive  Masses.  Second  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third  Prayer  of 
St.  Blaise,  M.  Where  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family  was  cele- 
brated on  January  25th,  the  Mass  to-day  is  of  The  Conversion 
OF  St.  Paul,  transferred  from  the  25th.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Peter,  Third  Prayer  of 
St.  Blaise,  Credo.  Roman  Order — St.  Dennis,  P.  Double. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Blaise. 

Wednesday  4.  —  St.  Andrew  Corsini.  Double.  Mass  —  White  ; 
Gloria. 

Thursday  J. — St.  Philip  of  Jesus,  M.    Double.    Mass — Red;  Gloria. 

Friday  6.  —St.  TitUS,  B.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria.  Roman 
Order —  St.  H yacintha  of  Mariscottis,  V.  Double.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Dorothea,  V.  M. 

Saturday  7.  —  St.  Romuald.  Double.  Mass  —  White  ;  Gloria.  In 
Roman  Order,  and  where  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family  was  cele- 
brated on  25th  of  January,  the  Second  Prayer  of  the  Mass  is  of 
the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  which  is  anticipated  on  account 
of  Lent  beginning  before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  this  case 
the  last  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  is  also  read  at  the  end  of  the  Mass, 
for  which  Missal  is  transferred. 

Henceforth  until  Easter  Alleluia  is  omitted  wherever  found 
in  the  Gradual  of  the  Mass. 

Sundays. — Septuagesima.  Double  II  Class.  Mass — Violet;  Second 
Prayer  of  St.  John  of  Matha,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Credo, 
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Pref.  of  Holy  Trinity.  Benedicamus  Domino  instead  of  Ite 
Missa  est,  because  there  is  no  Gloria. 

Monday  p. — St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — 
White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Appolonia,  V.M.,  Credo. 
Roman  Order — St.  Zosimus,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Appolonia,  V.  M. 

Tuesday  lo.—  St.  Scholastica,  V.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 
Ro7nan  Order — Prayer  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives.  Double  Major.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  St.  Scholastica,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Cross. 

Wednesday  1 1 . — Seven  Fonnders  of  the  Order  of  Servites.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria  (in  the  Dioceses  of  Providence,  Natchez,  and 
Wichita,  Second  Prayer  for  the  Bishop ;  Anniversary  of  Election). 
Roman  Order — Apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Double 
Major.     Mass—V^h.\te ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  B.  V.  M. 

Thursday  12. — St  Agatha,  V.  M.  Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria. 
Roman  Order — St.  Telesphorus,  P.  M.  Double.  Mass — Red ; 
Gloria. 

Friday  jj.  — St  Raymond  of  Pennafort.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  > 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
the  choice  of  the  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Gregory  II,  P.  Double.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria. 

Saturday  14. — Votive  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Semi- 
double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Valentine, 
M.,  Third  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pref.  of  B.  V.  M.  Black 
or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St. 
Agathon,  p.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  St.  Valentine. 

Sunday!^. — Sexagesima.  Double  II  Class.  Mass — Violet;  Second 
Prayer  of  SS.  Faustinas  and  Jovita,  Mart.,  Third  Prayer  "A 
Cunctis,"  Credo,  Pref.  of  H.  Trinity,  Benedicamus  Domino  in- 
stead of  Jta  Missa  est,  because  there  is  no  Gloria.  Roman  Order 
as  above,  except  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Martina,  Third  of  SS. 
Faustinas  and  Jovita,  Mart. 

Monday  J  6. — FeriaL  Mass — Violet;  Mass  of  the  preceding  Sunday, 
Second  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  no  Glo- 
ria or  Credo.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses  (the 
ordinary  votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  the  Holy  Angels)  white ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
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the  choice  of  the  celebrant).     Roman  Order — Bl.  Gregory  X, 
P.     Double.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Tuesday  17. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  same  disposition  as  yesterday. 
Ordinary  votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  the  H.  Apostles.  Roman 
Order — Commemoration  of  the  Passion.  Double  Major. 
Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Hyginus,  P.  M. , 
Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Cross. 

Wednesday  18. — St.  Simeon,  B.  M.  Simple.  Mass — Red;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  "ACunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.  Ordinary  votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  St.  Joseph. 
Roman  Order — St.  Agatha,  V.  M.  Double.  (Transferred  from 
February  5.)     Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Simeon. 

Thursday  ig. — Votive  Office  of  the  Bl.  SElcrailient.  Semidouble. 
Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Third 
Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other 
color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Titus.  Double. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

To-morrow — Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Lea 
XIII  as  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Friday  20. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet;  as  on  the  17th  of  February. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Ordinary  votive 
Mass  of  the  Day  is  of  the  Passion,  with  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
*  *  A  Cunctis, ' '  Third  Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant. 
Fourth  Prayer  is  for  the  Holy  Father,  Pref.  of  the  Cross. 
Roman  Order — St,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Doctor.  Double. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  for  the  Holy  Father, 
Credo. 

Saturday  21. — Votive  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  B.  V.  M. 
Semidouble.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the  Pope ;  Pref. 
B.V.M.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman 
Order — St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort.  (transf.  from  January  23d. ) 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ' '  A  Cunctis, ' '  Third 
Prayer  according  to  choice  of  celebrant. 

Sunday  22. — Qninquagesima.  Double  II  Class.  Mass — Violet ; 
Second  Prayer  "  A  Cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to  choice 
of  celebrant.  (In  Hartford  Diocese,  Fourth  Prayer  for  Bishop, 
Anniversary  of  Consecration)  ;  Credo,  Pref.  of  H.  Trinity, 
Benedicamus  Domino  instead  of  lie  Missa  est. 
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Monday  2j. — St.  Peter  Damian.  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil  of  St.  Mathias,  Ap.,  Credo, 
Gospel  of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is 
to  be  transferred. 

Tuesday  24.  — St.  MatMas,  Apostle.  Double  II  Class.  Mass — Red  ; 
Gloria  (In  the  Dioceses  of  Buffalo,  and  Erie,  Second  Prayer  for 
the  Bishop,  Anniversary  of  Consecration)  ;  Credo,  Pref.  of 
Apostles. 

Lent  .Begins. 

Solemn  marriages  are  prohibited  until  the  octave  of  Easter  (after 
Vespers,  April  19th).  At  midnight  begins  the  obligation  of  the 
fast  for  all  days  except  Sundays. 

To-morrow — Ash-Wednesday — all  votive  or  requiem  Masses  are 
forbidden,  except  for  burial. 

The  ashes  symbolic  of  the  penitential  spirit  are  blessed  before 
the  principal  Mass  of  the  day. 

Wednesday  2^. — Ash- Wednesday.  Mass — Violet ;  as  in  the  Missal. 
Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  of  St.  Felix  III,  P.,  Third  Prayer 
"A  Cunctis."  N.B. — At  all  the  Masses  of  feasts  during  Lent 
the  last  Gospel  as  well  as  the  Prayer  of  the  day  is  of  the  Lenten 
ferial.  But  in  votive  Masses  the  last  Gospel  is  always  that  of 
St.  John  as  usual.  Hence  the  Missal  is  transferred  at  the  end  o^ 
Mass  on  all  feasts  occurring  in  Lent,  but  not  at  votive  Masses. 

Thursday  26. — Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch.  Double  Major. 
(Transferred  from  February  2 2d.)  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
Pref.  of  Apostles,  Last  Gospel  of  the  Ferial.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona.  Semidouble.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis," 
Last  Gospel  of  the  Ferial. 

Friday  27. — Commemoration  of  the  Passion.  Double  Major.  Mass 
— Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the 
Cross,  Last  Gospel  of  the  Ferial.  Roman  Order — The  Crown  of 
Thorns.  Double  Major.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the  Servite  Order,  Third  Prayer  of  the 
Ferial,  Credo,  Last  Gospel  of  the  Ferial,  Pref.  of  the  Cross. 

Saturday  28. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet  ;  or  Votive  Office  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Semidouble.  Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.     Roman  Order — St.  Antherus,  P.M.     Double.    (Trans- 
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ferred   from    February    nth.)     Mass — Red;    Gloria,    Second 
Prayer  and  Last  Gospel  of  the  Ferial. 

The  Angelus  at  noon  on  Saturday,  said  standing.     (S.  C.  Ind. 
May  20,  1896.) 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purposes  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead.  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc.,  see  under 
Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St,  Louis  has  a  number  of 
local  feasts  not  celebrated   elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

(J))  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(^)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

{d^  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 
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(<?)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  e.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI. ,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI. ,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation,  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included  ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( 1 )  feast  of  our  Lord  ; 

(2)  Double  of  the  I  Class; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  (^Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 
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LETTER   OP  OONGEATULATION  THROUGH   GAED.   RAMPOLLA 
PEOM  THE  HOLY  FATHEE 

TO  THE  EEV.  DR.  HUGH  T.  HENET, 

On  Eeceiving  a  Oopy  of  the  Translations  of  "  Poems,  Charades  and  Inscrip- 
tions of  Pope  Leo  XIII." 

Reverend  Sir  : — Your  volume  of  Translations  of  the  Pope's 
Poems,  which  evidences  such  great  care  in  its  preparation,  is 
accepted  with  much  appreciation  and  favor  by  His  Holiness,  both 
because  of  the  affection  .which  prompted  you  to  offer  this  tribute 
of  honor  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  work,  as  witnessed  to  in  the  high  praise  accorded  by  your 
critics.  Receive,  then,  the  generous  acknowledgments  which  He 
now  sends,  and  which,  on  the  foregoing  titles,  you  have  justly 
merited.  And  as  a  further  pledge  of  His  good  wishes,  He 
imparts  to  you,  with  singular  affection,  His  Apostolic  Blessing. 

For  myself,  I  appreciate  highly  your  kindness  in  presenting 
me  also  with  a  copy,  and  I  beg  you  to  beheve  me, 
With  great  esteem. 

Devotedly  yours. 

Mar.  Card.  Rampolla. 

Rome,  December  ij,  igo2. 


TEANSLATION  OF  INDTJLGENOED  PEAYEES. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  information  to  some  of  your  readers 
upon  the  following : 

1 .  Is  the  enclosed  translation  of  the  prayer  En  Ego  correct  enough 
to  gain  the  specified  indulgence  ?  ^ 

2.  Does  an  English  translation  of  an  indulgenced  prayer  convey 
the  authorized  indulgence,  although  some  words  be  not  the  same  as 

'  The  translation  reads :  Behold,  O  kind  and  most  sweet  Jesus,  I  cast  myself 
upon  my  knees  in  Thy  sight,  and  with  the  most  fervent  desire  of  my  soul  I  pray  and 
beseech  Thee,  that  Thou  wouldst  impress  upon  my  heart  lively  sentiments  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  with  true  repentance  for  my  sins,  and  a  firm  desire  of  amendment, 
whilst  with  deep  affection  and  grief  of  soul,  I  ponder  within  myself  and  mentally 
contemplate  Thy  Five  most  Precious  Wounds  ;  having  before  my  eyes  that  which 
David  spake  in  prophecy  :  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet ;  they  have  num- 
bered all  my  bones." — (^Plenary  Indulgence  ;  applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory. ) 
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those  in   the  Raccolta,  the  sense  and  meaning,  however,  being   the 
same  ? 

3.  An  indulgence  of  seven  years  is  granted  for  the  prayer : 
''Merciful  Jesus,  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted." Is  the  same  indulgence  gained  if  you  change  the  words  so 
as  to  make  them  apply  to  one  person?  For  example:  "Merciful 
Jesus,  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  soul  of  Sister  Agnes, "  or  "  Grant 
Sister  Agnes  eternal  rest. ' ' 

St.  Joseph,  Canada. 

Resp.  I .  The  translation  of  the  prayer  En  Ego  is  quite  correct 
in  the  sense  required  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences. 
The  fidelity  of  a  version  does  not  call  for  a  literal  translation  in 
all  cases.  Indeed,  such  a  rendering  is  often  a  distortion  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  original,  and  the  genius  of  different  languages 
demands  certain  changes  of  expression  in  a  translation  in  order 
to  carry  over  the  actual  meaning. 

The  recognized  judge  of  a  correct  translation  is  any  local  Or- 
dinary in  whose  district  the  language  of  the  translation  is  com- 
monly spoken.  Hence  the  approval  (expressed,  or  justly  implied) 
of  the  Bishop,  or  the  Vicar- General,  suffices  to  authorize  transla- 
tions given  in  prayer-books,  or  in  other  publications  issued  under 
their  supervision,^ 

In  reprinting  indulgenced  prayers,  even  when,  they  are  taken 
from  the  approved  Raccolta  or  from  prayer-books,  the  permission 
of  the  Ordinary  should  be  noted  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  In 
the  above  case  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  indulgence  is 
to  be  gained  ofice  a  day.  But  these  omissions,  which  are  merely 
accidental,  do  not  vitiate  the  indulgence,  which  is  gained  if  the 
prayer  be  correct. 

2.  As  a  translation  need  not  be. literal  in  order  to  be  faithful, 
it  follows  that  a  version  differing  from  that  of  the  approved 
Raccolta  may  be  used,  provided  it  be  a  true  rendering  of  the 
complete  sense  of  the  original,  such  as  would  meet  the  approval 
of  the  local  Ordinary. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  indulgence  would  not  be  gained 
if,  for  the  ordinary  form  under  which  it  was  granted,  any  other, 
such  as  the  instance  given  in  the  question  proposed,  were  substi- 

'  Decret.  Auth.  Indulg.,  n.  415. 
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tuted.  For,  although  it  is  devotional  and  beautiful  to  apply  the 
indulgenced  prayers  to  some  special  purpose,  it  would  lead  to 
countless  abuses  if  the  words  of  indulgences  could  be  thus 
altered,  since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of 
personal  devotion.  But  as  God  is  our  Father  who  has  the  valua- 
tion of  our  prayers  and  the  application  of  the  indulgences  in  His 
own  merciful  hands,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  forming  any 
intention  or  even  expressing  it  in  connection  with  the  recitation  of 
indulgenced  prayers — leaving  their  essential  form,  however,  un- 
changed. Thus  a  community  as  well  as  an  individual  might  say : 
"  Let  us  pray  for  our  Sister  Agnes,"  and  then  recite  the  indul- 
genced prayer :  "  Merciful  Jesus,  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  faithful 
departed." 

"  THE  MESSENGEE." 

The  Messenger — we  mean  that  dear  old  ''Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart "  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  its  devout  ado- 
lescence— sends  us  a  marked  copy  of  its  January  number  contain- 
ing an  editorial  in  which  somebody  reads  us  a  wholesome  lesson 
on  tlie  error  of  our  ways. 

We  had  said  on  page  73 1  of  the  December  number  of  The 
Dolphin  :  "A  good,  large,  carefully  written  encyclopaedia  pub- 
lished under  Catholic  auspices  and  censorship  would  do  all  the 
work  which  half  a  dozen  wide-awake  Truth  Societies  can  accom- 
plish in  the  same  direction.  The  expense  would  be  less,  the  effect 
greater,  more  permanent,  penetrating,  and  conclusive.  If  a  news- 
paper were  to  talk  us  down  by  misrepresenting  Catholic  doctrine, 
Catholic  morals  and  aims,  we  should  at  once  be  able  to  cite 
facts,  with  chapter  and  verse,  and  bigotry  itself  would  not  be  able 
to  hide  itself  under  false  pretences  of  quoting  authentic  sources, 
when  it  goes  to  the  Britannica  or  any  other  other  '  poisoned  well ' 
for  its  definitions  and  statistics  about  Catholic  matters." 

Now  some  wicked  person  has  persuaded  The  Messenger,  or 
whoever  writes  the  indignant  apostrophe  in  its  editorial  columns, 
that  we  are  "  impatient  with  the  well  directed  efforts  of  our 
Catholic  Truth  Societies,"  and  that  our  suggestion  implies  "  a 
reflection  on  the  excellent  work  of  our  Catholic  Truth  Societies." 
We  protest — no  ;  we  had  no  such  intention. 
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The  editor  of  The  Dolphin  greatly  values  cooperation 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  would  sacrifice  all  his  little  energy 
and  possessions  to  further  it.  In  fact  he  belongs  to  several 
Truth  Societies,  pays  his  dues  pretty  regularly,  and  does  some 
other  things  to  make  truth  popular.  Of  course,  if  a  "  Truth 
Society  "  were  to  play  merely  the  part  of  supplying  zealous  stage- 
actors  with  means  of  advertising  their  personal  merits,  or  if  its 
managers  gave  occasional  object-lessons  in  what  literary  men  call 
"  pirating,"  of  goods  made  across  the  sea,  we  should  call  these 
efforts  at  disseminating  truth,  by  sundry  disguised  violations  of  the 
divine  commands,  anything  but  "  well  directed."  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  us  to  criticise  this  sort  of  thing,  because  there  are  others 
who  have  a  better  right  than  we  to  exercise  censorship  in  such 
matters.  What  we  did  wish  to  urge  by  our  otherwise  harmless 
remarks  was — a  little  more  systematic  and  combined  literary 
activity  so  as  to  create  certain  respectable  and  reliable  Catholic 
repertories  of  information.  One  such,  and  a  most  needed  and 
effective  one,  would  be  an  exhaustive  and  representative  Catholic 
encyclopaedia,  like  Herder's  Konversations  Lexicon,  or  Wetzer 
and  Welte's  Kirchenlexicon,  published  by  the  same  firm.  That 
class  of  works  produced  by  the  combined  and  systematized 
activity  of  English-speaking  Catholic  scholars  would  enable 
every  reading  Catholic  to  answer  promptly  all  the  difficulties  urged 
in  matters  of  our  holy  religion ;  it  would  enable  non-Catholic 
inquirers  after  truth  to  inform  themselves  at  first-hand  regarding 
questions  of  Catholic  history  and  doctrine  which  are  vulgarly 
misrepresented  ;  it  would  leave  no  excuse  open  to  the  evil-minded 
journalist  or  the  prejudiced  encyclopaedist  or  the  bigoted  teacher 
who  cites  statistics  against  the  Catholic  Church  from  popular 
non-Catholic  works,  knowing  that  the  average  reader  has  no 
means  of  verifying  them,  and  that  Catholics  themselves  could  not 
refer  the  truth-loving  inquirer  to  any  standard  work  in  our  lan- 
guage which  would  give  satisfactory  information  to  a  cultured  man 
or  woman.  If  we  expressed  the  belief  that  such  a  work  is  quite 
as  important  a  factor  in  creating  and  fostering  right  appreciation 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  America,  and  that  it  would  effect  more 
real  good  than  a  number  of  separate  Truth  Societies,  we  simply 
harbored  a  hope  that  must  commend  itself  to  every  sensible  and 
well-meaning  Catholic. 
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And  it  is  a  hope  that  is  not  at  all  chimerical.  It  could  easily 
find  its  accomplishment,  if  we  united  our  scattered  forces  instead 
of  localizing  the  interest  around  some  individual  energy  which, 
however  good  in  its  place,  might  be  diverted  into  a  more  power- 
ful current,  if  it  could  be  induced  to  merge  its  individuality  in  the 
larger  channel  for  the  general  good.  The  English  Catholic  Truth 
Society  is  an  example  in  point.  It  is  a  magnificent  force  doing 
untold  good  by  printing  and  distributing  an  enormous  amount  of 
really  first-class  literature.  It  is  a  society  unified,  recognized  by 
every  parish  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies ;  even  the 
few  local  Truth  Societies  in  Ireland  and  other  parts,  created  for 
secondary  purposes,  cooperate  with  the  main  body,  which  has  its 
centre  and  directing  boards  in  London.  If  the  literary  activity  of 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  at  home  has  not  as  yet  produced  a 
work  such  as  has  been  suggested,  and  for  which  a  need  was  felt 
long  ago,  it  is  due,  we  venture  to  say,  to  the  fact  that  besides  a 
literary  contributing  force  there  is  needed  a  large  financial  force. 
There  must  be  a  sufficiently  large  reading  public  to  encourage 
a  publisher  to  undertake  the  task  of  furnishing  the  first  outlay. 
Such  a  public  might  be  found  in  America.  In  numbers  we  are 
not  deficient,  nor  in  the  habit  of  reading,  nor  in  that  general  intel- 
ligence which  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  correct 
information  on  historic  and  moral  topics. 

True,  the  capacity  of  appreciating  such  works  is  not  yet  an 
appreciation  of  actual  value  to  a  publisher.  But  we  Truth  Society 
leaders  and  editors  and  writers  might  utilize  this  capacity  to 
educate  our  intelligent  reading  public  to  the  practical  appreciation 
of  something  more  solid  than  stories  and  glorifications  of  our  little 
mutual  benevolent  schemes.  It  was  with  this  object  that  we 
began  publishing  The  Dolphin,  and  Pope  Leo's  classical  verses 
in  classical  translation.  The  Dolphin  was  labelled  for  "  educated 
Catholics."  The  critics,  even  the  best-intentioned  and  those 
engaged  in  raising  the  tone  of  Catholic  reading  matter  at  their 
own  personal  sacrifice,  met  us  half-way  by  saying — very  loud — 
'  My  dear  Dolphin,  you  are  trying  to  swim  up  in  the  air.  We 
have  no  educated  Catholics  in  this  country.  The  rich  have  made 
their  money  and  their  comforts  by  a  jump  at  fortune  ;  they  have 
no  taste  for  solid  reading,  if  they  know  how  to  read  at  all.     As 
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for  the  few  respectable  and  really  educated  people  amongst  us, 
they,  having  failed  to  give  their  attention  to  money-making,  are  too 
poor  to  buy  your  high-toned  literature.  We  tell  you,  you  will 
die !  " 

But  we  did  not  die ;  and  we  found  a  daily  increasing  number 
of  serious,  educated  Catholics  all  over  the  land  ;  first  the  religious, 
and  then  others.  And  now  our  Protestant  universities,  and  the 
public  libraries  have  found  out  that  Catholic  literature  is  not  so 
meagre,  that  Catholics  have  something  serious  to  say  all  the  time 
in  behalf  of  their  position  ;  and  so  The  Dolphin  is  in  demand 
on  the  reading-table  and  on  the  public  news-stands.  Even  if  we 
had  not  found  a  welcome  from  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
high-minded  readers,  we  should  still  have  kept  on  with  The 
Dolphin,  for  its  purpose  was  to  create  a  taste,  as  far  as  possible, 
which  might  not  very  largely  exist,  but  which  was  very  desirable, 
and  would  materially  aid  the  work  of  propagating  Catholic  truth. 
And  with  this  in  view  we  not  only  made  a  free  offer  to  some  of 
our  Catholic  societies  that  they  might  utilize  matter  which  appeared 
in  the  Review  or  in  The  Dolphin  and  which  was  otherwise 
copyrighted,  whenever  it  seemed  desirable ;  but  we  also  reprinted 
for  others,  who  asked  us  for  such  service,  at  our  expense,  thou- 
sands of  tracts  and  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  by  them  at  their 
own  discretion,  or  which  they  might  sell  to  the  profit  of  their 
cause  at  a  nominal  cost. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  explain  our  attitude  toward 
Catholic  Truth  Societies  that  are  really  such.  One  word  more, 
about  what  seems  to  us  an  unreasonable  sensitiveness  to  criticism 
which  is  directed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  wounding  or  depreciat- 
ing any  individual  or  any  class  of  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
but  with  the  single  view  of  dissipating  mists  which  hinder  us 
from  getting  a  proper  estimate  of  our  position  toward  those  whom 
we  must  either  convince  or  repel.  Such  criticism,  even  if  it 
humbles  us,  is  a  gain  if  it  makes  us  aware  of  our  weakness 
before  an  enemy  makes  us  aware  of  it  by  inflicting  a  wound  upon 
the  delicate  spot.  Active  literary  life  and  priestly  activity  should 
mean  very  little  for  good,  if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to 
attacking  open  enemies  of  the  faith,  whilst  catering  to  the  conceits 
of  those  who  look  to  us  for  leadership  in  battle.   Surely  a  general 
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gains  nothing  by  abusing  his  soldiers,  but  he  gains  much  by 
keeping  them  alive  to  the  danger  that  comes  from  disorder  in  the 
ranks.  The  generation  with  which  we  have  to  deal  knows  its 
virtues  only  too  well,  and  somehow  not  only  claims  all  the  virtues 
of  its  ancestors  but  talks  forever  of  the  glorious  future  of  this 
hopeful  Republic,  as  if  it  were  all  done  in  advance  by  ourselves. 
It  is  very  true  that  none  of  us  has  a  right  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
corrector  of  his  brethren,  although  the  priestly  commission  limits 
or  rather  directs  that  principle  of  charity  in  certain  cases ;  but  we 
take  the  criticism  of  an  editor  when  he  recognizes  a  defect  which 
hinders  the  straight  movement  in  his  own  ranks,  and  speaks  of  it 
to  his  brethren,  to  be  without  sinister  purpose  and  applicable  to 
himself  as  to  them.  Religion  in  its  general  as  well  as  in  its 
restricted  sense  is  a  school  of  correction ;  and  to  be  wincing  at 
every  intimation  that  we  should  clean  our  guns  and  practice 
uniformity  instead  of  perpetually  denouncing  the  poor  heretics, 
who  sin  often  in  ignorance,  is  unworthy  of  our  name. 

We  do  not  want  to  quarrel,  or  even  seem  to  do  so,  with  any 
one  who  wears  the  glorious  badge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  us 
the  splendid  traditions  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius  are  forever  an 
unsuspected  pattern  upon  which  we  should,  as  defenders  of  our 
holy  religion,  wish  to  regulate  our  conduct  in  public  and  in 
private.  If  at  times  we  fail  to  recognize  that  noble  inheritance 
in  a  token  which  cleiims  the  signature  of  the  Society,  the  fault  is 
not  perhaps  wholly  ours.  "  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart" 
has  been  an  organ  of  which  every  Catholic  might  justly  be  proud. 
Like  The  Ave  Maria,  it  made  its  peerless  aim  of  a  distinct  devo- 
tion the  guiding  star  of  its  policy.  But  of  late  it  has,  unlike  The 
Ave  Maria,  entered  upon  a  new  path,  a  certain  aggressive  method 
which,  if  it  begets  success,  robs  it  of  tl^at  grand  prerogative  of 
true  progress  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  May  the  editor  of  The  Messenger,  who  has 
inaugurated  this  new  movement,  pardon  us  if  we  say  that  the 
indications  of  sensational  effort  in  his  recent  methods  have  made 
us  conscious  of  the  fact  that  since  we  miss  the  device  "  of  the 
Sacred  Heart "  from  the  title  of  The  Messenger,  we  miss  also  that 
gentle  force  of  wisdom  which  is  pudica,  pacifica.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful defender  of  Catholic  truth  it  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in 
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attacks  supported  by  exaggerated  statements  or  demands.  The 
solid  and  consistent  activity  of  the  Ciinlta,  The  Month,  the  Stimmen 
aus  Maria  Laach,  or  the  Messager  dti  Sacre  Cceur  inspires  respect 
by  their  dignified  conservative  methods,  and  The  Messenger  might 
easily  do  the  same  by  a  judicious  but  well  determined  policy.  As 
it  is,  there  is  an  evident  lack  of  that  strong  reliance  upon  the  force 
of  truth  which  needs  no  exaggeration  to  produce  effects  for  good. 
Clamor  may  frighten  people,  but  it  does  not  convert  them.  In 
the  "  Friars  "  and  the  "Appleton  "  controversy,  as  in  that  of  the 
Klauder  Catechism,  the  editor  of  The  Messenger  was  undoubtedly 
on  the  right  side ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  did  he,  as  chief 
defender  of  an  excellent  cause,  show  any  remarkable  sagacity,  or 
that  deliberate  appreciation  of  power  which  does  justice  to  an 
opponent  and  seeks  to  convince  those  who  are  not  also  con- 
vinced by  mere  noisy  appeal.  This  we  say  with  conscious  de- 
liberation, and  in  view  of  all  the  utterances  that  lie  before  us  of 
The  Messenger,  but  also  with  a  sincere  and  deep  respect  for  the 
devotion  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  as  well  as  the  many  excel- 
lent personal  qualities  of  the  editor,  who  has  made  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  expressed  attitude  of  The  Messenger  in  these  con- 
troversies. Happily  our  laity,  those  especially  who  read  The 
Messenger,  will  not  cavil  at  the  utterances,  even  if  they  should 
discern  the  inconsistency  of  its  methods.  Nor  should  they ;  the 
magazine  is  in  every  other  respect  such  a  help  for  good,  such  a 
blessing  to  our  people,  that  we  would  wish  to  see  it  in  every 
home  of  the  land.  And  if  we  have  said  aught  to  lessen  the 
appreciation  of  its  present  conduct,  it  is  rather  in  self-defence, 
and  in  the  hope  that  The  Messenger  and  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  or  The  Dolphin  will  have  no  antagonism,  even  if  they 
should  happen  to  differ  on  certain  open  questions. 


THE  OAEDINAL  NEWMAN  MEMORIAL. 

It  is  with  entire  gratification  that  we  act  upon  the  suggestion 
of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  expressed  in  his  subjoined 
letter  to  us,  by  opening  in  the  pages  of  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  and  The  Dolphin  a  subscription  toward  the  Fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  the  Oratory,  Birmingham,   the 
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home  of  Cardinal  Newman.     In  urging  this  noble  project  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  writes  to  us : 

Baltimore,  January  2,  1903. 
My  dear  Father  Heuser, — 

Yoii  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Father  Robert  Eaton  has  received  a 
mission  from  his  superior,  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Ryder,  of  the  Birming- 
ham Oratory,  to  solicit  aid  in  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  a 
Memorial  Church  to  Cardinal  Newman.  Perhaps  there  is  no  English- 
speaking  prelate  in  the  world  whose  name  is  held  in  higher  veneration 
than  that  of  the  illustrious  Oratorian.  The  number  of  those  is  legion 
who  have  entered  the  pale  of  the  Church  through  the  influence  of  his 
writings  and  charming  personality. 

I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  make  known  and  encourage 
Father  Eaton's  mission  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  and  of  The  Dol- 
phin. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 

No  project  could  have  been  conceived  to  honor  more  effectu- 
ally and  nobly  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for 
everything  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  an  edu- 
cated Catholic  speaking  the  English  tongue.  The  proposal  is  not 
to  erect  a  marble  shaft,  or  a  mausoleum,  or  a  memorial  hall,  or  a 
charity  home,  but  a  church  where  charity  and  love  for  truth  and 
all  things  beautiful  are  to  be  taught  and  illustrated  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  is  to  be  at  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  where  the 
gentle  Cardinal  lived  for  forty  years,  training  the  men  who  are 
there  now,  and  imbuing  them  with  his  own  spirit  of  devout  and 
literary  activity,  to  educate  thousands  of  others  in  the  highest 
culture  of  which  man  is  capable. 

More  than  this.  The  church  at  Birmingham  is  actually  a 
dire  need.  As  a  correspondent,  apparently  not  a  Catholic  him- 
self, but  caught  by  the  noble  fitness  of  the  design  to  erect  such 
a  church,  writes  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Sun  :  "  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  a  great  many  who  would  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  Rev.  Fr.  Eaton,  of  the  London 
Oratory,  who  is  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
with  which  to  build  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Birmingham, 
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England,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cardinal  John  Henry  New- 
man, in  which  city  the  latter  spent  so  many  years  after  his  con- 
version, I  am  told  the  Catholics  of  Birmingham  are  quite  poor. 
Cardinal  Newman  needs  no  introduction  to  those  who  know  him 
through  his  writings,  and  I  think  there  are  many  non-Catholics 
who  would  contribute  to  such  a  movement  if  it  were  generally 
made  known." 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  The  Dolphin,  Father  Eaton 
himself  explains  the  purpose  of  his  invitation.  The  names  of 
the  American  contributors  will  be  published  in  successive  num- 
bers together  with  the  amounts  realized.  Subscribers  will  address 
their  contributions  directly  to  Father  Eaton,  at  his  temporary 
residence  in  Philadelphia.  It  may  stimulate  interest  in  the  noble 
undertaking  to  learn  that  the  Catholics  of  England  have  already 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  great  Cardinal's  work  which  is 
being  continued  in  the  Birmingham  Oratory.  Among  the  lead- 
ing personages  who  have  made  offerings  thus  far  are  : 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk    .   .  ^^25,000 

Mrs.  Poncia 5,000 

Anonymous 5,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacy  ....      2,500 

C.  C.  Shaw,  Esq 1,500 

W.  H.  Watts,  Esq 1,250 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  . 
P.  A.  Martin,  Esq.  . 
F.  W.  Ratcliff,  Esq. 
T.  W.  Allies,  Esq.  , 
Anonymous 


525 
525 
525 
500 
500 


A.  Clarke,  Esq.  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fee.nev 
T.  Gaisford,  Esq.  .  . 
T.  F.  Hope,  Esq.  .  . 
Captain  Rushbrooke  . 
15  Donations  of  $250 

3  "  "     150 

13  "  "     125 

Smaller  Donations    , 


I500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

3.750 

450 

1,625 

11,250 


Total  (up  to  date)     .    .  162,500 


We  shall  gladly  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  thus  honor 
the  memory  of  Cardinal  Newman,  The  movement  can  be  pro- 
ductive only  of  the  highest  good.  The  church  built  in  memory 
of  the  great  Oratorian  will  add  to  the  honor  of  God  by  facilitating 
a  more  fitting  worship  in  His  temple ;  but  it  will  also  direct  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  a  high  regard  for  the  noble  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  which  distinguished  him,  to  the  one  purpose  for 
which  he  lived  and  to  which  all  his  aims  tended — that  is,  the  find- 
ing of  true  peace  in  the  home  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Criticisms  and  ]N[otes* 


FATHER  TOM  OF  OONNEMAEA.  By  Elizabeth  O'Reilly  Neville.  Illnt- 
trated.  Chicago  and  New  York :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  1902.  Pp. 
394. 

The  writer  of  these  chapters  of  country  life  in  Connemara,  who 
observes,  with  American  elasticity  of  character,  the  lights  and  shades 
of  Celtic  disposition,  has  one  notable  quality  that  fits  her  for  the  task, 
and  that  is  an  inherited  love  of  the  place  and  people  whom  she  de- 
scribes. If  the  reader  is  at  times  conscious  that  the  writer  is 
exaggerating  the  contingencies  of  a  marriage  case — at  least  so  far 
as  the  probable  action  of  "  Father  Tom  "  is  concerned — which  forms 
the  topic  of  several  interesting  chapters,  or  that  the  last  Gospel  should 
not  precede  the  Ite  Missa  est  in  the  Mass  even  of  a  young  priest  cele- 
brating for  the  first  time,  he  will  readily  forgive  the  author  when 
once  he  gets  interested  in  the  discussions,  sometimes  pathetic,  mostly 
garrulous,  and  often  clever,  of  the  honest  peasant  folk  of  Connemara. 

One  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  make  a  comparison  between  "  Father 
Tom's"  personnel  and  that  of  "  My  New  Curate"  by  Father  Sheehan. 
There  is  an  analogy  of  form  and  action,  which  suggests  that  the  older 
novel  inspired  the  later.  "Father  Tom,"  the  old  pastor,  and 
"Father  Henry,"  the  prim  new  curate,  are  readily  recognized  as 
counterparts  of  Fathers  Dan  and  Letheby.  "The  old  gentleman  was 
by  no  means  perfect.  He  had  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  liked  a  good 
dinner  and  a  good  fee,  and  a  good  book  to  read.  He  disliked  all 
shams,  pretenders,  and  humbugs."  But,  then,  he  was  also  "always 
ready  to  share  a  meal,  or  to  distribute  the  fee  among  those  who  stood 
in  need,  or  to  lend  a  book  that  pleased  him.  Though  eccentric, 
Father  Tom  did  everything  with  a  good  motive,  and  he  was  as  success- 
ful ^as  Solomon,  in  deciding  matters  justly. ' '  Father  Henry,  the 
new  curate,  was  much  the  opposite.  A  fine  figure,  intellectual,  de- 
vout, eloquent,  he  was  able  to  correct  at  times  the  odd  mistakes  of 
Father  Tom.  The  incident  which  introduces  Father  Henry  as  saying 
his  first  Mass,  with  his  dying  mother  attending  as  in  fulfilment  of  the 
sweetest  hope  on  earth  of  an  Irish  mother's  heart,  is  touchingly  de- 
scribed, though  the  promise  she  exacts  from  her  son  to  renaain  among 
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the  poor  of  Connemara  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  somewhat  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  actual  condition  of  clerical  discipline  respected  by 
none  more  than  by  the  Irish  priests  and  people.  The  volume  is  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  enjoyable  literature  of  Celtic  home-life, 
with  no  traces  of  the  humiliating  stage -characters  so  often  introduced 
into  books  of  this  kind  by  those  who  enjoy  but  do  not  love  the  Irish 
people. 

MEMOBIAL  of  the  Most  Eeverend  Michael  Augustine  Oorrigan,  D.D.,  Third 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  Compiled  and  Published  by  Authority.  New 
York :  The  Cathedral  Library  Association.    4to.    Pp.  234.   Price,  $3. 

To  the  church  historian  this  very  richly  ornamented  record  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Corrigan  will  be  of  value  as  expressing  the  common  sen- 
timent of  veneration  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who 
knew  him  personally.  Apart  from  the  words  of  eulogy,  which  are  a 
matter  of  ceremonial  rather  than  of  historic  appreciation,  there  is  the 
unmistakable  ring  of  sincerity  in  many  voices,  which  at  the  same 
time  stands  for  a  great  fact  when  combined  with  other  facts  that  make 
up  the  biographical  sketch  of  a  great  priest  and  bishop.  We  have 
already  expressed  the  hope  that  a  ' '  Life ' '  which  gives  some  insight 
into  the  soul-workings  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  such  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  earlier  and  more  intimate  correspondence,  and  from  obser- 
vation of  familiars  and  friends,  might  be  written.  No  doubt,  the 
official  activity  of  his  later  years  almost  absorbed  those  manifestations 
of  the  deep  heart,  which  a  man  of  his  character  must  have  possessed, 
but  a  keen  analyst  would  easily  trace  his  way  into  that  most  interesting 
region  of  the  inner  life  which  fashions  the  grace  of  all  outward  action. 

The  volume  before  us  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  souvenir  which 
worthily  recalls  the  figure  of  the  much-loved  Archbishop  to  those  who 
honor  his  memory, 

THE  PAET  OF  EHEIMS  IN  THE  MAZING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
By  James  G.  Carleton,  D.D.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press.  1902.  Pp.  vii— 259. 
Price,  9s.  6d.  net.    $3.15. 

The  English  Bible  of  1 6 11 ,  commonly  called  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, was  far  from  being  an  original  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Its 
authors  expressly  state  that  they  followed  the  Bishops'  Bible  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  they  add :  * '  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they 
agree  better  with  the  text     .     .     .  :   Tindale's,  Matthew's,  Cover- 
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dale's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva's."  It  will  be  noted  that  they  omit  all 
reference  to  the  original  English  translation,  that  of  WicklifTe,  as  well 
as  to  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Rheims  in  1582 
for  the  benefit  of  English  Catholics.  Dr.  Carleton  accounts,  we  think 
plausibly,  for  the  first  omission  by  the  practical  obsoleteness  of  Wick- 
liffe's  English,  except  for  a  few  phrases  which  Tyndale  had  adopted. 
The  other  omission  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  For  reference  is  made 
more  than  once  to  the  Catholic  translation  in  the  Preface  entitled 
The  Translators  to  the  Reader,'  which  comments  on  certain  state- 
ments made  in  the  Preface  to  the  Rheims  New  Testament.  Perhaps 
the  true  reason  for  silence  may  lie  in  the  controversial  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  editors  to  admit  that  "any  good  thing" 
could  ' '  come  out  of  the  Nazareth  ' '  of  despised  and  rejected  Catholi- 
cism. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  competent 
judges  \e.  g.,  the  compilers  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  (1881)  in 
their  Preface]  that  the  Rheims  version  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
the  Authorized  translation.  It  is  the  laudable  object  of  the  present 
work  * '  to  estimate  and  define,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  degree  of 
that  influence. ' ' 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design  thoroughly  the  author  has  not 
only  made  exhaustive  comparisons  between  the  English  Bible  of  161 1 
and  the  Rheims  version,  but  he  has  collated  all  the  preceding  trans- 
lations, except  Wickliffe's. 

He  begins  his  survey  with  an  interesting  historical  account,  admir- 
able alike  for  its  brevity,  clearness,  and  wealth  of  material,  of  the 
earlier  versions  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Matthew,  Taverner,  Cranmer, 
Whittingham,  Tomson,  that  published  at  Geneva  in  1560,  and  the 
celebrated  Bishops'  Bible,  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible  entrusted  by 
Parker  to  episcopal  scholars.  He  concludes  the  series  with  a  ten- 
page  account  of  the  Rheims  Testament,  followed  by  a  short  history  of 
the  Authorized  Version  which  owed  so  much  to  it. 

Cardinal  Allen's  connection  with  the  Seminary  established  at 
Douay  in  1568  is  well  known.  The  College  of  Rheims  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  older  foundation,  the  professors  and  students  (several  of 
them  graduates  of  the  English  Universities)  having  been  compelled  to 
remove  from  Douay  to  Rheims  in  1578.  They  occupied  their  time 
by  taking  in  hand,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Allen  (whose 
reputation  for  Scriptural  knowledge  stood  so  high  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Cardinal  Carafa  to  assist  him  in  his  amended  edition  of  the  LXX 
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intended  to  be  a  beginning  of  a  complete  version  of  the  Latin  Vulgate), 
an  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  Catholics. 
A  letter  by  Cardinal  Allen  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  difficulty  in 
preaching  effectively  owing  to  the  only  authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptures  being  in  Latin,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  undertake 
"a  faithful,  pure,  and  genuine  version  of  the  Bible  in  accordance 
with  the  edition  approved  by  the  Church,"  has  assigned  to  it  by 
Dr.  Carleton  1580  as  its  date.  If  this  be  correct,  the  scheme  had 
already  passed  from  the  region  of  contemplation,  for  a  marginal  entry 
in  the  Douay  Diaries  of  the  year  1578  states  that  'On  October  i6th 
Martin,  Licentiate  (of  Theology),  began  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  with  the  object  of  healthfully  counteracting  the  cor- 
ruptions whereby  the  heretics  have  so  long  lamentably  deluded  almost 
the  whole  of  our  countrymen.'  This  controversial  purpose  of  the 
new  revision  is  also  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Preface  (which  condemns 
unsparingly  the  post -Reformation  translations  of  the  Scriptures),  as 
well  as  in  the  general  tenure  of  the  notes.  Gregory  Martin,  the  chief 
author  of  the  Rheims  version,  was  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  capable  Greek  scholar — an  accomplishment  of  which 
he  made  use  in  his  translation  which,  while  designedly  based  on  the 
Vulgate,  was  considerably  influenced  by  a  first-hand  examination  of 
the  original  text.  This  is  especially  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  Rheims  Testament  inserts  or  omits  the  definite 
article,  a  point  about  which  the  earlier  versions  were  conspicuously 
careless.  The  other  sources  mentioned  generally  in  the  Preface 
include  some  of  the  English  translations  as  well  as  '  other  editions 
in  divers  language.'  Bishop  Westcott  has  pointed  out  how  much 
stronger  is  the  resemblance  than  the  difference  between  the  Rhemish 
translation  and  Tyndale's  English  Bible.  The  great  disfigurement  of 
the  former  is  its  multitude  of  J^tin  words  which  make  it  oftentimes 
rough  and  grotesque,  when  not  actually  unintelligible,  e.g.,  'He 
exinanited  Himself  (Phil.  2:  7);  'Against  the  spirituals  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  celestials'  (Eph.  6  :  12);  '  Odible  to  God  '  (Rom.  i :  30); 
*  The  proposition  of  loaves  '  ^Heb.  9  :   2)  ;  etc. 

The  Translation  with  Preface  and  Annotations  was  published  at 
Rheims  in  1582.  Many  copies  are  still  extant.  A  second  edition, 
the  same  except  for  alterations  in  the  notes,  appeared  in  1600. 
Finally,  the  complete  Bible  was  published  at  Douay  in  1609-10. 
The  annotations  on  the  Douay  Old  Testament  from  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Worthington,  the  President,  are  fewer  and  less  combative  than  those 
on  the  New  Testament. 
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Turning  next  to  the  Authorized  Version,  Dr.  Carleton  considers 
it  most  probable  that  the  compilers  knew  the  Rheims  translation 
through  Fulke's  contemporaneous  work  upon  it.  That  writer  printed 
in  parallel  columns  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  the  Catholic  Version,  and 
to  this  fact  was  *  due  indirectly  the  degree  of  influence  which  the 
Rhemish  1  estament  has  exerted  upon  the  construction  of  the  English 
Bible.' 

In  the  second  section  of  his  treatise,  Dr.  Carleton  adopts  the  ana- 
lytical method  of  demonstrating  the  important  position  of  the  Rheims 
Version,  "as  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  storehouse  of  the  English 
Bible,"  not  only  in  its  vocabulary,  but  in  grammatical  distinctness,  and 
even  in  the  structure  of  its  sentences.  His  plan  is  remarkable  for 
its  thoroughness.  In  the  first  place,  he  compared  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion (designated  A.)  with  the  Bishop's  Bible.  When  any  difference 
appeared,  he  consulted  the  Rhemish  Version  (designated  R. ).  If  he 
found  that  R.  agreed  with  A.,  he  next  examined  the  earlier  transla- 
tions, Cranmer's,  the  Genevan,  etc.  When  none  of  these  showed 
the  rendering  common  to  A.  and  R.,  he  assumed  that  A.  must  have 
borrowed  from  R.,  and  inserted  the  joint-reading  in  the  first  column 
of  Table  I,  placing  in  the  second  column  the  readings  of  the  earlier 
versions.  He  adopts  the  same  methods  with  regard  to  the  marginal 
readings  of  A. 

The  objection  will  at  once  be  made  that  the  similarity  af  the  two 
renderings  may  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence.  A.  and  R.  may  con- 
ceivably have  gone  to  a  common  source,  or  independently  have  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  But  an  examination  of  Dr.  Carleton 's  ex- 
haustive Table  makes  it  plain  that  the  arguments  are  so  many,  so 
repeated  (sometimes  verse  after  verse  being  identical),  as  to  make  it 
almost  a  certainty — the  author,  however,  does  not  say  more  than  that 
the  evidence  is  presumptive — that  the  coincidences  must  point  to  a 
borrowing  from  one  version  by  the  compilers  of  the  other. 

To  give  a  few  instances  in  point : 

(a)  And  first  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  derived 
from  the  Rhemish  version.  Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  are 
seen  in  Mark  4:  12,  where  "be  converted"  (convertantur)  has 
taken  the  place  of  "turn;  "  in  Mark  8:  19,  20,  Luke  9  :  17,  John 
6:  13,  where  "broken  meat"  is  replaced  by  "fragments"  (frag- 
menta)  ;  in  Matt.  10:  26,  John  i:  31,  14:  21,  Rom.  2:  5,  etc., 
where  famine  (fames)  is  found  instead  of  the  Saxon  "dearth;"  in 
Matt.    10:    15,    11:   22,   where   "more  tolerable"   (tolerabilius)  is 
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preferred  to  "easier,"  and  i  Tim.  4:  15,  where  "incontinent" 
(incontinentes)  stands  for  "  riotous." 

Again,  both  Versions  follow  the  Vulgate  in  reproducing  a  Greek 
word,   e.  g.,  hymn,  sycamore,  austere,  Areopagite,  mysteries,  schism. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  Vulgate  has  filtered  through  R.  to  A.  is 
seen  in  the  literal  translation  of  Latin  phrases,  such  as  "took  care  of 
him"  (tTTc/icAiy^T;  dvTou)  in  Luke  10:  34;  "be  it  far  from  thee" 
("lAeoDs  o-ot)  in  Matt.  16:  22,  "to  make  known  the  mystery" 
(yvwpwrat  to  /xTJOTiyptov)  in  Ephes.  6  :    19. 

(J))  English  instead  of  Latin  words,  where  R.,  contrary  to  its 
usual  practice,  prefers  a  Saxon  word,  or  Saxon  compounds,  to  their 
Latin  equivalent.  Thus  we  have  ' '  blessing  ' '  in  place  of  "  lauding  ' '  in 
Luke  24  :  53  ;  "  stock  "  for  "  generation  "  in  Acts  13  :  26  ;  "  build- 
ing "  for  "  edification  "  in  Jude  20  ;  "  stirred  up  "  for  "  moved  "  in 
Acts  6  :    12,  etc.;  and  "taken  away"  for  "  exalted"  in  Acts  8  :  33. 

(<r)  Modernizations.  So  "moisture"  is  adopted  by  A.  from  R. 
in  place  of  "  moistness  "  (Luke  8:6);  "  cutting  himself"  for  "all  to 
cutting  himself "  (Mark  5  :  5);  "outside"  for  "utterside"  (Matt. 
23  :  25)  ;  "  musick"  for  "  minstrelsy  "  (Luke  15  :  25)  ;  "distresses  " 
for  "anguishes"  (2  Cor.  12:  10);  and  "adorned"  for  "  did  tyre  " 
(i  Peter  3:5). 

{d)  Archaisms — e.g.,  "if  haply"  replacing  "to  see  if"  or 
"whether"  (Mark  11:  13);  "foretell"  instead  of  "  tell  before  "  (2 
Cor.  13:  2);  "without"  instead  of  "out  of"  (Heb.  13:13); 
"thereof"  instead  of  "  of  it  "  (Rev.  21:  23). 

Dr.  Carleton  descends  to  the  letter  N  in  his  analysis  of  the  points 
of  agreement  between  the  Authorized  and  Rhemish  Versions,  but  we 
think  we  have  shown  sufficiently  how  well  he  has  succeded  in  his 
object.  His  work  is  as  thorough,  exhaustive,  and  complete  as  the 
most  exacting  critic  could  demand.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  that 
a  non-Catholic  scholar  should  essay  to  prove  with  such  ability  and 
success,  how  much  the  Authorized  Version  (the  cadence  of  whose 
rhythm  Newman  declared  to  have  haunted  him  for  years  after  his  con- 
version) owes  to  the  oftentimes  despised  Rheims  Translation.  Those 
who  are  never  tired  of  lauding  the  one  to  the  skies  as  the  greatest 
monument  of  English  literature,  will  not,  we  hope,  after  reading  this 
elaborate  treatise,  forget  in  the  future  to  give  its  due  meed  of  praise  to 
tlie  Version  that  remains  a  standing  witness  to  the  attainments  of  our 
Catholic  forefathers,  which  the  compilers  of  the  Authorized  Version 
used  so  freely  and  thanked  so  sparingly. 


Recent  popular  Boohs^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  lilcely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  pwint  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Abeneki      Caldwell :       Carolyn 
Wells.     Russell.     $\.$o. 

A  story  in  which  the  inci- 
dents and  language  of  the  colonial, 
revolutionary,  renaissance  and 
mediaeval  novel  are  blended  in 
burlesque  and  parody,  with  a  dash 
of  the  kailyard  school  for  season- 
ing. It  is  somewhat  too  highly 
spiced  for  continuous  reading,  but 
taken  in  small  portions  it  is  very 
entertaining. 

Across   Coveted  Lands:   A.    H. 

Savage  Landor.     Scribner.      2 
vols.     $7.50. 

Studies  of  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  Beluchistan,  with  an  eye 
to  the  economical  and  military 
desirability  of  the  ground  trav- 
ersed, from  the  imaginary  point  of 
view  of  both  Russia  and  England. 
Some  parts  of  these  regions  are 
exceedingly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  but  few  have  been  pre- 
viously visited.  A  description 
of  the  Indian  political  service  and 
an  outline  of  the  education  neces- 
sary for  good  service  therein  are 
added. 


Adventures  of  M.  B'Haricot :    J. 

Storer       Clouston.        Harper. 

gi.50. 

M.  d'  Haricot  intensely  longs 
to  be  English,  and  his  cheerfiil 
efforts  to  obtain  his  ideal  are  as- 
sisted by  a  cockney  body -servant. 
Their  misunderstanding  of  one 
another  is  quite  as  droll  as  their 
dissimilar  errors  in  regard  to  Eng- 
lish etiquette  and  society,  and  the 
solemn  good  nature  and  self-satis- 
faction of  the  hero  are  as  absurd 
as  either.  The  three  elements 
make  a  very  droll  book  which  is 
illustrated  by  pictures  accenting 
its  note  of  caricature. 

America  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Great  Epochs  of  History: 
William  Justin  Mann.  Little. 
Jj^i.oo  net. 

The  author's  ideal  is  "to  view 
history  as  a  sacred  thing,  as  the 
record  of  the  activities  of  God 
Himself,"  and  the  book  is  well 
adapted  to  stimulating  a  love  for 
the  study  of  history  in  a  young 
reader  having  some  knowledge  of 
its  bare  outlines.     The  growth  of 
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empires  and  the  influence  of  great 
warriors,  statesmen,  poets  and 
philosophers  are  made  to  seem 
more  interesting  than  fiction.  Ma- 
ture readers  will  find  the  work  an 
agreeable  review,  perhaps  sug- 
gesting new  lines  of  inquiry  and 
comparison. 

American  Literature :  Lorenzo 
Sears.     Little.     $1.50  net. 

As  this  work  is  historical 
rather  than  critical,  being  in- 
tended to  show  the  growth  of  an 
organic  body  rather  than  the  de- 
fects or  perfections  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  worthy  of  attention 
because  it  gives  a  broader  view 
than  can  be  deriv  ed  from  works 
more  given  to  detail.  Its  author 
is  independent  without  being  ec- 
centric, and  is  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  blind  worship  of  any 
idol  of  the  moment. 

Americans  in  Process :  A  Settle- 
ment Study  by  Residents  and 
Associates  of  the  South  End 
House.  Edited  by  Robert  A. 
Woods.     Houghton.    $1.50. 

Studies  of  immigrants  of 
many  nationalities  and  of  the  in- 
teraction of  their  influence  and 
the  influence  of  the  civilization 
which  they  find  on  arrival. 
Italians  and  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  are  chiefly  considered,  but 
the  black  race,  still  foreign  in 
mind  in  spite  of  some  generations 
of  residence,  receives  much  atten- 
tion, and  some  chapters  are  given 
to  that  imperfect  American,  but 
clever  politician,  the  Irish  boss, 
and  his  following.  Its  revelations 
in  Boston  politics  are  amazing 
and  true. 


Battle  with  the  Slum :  Jacob  A. 
Riis.     Maanillan.     ^2.00  net. 

The  title  describes  a  contest 
in  which  the  author  has  been  one 
of  the  most  arduous  and  success- 
ful workers,  engaging  not  only 
the  blind  forces  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  but  also  the  wealth  fed 
by  tenement  rents,  and  the  politi- 
cal corruption  profiting  by  the 
necessities  of  tenement  holders. 
His  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
neither  pictures  nor  text  has  the 
smallest  touch  of  that  note  of  cal- 
lous indifference  to  the  individual 
victim  of  poverty  which  is  found 
in  some  books  of  this  species. 

Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier.     Harper'. 
$1.25. 

Descriptions  of  curious  cere- 
monies, religious  and  secular,  sur- 
viving among  a  conservative  race 
of  strongly  poetic  tendencies,  are 
the  subject  of  the  paper  giving 
its  name  to  this  volume.  An  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  down  the  Rhone, 
and  of  a  unique  performance  given 
by  the  Comedie  Fran<;aise  at 
Orange  follow,  and  the  three  are 
excellently  illustrated.  The  au- 
thor's gift  of  seeing  life  pictur- 
esquely and  vividly,  makes  the 
volume  noteworthy,  and  his  long 
interest  in  matters  Provencal  has 
caused  him  to  be  virtually  natu- 
ralized in  that  region,  so  that  his 
information  in  regard  to  it  may 
be  fully  trusted. 

Come     with   Me   into   Babylon: 
Josiah  M.  Ward.  Stokes.  $1.50. 

Although  founded  on  the 
Book  of  Nahum,  this  story  is 
hardly  edifying,  for  while  nomi- 
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nally  making  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Babylon  its  subject,  it  describes 
heathen  corruption  with  more 
vividness  and  in  more  minute 
detail  than  can  be  regarded  as 
harmless  for  the  general  reader,  to 
whom,  in  his  lack  of  scientific 
curiosity,  pagan  practices  are 
naught  but  flat  indecency. 

Crowned  fttieeii :  Sidney  C.  Grier. 
Page.     1 1. 50. 

After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  heroine,  as  regent  of 
the  realm,  resolutely  endeavors 
to  preserve  her  son,  the  king, 
from  the  wiles  of  '  *  Scythia, ' ' 
which  desires  his  conversion  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  also 
strives  to  elude  the  wiles  of  "  Pan- 
nonia "  and  "Hercynia,"  her 
miniature  kingdom  being  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  all.  She  is 
aided  by  Cyril  Mortimer,  an  Eng- 
lishman of  good  family,  who 
amuses  himself  with  statecraft, 
and  is  wonderfully  subtle.  They 
learn  to  love  one  another,  and  in- 
tend to  marry  when  the  king 
comes  of  age,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment a  quarrel  separates  them,  a 
revolution  overthrows  his  power, 
and  the  queen  is  left  in  unhappi- 
ness. 

Daughter  of  the   Snows:     Jack 
London .       Lippincott.     $1.75. 

A  heroine,  physically  superb, 
but  mentally  and  spiritually  rather 
coarsely  moulded,  is  presented  for 
admiration.  Of  the  two  men 
who  contend  for  her  love,  one  is 
a  showy  coward,  the  other  mod- 
est and  brave.  Her  father  and 
the  elder  white  characters,  and 
the  natives  of  the  Asiatic  region 
in  which  she  lives,   are  striking 


figures,  but  scarcely  natural  and 
consistent.  The  unending  strug- 
gle with  the  cold  is  described 
with  great  vigor  and  ability. 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  West- 
em  United  States :  Florence 
Merriam  Bailey.  Houghton. 
$3.50  net. 

The  subject  of  this  volume 
has  never  before  been  treated  and 
it  includes  all  the  species  of  which 
science  has  recorded  in  the  area 
West  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  wood  engravings  in 
the  text,  and  with  full-page  pic- 
tures by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
sulted with  ease. 

John  Ermine  of  the  Yellowstone  : 

Frederic    Remington.        Mac- 
millan.     %\.^o. 

A  yellow -haired  lad,  captive 

among  Indians,  after  spending 
some  years  with  a  white  hermit 
much  reverenced  by  his  tribe,  be- 
comes an  army  scout.  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  untutored  mind 
regards  civilization  is  skilfully  ex- 
hibited, and  the  tragic  story  of 
his  love  is  excellently  told.  The 
author  has  done  nothing  approach- 
ing this  book  in  merit. 

Kings  of  the  East :  Sidney  C. 
Grier.     Page.     $1.50. 

A  romance  of  intrigue  to 
make  Jerusalem  once  more  a 
Jewish  city  and  Palestine  a  Jew- 
ish country  with  Cyril  Mortimer, 
an  Englishman  who  has  been 
prime  minister  of  a  little  king- 
dom, as  its  sovereign.  The  plot- 
ting is  very  cleverly  described  and 
the  author  never  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility.       The  story 
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ends  leaving  Cyril  married  to  the 
heroine  of  *'  A  Crowned  Queen," 
but  temporarily  shorn  of  his  high- 
est reasoning  powers.  Half  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  very  slightly 
disguised,  figure  in  the  story, 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  al- 
though connected  in  various  ways 
with  five  other  books  by  the  same 
author. 

Lightning  Conductor  :  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson.  Holt. 
$1.50. 

An  American  girl,  wandering 
about  Europe  with  her  aunt,  buys 
a  self-moving  carriage  of  a 
stranger,  and  engages  a  driver  who 
proves  to  be  entirely  incapable. 
She  is  rescued  from  an  awkward 
predicament  by  an  Englishman, 
who  amiably  offers  himself  as  a 
driver  and  after  a  time  is  discov- 
ered to  be  a  peer  and  also  a  deeply 
enamored  lover.  The  girl  tells 
the  story  in  very  pleasant  letters, 
the  pseudo-driver  presenting  his 
views  of  it  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  the  most  amusing  piece  of  lit- 
erature yet  evolved  from  the 
^'  horseless." 

Xiterary  Values :  John  Burroughs. 
Houghton.     $1.10  net. 

Fifteen  admirable  papers, 
thoughtful  and  inciting  to  thought, 
and  taking  novel  views  of  many 
matters.  Style,  criticism,  democ- 
racy and  literature,  Emerson, 
Gilbert  White,  Thoreau,  are  a  few 
of  the  topics,  but  the  author 
ranges  the  whole  field  of  litera- 
ture. His  estimate  of  Whitman 
is  extravagantly  favorable,  but  he 
never  imitates  Walt's  mode  of  ex- 
pression. 


Little   Stories  of   Married  Life : 

Mary   S.     Cutting.     McClure. 
$1-25. 

A  suburban  town  and  a  group 
of  middle-class  families  give  the 
scene  and  personages  of  these 
stories,  which  deal  with  matters 
small  but  important  because  of 
their  possible  consequences.  The 
humor  is  always  good-natured  and 
delicate. 

Love  and  Louisa :  Ef!ie  Adelaide 
Rowlands .    Lippincott.    $1.50. 

Louisa,  after  the  death  of  the 
besotted  husband  whom  she  mar- 
ried to  escape  her  malicious  young 
stepmother,  is  wooed  by  the  man 
who  has  always  loved  her  and 
whom  she  has  always  liked,  and 
she  secretly  marries  him  that 
she  may  be  protected  against  a 
blackmailer.  Her  father  dies  and 
his  widow  almost  instantly  lays 
siege  to  the  husband  who  is  also 
beloved  by  a  beautiful  American 
singer,  but  everything  ends  hap- 
pily. 

Manor    Farm :    M.    E.  Francis. 
Longmans.     $1.50. 

A  pretty  rustic  comedy  in 
which  two  who  were  betrothed  by 
their  parents  in  childhood  refuse 
to  fulfil  the  compact,  but  as  soon 
as  dissension  is  feirly  sown  be- 
tween their  parents  they  begin  to 
love  one  another  and  insist  on 
marrying  in  spite  of  opposition. 
The  older  characters  are  very 
broadly  bucolic  and  are  the  source 
of  all  the  drollery  in  the  story. 

Myrtle  and  Oak :  Rennell  Rodd. 
Forbes. 

The  author,  a  diplomatist  of 
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long  standing,  finds  his  subjects 
in  many  lands,  and  in  many  cen- 
turies, and  always  treats  them 
gracefully  and  musically.  The 
volume  is  composed  entirely  of 
short  pieces,  a  few  of  which  are 
intensely  patriotic  songs  in  honor 
of  England. 

No  Other  Way:  Walter    Besant. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

An  eighteenth-century  ro- 
mance telling  of  a  lady  who  mar- 
ried a  negro-murderer  condemned 
to  death,  in  order  to  transfer  her 
debts  to  him,  and  so  escape  im- 
prisonment. Unfortunately,  the 
negro  is  not  hung,  but  banished, 
and  returns  to  be  exceedingly 
troublesome  at  a  most  inopportune 
time.  The  heroine's  lack  of  cour- 
age to  meet  any  trouble  face  to 
face  is  very  ably  exhibited,  and 
although  only  a  novel,  the  book 
presents  many  curious  customs  of 
its  period,  and  is  really  instruc- 
tive. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Their 

Use :     Arthur     Elson.       Page. 

$1.60  net. 

A  handbook  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  musicians  and  pictures 
of  instruments,  and  carefully  ex- 
plaining matters  of  interest  to  all 
who  like  music,  but  have  not  com- 
plete technical  training.  It  is  so 
bound  as  to  make  a  good  gift 
book. 

Peace  with  Honor:  "Sidney  C. 
Grier."     Page.     $1.50. 

An  English  mission  to  an 
imaginary  Asiatic  country,  called 
Ethiopia  by  the  author,  numbers 
among  its  members  a  distin- 
guished    soldier.     Major    North, 


and  Dr.  Georgia  Keeling,  of 
whom  he  heartily  disapproves, 
but  to  whom  he  is  betrothed  long 
before  the  book  closes.  The  en- 
counter of  wits  between  the  men 
of  the  mission  and  the  Asiatics  is 
an  interesting  tale  of  intrigue. 

Pickett's  Charge:  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks.  Forbes.  Si.  25. 
A  collection  of  verses  in  many 
dialects  excellently  well  adapted 
to  reading,  but  seldom  attaining  to 
a  high  poetic  standard.  Some  of 
them  have  become  great  favorites 
with  audiences,  and  the  book  may 
very  well  find  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  schools  in  which 
poetic  recitation  is  a  regular  ex- 
ercise. 

Poco  A  Poco  :   William   Franklin 
Johnson.     Saalfield.      $1.50. 

The  title  indicates  the  man- 
ner in  which  money  is  accumu- 
lated and  interest  excited  for  a 
National  University  of  Art  and 
Music,  a  project  taken  up  by  two 
or  three  impecunious  but  clever 
men.  When  the  scheme  seems 
moribund  the  hero  enters  himself 
as  contestant  in  a  prize-fight,  a 
measure  more  than  once  neces- 
sary before  the  University  is  es- 
tablished. In  spite  of  occasional 
crudity,  the  book  presages  success 
in  the  future,  and  deserves  read- 
ing as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

River :  Eden  Phillpotts.    Stokes. 

$1.50. 

The  Dart  river  is  really  one 
of  the  personages  in  this  well- 
written  story,  determining  the 
careers  of  many  of  the  characters 
and  bringing  about  the  tragedy  in 
which  all  are  finally  whelmed.    A 
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warrener  and  a  poacher  love  the 
same  girl,  and  the  latter  having 
won  her  by  deceit,  neglects  and 
ill-treats  her  and  in  pure  reckless- 
ness allows  her  child  to  be  drowned 
by  a  flood.  The  warrener  is  after- 
wards in  self-defence  obliged  to 
take  his  rival's  life,  and  thus  is 
forever  separated  from  the  woman 
whom  he  loves. 

Eomance    of    the    Nursery:   J. 
Allen  Marker.     Lane.     1^1.50. 

Fiammetta,  the  pride  and  dar- 
ling of  the  nursery,  and  the  idol  of 
the  child  who  tells  the  story,  is 
kidnapped  by  a  mysterious  lady 
and  returns  with  a  tale  of  wonder. 
Her  position  among  simply  com- 
monplace children  is  skilfully  in- 
dicated, and  a  comic  element  is 
added  by  a  little  cockney  who 
speaks  the  language  of  Cockney- 
land  with  fluency. 

School  of  the  Woods:  William  J. 
Long.      Ginn.     $1.50. 

Stories  of  personal  observa- 
tion of  forest  animals  and  birds, 
while  training  their  young,  and 
a  great  number  of  excellent  pic- 
tures and  sketches  make  up  the 
least  sentimental  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  "animal" 
books.  The  creatures  are  called 
by  their  Indian  names,  but  they 


are  not  made  to  talk,  and  the 
author  invents  no  new  crime  by 
condemning  the  human  hunter. 
The  book  has  none  of  the  element 
which  makes  some  "animal" 
books  unfit  for  children. 

Splendid  Idle  Forties:  Gertrude 
Atherton.    Macmillaji.    $1.50. 

Californian  stories  of  a  time 
when  the  life  of  the  rich  was  pic- 
turesque, and  of  the  clashes  be- 
tween the  Spanish  residents  and 
the  American  intruders,  and  when 
new  fortunes  were  spent  with 
easy  lavishness.  The  author's 
theory  as  to  the  average  decency 
of  the  human  being  is  lamentably 
low. 

Where  Independence  Began : 
Daniel  Munro  Wilson.  Hough- 
ton.    j^2.oo  net. 

An  account  of  some  of  the 
many  episodes  in  which  members 
of  the  Quincy  and  Adams  families 
have  played  prominent  parts  since 
the  earliest  colonial  days.  The 
little  towns  of  Braintree  and 
Quincy,  the  cradles  of  the  two 
races,  furnish  a  large  number  of 
interesting  views  as  illustrations 
and  portraits  of  many  men  and 
women  of  both  families  are  added. 
The  volume  has  no  slight  scientific 
interest,  for  it  shows  persistence 
of  type  through  many  generations. 


'JuvcniUe. 


Balaster    Boys:     Blanche  Chan- 
ning.    Wilde.     1 1 . 5 o . 

Four  boys,  studious  but  fond 
of  out-door  sport  and  the  terror  of 
a  little  village,  are  subdued  by  the 
influence   of    their    little    cousin 


Beatrice,  whom,  by  waj  of  com- 
pensation, they  teach  to  climb 
trees  and  to  be  the  companion  of 
their  sports  and  rambles.  It  is 
both  pretty  and  amusing.  [Eight 
to  ten.] 
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Brenda's  Consin  at  Radcliife : 
Helen  Leah  Reed.  Little. 
$1.20. 

The  characters  belong  to 
that  social  circle  in  which  a  girl's 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge  is 
thought  "  queer,"  and  the  college 
life  is  seen  through  their  eyes. 
Its  routine  is  correctly  described. 

Foxy  the  Faithful :  Lily  F.  Wes- 
selhoeft.     Little.     Jgi.20  net. 

A  sentimental  tale  of  talking 
and  quarrelling  dolls,  and  of  ani- 
mals who  understand  English,  the 
whole  tending  to  exalt  children 
who  concern  themselves  about 
their  neighbors'  cattle  and  horses. 

Loyal  Lass :  Amy  E.  Blanchard. 
Wilde,     j^i.50. 

The  heroine's  brother  fights 
with  the  English,  her  father  with 
the  Americans  during  the  war  of 
181 2.  Her  grandmother  and 
lover  live  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  border,  she  and  her  mother 
on  the  American.  It  is  a  love 
story,  but  is  intended  for  girls' 
reading.      [Fifteen  and  upwards.  ] 

One  of  the  Red  Shirts :  Herbert 
Haynes.    Jacobs.      $1.00  net. 

Garibaldi  and  his  men  are 
inordinately  praised  and  Henry 
Ferdinand  is  condemned  without 
reserve.  Menotti  Garibaldi  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  are  intro- 
duced. 

On  the  Frontier  with  St.  Clair: 
Chas.  S.  Wood.    Witde.  ^1.50. 

The  book  tells  the  story  of 
St.  Clair's  defeat  and  of  his  ac- 
quittal by  Congress,  the  hero  being 
a  boy  on  his  staff.  The  St.  Clair 
family  is  introduced  and  the  un- 


fortunate   Louisa    is 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 


described. 


Other  Boy  :  Evelyn  Sharp.  Mac- 
mi  llan     $1.25. 

A  group  of  uncontrolled  chil- 
dren, a  young  guest  whom  they 
underrate  and  misunderstand,  a 
clever  young  governess,  an  invalid 
mother,  and  a  father  absorbed  in 
his  profession,  with  two  overbear- 
ing elderly  kinsfolk  are  shown 
first  in  disorder  and  mutual  dis- 
like, then  discovering  one  an- 
other's good  qualities,  and  then  in 
happiness.  It  is  a  highly  agree- 
able tale.      [Ten  to  fourteen.] 

Play  Away :    Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

Estes.     $0.75. 

The  chief  end  of  the  story  is 
to  show  the  working  and  exalt 
the  bravery  of  the  Boston  fire  de- 
partment, to  which  a  country  boy 
is  admitted  and  afterwards  trained 
to  efficient  bravery.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 

Feterkin :       Mrs.      Molesworth. 

Macmillan .     $1.50. 

The  small  hero's  literal  ac- 
ceptance of  fairy  tales  leads  him 
to  do  some  extraordinary  things, 
always  with  kindly  intention,  and 
the  book  ends  happily.  [Ten  to 
twelve. 3 

Sir  Marrok:    Allen   French. 
Century,     ^i.oo. 

A  story  of  an  enchanted 
knight,  and  of  his  final  release 
from  the  transformation  worked 
by  a  new  Circe.  It  is  a  fairly 
successful  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  the  old  chroniclers,  but  its  re- 
ligious references  are  unpleasant. 


Literary  Cbat. 


McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Reoiiing,  of  the  "  Q>mplete  English  Classics," 
gives  valuable  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  treatment,  particularly,  of  primary  reading 
and  oral  recitation  of  stories.  Catholic  teachers  may  deem  it  wise  to  make  other 
selections  than  those  which  are  currently  considered  specimens  of  the  best  literature 
in  our  language  ;  but  they  will  profit  their  pupils  if  they  note  the  superior  methods 
in  vogue  in  many  of  the  common  schools.  Teachers  in  Religious  Communities  require 
this  suggestive  help  all  the  more  because  the  very  earnestness  and  concentrated 
activity  to  which  their  lives  are  given,  confirm  them  in  certain  traditional  methods  of 
reading  and  reciting  which  never  strike  them  as  peculiar  or  weak,  because  they  are 
accustomed  to  them  in  those  to  whom  they  have  looked  up  for  similar  instruction. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  sing-song  style  of  some  of  the  convent-grade  perform- 
ances, which,  like  certain  national  modes  of  inflection  in  reading  and  speaking,  per- 
petuate themselves  unconsciously.  If  it  be  argued  that  this  is  only  a  matter  oi 
secondary  importance,  provided  we  attend  to  the  education  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  of  the  heart  in  the  training  in  Christian  principles  ;  or  if  it  be  urged  that  the 
peculiarity  of  elocutionary  exercise  is  unavoidable,  because  the  nuns  living  in  com- 
munity and  apart  from  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  have  those  habits  of  popular 
address  which  belong  to  the  platform  or  stage, — we  should  answer  that,  if  the  per- 
fection of  public  utterance  is  of  secondary  importance  as  an  endowment  of  character, 
it  is,  like  all  external  manner  and  form,  a  ver}'  powerful  and  therefore  important 
means  of  attracting  those  whom  we  would  influence  by  those  gifts  of  character  which 
education  is  supposed  to  develop.     And  that  in  itself  is  a  part  of  perfect  education. 


The  last  number  (Vol.  XXXII,  part  3)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  oj 
Antiquaries  of  Irelatid contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  "Deny  Columkille,"  that 
is,  the  old  "  oak  grove ''  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Saint  established  his  monastery  in 
546,  and  where  now  stands  the  city  whose  inhabitants  still  religiously  honor  the 
memory  of  the  holy  founder  by  displaying  the  "  oak  leaf." 

Sands  &  Company  have  just  published  Anchoresses  of  the  West.  The  same  firm 
has  in  press  The  Monasteries  of  Great  Britain  (with  appendix  for  America)  by 
Francisca  M.  Steele,  who  formerly  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Darley  Dale." 
An  article  in  this  number  of  The  Dolphin,  entitled  "Prisoners  of  Love,"  which 
deals  with  the  history  of  Recluses,  is  by  the  same  author,  who  is  already  known  to 
our  readers  by  her  Convents  of  Great  Britain  (Sands  &  Co. ,  London,  and  B.  Herder, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ). 

The  Clarendon  Press  ( Oxford)  announces  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Oxford  His- 
tory of  Music —  The  Age  of  Bach  and  Handel,  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  The  work  is 
likely  to  prove  of  special  interest  to  students  of  sacred  music. 


The  Althea,  published  from  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Child  at  Sharon  Hill, 
maintains  its  unique  character  as  a  school  publication.     The  originality,  freshness, 
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and  exquisite  taste,  shown  alike  in  the  contents  and  form  of  the  magazine,  are  the 
best  indication  of  the  superior  training  given  by  the  nuns,  who  made  a  singular 
record  in  England  for  thoroughness  in  educational  work. 


Two  new  Dictionaries  of  the  Irish  Language  are  in  preparation  and  likely  to 
be  issued  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Father  Dinneen's  work,  already  spoken 
of,  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  the  fall.  Mr.  O'Neill  Lane,  of  Limerick,  is  engaged 
upon  an  English-Irish  Dictionary  intended  to  be  helpful  to  students  who  wish  to 
translate  English  works  into  modem  Irish  (  The  Gael). 


Dr.  Atkinson,  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  being  badly  criticized 
by  the  Irish  scholars  of  Germany.  It  appears  that  the  recent  edition  of  the  Brehon 
Laws,  made  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  is  full  of  glaring  mistakes,  showing  a  lack  of  Irish 
scholarship.  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  writes  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Celtische  PhUolo- 
gie,  drawing  attention  to  the  errors  of  the  edition,  is  warmly  seconded  by  Professor 
Zimmer,  Nuno  Meyer,  and  other  Continental  Celtic  students,  and  the  Brehon  Law 
Commission  is  being  urged  to  take  steps  to  have  the  edition  subjected  to  revision. 
In  this  they  are  supported  by  other  members  of  the  Academy  and  men  of  unques- 
tioned authority  on  such  matters,  such  as  Dr.  Edmund  Hogan,  and  Father  Peter 
O'Leary. 


Professor  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens,  recently  issued  by  the  Macmillans,  is  prob 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  work  on  an  historic  subject — becoming  daily  more  popu- 
lar, that  we  possess  in  any  language.  It  avoids  the  lengthy  quotations  from  thread- 
worn  authorities,  and  gives  the  reader  an  accurate  and  direct  impression  derived  from 
exact  knowledge  enlivened  by  personal  observation.  The  author  was,  for  some 
years,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  and  also  Professor  of  Archaeology  in 
London  University,  and  his  information  is  first- hand.  The  volume  is  well-illustrated, 
for  the  most  part  by  Athenian  artists  of  ability. 


The  Divina  Conimedia  is  at  last  being  translated  into  Welsh,  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Welsh  artist,  who  has  gone  to  Florence  for  the  purpose  ol 
sketching  original  sites  in  the  old  haunts  of  Dante. 


We  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael,  who  has  been 
called  the  first  living  English  authority  on  the  subject  of  St.  Francis  ©f  Assisi.  Mr. 
Carmichael  takes  exception  to  our  criticism  of  his  exquisite  translation  of  the  Sacrum 
Commcrcium,  or  rather  of  his  Preface,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  original  work  used  the  Latin  Vulgate  for  his  Scriptural  quotations,  Mr. 
Carmichael  says — "  To  be  faithful,  therefore,  I  could  not  take  my  quotations  straight 
from  the  'Authorized  Version.' "  This  expression  which  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
reader  of  a  distinctly  Catholic  work  might  expect  a  translator  to  use  the  Protestant 
"Authorized  Version,"  seemed  to  us  a  needless  apology,  and  one  undignified  in  a 
Catholic  translator,  even  if  we  allow  that  this  mediaeval  gem  in  its  translated  form 
would  appeal  to  enlightened  Protestants  not  less  than  to  devout  Catholics.  Mr. 
Carmichael  protests  against  our  interpretation.  That  he  is  a  Catholic  deeply  attached 
to  his  faith  is  evident  from  his  published  works,  notably  his  Introduction  to  that 
charming  (though  fictitious)  history  of  the  inner  Life  of  John  William  Walshe,  the 
English  edition  of  which  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  some  months  ago.     Neverthe- 
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less  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  Protestant  "Authorized  Version,"  whilst  its  English 
rhythm  and  choice  of  expression  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  Challoner  version 
presently  in  use  among  Catholics,  is  in  all  respects,  except  its  doctrinal  mutilations, 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  Catholic  Rheims  or  Douay  translation,  made  some  years 
before  the  King  James  version.  The  reader  will  understand  this  better  if  he  refers 
to  a  work  published  recently  at  Oxford  and  discussed  in  this  number  of  our  magazine  : 
The  Part  of  Rheims  in  the  tnakiuir  of  the  English  [Protestant)  Bible,  by  Dr.  Carleton. 
Hence,  a  Catholic  scholar  who  feels  scruples  on  literary  grounds  to  use  Dr.  Challoner' s 
revision,  made  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  while  doctrinally  more  accurate  is 
less  melodious  than  the  English  version  of  King  James,  might  without  explanation 
go  back  to  the  old  Rheims  or  Douay  version  from  which  the  King  James  translators 
took  most  of  the  good  style  which  they  kept  in  their  "  reformed"  revision. 


Mr.  Magnus  MacLeal's  The  Literature  of  the  Celts,  its  History  and  Romance,  is 
announced  by  Blackie  and  Son  (London)  as  a  good  reference  work  for  students  of 
Celtic  literature. 


One  of  our  most  versatile  writers,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  undertakes  to  vindicate 
Professor  Richard  Garnett's  view  of  the  much  maligned  Pope  Alexander  VI,  the 
justice  of  which  has  been  questioned  by  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  Garnett  is 
keeper  of  the  British  Museum  and  has  means  of  information  which  ordinarily  bal- 
ance the  judgments  of  historians.  We  understand  that  the  Appletons  have  arranged 
to  accept  Dr.  Walsh's  unprejudiced  version  of  this  subject  for  the  new  edition  of 
their  Encyclopaedia. 


The  first  number  of  the  Review  of  Catholic  Pedagogy,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Judge,  promises  well.  The  articles  are  excellent,  though  the  programme 
must  necessarily  be  tentative.  We  shall  follow  its  development  with  interest  and 
keep  our  readers  informed  regarding  important  utterances  which  may  make  for  a  uni- 
fication of  our  educational  interests. 


Speaking  of  Frederick  Harrison's  volume  on  John  Ruskin,  supposed  to  be  the 
best  of  the  books  thus  far  issued  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  ( Macmillan ), 
a  keen  critic  in  The  Expository  Times  wnits  :  "  There  is  one  curious  and  particular 
weakness  in  the  book.  It  is  this  :  Mr.  Harrison  writes,  not  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  as 
a  man  of  a  certain  religious  persuasion.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  are  just 
two  classes  of  religious  people  in  the  world,  Positivists  and  Calvinists.  He  himself 
and  August  Comte  and  John  Ruskin  (as  it  turns  out)  and  a  few  others  are  Positivists  ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  Calvinists."  And,  as  Mr.  Harrison  would  have  it,  "  it 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a  Calvinist,  though  there  are  degrees  of  dreadfulness  in  it. 
One  of  the  worst  kinds  is  a  Bible  Calvinist.  John  Ruskin's  mother  was  that."  To 
find  Mr.  Harrison  claiming  Ruskin  as  a  P  jsitivist  almost  touches  the  grotesque. 
But  we  find  Ruskin  expressing  his  religious  conviction  rather  summarily  in  a  passage 
in  Praterita  :  "I  grew  daily  more  sure  .  .  that  the  only  constant  form  of  pure 
religion  is  useful  work,  faithful  love,  and  stintless  charity."  That  of  course  is  the 
essence  of  what  religion  requires  from  man  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  religion,  if  it  lack  the 
spirit  of  conformity  to  the  appointed  law  or  method  of  the  Creator  and  Judge  who 
endowed  man  with  capacity  for  useful  work,  faithful  love,  and  stintless  charity,  for  a 
definite  purpose.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  marks  the  difference  between  the 
'*  Religion  of  Humanity"  and  the  Religion  of  Christ. 
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The  current  number  of  the  CcBcilia  publishes  as  musical  supplement  I'esperae 
in  Feslo  Sanctae  Fumiliae  Jesu,  Mariae  et  Joseph,  by  Professor  Singenberger.  The 
music  is  arranged  for  choral  service  and  suits  admirably  not  only  for  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Family  but  also  for  other  festive  days  at  the  afternoon  service,  where  the 
Canonical  Hours  are  not  officially  enjoined. 


It  is  well  known  that  writers  on  spiritual  subjects  often  do  their  best  work  when 
under  stress  of  illness.  A  comfortable  bodily  condition,  whilst  it  heightens  the  animal 
spirits  to  a  certain  degree  prompting  facile  expression — and  thus  facilitating  certain 
kinds  of  artistic  activity — does  not  allow  the  finer  or  nobler  traits  01  the  soul  to 
operate.  This  operation  requires  a  sort  of  refinement ;  and  refinement  is  allied  to  a 
chastening  self-restraint  which  creates  the  temper  of  sacrifice  and  superiority  to  selfish 
or  earthly  motives.  Work  produced  under  such  conditions  bears  the  semblance  of  its 
origin.  We  detect  it  in  the  ring  of  the  very  sentences,  even  as  the  purity  of  silver 
speaks  from  the  sound  as  it  falls.  Some  of  Father  Faber's  writing  which  he  did  with 
head  swathed  in  bandages  and  under  racking  pains,  or  of  Henry  Perreyve,  consumed 
with  fever  and  pain  in  the  chest,  are  examples. 


But  it  happens  also  that  writers  on  secular  and  imaginative  topics  find  sickness  a 
good  driver  of  the  higher  powers.  In  this  case  the  concentration  upon  literary  or 
artistic  work  serves  as  a  relief  from  pain.  It.  is  not  the  "  when-I-am- weak-then-am- 
i-strong" of  St.  Paul,  but  rather  the  spontaneity  of  mind  made  operative  by  the 
will  which  dominates  the  inconveniences  of  the  body.  A  very  recent  case  of  such 
activity  told  in  Harper's  Literary  Gossip  is  that  of  Elinor  Glyn,  the  author  of  The 
Visits  of  Elizabeth  and  quite  lately  of  Reflections  of  Ambrosine.  She  tells  how  she 
came  to  write,  without  any  idea  of  publishing  :  '*  I  was  ill  with  rheumatism  and  felt 
sad  not  being  able  to  walk,  so  wrote  to  divert  myself,  taking  my  ideas  from  old 
journals  of  mine  that  my  mother  had  kept,  which  I  used  to  write  for  her  when  visiting 
about  when  I  was  a  girl." 


The  Harpers  are  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Jacob  Abbott's  Gentle  Measures  in 
the  Alanagement  and  Training  of  the  Young,  which  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  proper  use  of  discipline  in  school  and  home. 

A  third  edition  of  The  Harmony  of  the  Religious  Life  will  soon  be  issued,  with 
some  slight  changes  and  additions. 


The  press  is  at  last  doing  justice  to  the  young  King  of  Spain,  whom  the  revo- 
lutionary newspaper  agents  succeeded  in  maligning  but  a  short  time  ago.  It  now 
appears  by  the  best  testimony  that  Alphonso  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  youths, 
both  in  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  in  the  external  graces,  that  has  ever  honored 
a  throne,  or,  we  might  say,  even  a  noble  home.  We  had  some  time  ago  a  most 
attractive  account  from  the  domestic  physician  of  the  royal  household  (N.  Y.  Inde- 
pendent) ;  and  now  there  appears  in  Harper's  Bazaar  an  account  of  his  training,  by 
Luis  de  Figuerola  Ferretti,  Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Palace.  Both  authorities  agree 
in  picturing  the  royal  youth  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  our  age.  Much  of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  his  temper  is  due  to  the  edu- 
cation given  him  by  a  mother  who  is  queen  not  only  in  rank,  but  in  character  and 
heart  as  well.     She  has  trained  him  personally  as  only  a  mother  could  who  sees  in 
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her  child  not  merely  an  object  of  afiection,  but  who  from  the  first  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence understood  the  great  responsibility  which  awaited  him,  should  he  become  king. 
She  knew  that  only  in  a  complete  realization  of  these  responsibilities  and  a  mastery  ot 
them  could  the  boy  find  his  future  happiness,  and  so  she  kept  the  model  ever  before 
her  and  him.     It  is  a  splendid  object-lesson  for  Christian  mothers  of  to-day. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  publication  of  a  series  of  analytic  studies  of  the 
more  serious  among  the  living  Catholic  writers  in  English  would  be  a  most  desirable 
boon  for  the  general  reader  of  high-class  literature.  Not  only  would  such  an  analysis 
lead  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  works  which  have  made  an  impression  on  the 
educated  public  at  large,  but  it  would  serve  also  as  a  guide  to  teachers  and  instructors 
in  English  literature  who  are  expected  to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  the  books  they 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils,  and  who  are  naturally  desirous  to  recommend 
Catholic  authors,  if  their  style  and  thought  should  commend  themselves  as  being  on  a 
level  with  the  best  in  modem  classics  generally.  Among  the  authors  who  have  made 
a  name  by  their  writings  that  ranks  them  among  the  literary  61ite  of  our  day  are 
Dr.  Barry,  Bishop  Spalding,  Francis  Thompson,  Father  Sheehan,  Mrs.  Meynell, 
Miss  Guiney,  Miss  Repplier,  and  a  few  others,  all  of  whom  excel  not  so  much  by  the 
voluminousness  of  their  contributions  to  current  literature  as  rather  by  the  choice 
quality  which  has  been  recognized  as  separating  them  from  the  common  run  of  popu- 
lar writers. 


A  reviewer  in  the  literary  column  of  The  Independent,  commenting  upon  Mr. 
Mark  Baldwin's  recent  volume  entitled  Development  and  Evolution,  pertinently 
remarks  that  there  can  be  no  fruitful  discussion  of  "  evolution  "  without  keeping 
separate  and  distinct  the  different  meanings  to  which  the  terms  explaining  or  describ- 
ing it  lend  themselves.  With  "  laws  "  enough,  r^nd  "  principles  "  enough,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  phrases  such  as  "  social  heredity  with  transniission,"  "  intergen- 
etic  concurrence,"  "  genetically  and  phylogenetically,"  "  physicogenetic,  neurogen- 
etic and  psychogenetic,"  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  any  set  of  facts  as  illustrations  of  natural 
selections,  or  "  evolution  by  orthoplasy,"  or  any  other  "  principle."  The  "  prin- 
ciple "  becomes  as  plastic  as  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  is  used  with  something  of 
the  same  logic.  We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  critic.  What  we  need  in  the  expo- 
sition of  practical  science,  especially  when  it  is  applied  as  a  test  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle,  is  clear  definitions.  Therein  lies  the  superior  merit  of  the  scholastic 
method  in  its  fundamentals.  It  uses  terms  with  a  distinct,  intelligible,  and  exclusive 
meaning,  so  that  once  that  meaning  is  properly  apprehended,  argument  becomes  logical 
and  conclusions  are  drawn  which  are  perfectly  safe,  if  made  in  order,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  much  abused  syllogistic  form. 
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[HE  debt  which  the  English-speaking 
Catholic  world  owes  to  Cardinal  New- 
man is  manifold  and  well  known,  and 
it  is  both  impossible  and  unnecessary  to 
describe  here  what  he  has  done  for  them 
by  his  writings  and  example.  It  is  a  debt 
which  cannot  be  adequately  paid,  but 
should  at  least  be  worthily  recognized.  C.  A  new 
Church  at  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham,  the  Cardinal's 
home,  is  much  needed,  and  in  190 J,  the  centenary  year  of 
his  birth,  an  appeal  to  friends  and  well-wishers  in  England 
was  issued  to  help  in  its  erection,  as  being  the  completion 
of  the  Cardinal's  work  and  the  carrying  out  of  his  wishes. 
The  result  is  stated  below.  C.  It  is  felt  that  large  numbers 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  America  also  would 


desire  to  take  part  in  promoting  this  enterprise^  which 
concerns  the  honor  of  a  name  that  is  a  glory  to  the 
Church  of  our  age.  The  pages  of  this  magazine  are 
therefore  used  to  bring  the  matter  before  them,  with  every 
confidence  that  the  result  will  show  the  devotion  of  the 
Catholics  of  America  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Newman 
in  a  signal  and  memorable  degree,  and  that  they  will  thus 
have  no  sniali  share  in  completing  the  work  he  began  in 
Birmingham,  and  in  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  his  early 
Catholic  life* 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  FATHERS  WITH  REGARD  TO  SCHOOLS. 

THE  right  of  the  Church  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
faithful  is  to  be  measured  by  a  twofold  standard.  There 
have  to  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
the  faithful ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  faithful.  In  the  measuring  and  weighing  of  both  the  Church 
herself  has  competence  as  a  judge. 

It  is  the  right,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  of  a  family  to 
train  his  own  children  in  Christian  doctrine. 

It  is  the  father's  duty,  because  he  is  bound  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, to  train  his  children  in  true  religion. 

It  is  the  father's  right,  because  the  care  of  children,  so  long 
as  they  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  has  been  entrusted,  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  directly  and  immediately  to  their  fathers. 

In  speaking  of  the  father  of  a  family,  we  include  the  mother, 
with  due  subordination  to  her  husband,  as  to  her  head. 

In  default  of  both  parents,  we  include  those  who  hold  to  the 
children  the  place  of  parents ;  and  this  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted  by  any  Catholic  that  every 
Christian  man,  woman,  and  child  is  subject  to  the  watchful  care, 
and  to  the  positive  direction  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duties  as  a  Christian.  It  follows  that  the  father  of 
a  family  is  himself  subject  to  the  watchful  care  and  to  the  positive 
direction  of  the  Church  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  in  the  train- 
ing of  his  children. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  is  a  pastoral  authority.  It  is 
therefore  both  a  paternal  authority  and  a  princely  authority.  The 
Church  watches  over  every  one  of  the  faithful,  and  directs  him, 
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and  corrects  him ;  either  after  the  manner  of  ^father,  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  matter  may  require,  or  may- 
render  expedient. 

It  is  the  right,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  father  to  train  his  chil- 
dren in  those  things  which  are  necessary,  both  in  the  spiritual 
order  and  in  the  temporal  order,  for  the  right  leading  of  his  chil- 
dren's lives.  This  function  the  father  may  fulfil  either  in  person 
or  by  means  of  others.  In  any  case,  however,  the  duty  of  watch- 
ful care,  and  the  responsibility  remains  ever  with  the  father. 

The  employment  of  others,  in  the  exercise  of  this  paternal 
right  and  duty,  is  not  seldom  expedient.  It  is  specially  expedient 
as  regards  the  training  of  children  in  literature,  and  in  the  arts. 
The  father  himself  may  not  have  sufficient  learning  or  skill ;  and 
he  may,  moreover,  be  distracted  by  other  occupations  which  are 
also,  if  not  equally,  of  duty. 

A  father  may  possibly  associate  masters  with  himself  in  the 
training  of  his  children.  In  this  case,  however,  there  will  be  more 
of  a  home  training  than  of  a  school  training.  By  a  school,  there- 
fore, we  mean,  for  our  present  purpose,  a  place  where  several 
children  of  various  families  are  trained  in  common. 

We  may  divide  schools  into  primary  or  elementary  schools,  or 
schools  "  for  the  people,"  as  they  are  called,  and  special  schools 
for  those  who  desire  some  particular  instruction,  or  an  instruction 
which  is  not  common  to  all.  These  special  schools  may  again  be 
divided  into  secondary  schools  and  higher  schools. 

In  primary  schools  instruction  cannot  be  separated  from 
education.  Education  must  be  both  moral  education  and  religious 
education.  The  scope  of  a  primary  school  is  not  merely  to  in- 
struct the  m.ind  in  secular  matters ;  it  is  to  educate  or  develop 
the  whole  personal  being,  and  to  train  the  will  towards  well-doing. 
The  wedding  of  education  with  instruction  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  primary  schools.  Instruction  apart  from  education,  is  of 
little  or  no  advantage  towards  right  training.  It  renders  educa- 
tion difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Education  is  something  higher 
than  is  mere  instruction.  Education  looks  to  the  whole  human 
being,  the  personal  being,  as  a  moral  being,  capable  of  knowing 
and  of  doing  right  and  wrong,  of  praise  or  blame,  of  reward  or 
punishment.     It  follows  that  the  giving  of  instruction  is  to  be 
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regarded  as  subordinate,  and  is  to  be  kept  subordinate,  to  educa- 
tion. 

The  intrinsic  reason  of  the  inseparability  of  instruction  and 
education  is  to  be  found  in  the  essential  oneness  of  a  personal  and 
human  being.  In  such  a  being  the  faculties  are  to  be  evolved 
or  drawn  out  and  developed  in  accordance  with  that  harmony 
which  ought  naturally  to  exist  between  them.  The  noblest  part 
of  personal  being  is  the  moral  part.  Hence  in  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties,  which  is  necessary  for  all  human  beings, 
development  of  the  moral  faculty  ought  to  hold  the  highest  place. 

If  in  a  school  a  child  hears  only  of  matters  which  belong  to 
the  instruction  of  the  mind  in  secular  knowledge,  the  child  will 
naturally  and  almost  necessarily  come  to  regard  the  excellence  of 
man  as  consisting  in  his  knowledge,  and  as  bounded  by  the  con- 
fines of  his  knowledge.  "  We  cannot,"  wrote  Leo  XIII  to  the 
Cardinal  Vicar  of  his  Diocese  of  Rome  in  1878,  "  renew  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  in  the  case  of  a  child,  and  irrationally  and 
inhumanly  divide  in  two  his  intelligence  and  his  will.  While  the 
intelligence  is  being  cultivated,  the  will  is  to  be  directed  towards 
the  acquiring  of  habits  of  virtue  and  towards  attainment  of  the 
last  end.  He  who  concentrates  all  his  forces  on  cultivating  the 
mind,  and  who  neglects  the  will,  will  make  of  instruction  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked." 

Education  ought  to  be  not  merely  moral  education,  but  reli- 
gious education.  Without  religion  there  cannot  be  moral  educa- 
tion, since  God  is  at  once  the  efficacious  principle  and  the  vindi- 
cator of  all  moral  obligation.  The  one  and  only  true  religion, 
and  the  one  and  only  completely  efficacious  religion,  is  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  Hence  Catholic  education  must  include  religious  and 
Catholic  training.  This  training  cannot  be  separated  from  other 
training  in  primary  schools  for  Catholics. 

Catholic  school-training  involves  two  necessary  requisites.  In 
the  first  place  the  schoolmaster  must  himself  be  imbued  with  the 
Catholic  spirit.  This  spirit  must  be,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the 
education  which  he  supplies.  Secondly,  among  the  branches  of 
instruction  there  must  be  religious  instruction.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  Catechism.  Catechism  is  to  be  given  for  two  rea- 
sons, or  under  two  aspects,  both  as  it  is  an  instruction,  and  as  it  is 
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a  prerequisite /<?r  education.  If  the  religious  instruction  is  given 
outside  the  system  of  school-training,  it  will  not  be  given  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  training,  and  it  will  not  have  the  appearance 
of  being  necessary  to  the  training  of  the  child.  The  natural  con- 
sequence will  be  that  the  children  will  soon  cease  to  make  much 
of  the  religious  instruction.  Hence  Leo  XIII,  in  the  same  letter 
to  his  Cardinal  Vicar  from  which  we  have  quoted,  reprobates  the 
regarding  of  Catechism  d&free  matter,  to  be  given  to  those  only 
who  desire  it.  Not  only  is  it  possible  for  parents  to  neglect  or 
fail  to  insist  on  Catechism  for  their  children,  but  the  efficacy  of 
Catechism  is  diminished  if  it  is  regarded  as  free  matter.  Refer- 
ring to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  his  Diocese  of  Rome,  the 
Pontiff  says  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  authors  of 
this  ill-advised  arrangement  should  not  have  realized  the  sinister 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child  when  it  sees  religious  instruc- 
tion treated  less  well  than  are  other  branches  of  instruction.  The 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  a  study  must  be  made  thoroughly 
known  to  a  child  if  he  is  to  be  stimulated  towards  it.  How  then 
will  the  child  regard  a  training  towards  which  the  school  authority 
displays  itself  as  cold  or  hostile,  or  as  barely  tolerant  ? 

Inasmuch  as  religious  training  must  be  given  not  only  by 
way  of  instruction,  but  in  order  to  education,  a  primary  school 
falls  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  Church,  not  only  that  she 
may  see  that  nothing  wrong  is  taught  in  it,  but  also  that  she  may 
prescribe  the  religious  truths  that  are  to  be  taught  in  it.  Along 
with  these  rights  she  has  right  to  visit  the  school,  to  ascertain  that 
what  she  has  prescribed  is  being  taught. 

A  system  of  schools  without  religious  instruction,  such  as 
obtains  in  some  non-Catholic  countries  \vith  a  view  to  those 
schools  being  equally  at  the  service  of  all  the  inhabitants,  will  not 
supply  to  Catholics  a  training  which  is  adequate  and  complete. 
It  is  easy,  moreover,  for  a  school-training  which  is  devoid  of  reli- 
gious instruction  to  become  inimical  to  the  Catholic  religion.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  a  schoolmaster  with  an  un-Catholic  or  unbeliev- 
ing spirit  not  to  make  his  individual  spirit  the  animating  principle 
of  the  training  which  he  supplies. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  religious  education  can  be  given 
with  effect  outside  the  primary  school ;  and  apart  from  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  mind  which  is  given  inside  the  school.  The  school- 
master stands  in  place  of  the  father  of  the  child.  Hence,  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  schoolmaster  is  bound  so  to  instruct 
the  children  as  to  satisfy  the  obligation  of  the  father.  This,  in 
the  case  of  Catholics,  involves  education,  religious  education,  and 
Catholic  education.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  an  instructor  in 
some  one  definite  and  special  branch  of  instruction,  such  as  math- 
ematics. This  instructor  is  not  bound  to  look  directly  to  educa- 
tion, but  simply  to  instruction  in  his  own  particular  Subject.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  general  schoolmaster,  who  has  charge  of  the 
fundamental  and  universal  evolution,  or  education,  or  development 
of  the  child's  faculties,  both  mental  and  moral,  in  place  of  the 
father  of  the  child. 

Neither,  again,  can  it  be  maintained  that  moral  education  can 
be  given  inside  the  school,  and  religious  education  outside  the 
school,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  our  duty 
towards  God  and  our  duty  towards  ourselves  and  towards  our 
neighbors.  Since  religious  education  is  the  soul  of  moral  edu- 
cation, religious  education  cannot  be  separated  from  moral  educa- 
tion. The  two  are  as  inseparable  as  are  a  living  body  and  the 
soul  which  informs  and  gives  life  and  movement  to  that  body. 
Moral  education  divorced  from  religious  education  will  not  only 
be  incomplete  in  itself,  and  wholly  inefficacious,  but  it  will  be  in 
so  far  false.  Religion  is  not  merely  a  part  of  morality.  Religion 
is  the  foundation  of  morality.  On  religion  morality  is  reared. 
From  religion,  as  from  a  root,  morality  springs.  When  a  school- 
master, who  is  in  the  habit  of  never  speaking  of  God  and  of  our 
duties  towards  God,  speaks  of  morality,  he  is  insensibly  imbuing 
his  pupils  with  a  false  idea  of  morality,  and  is  leading  them  to 
suppose  morality  to  be  separable  from  religion. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Catechism  should  be  given  within  the 
school-building,  or  that  it  should  be  given  in  person  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  Catechism  can  be  given 
and  it  may  be  with  greater  profit,  in  the  Church,  and  by  a  cleric 
who  is  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  so  long  as  Catechism 
forms  an  obligatory  part  of  the  school-course.  It  is  not  the  place 
where  Catechism  is  given,  nor  is  it  the  teacherhy  whom  it  is  given, 
but  it  is  the  fact  of  Catechism  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the 
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school-system,  and  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  school  curriculum, 
which  is  of  supreme  importance. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  instruction  in  natural  religion 
alone  is  sufficient ;  since  silence  about  revealed  religion  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  ignoring  or  denial  of  revelation.  Religious  in- 
struction would,  moreover,  be  incomplete,  if  revealed  religion  were 
taught  only  in  a  general  way ;  without  clear  and  definite  state- 
ment of  what  revealed  religion  teaches. 

Primary  schools  may  either  be  private  institutions,  represent- 
ing the  paternal  authority  of  fathers  of  families,  or  they  may  be 
public  institutions  established  by  public  authority,  by  the  govern- 
ment or  municipality,  A  private  schoolmaster  has  no  other 
authority  to  teach  than  the  authority  which  he  has  received  from 
the  fathers'  of  his  pupils.  A  private  teacher  may  be  the  father's 
substitute,  or  he  may  be  merely  the  father's  assistant.  He  will  be 
the  father's  substitute  if  he  holds  the  father's  place,  the  father 
himself  taking  no  part  in  the  training  and  education  of  his  child. 
He  will  be  simply  the  father's  assistant  when  he  merely  helps  the 
father  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  paternal  duty. 

When  boys  are  placed  in  colleges  or  boarding-schools,  the 
masters  are  the  substitutes  of  the  father ;  and  in  his  absence  they 
hold  his  place.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  are  living 
beneath  their  father's  roof,  and  only  attend  day  school,  and  still 
more  when  their  instruction  is  given  entirely  at  home,  the  masters 
are  the  father's  assistants  rather  than  his  substitutes. 

A  Christian  father  stands  before  the  Church  as  bound  in  duty 
to  educate  and  train  his  children  in  conformity  with  Christian 
doctrine.  It  is  for  the  Church  therefore  to  prescribe  the  matter 
and  the  manner  in  which  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  taught.  The 
father  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  society,  and,  like  all  the 
members  of  every  society  whatsoever,  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Church  as  a  citizen  is  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

There,  is  a  difference,  however,  between  the  relation  of  the 
father's  authority,  or  paternal  power,  to  the  Church;  and  the 
relation  of  the  father's  authority  to  the  civil  ruler.  Since  the 
Church  has  charge  of  the  sanctification  of  the  faithful  through 
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external  means  of  sanctification,  she  is  immediately  in  touch  with 
these  means  under  all  their  aspects ;  and  they  include  among 
them  paternal  duties.  Hence  the  paternal  authority  is  directly 
related  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  To  civil  authority  the 
paternal  authority  is  only  indirectly  and  not  directly  related.  It 
is  not  the  scope  of  civil  society  or  the  function  of  the  civil  ruler, 
to  have  charge  of  the  relations  of  father  and  child;  or  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  family.  The  function  of  the  civil 
ruler  is  only  to  correct  excesses,  and  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
external  matters  which  concern  families,  without  directly  interfer- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  family  affairs. 

The  Church  has  the  right  to  instruct  in  Christian  doctrine  all 
the  faithful ;  and  therefore  the  children  of  a  family.  This  right  is 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  a  father's  paternal  right.  It  is  cumulative, 
or  coexistent  and  compatible  with  the  father's  right.  The  very 
end  of  the  Church's  being  is  the  santification  of  her  subjects ;  and 
so  the  direct  and  proper  object  of  her  action  is  whatsoever  may  be 
externally  sanctified,  or  sanctified  through  whatever  is  or  may  be 
a  means  of  sanctification.  The  Church's  right  does  not  exclude 
other  rights,  or  the  rights  of  others.  As  an  universal  society  she 
embraces  within  herself  lesser  societies ;  the  activity  and  com- 
petence of  which  remain  in  all  their  entirety,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  subordinate  to  her.  Thus  the  rights  of  fathers  remain 
intact  although  they  are  subject  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  trains  the  faithful  as  by  organs  of  her  own, 
through  her  parish  priests  and  other  ministers.  Since  Christian 
fathers  train  their  children  as  these  fathers  are  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  Christian  fathers  are  natural  organs  of  the 
Church.  It  belongs  therefore  to  the  law  of  nature  that  the  Church 
should  make  use  of  the  services  of  fathers  cumulatively  with  the 
services  of  her  other  ministers  for  the  Christian  education  of  their 
common  children.  The  Church,  as  the  greater  society,  incorpo- 
rates into  herself  the  family  as  the  lesser  society — subordinates  the 
organization  of  the  family  to  her  own  organization — and  makes 
use  of  the  family  for  her  own  end,  the  sanctification  of  mankind. 
The  Church  has  therefore  right  to  her  watchful  care  of  children ; 
and  right  to  demand  that  they  should  be  instructed  by  their 
parents  in  accordance  with  her  prescriptions. 
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It  is  false  to  say  that  the  civil  authority,  in  establishing  schools, 
represents  the  paternal  authority.  It  is  one  thing  to  supply  the 
insufficiencies  of  fathers,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  represent 
their  paternal  authority.  In  supplying  this  insufficiency  the  civil 
power  proceeds  not  with  delegated  paternal  authority  but  with  its 
own  authority,  as  it  is  a  ministerial  authority. 

The  substitutes  of  a  father  in  the  training  of  his  children  have 
the  same  dependence  on  the  Church  as  has  the  father  himself; 
nay,  in  a  sense,  a  still  greater  dependence.  The  right  of  a  father 
to  train  his  children  is  a  natural  right,  or  a  right  which  belongs 
to  him  by  the  law  of  nature ;  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
dependent  right.  Hence  the  father  of  a  family  can  be  directed  by 
the  Church,  and  he  can  be  corrected  by  the  Church ;  but  he  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  be  removed  by  the  Church  from  his  natural  posi- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  his  natural  rights.  This  can  be  done  only 
in  extreme  cases  which  are  such  as  would  justify  the  depriving  him 
of  the  exercise  of  other  natural  rights. 

The  father's  substitute,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  right  of  his 
own.  He  has  only  a  delegated  right.  It  is  not  a  natural  right. 
It  is  an  adventitious  right.  He  can,  therefore,  not  only  be  directed 
and  corrected,  but  also  removed  from  his  position.  He  is  removed 
by  the  father,  when  the  father  withdraws  his  delegation. 

Since  a  father  is  himself  subject  to  the  direction  and  correction 
of  the  Church,  so  is  that  act  of  the  father  by  which  he  substi- 
tuted a  schoolmaster  in  his  own  place  subject  to  the  direction  and 
correction  of  the  Church.  If,  therefore,  a  father  were  to  delegate 
a  wicked  substitute,  he  could  be  bound  by  the  Church  to  recall 
his  delegation.  Looking  to  law,  the  Church  has  also  right  to 
directly  interdict  a  bad  Christian,  or  to  remove  him  from  his  office 
as  a  teacher. 

The  Church,  therefore,  has  positive  right  in  its  entirety  to  pre- 
scribe that  which  is  to  be  taught  in  Christian  doctrine.  She  has 
also  negative  right ;  or  a  right  of  veto,  as  regards  designation  of 
the  person  to  be  substituted  in  a  father's  place. 

There  remains  the  question  :  Is  the  positive  approbation  of  the 
Church  required  for  the  substituted  person  ?  This  question  may 
again  resolve  itself  into  two  questions :  Is  mission  by  the  Church 
necessary,  so  that  she  should  herself  designate  the  person  to  be 
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substituted  ?  Can  the  Church  prescribe  her  positive  approbation 
or  the  necessity  of  her  consent  to  designated  catechists  ? 

Mission  by  the  Church  is  not  necessary.  A  schoolmaster  who 
is  the  substitute  of  the  father  of  a  family  represents  the  paternal 
authority,  which  is  capable  of  delegation.  The  training  given  by 
the  schoolmaster  retains,  therefore,  the  character  of  a  private  and 
paternal  training ;  and  this  does  not  involve  mission  by  any  public 
authority. 

The  Church  has  power,  however,  to  exact  the  obtaining  of  her 
positive  approbation,  if  this  should  under  certain  circumstances  be 
morally  necessary  to  secure  the  religious  training  of  the  faithful. 
She  has  the  right  to  anticipate  peril  of  evil,  on  the  principle  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  If  she  has  right  to  remove,  she 
has  right  to  prevent,  when  there  is  solid  ground  for  apprehension 
of  an  evil  event.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
father  of  a  family  is  sufficient. 

Public  schools,  and  by  these  we  mean  not  "public  schools"  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  term,  such  as  Eton  and  Winchester  and 
Westminster  and  Harrow,  but  schools  "  for  the  people,"  as  they 
are  also  called,  are  schools  which  are  established  by  the  civil 
authority  for  the  common  training  of  the  children  of  a  district. 
Although  these  schools  occupy  the  place  of  the  fathers  of  families, 
yet  this  occupation  results  from  the  will  of  the  public  authority. 
The  fathers  of  the  children  do  no  more  than  give  their  assent ; 
supposing  the  law  leaves  them  free  to  send  or  not  to  send  their 
children  to  those  schools.  This  assent  is  much  less  than  is  the 
assent  of  fathers  of  families  in  the  case  of  schools  of  private 
establishment.  Among  these  private  schools  there  is  room  for 
selection.  In  private  schools  also  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
stipulated  fee,  and  this  gives  the  father  a  certain  hold  over  the 
schoolmaster.  Where  the  instruction  is  gratuitous  the  father  has 
not  this  hold ;  and  if  the  law  compels  attendance,  there  is  no  place 
for  free  consent. 

Civil  society  as  personated  by  the  civil  ruler  has  right  to  watch 
and  see  that  every  father  of  a  family  fulfils  his  natural  function 
and  does  his  duty  in  the  education  of  his  children.  The  civil 
ruler  has  right,  if  need  be,  even  to  correct  a  notoriously  negligent 
father,  and  to  substitute  another  teacher  in  his  place.     The  civil 
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ruler  has  no  right,  however,  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  those 
fathers  who  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  their  children,  either  in  person,  or  through  substitutes 
of  their  own  selection,  who  are  admittedly  competent  and  satis- 
factory. Interference  by  the  ci\dl  power  would  be  in  this  case  an 
injustice,  and  an  injury  done  to  the  father's  paternal  right,  a  right 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  law  of  nature. 

To  the  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  there  belongs  the  right  to 
watch  over  primary  schools  for  the  people,  and  to  insist  on  the 
removal  of  masters,  if  these  masters  are  found  to  be  perverting 
Christian  doctrine.  This  right,  and  a  right  of  approbation  of  mas- 
ters, come  practically  to  the  same  thing.  They  provide  morally 
the  same  security.  Approbation  is  consent  given  to  a  person  pre- 
sented, as  to  a  fit  person.  It  is  distinguished  from  designation, 
which  among  fit  persons  make  choice  of  the  most  fit. 

If  from  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  Church  should 
judge  it  necessary  to  prescribe  the  obtaining  of  her  positive  appro- 
bation of  the  schoolmasters  to  be  appointed,  she  has  a  right  to  do 
so.  This  was  declared  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Council  in  1734. 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  civil  society,  and  especially  in  the  upper 
classes,  was  truly  Catholic,  the  presumption  might  exist  that  there 
would  be  in  all  duly  appointed  schoolmasters,  along  with  compe- 
tence, good  faith  in  teaching.  If  the  prevailing  spirit  of  civil 
society  has  on  the  other  hand  become  perverted,  this  presump- 
tion ceases.  In  this  case  approbation  of  schoolmasters  by  the 
Church,  previous  to  their  appointment,  may  be  not  merely  of  ad- 
vantage, but  of  necessity. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  schoolmaster  who 
teaches  Catechism  along  with  other  branches  of  instruction,  and  a 
master  who  is  specially  appointed  to  teach  Catechism  only.  In 
schools  established  and  administered  by  public  authority  the  posi- 
tive approbation  of  the  Church  is  required  for  the  catechist  in 
either  case ;  because  religion  is  dependent  on  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  not  on  civil  authority.  There  must  be  approbation 
in  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster  who  also  teaches  Catechism ;  and 
there  must  be  designation  of  the  person  in  the  case  of  a  professed 
catechist. 
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If  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times  it  should  not  be  easy 
to  find  among  the  ordinary  schoolmasters  one  who  can  be  ap- 
proved for  teaching  Catechism,  then  the  Church  will  have  the  right 
to  demand  the  appointments  of  a  special  catechist. 

There  are  advantages,  and  there  are  disadvantages,  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  either  case.  When  the  same  master  teaches  Cate- 
chism, as  well  as  other  branches  of  instruction,  and  his  spirit  is 
good,  his  pupils  will  be  led  to  regard  his  religious  instruction  as 
at  least  of  equal  value  with  his  secular  instruction,  and  even  as  of 
greater  value  in  proportion  to  the  solicitude  which  he  displays  in  the 
imparting  of  it.  The  danger  is  that  a  schoolmaster  may  not  be 
imbued  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  and  so  may  teach  Catechism  neg 
ligently,  perfunctorily,  or  merely  as  matter  of  form,  and  therefore 
inefficaciously.  A  catechist  designated  by  ecclesiastical  authority  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  Hkely  to  be  both  more  diligent  and  more  skilled. 
Although  Catechism  may  be  sufficiently  given  by  all  who  are 
themselves  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Christian  rehgion,  yet  a 
finished  training  of  children  in  Christian  doctrine  demands  no 
common  skill  in  teaching.  If  the  children  are  themselves  defi- 
cient in  religious  spirit,  there  is  the  danger  of  their  making  but 
little  of  the  magisterial  authority  of  an  uncultured  catechist: 
and  of  their  regarding  his  teaching  as  superfluous  matter. 

Besides  primary  schools  established  by  public  authority,  there 
are  also  primary  schools  established  by  private  persons,  but  on 
the  model  of  the  public  primary  schools,  and,  it  may  be,  recog- 
nized by  the  public  authority.  The  dependence  of  these  schools 
on  the  Church  is  limited  to  her  approbation  of  the  catechist ;  and 
does  not  extend  to  her  designation  of  the  catechist.  Even  private 
persons  have  right  to  contribute  towards  public  advantage,  if  they 
are  capable  of  so  doing. 

In  brief,  the  right  of  the  Church,  as  regards  persons,  is  in  pri- 
vate schools  only  negative,  by  exclusion  of  unfit  teachers.  In 
public  primary  schools  it  is  a  positive  and  preventive  right  of  re- 
serving to  herself  the  approbation  of  those  who  teach  Catechism 
along  with  other  branches  of  instruction — and  of  designating  pro- 
fessed catechists — ^and  sometimes  of  demanding  the  appointment 
of  professed  catechists. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  Secondary  or  Higher  Schools. 
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In  special  schools  which  are  frequented  by  pupils  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  already  received  the  ordinary  religious  instruc- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  all,  there  ought  to  be  imparted  a  cor- 
respondingly higher  religious  knowledge.  Religious  culture  ought 
to  bear  proportion  with  progress  in  the  other  studies  which  are 
there  pursued. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  schools  which  are  exclu- 
sively professional  schools,  or  technical  schools,  in  which  is 
taught  some  one  particular  liberal  science,  or  one  mechanical  art. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  of  no  small  advantage  that  in  these  schools 
also  there  should  be  given  some  more  advanced  religious  instruc- 
tion. If  the  pupils,  however,  frequent  the  religious  instruction 
which  is  given  in  churches  by  way  of  sermons  and  lectures,  this 
may  be  sufficient.  Those  strictly  professional  or  technical  schools 
do  not  raise  their  pupils  to  the  level  of  the  cultured  classes, 
although  they  may  cultivate  their  faculties  in  some  particular 
direction.  They  do  not  educate  them  in  general  literature  and 
science ;  and  it  is  schools  which  do  this  that  have  proximate  con- 
nection with  religious  questions. 

The  schools  which  we  have  in  view  are  schools  which  are 
specially  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  instruction.  In  these 
schools  a  higher  religions  instruction,  along  with  higher  instruc- 
tion in  the  moral  law  and  in  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  is  of 
practical  necessity.  Without  this  higher  instruction  the  pupils 
may  insensibly  fall  away  from  their  religious  level ;  or  be  led 
astray  by  the  sophism  against  religion  to  which  they  may  have  to 
listen,  or  which  they  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 
They  are  of  an  age  at  which  they  are  led  more  by  reason  than  by 
authority,  and  they  ought  to  have  supplied  to  them  well  reasoned 
instruction  in  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  religion  and  in  the 
elements  of  sound  philosophy.  The  Church  has  a  right  to  see 
that  they  receive  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  obligatory  part  of  the 
school  instruction. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  rights  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  the  schools  which  have  been  established  for  lay- 
men either  by  public  authority  or  by  private  enterprise.  We 
come  now  to  the  right  of  the  Church  to  have  schools  of  her  own. 
By  schools  of  her  oivn  we  mean  schools  established  by  herself. 
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and  governed  as  regards  both  instruction  and  discipline  directly 
by  herself. 

The  Church  has  need  of  ministers,  and  her  ministers  have  need 
of  special  instruction  and  a  special  education.  There  was  at  one 
time  no  practical  divergence  between  the  preparatory  instruction 
of  clerics  and  the  preparatory  instruction  of  laymen.  This  is 
not  now  the  case.  Clerics  must  have  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  more  than  superficial  knowledge  of  sound 
philosophy.  It  is  philosophy  which  forms  in  the  mind  a  strict 
habit  of  scientific  knowledge.  Philosophy,  moreover,  supplies  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  which  are  preliminary  to  revealed  theol- 
ogy. Clerics  ought  also  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  oratory,  along 
with  culture  in  the  mother  tongue.  They  ought  to  have  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  history,  and  some  knowledge  of  natural 
sciences.  This,  if  not  of  imperative  necessity,  is  of  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  the  cleric,  from  the  relation  of  those  sciences  to  theol- 
ogy. Clerics  will  not  easily  be  able  to  enter  into  and  solve  the 
difficulties  which  are  presented  by  natural  sciences,  or  drawn  from 
them,  unless  they  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 
It  concerns  also  the  honor  of  the  clerical  state,  that  clerics  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  is  held  in  their 
day  to  belong  to  the  mental  equipment  of  an  educated  and  cul- 
tured man.  We  do  not  at  the  same  time  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  if  for  any  reason  such  ministers  cannot  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  men  who  are  less  well  skilled  in  human  learning 
may  be  ordained.  It  is  better  for  the  Christian  people  to  have 
pious  ministers,  even  if  they  have  little  learning,  than  to  have  no 
ministers  at  all. 

At  one  time  the  Gymnasiums  and  Lyceums  established  by 
civil  authority  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  school  instruction 
which  is  necessary  for  clerics.  The  same  instruction  was  there- 
fore sufficient  for  both  laymen  and  clerics ;  and  both  could  be 
educated  together  in  the  same  schools.  Nowadays  the  study  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  still  more  the  study  of  philosophy,  has 
been  diminished  in  the  lay  schools ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
instruction  in  natural  sciences  has  increased  to  a  disproportionate 
extent.  Hence  there  is  in  many  cases  divergence  between  the 
secular  school  curriculum  and  the  curriculum  which  is  of  neces- 
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sity  in  ecclesiastical  schools.  The  Church  has  therefore  now  need 
for  secondary  clerical  schools  of  her  own. 

If  these  are  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  clerics,  still 
more  are  they  necessary  for  the  education  of  clerics.  There  is 
required  for  clerics  a  special  education,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  only  grow  up  in  no  ordinary  piety,  but  also  be  imbued  with 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  By  means  of  this  special  education,  voca- 
tion to  the  clerical  state  is  fostered  in  a  way  in  which  it  would  not 
be  fostered  by  an  ordinary  Christian  education.  Among  vocations 
there  are  extraordinary  vocations,  and  there  are  ordinary  vocations. 
Extraordinary  vocation  does  not  constitute  a  law  of  the  divine 
economy,  but  is  an  exception  to  it.  Ecclesiastical  legislation  has 
regard  therefore  to  ordinary  vocation.  This  vocation  is  evolved 
or  drawn  out,  and  brought  to  the  surface,  and  recognized  by  the 
use  of  fitting  means.  It  is  of  importance  that  vocation  should 
be  cultivated  and  fostered  from  an  early  age,  before  the  mind 
has  been  biassed  by  maxims  or  notions  of  morality  which,  if 
not  in  themselves  evil,  have  in  them  at  least  some  savor  of  the 
world. 

Since  the  Church  has  right  to  secure  for  herself  all  things 
which  are  either  necessary  or  useful  in  order  to  her  end  of  the 
salvation  and  sanctification  of  human  souls,  she  has  right  to 
establish  for  herself  theological  schools  of  her  own,  or  Greater 
Seminaries,  as  they  are  called.  She  has  equal  right  to  have 
secondary  schools  of  her  own,  or  Lesser  Seminaries.  She  has  this 
right  not  only  when  the  secular  school  curriculum  is  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  clerical  instruction,  but  even  when  it  is 
sufficient.  She  has  always  the  right  to  instruct  her  own  clerics, 
even  if  they  might  possibly  be  equally  well  instructed  by  others. 
Her  instruction  of  her  clerics  does  no  injury  to  anyone,  and  it  is 
of  service  to  herself  In  her  direct  instruction  of  them,  there- 
fore, there  cannot  be  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others.  It  is 
an  admitted  principle  that  every  man  may  procure  for  himself 
by  his  own  exertions  all  things  which  are  necessary  to  him 
for  his  own  welfare.  The  State  has  power  to  demand  certain 
conditions  in  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  when  it  bestows 
on  them  certain  privileges  which  are  not  otherwise  due  to 
them.     The  State  can  in  this  case  prescribe  conditions  with  re- 
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gard  even  to  the  frequentation,  by  the  candidates  for  State  appoint- 
ments, of  certain  schools.  The  State  ought,  however,  to  leave 
to  the  clergy  the  option  of  not  qualifying  for  those  privileges. 
The  State  might,  for  instance,  choose  to  make  parish  priests  to 
be  civil  officials,  under  certain  conditions.  If  in  this  case  the 
Church  were  to  nominate  a  parish  priest  who  did  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  by  the  civil  law,  the  parish  priest  would  not, 
indeed,  be  an  official  of  the  State ;  but  the  State  ought,  nevertheless, 
recognize  him  as  being  a  true  parish  priest.  In  matters  of  public 
health  also,  and  of  public  morality,  even  the  seminaries  of  the 
Church  are  subject  to  the  civil  law. 

When  the  civil  law  grants  to  citizens  the  establishment  of 
schools,  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  for  it  not  to  grant  an 
equal  right  to  the  Church,  or  to  its  prelates,  or  to  recognized 
teaching  bodies  within  the  Church.  There  would  also  be  injus- 
tice if  clerics,  in  their  capacity  of  private  citizens,  were  excluded 
from  the  function  of  teaching. 

The  Church  has  not  an  exclusive  right  to  establish  schools  for 
laymen.  The  right  of  the  Church  is  exclusive  in  those  matters 
only  which  are  in  themselves  primarily  and  directly  related 
towards  eternal  life,  and  which  constitute  a  supernatural  order; 
and  are  thus  of  their  nature  ordained  as  means  towards  man's 
supernatural  end.  Schools  do  not  fall  within  this  class.  The  in- 
struction in  schools  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to  be  disjoined 
from  education,  and  the  education  ought  to  be  a  religious  educa- 
tion, and  not  merely  secular  and  moral  education.  The  scope  of 
a  school  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  exclusively  religious  as  to  be,  by 
reason  of  its  end,  exclusively  subject  to  the  Church. 

To  the  State  or  civil  authority  there  exclusively  belongs  the 
moderation  or  adjustment  by  means  of  law  of  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions between  human  families,  or  between  men  and  men.  To 
constitute  judges,  to  give  sentence,  to  arm  soldiers,  and  other 
matters  which  regard  the  determination,  the  observance,  and  the 
compulsory  restitution  of  legally  reciprocal  relations,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  public  civil  authority.  It  belongs  to  the  State 
also  to  succor  the  insufficiency  of  private  citizens  in  the  provid- 
ing of  those  things  which  are  necessary  for  them  in  order  to  the 
perfect  evolution  or  development  of  their  natural  constitution  as 
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human  beings.  The  scope  of  civil  society  is  not,  therefore,  in 
itself  to  provide  whatever  may  contribute  towards  the  mutual 
advantage  of  men,  but  to  supply  that  which  individual  citizens 
either  cannot  provide,  or  will  not  provide  ;  and  secondarily,  to  give 
order  to  the  voluntary  action  of  individual  citizens ;  lest,  in  place 
of  being  of  service  to  each  other,  they  should  be  an  occasion  of 
disturbance.  It  is  for  the  State,  therefore,  to  watch  over,  to  cor- 
rect, to  aid  and,  if  need  be  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good,  to 
repress  the  voluntary  action  of  individual  citizens. 

The  estabhshment  of  schools  does  not  fall  under  the  first  head, 
the  adjustment  of  legal  relations  between  families,  or  between  men 
and  men.  It  falls  under  the  second  head,  the  evolving  of  the 
perfection  of  citizens  as  human  beings.  It  is  lawful,  therefore,  for 
private  citizens  to  contribute  towards  all  such  needs  for  the  supply 
of  which  they  have  suflficient  means  or  capacity,  whether  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  voluntary  associations.  There  remains  to  the  public 
authority  only  the  right  of  watching,  to  see  that  those  who  are 
lending  aid  in  the  evolution  of  human  perfection,  are  not  disturb- 
ing any  lawful  relations  or  existing  rights — of  putting  down  and 
punishing  such  disturbance  when  it  arises,  or  when  there  is  proxi- 
mate peril  of  it — and  the  right  and  duty  of  establishing  what  is 
fitting  for  the  gradual  perfection  of  human  sodety  at  large.  It  is 
for  the  State,  therefore,  to  establish  schools  when  and  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  private  schools  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Hence  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  right  of  teaching  is  a  public 
function,  such  as  is  the  right  of  giving  judgment  which  exists  in 
State-appointed  judges.  The  right  to  teach  is  a  right  which 
belongs  to  private  persons  also ;  a  right  which  the  State  cannot 
justly  violate,  and  which  it  can  only  moderate.  The  State  can 
suspend  or  limit  this  private  right  only  under  abnormal  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  demand  of  the  public  safety. 

The  State  has  power  to  make  certain  preventive  enactments 
with  regard  to  proof  of  fitness  in  teachers.  This  is  for  the  public 
good  and,  if  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  it  is  not  to  the  injury 
of  private  persons.  This  right  is  similar  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  regulate  buying  and  selling,  weights  and  measures,  and  details 
of  private  business. 

Private  teachers  do  not  substitute  themselves  in  place  of  State 
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action,  and  so  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  positive  approbation 
by  the  State.  Their  right  is  i7i  possession.  It  is  antecedent  to 
State  action  in  this  matter. 

Since  Catholics  have  right  to  be  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  of  the  acquisition  of  which  they  are  individually 
capable,  and  that  without  peril  to  their  religion,  they  have  right 
to  obtain  this  instruction  in  private  schools  if  they  cannot  obtain 
it  in  those  schools  which  have  been  established  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  public  authorities.  Catholics  would  otherwise  be 
growing  up  destitute  of  liberal  education,  and  so  unfitted  for  their 
proper  place  and  influence  as  citizens  in  public  national  hfe.  To 
place  Catholics  in  peril  of  what  they  must  regard  as  religious  per- 
version would  be  both  to  do  them  an  injury  as  citizens,  and  to 
seduce  them  to  act  in  contradiction  to  their  consciences. 

If  schools  for  the  people  are  subsidized  from  public  funds,  and 
if  Catholics  exist  in  any  numbers,  so  as  to  constitute  an  appre- 
ciable portion  or  subdivision  of  the  commonwealth,  the  State  is 
bound  by  distributive  justice — which  is  that  justice  wherewith  a 
ruler  is  bound  to  treat  his  subjects,  one  and  all — to  subsidize 
Catholic  schools  from  the  public  funds. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  State  is  not  treating  one  section  of  its 
citizens  and  subjects  with  the  same  measure  with  which  it  treats 
their  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  subjects. 

William  Humphrey,  S.J. 

St.  Beuno's  College,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales. 
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SI  VIS  VERB  GLORIARL 

(Saec.  XIV.) 

SI  vis  vere  gloriari 
Et  a  Deo  coronari 
Honore  et  gloria, 
Hanc  Coronam  contemplari 
Studeas,  atque  sectari 
Portantis  vestigia. 

Hanc  coelorum  Rex  portavit, 
Honoravit  et  sacravit 

Sacro  suo  capite ; 
In  hac  galea  pugnavit, 
Cum  antiquum  hostem  stravit, 

Triumphans  in  stipite. 

Haec  pugnantis  galea, 
Triumphantis  laurea, 

Tiara  pontificis  : 
Primum  fuit  spinea  ; 
Postmodum  fit  aurea 

Tactu  sancti  verticis. 

Spinarum  aculeos 
Virtus  fecit  aureos 

Christi  passionis ; 
Quae  peccatis  spineos, 
Mortis  aetemae  reos, 

Adimplevit  bonis. 

De  malis  coUigitvir, 
Et  de  spinis  plectitur 

Spineis  perversis ; 
Sed  in  aurum  vertitur 
Quando  culpa  tollitur, 

Eisdem  conversis. 

Jesu  pie,  Jesu  bone, 
Nostro  nobis  in  agone 

Largire  victoriam ; 
Mores  nostros  sic  compone, 
Ut  perpetime  Coronae 

Mereamur  gloriam. 
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THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS. 

.(Fourteenth  Century.) 

F  true  glory  thou  desirest, 

And  with  worthy  hope  aspirest 

To  be  crowned  a  conqueror, 
Make  the  Crown  of  Thorns  thy  study, 
Follow  thou  the  pathway  bloody 

Christ  the  King  hath  trod  before ! 

Since  the  King  of  Heaven  hath  worn  it, 
O  what  precious  gems  adorn  it, 

Ruby -glowing  with  His  Blood  ! 
With  this  Helm  the  Saviour  meted 
Death  to  death,  and  Hell  defeated. 

Dying  sinless  on  the  rood  ! 

'Tis  the  Helmet  of  renown, 
'Tis  the  victor's  laurel-crown, 

'Tis  the  mitre  of  the  Priest : 
Touching  but  that  sacred  Brow, 
Bright  as  gold  it  gleameth  now, 

At  the  Lamb's  eternal  feast ! 

Lo  !  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
By  their  virtue  have  sufficed 

All  its  thorn  to  change  to  gold : 
This  alone  our  souls  could  free 
From  their  thorny  slavery. 

And  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 

How  that  Crown  was  weav^d  sore 
Of  the  countless  sins  He  bore — 

Bore  for  us,  the  Sinless  One  ! 
How  it  turns  to  gold  anew 
When  our  heart,  with  sorrow  true. 

Deeds  of  penitence  hath  done ! 

Sweetest  Saviour,  to  the  dying 
Spirit,  trembling,  fainting,  sighing, 

Grant  the  Crown  of  victory: 
Fashion  now  our  life  and  merit 
That  at  last  we  may  inherit 

That  dear  Heaven  won  by  Thee  ! 
Over  brook,  Pa.  H.  T.  Henry. 
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REPORTS  OP  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSIONS   (OF  1899-1900) 
ON  RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS. 

IT  is  likely  that  the  historian  of  the  Philippines  and  its  vast  sister 
island  groups  of  Carolines  and  Marianas  will  look  for  sources 
of  information  relative  to  the  countless  problems  of  all  kinds  asso- 
ciated with  those  three  archipelagos  to  the  many  works  in  original, 
or  compiled  form  now  being  published  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Nor  without  good  reason.  Of  these  official,  there- 
fore presumably  trustworthy,  documents  not  a  few,  as  is  readily 
acknowledged,  are  of  great  aid  to  scholars,  replete  as  they  are 
with  varied  data  not  otherwise  easily  attainable.  Especially  help- 
ful are  such  works  as  bear  on  the  present  material  conditions  of 
human  life  in  those  islands,  on  industries,  finance,  trade,  commerce, 
food  supplies,  as  well  as  the  very  many  varieties  of  racial  and 
linguistic  character,  in  the  inhabitants  thereof,  not  excluding  either 
the  numerous  and  sometimes  very  striking  singularities  in  type  of 
the  numberless  realms  of  fauna  and  flora  encountered  by  ex- 
plorers in  that  far-away  quarter  of  our  eastern  domain. 

Nor  among  our  Washington  treasures  should  the  scholar 
overlook  the  many  treatises  descriptive  of  the  meteorology  and 
topography  of  those  archipelagos,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  sur- 
veys, charts  and  atlases,  several  by  European  pen  and  pencil,  that 
have  been  given  to  scholardom  by  American  experts. 

Admirable  treatises  of  high  scientific  worth  are  in  the  reports, 
too,  of  the  Philippine  Commissioners  of  1899  and  1900  (under  Dr- 
Schurman  and  Judge  Taft),  of  which  all  we  need  say  here  is  that 
(in  their  four  volumes)  they  present  much  useful  and  interesting 
data  in  the  form  of  "  exhibits,"  tables,  and  papers  relative  to  vari- 
ous provinces  and  pueblos  in  those  islands,  along  with  statistics 
bearing  on  ethnology,  temperature,  physical  geography  and  the 
like. 

But  for  its  worthiness  from  a  scientific  standpoint  on  neat  and 
pretty  complete  scale,  though  somewhat  unhandy  for  its  bulk,  yet 
none  the  less  authoritative  therefore,  is  a  book  to  be  welcomed  by 
statisticians,  the  voluminous  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  and  Geographic 
Dictionary  of  the  Philippines  [Washington,  1902],  by  far  and  away 
perhaps  as  good  a  representative  of  its  class  as  is  to  be  had  in  our 
American  scholastic  world. 
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For  therein,  besides  the  usual  features  of  its  kind,  are  much 
valuable  data  relating  to  temperature,  the  various  censuses  of  the 
islands,  from  the  earliest  in  1735  down,  lists  of  the  eighty-four 
tribal  names,  and  chief  dialects  in  use,  catalogues  of  plants,  woods, 
fruits,  minerals,  mammals,  fishes  and  birds,  then  a  chronologic 
table  of  the  principal  events  in  the  islands  from  A.  D.  15 19  to 
1 90 1,  with  a  list  of  the  Governors-general  to  Diego  de  los  Rios, 
the  last  in  1898.^ 

Referring  to  this  Gazetteer  the  writer  has  observed  that  the 
latitude  of  Manila,  given  officially  (p.  183)  as  "  14°  35'  31''  N.," 
is  identically  the  same  as  set  down  in  the  Atlas  de  Filipinas  of 
Jesuit  scientists  at  Manila,  also  published  by  Government  [Wash- 
ington, 1899],  a  location  of  that  metropolis  (be  it  recalled)  that 
varies  only  twenty-nine  seconds  from  the  latitude  determined  for 
it  by  the  Friar  geographer  of  the  Augustinians,  Villacorta,  who 
published  his  statistics  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.' 

Yet  among  these  noteworthy  honorable  works  of  artistic, 
scientific  and  historical  tone  are  several  others,  which,  though  fair- 
looking  and  scholarly  enough,  will  be  found  replete  with  defects 
of  many  kinds,  against  equity,  good  taste,  and  ethics,  despite  their 
very  imposing  sponsorship  by  men,  too,  of  mark  in  the  realms  of 
letters  and  statecraft.^ 

Such  are  the  reports  on  Philippine  affairs  by  the  two  Commis- 
sions headed  respectively  by  Dr.  Schurman  and  Judge  Taft.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  just  closed. 
Among  other  subjects  treated  therein  are  various  pictures  of  reli- 
gious, educational  and  social  life  in  those  islands — of  churchmen, 
missionary  labors,  school-teachers,  institutes  of  industry,  orphan- 
ages, asylums  and  the  like.     They  are  entitled  : 

Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  \y<!2^\w^Q>n,  1900],  in 
two  vols,  of  774  pages.  (In  the  second  volume  is  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Schurman  Commission.) 

'  The  index  to  this  admirable  volume,  however,  is  in  a  very  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  one  would  barely  look  for  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  book  itself.  (See 
p.  249.) 

'  A  paper  on  these  two  atlases  (by  the  present  w;riter)  was  published  in  Records 
of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  last  year.     (See  xiii,  4-21.) 

•  Among  the  members  of  the  two  Philippine  Commissions  were  litterati,  law- 
yers, judges,  writers.     We  name  them  later. 
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Reports  of  the  Toft  Philippine  Commission  [Washington, 
190 1 ],  one  volume  of  333  pages. 

Senate  Document,  No.  igo  [S.  1.  s.  a,,  but  Washington,  1901], 
one  volume  of  283  pages.  (This  contains  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  Taft  Commission.)* 

General  Observations. 

In  our  observations  on  these  Philippine  reports  we  shall  be 
guided  by  the  following  limitations  : 

1.  In  our  strictures  thereon  no  reflection  is  meant  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Commissions,  nor 
on  all  like.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  fair-minded  men.  Any- 
how there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But,  per  contra,  others 
were  positively  unfair,  as  is  proved  too  by  their  papers  on  Philippine 
matters  published  prior  to  their  appointment  as  Commissioners. 
Therein  they  have  set  themselves  on  record  as  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  very  defendants  they  were  pledged  to  try  with  judicial 
fairness. 

2.  Nor  are  our  remarks  to  be  taken  as  bearing  against  any- 
thing else  in  their  reports  than  the  Commissioners'  treatment  of 
such  subjects  as  the  Christian  religion,  Christian  churches.  Chris- 
tian education  and  the  Christian  life  of  the  natives,  with  their 
standards  of  Christian  civiHzation. 

3.  We  observe  also  that  throughout  this  paper  we  style  as 
"  defendants  "  that  numerous  body  of  philanthropists  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  its  associated  groups, — churchmen,  prelates,  mission- 
aries, friars,  teachers,  school  oflficers  and  others,  all  dedicated  to 
religion  in  one  way  or  another,  who  in  these  reports  have  been 
denounced  as  guilty  of  divers  crimes, — of  un-Christian,  nay  even 
unnatural,  conduct. 

The  defendants  have  been  charged  with  simony,  cruelty,  rapa- 
city, sensuousness,  or,  more  briefly,  with  having  used  their  sacred 
office  and  title  mainly  for  mere  self-gratification — charges  given 
by  the  Commissioners  in  detail,  in  terms  however  that  our  pages 
refuse  to  reproduce  in  their  original  foulness. 

As  "  prosecutors  "  therefore  we  name  the  Commissioners  as  a 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  these  works  are  referred  to  respectively  as  Schurman, 
Taft,  and  Sen.  Doc. 
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body,  who  at  the  same  time  filled  the  part  of  judges,  investigators 
and  attorneys  for  the  prosecution. 

Church  Statistics  in  1898. 

To  our  task,  then.  But  a  glance,  first, — a  kind  of  bird's-eye 
view,  as  it  were,  of  the  main  agencies  lately  at  work  in  the  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment  of  the  natives  of  those  islands,  where 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Christian  pioneers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, their  successors  (as  noticed  by  chroniclers  ai^d  travellers, 
even  non-Catholic)  have  kept  to  the  task  as  staunch  upholders  of 
civilization  on  Christian  lines,  of  morality,  order,  law,  in  that  vast 
region  of  Malaysia,  of  countless  islands  large  and  small. 

In  1898,  the  year  of  the  downfall  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  three 
great  archipelagos  of  Philippines,  Marianas,  and  Carolines,  there 
were  in  service  throughout  the  islands  1642  priests,  churchmen  of 
divers  ranks,  five  of  them  bishops,  one  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  ; 
then  clergy  of  lower  degree, — vicars-general,  parrocos,  mission- 
aries, nearly  all  members  of  religious  orders. 

According  to  Dr.  Schurman  (whose  figures  we  reproduce 
here),  the  clergy  of  the  Philippines  numbered  about  2383.  They 
were  communicated  to  him  (he  says)  by  the  Church  authorities 
at  Manila ;  and  the  figures  are  no  doubt  right.  But  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  they  represent  the  totality  of  membership  in  the 
several  orders  of  churchmen,  not  only  in  actual  service  in  the 
islands,  but  the  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods — clerics  and 
laics  also  at  work  abroad  in  houses  and  colleges  of  their  order  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Hence  the  figures  given  by  the 
Doctor  are  misleading.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  statistics  for  the 
Augustinians,  who  numbered  (he  says)  644,  are  included  203 
students  in  Spain,  in  course  of  education  at  colleges  of  their  oraci 
at  Valladolid  and  La  Vid,  in  preparation  for  active  mission  service 
in  eastern  lands,  in  care  of  their  province,  as  the  Philippines  and 
China.  But,  as  said  above,  the  number  of  priests  in  the  islands 
in  1898  was  only  1642.  Here  are  the  Doctor's  figures  [i,  133- 
136]:  Augustinians,  644;  Benedictines,  14;  Capuchins,  36; 
Dominicans,  528;  Franciscans,  475  ;  Jesuits,  164;  Lazarists,'  35, 

*  Laearists  as  commonly  known  in  the  U.  S.  appear  in  Spanish  statistics  vari- 
ously as  Paulos,  Paulistas,  de  San  Vicente  de  Paulo.  Officially  Lazarists  are 
known  as  members  of  the  Congregatio  Missionum,  whence  the  letters  "C.  M."  after 
their  names. 
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of  whom  27  only  were  priests ;  Recoletos,  or  discalced,  unshod 
Augustinians,  522.  While  of  native  clergymen — "indigenas," 
there  were  (according  to  Judge  Taft)  [p.  24]*  150,  "in  charge  of 
small  parishes."  All,  however,  employed,  as  were  their  white 
brothers,  in  various  branches  of  philanthropic,  religious,  and 
educational  work. 

In  the  Philippines,  it  may  be  stated,  were  967  districts  with 
care  of  souls, — parishes,  746 ;  mission  parishes,  105  ;  then  misiones 
activas  (whore  heathens  were  to  be  converted,  as  in  Mindanao 
and  some  parts  of  Luzon),  116.  In  all,  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  islands  for  1897-1898  was  6,559,998  souls.'^ 

Here  are  some  census  figures  regarding  church  statistics  of 
various  denominations  in  the  United  States  that  perhaps  may  be 
of  interest.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  non- 
Catholic,  and  are  as  follows  : 


Methodist  (17  bodies) 
Baptists  (13  bodies)   .    . 
Presbyterians  (12  bodies) 


Ministers. 

39,a2o 

35,564 
12,207 


Churches. 

56,787 
51.142 
15,315 


Communicants. 

6,084,755 
4,629,487 
1,635,016 


or,  on  an  average,  one  minister  for  every  155  Methodists;  one  for 
every  130  Baptists;  one  for  every  133  Presbyterians.  [From 
Literary  Digest,  N,  Y.,  for  January  31,  1903,  p.  158.] 

In  1 898,  in  our  Malaysian  groups  of  archipelagos  with  a  Cath- 
olic population  (as  said)  of  6,559,998  souls,  in  charge  of  1642 
missionaries,  we  thus  have  on  similar  average,  one  Catholic  priest 
for  every  3995  natives, — a  fact  that  goes  to  show  very  conclu- 
sively that  Catholic  friars  by  no  means  were  overrunning  the  Phil- 
ippines. No,  those  islands  were  most  assuredly  not  a  "  priest- 
ridden  land."  The  various  orders  of  churchmen  (named  above), 
it  may  be  observed,  entered  missionary  service  in  the  Philippines 
in  the  following  years:  Augustinians,  in  1565;  Franciscans,  in 
1577 ;  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  in  1581  (the  latter  driven  from  the 


*  From  other  sources,  however,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  native  priests  in 
the  Philippines  was  675  ;  while  the  total  regular  clergy  was  only  967,  or  in  all  1642. 

'  The  above  paiish  figures  and  population  census  are  from  Judge  Taft's  Report 
[p.  23]  and  they,  too,  are  right. 
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islands  in  1768,  returned  in  1859);  Recoletos,  in  1606;  Capuchins, 
in  1886,  and  Benedictines  in  1895.® 

Besides  there  was  another  class  of  civilizing  agencies  in  those 
islands,  all  doing  steady  and  healthful  service,  bodies  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted  from  our  rolls  of  honor — the  various  sister- 
hoods of  (women)  religious  in  those  archipelagos,  as  Assumption- 
ists  (miswritten  "  Ascensionists  "  by  Dr.  Schurman)  [ii,  458],  or 
sisters  de  la  Asuncion,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ;  Domini- 
canesses ;  Franciscans,  in  number  thirty-four — all  tertiaries  or 
members  of  third  orders ;  then  Sisters  of  Charity — gentlewomen 
trained  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  neighbor  as  teachers,  guar- 
dians of  maidenhood,  nurses — all  devoted  to  various  works  of 
beneficence  in  school-room,  hospital,  asylum,  beaterio,  while  simi- 
larly all  were  adepts  of  greater  or  less  skill  in  the  practice  of 
homelike  virtues,  preeminently  peculiar  of  the  feminine  world  in 
every  Christian  commonwealth — contemplation  and  prayer,  other- 
wise the  love  of  learning  on  lofty  lines  with  the  love  of  God — 
religion — basis  of  true  exalted  patriotism.  (At  this  writing  the 
number  of  these  self-sacrificing  women-philanthropists  in  those 
tropical  regions  is  not  known,  with  the  two  exceptions  above.') 

Renowned  among  the  islanders  were  the  four  great  beaterios 
— homes,  retreat-houses,  as  well  as  boarding-schools,  for  needy 
maidens,  thence  styled  beatas.  They  were  the  following :  de  la 
Compania  de  Jesus,  or  San  Ignacio,  founded  in  1684,  by  Ignacia 
de  Espiritu  Santo,  a  pious  mestiza  of  Binondo ;  St.  Catharine  of 
Siena,  founded  by  Dominicans  under  their  provincial,  Juan  de 
San  Domingo,  in  1696,  both  of  Manila  origin  ;  San  Sebastian  of 
Calumpang,  founded  in  17 19  by  four  Indian  maidens,  though 
seventeen  years  later,  in  1736,  put  under  the  direction  of  Reco- 
letas  ;  then  Santa  Rita  of  Cascia,  founded  at  Pasig,  in  1740,  by  the 
eamest-souled  and  very  energetic  parroco  of  that  pueblo,  Felix 
de  Trillo,  Augustinian,  under  the  title  of  la  Concepdon. 

Then  there  were  orphan  asylums.     Thus,  at  Mandaloya,  a  few 

*  Information  as  to  the  date  of  entrance  of  the  Lazarists  is  not  at  hand.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Schurman,  the  Lazarists  arrived  in  1862.      '^Schurman,  i,  135.] 

'  But  since  these  pages  were  put  in  print,  we  learn  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
the  islands  numbered  184,  of  whom  147  were  Spanish,  22  mestizas,  14  Filipinas,  and 
one  Portuguese. 
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miles  distant  from  Manila,  where  the  Augustinians  had  an  asylum 
for  girls,  established  in  1883,  were  several  Indian  sisters — natives 
— who,  with  their  Spanish  sisters  of  the  Asuncion,  cared  for 
122  orphan  girls,  whom  they  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught. 
During  the  late  invasion  of  the  islands,  these  Indian  maidens, 
driven  with  the  others  from  their  home,  fled  to  Manila  for  shel- 
ter. At  Mandaloya,  the  little  girls  were  taught  needle-work,  em- 
broidery, laundry,  ironing,  and  such  other  industries  as  would 
enable  them  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

While  at  Tambobong,  not  far  from  Manila,  was  a  similar  es- 
tablishment for  boys,  that  previously  had  been  conducted  at 
Malabon,  still  earlier  at  Guadalupe,  a  pueblo  in  care  of  Augus- 
tinians, where,  in  1882,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Consola- 
tion, and  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  the  Fathers  established  the 
first  orphanage  in  Luzon,  transferred  thither  from  Mandaloya, 
now  given  over  to  girls.  At  Tambobong  asylum,  145  little  lads 
(without  father  or  mother)  were  trained  as  printers,  bookbinders, 
tailors.  In  1 898,  or  soon  after,  both  asylums  were  destroyed,  with 
their  libraries,  museums,  machinery,  and  all. 

In  care  then  of  those  guardians  of  Christian  society,  of  its 
shrines,  homes  of  learning  and  industry,  throughout  the  various 
islands,  were  many  institutions  that  make  for  the  higher  life  of 
mankind — establishments  of  religion,  education,  public  benefi- 
cence, some  of  them  dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  re-discovery 
of  the  Philippines  under  Legazpi  and  his  companion,  the  Friar 
cosmographer  and  sailor,  Urdaneta,  of  the  Augustinians. 

Thus  in  1 897-1 898,  as  we  learn  from  official  statistics,  in  the 
Philippines  and  its  sister  groups,  were  the  following  institutions  of 
the  higher  life :  university,  one ;  colleges  (number  not  known) ; 
seminaries  for  cleric  training,  five ;  orphanages,  two ;  hospitals, 
ten;  pueblo,  or  common  schools,  for  Indians,  2140;  beaterios,  or 
homes  for  maidens,  four ;  besides  many  societies  or  guilds  of  reli- 
gious and  beneficial  character  attached  to  the  several  churches  in 
cities  and  pueblos,  known  variously  as  confraternities,  sodalities — 
hermandades.  Named  in  Phihppine  statistics  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: hermandad  de  la  Misericordia,  thsA.  as  early  as  1596  estab- 
lished the  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  though  a  still  earlier 
asylum  for  the  sick — San  Lazaro,  had  been  opened  in   1578,  by 
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the  Franciscan  lay  brother  Juan  Clemente ;  then  the  Recoleto 
confraternity  of  Jesus  Nazareno,  founded  in  165  i  ;  the  confrater- 
nities of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  at  Manila  Cathedral  church 
in  1604,  and  a  similar  guild  at  Binondo  in  1681  ;  while  from  the 
first  years  of  their  entrance  into  Philippine  fields  Augustinian  and 
Dominican  had  erected  branch  fraternities  of  their  order  in  well 
nigh  every  mission-town.  In  1571,  Cebu  witnessed  the  formation 
of  the  first  confraternity  in  the  islands — Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Cor- 
rea,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Girdle,  by  pioneer  Augustinians  ;  Manila, 
the  second  shortly  after. 

In  his  "  Exhibit "  [No.  vi] — a  valuable  and  very  interesting 
display  of  "  Public  Instruction  .  .  .  during  Spanish  Sover- 
eignty "  in  those  islands,  Dr.  Schurman,  though  naming  the 
greater  number  of  these  establishments  of  high  rank,  of  religious 
and  social  eminence,  still  has  omitted  some,  as  will  be  noticed. 
[^Schurman,  ii,  456-476.^°] 

Charges  Against  the  Reports. 

In  our  analysis  of  these  reports  we  purpose  to  show  that  in 
framing  them  the  Commissioners,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  judi- 
cial as  well  as  historic  equity,  were  in  fault  also  on  many  points  of 
vital  importance  to  the  defendants. 

I.  Because  of  numerous  omissions  in  the  evidence  accepted, 
however,  by  the  Commissioners  as  conclusive — evidence,  more- 
over, that  bore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  defence,  on  such  points  as 
{a)  the  primal  and  contemporary  state  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment in  the  Philippines ;  {b)  the  present  fairly  high  character  of 
the  natives  for  intellectual  and  moral  virtuousness ;  [c)  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  uplifting  the  Philippines  and  other  Malaysian 
island-groups  to  a  lofty  plane  of  domestic  and  social  welfare ,  {d) 
with  school  facilities  and  good  results  therefrom  in  even  far  dis- 
tant islands  of  those  great  archipelagos. 

Again,  in  these  reports  you  will  find  little  or  no  mention, 
except  maybe  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  of  the  innumerable 

"*  In  this  respect  the  Taft  report  is  meagre,  in  fact  very  deficient,  the  Judge 
(unless  we  mistake)  mentioning  only  San  Jos6  College  at  Manila,  that  had  been 
opened  in  1601,  by  the  Jesuit  visitor  of  their  missions — Luis  Gomez.  [^Sen.  Doc, 
26-46.] 
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monuments  of  intellective  and  material  art,  as  shrines,  church- 
buildings,  conventos,  libraries,  cabinets  of  physics,  of  natural  his- 
tory, many  of  them  centuries  old,  with  no  others  like  them  in 
Eastern  or  Asiatic  lands,  all  in  charge  of  scholarly  and  enthusiastic 
men  and  women  devoted  to  lofty  planes  of  thought, — all  tokens 
of  high-grade  civilization,  to  be  discerned  (let  it  be  marked  very 
plainly)  only  in  countries  and  lands  of  thorough  Christian  ideals. 
As  a  most  striking,  though  very  gloomy,  contrast  to  this  picture 
here  with  deep  pity  we  need  but  a  glance  at  the  semi-barbaric 
islands  in  Malaysia  not  under  Christian  influence  or  sway — the 
Sulu,  or  Jolo  group,  then  Borneo,  Java,  where  the  natives,  under 
the  fetters  of  Mammon,  are,  as  it  were,  little  else  than  savages, 
or  bondsmen  to  grasping  money-making  European  taskmasters 
and  traders. 

The  omission  in  these  reports  of  the  above-named  material 
proofs  of  intellective  worth  among  the  Philippines  is  to  be  empha- 
sized very  strongly.  Throughout  their  papers  (we  must  add), 
the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  lacking  in  appreciative,  if 
not  even  friendly,  spirit  also ;  to  have  displayed  throughout  an 
unkindly  tone  with  reference  to  all  Christian  concerns,  while 
sparing  (as  will  appear)  no  space  for  the  embalmment  therein  of 
whatever  could  be  raked  together  derogatory  in  any  way  to  the 
manifold  grandeur  of  Christian  aestheticism  in  the  East. 

2.  Because  evidence,  which  was  not  lacking  to  the  defence, 
if  admitted  at  all,  was  accepted  in  grudging,  unhandsome  spirit, 
as  it  were.  Thus,  while  in  the  Schurman  report,  as  observed, 
some  of  these  model  art-works  have  been  named,  in  his  succes- 
sor's only  one  has  been  mentioned.     (See  above.) 

3.  Moreover,  the  prosecution  has  admitted  as  final  and  con- 
clusive, without  the  slightest  substantiation — proof  of  any  kind, 
whatever  testimony,  even  of  the  flimsiest,  could  be  twisted  and 
stretched,  to  the  discredit  of  the  defendants. 

4.  In  many  of  their  allusions  to  Philippine  life,  ideals,  cus- 
toms, people,  missionaries,  institutions,  and  the  Hke,  Christianity, 
that  is,  the  Catholic  religion,  if  referred  to  at  all,  is  with  deprecia- 
ting tone.  Here  are  some  samples.  In  touching  on  school  mat- 
ters, Dr.  Schurman  declares  it  a  faulty  practice,  a 

"mistaken  idea  of  putting  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  before 
reading  and  writing."      [Schurman,  ii,  457.] 
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Judge  Taft,  too,  finds  occasion  for  censure,  in  that 

"  in  the  typical  provincial  school  at  first  a  kind  of  religious  primer 
was  read  in  the  native  language,  and  that  later  a  book  on  Christian 
doctrine  was  taught. "      \_Taft,  106.] 

Indeed.  So  it's  wrong,  then,  to  teach  young  children  their 
religion  ?  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  and  as  we  stoutly  believe,  it  is 
still  healthy  common  practice  in  all  well  brought  up  Christian 
home-circles  to  teach  a  child  the  principles  of  good  behavior  at  its 
mother's  knee,  long  too  before  it  has  entered,  or  even  dreamed  of, 
the  very  entangling  mysteries  of  A-B-C  books,  or  pot-hooks. 
Why  then  in  the  Philippines  should  similar  ethical  usage  be 
deemed  out  of  place  ? 

Judge  Taft,  moreover,  fairly  revels,  it  seems,  in  his  fancy  for 
flaw-picking  at  the  slightest  chance  in  any  matters  that  may  be 
interpreted  to  the  disfavor  of  churchmen.  Just  here  one  instance 
merely.  In  his  report,  where  engaged  in  building  up  a  case 
against  the  defendants,  in  order  apparently  to  score  a  point  to  their 
discomfort,  he  has  taken  their  testimony  to  pieces,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  in  full ;  then  quotes  some  fragments,  which  apparently  put 
the  defendants  in  the  wrong.  Thus  to  a  consideration  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans  the  Judge  allots  a  little 
over  a  page  \Taft,  25,  26]  ;  to  the  Augustinian  provincial  less  than 
two  lines  \Jd.,  26,  27],  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Jaro  less  than  ten 
[/</.,  29],  or  at  most  in  all  a  very  meagre  two  pages,  though  else- 
where these  very  defendants  have  been  styled  by  the  Judge  as 
men  of  high  rank.  Though  printed  in  a  wholly  different  work, 
one  may  find  in  full  the  testimony  of  these  three  churchmen 
\Sen.  Doc,  63-71,  for  Villegas  of  the  Franciscans ;  71-80,  for 
Lobo,  of  the  Augustinians ;  1 12-122,  for  the  bishop] — a  book, 
however,  as  may  be  noticed,  of  wholly  different  title,  one  more- 
over, that  the  reader  of  the  Judge's  report  will  not  likely  know 
anything  about  until  maybe  long  after  his  mutilations  have 
wrought  their  effect  in  the  reader's  mind.  (Later  we  will  give 
other  samples  of  the  Judge's  expertness  in  word-twisting.) 

Again  Judge  Taft  is  more  than  once  in  conflict  with  his  own 
words.  Thus,  to  churchmen  in  the  Philippines  he  pays  a  rather 
neat  eulogy  by  saying  that 

"the  friar  .  .  .  was  usually  the  only  man  of  intelligence  and 
education."      {Taft,  24.] 
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Again  that 

"There  were,  of  course,  many  educated  gentlemen  of  high  moral 
standards  among  the  friars.  The  bishops  and  provincials  who  testified 
were  all  of  this  class."      \Id.,  28.] 

While  per  contra  of  the  natives  he  declares  that 

" .  .  ,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  credulous  and 
childlike"  \Id.,  15],  an  " ignorant  people. "      [///.,  32.] 

Yet  all  of  a  sudden  when  treating  of  the  charges  brought  by 
these  self-same  "  ignorant "  and  "  credulous  "  prosecutors  agkinst 
their  old-time  missionaries  and  friends — "  gentlemen  {tod)  of  high 
moral  standards," — the  Judge  with  a  rather  unaccountable  face- 
about  movement  would  have  us  not  believe  these  defendants. 
That  is,  to  use  his  own  words, 

**  the  charges  (^against  churchmen)  have  considerable  truth  in  them  " 
[///.,  29];  ".  .  .  the  statements  of  the  bishops  and  friars  .  .  . 
cannot  be  accepted  as  accurate. "      \Id.,  30.] 

In  fact,  in  these  kaleidoscope-looking  reports,  so  commonly 
in  them  are  admissions  in  favor  of  the  defendants  matched  with 
denouncements  of  everything  churchly,  that,  according  wholly 
to  his  own  proper  frame  of  spirit,  be  this  friendly  or  adverse  to 
churchman,  the  reader  may  be  warranted  in  drawing  pretty  much 
any  kind  of  conclusion  he  is  seeking, — a  seeming  abnormality 
however  of  unscholarly  psychology,  exemplified  in  the  reports 
of  the  very  Commissioners  themselves,  who,  though  arguing  seem- 
ingly from  self-same  premises  (the  evidence  in  their  reports  being 
practically  identical),  yet  reach  conclusions  diametrically  opposite. 

Thus,  in  describing  the  high  grade  of  refinement  among  the 
Philippines,  Dr.  Schurman  styles  them  as  "  civilized."  \Schur- 
man,  12.] 

**  A  majority  of  the   inhabitants  {he  says  are)  possessed 

of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. "     \Id.,  16.] 

There  are 

"provinces  .     .       whose   people   are   most   highly   civilized." 

\Id,  18.] 

But,  according  to  the  Judge,  these  very  same  people  are  "  igno- 
rant," etc.     [See  quotations  ahead.] 
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Again,  according  to  the  Doctor, 

"  the  normal  school,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  at  Manila, 

has  done  good  work  in  training  teachers,  etc.      [Schurman,  i,  34.] 

The  Judge,  however,  with  no  exception,  would  have  us  believe 
(in  his  section  on  "  Education  under  Spanish  rule  ")  that 

"native    teachers  (^are)    tediously    mechanical,   noisy,  and    hardly 
effective,  or  economical. "      {_Tqft,  105,  106.] 

That  is  to  say,  in  these  reports  where  now  and  then  one  Com- 
missioner hails  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  intellectual  firmament 
of  the  Philippines,  the  other  at  no  time  seems  to  descry  aught  but 
hopeless  chaos  and  gloom.  The  Doctor  styles  the  Philippines 
enhghtened ;  the  Judge,  barbaric.  Or,  more  briefly,  to  sum  up 
these  few  vari-colored  illustrations  of  judicial  conflicts  relating  to 
the  religious,  ethical,  and  social  characteristics  of  those  islanders 
(of  which  the  reader  will  meet  several  others  before  ending  these 
pages),  the  deductions  in  matters,  too,  of  very  weighty  moment 
drawn  by  the  Commissioners  (they  say)  from  the  testimony  of 
their  own  witnesses,  will  be  found  in  conflict  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  Commissioners  themselves 
are  in  open  conflict  with  one  another. 

We  need  here  make  a  reflection  that  we  have  long  been  pon- 
dering over,  in  view  of  the  almost  absolute  unqualified  condem- 
nation (in  these  reports)  of  the  whole  past  in  the  Philippines,  of 
all  systems  of  rule,  of  ethics,  piety,  faith,  law,  good  works,  in 
brief,  of  the  grandeurs  of  our  Christian  Malaysia — glories  that 
yet  have  been  attested  with  enthusiastic  praise  by  numberless 
travellers,  scholars,  explorers,  even  non-Catholic.  Was  there  then 
(in  1 899- 1 900)  at  Manila  in  and  around  these  two  courts  of  our 
Commissioners  some  mysterious,  occult,  (maybe  even)  mischief- 
making  power  at  work  to  set  at  odds  with  one  another  all  con- 
cerned in  those  courts  of  inquiry  and  trial — judges,  witnesses, 
prosecutors  ? — to  mislead  them  in  defiance  even  of  their  own  phil- 
osophic— nobler — instincts  of  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  ?  And  did  this  malign  genius  (as  at  times  seems  to  have 
happened  in  America  and  Europe,  why  then  not  in  Asia  ?)  not  try 
its  hardest  with  the  aid  of  cable  and  printing-press  to  blot  out 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  all  respect  for  their  one- 
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time  happy  and  prosperous  sacred  and  civil  estate,  to  overturn  in 
their  souls  every  mark  of  regard  and  love  for  the  Christian  faith, 
for  Christian  law,  for  Christian  policy?  (Of  similar  evil  influences 
against  our  schools,  altars,  and  homes,  here,  and  in  Europe,  we 
have  read  before.)     But  let  this  go  as  a  mere  reflection. 

Genesis  of  the  Reports. 

So  much  then  for  a  mere  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of  our 
field  of  instruction,  and  scholastic  entertainment  in  these  four 
volumes  of  Manila  reports, — a  general  perspective  of  the  work 
done  in  those  high  assemblies  in  the  Philippines. 

Now  for  our  analysis  of  these  reports  in  detail.  And  first  as 
to  the  genesis  of  the  courts  themselves,  that  in  their  legislative  and 
judicial  pomp  and  grandeur,  in  their  sittings  at  Manila  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  just  passed,  gave  Malaysia  a  forecast 
of  the  new  rule  and  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  first  Commission  (under  Dr.  Schurman)  (it  may  be  pre- 
mised) began  its  hearings  in  the  early  summer  of  1899,  less  than 
a  year  after  the  downfall  of  Spain  in  the  East.     \_Schurman,  i,  i.] 

At  this  time,  we  may  observe,  outside  of  Spain  knowledge  of 
the  Philippines  was  meagre  enough.  As  shown  in  our  encyclo- 
pedias, histories,  and  atlases,  those  islands  were  practically  a  terra 
incognita  of  common  reputation  only  for  henip  and  cigars. 

Members  of  this  Commission  were :  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 
LL.D.;  Major  General  El  well  S.  Otis,  of  the  U.  S.  Army;  Rear 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  of  the  U,  S.  Navy ;  Charles  Denby,  LL.D., 
lawyer,  diplomat,  formerly  Minister  to  China ;  Dean  Conant  Wor- 
cester, professor  of  zoology  and  botany ;  while  John  R.  McArthur 
was  appointed  Secretary  and  Counsel  of  the  Commission,  and 
Rutherford  Corbin,  Assistant  Secretary.     \_Schurman,  i,  i.] 

This  Commission  was  charged  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
life  in  those  Asiatic  archipelagos,  to  suggest  solutions  of  problems 
bearing  on  "  order,  peace  and  public  welfare,"  while  it  was  in- 
structed, moreover,  to  observe  due  regard  for  "  all  ideals,  customs 
and  institutions  "  of  the  inhabitants," — all  problems,  it  may  be 

11  "Tribes,"  however,  is  the  word  used  by  President  McKinley  in  his  letter  of 
instructions  to  the  first  Commission,  for  which  see  Schurman,  i,  186. 
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added,  that  so  far  in  the  history  of  philosophic  and  political  specu- 
lations have  taxed  gravely  the  wisdom  of  even  the  sagest  geniuses 
among  men. 

It  is  matter  for  deep  reflection  that  our  own  non-white  fellow 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States — blacks,  mulattos,  Indians,  as  well 
as  people  of  other  colors,  are  not  yet  on  the  same  social,  if  not 
also  political,  standing  with  whites. 

The  second  Commission  (under  Judge  Taft)  opened  its  ses- 
sions 

"  in  July  (1900)  and  continued  from  time  to  time  until  late  in  Octo- 
ber " 

of  the  same  year,  having  begun 

"its  legislative  and  executive  duties  under  the  instructions  of  the 
President  " 

on  the  first  of  September  previous.  \Taft,  16,  19.]  Members  of 
this  commission  were  William  H.  Taft,  Dean  C.Worcester,  Luke  E. 
Wright,  Henry  C.  Ide,  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy.  {Taft,  15.]  As  to  the  other  officers 
of  this  Commission,  and  the  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  its  pre- 
decessor, positive  information  is  lacking.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Schurman  Commission,  whose  report  in  a  way  is 
rather  favorable  to  the  defendants,  was  withal  somewhat  too  manly, 
of  too  independent  frame,  to  suit  the  schemes  of  interested  par- 
ties in  the  political  and  commercial  world  in  the  United  States, 
especially  that  had  an  eye  mainly  on  the  mere  material  possibili- 
ties in  the  Philippines.  (The  race  of  "  boomers  "  of  various  kinds 
was  not  yet  extinct.)  So  much,  then,  for  the  personnel  of  the  two 
Commissions, 

Mode  of  Procedure  in  the  Commissions. 

Now  for  a  panorama  of  their  acts,  during  the  years  1899- 
1900.  From  details  gleaned  here  and  there  in  their  reports  as  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  employed  in  assembly — a  very  important 
feature  for  the  student  in  order  to  discern  the  significance  of  their 
moves  in  this  stupendous  drama  of  politics — we  learn  that 

"  in  preparing  their  several  papers  the  members  of  the  Commission 
(the  first)  derived  data  not  only  from  Spanish  books  and 
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documents,     .     .     .     but  also  from  evidence  taken  from  witnesses, ' ' 
\Schurman,  ii,  vii.] 

These  witnesses,  as  we  learn  elsewhere  in  the  Doctor's  report, 
were  46,  their  names  appearing  in  the  index  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  [ii,  477-486]  ;  and  among  them,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  were  only  three  churchmen,  of  whom  more 
later  on. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  before  the  second  Commission 
(under  Judge  Taft)  number  38,  to  be  found  with  their  testimony 
iji  extenso  in  Sen.  Doc,  47-283.  Eleven  of  them  were  church- 
men, two  of  whom  had  already  testified  before  Dr.  Schurman. 
Thus,  of  the  84  witnesses  before  the  two  Commissions,  twelve 
only  were  for  the  defence,  in  fact  were  defendants  themselves. 

The  reader  is  not  to  overlook  this  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
clergy  in  the  Philippines  and  its  sister  archipelagos,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  in  number,  were  in  control,  not  only  of  many  institu- 
tions of  learning,  art-work,  science ;  of  colleges,  seminaries,  pue- 
blo schools,  established  throughout  those  islands,  but  besides  were 
entrusted  as  so  many  bulwarks  of  order,  peace,  and  law,  with 
certain  government  functions  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  especially 
where  Indians  were  the  sole  population.  Here  in  a  general  way  the 
missionaries  were  the  instructors,  guides,  caretakers  of  the  Philip- 
pine commonwealth  in  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns.  For  these 
duties  the  friars  had  received  especial  training  in  their  colleges  in 
Europe.  They  were  expert  in  the  management  of  Indians.  While 
also,  it  may  be  noted,  such  blending  of  the  two  fields  of  Church  and 
civil  authority  and  power  in  the  Philippines  in  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, who,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  minister  of  religion,  as  well 
as  the  main  person  of  prominence  or  standing  among  the  natives 
themselves,  is  frequently  described  in  these  reports  \Taft,  25, 
26],  though  never  in  commendatory  terms.  In  our  Government 
schools  for  Indians  "  out  West,"  similar  union  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  person  of  one  and  the  same  incumbent,  whether  mere  trader, 
politician,  money-maker,  or  even  minister  of  God,  has  been  exem- 
plified often.  (But  this,  however  fruitful  in  reflections,  is  a  digres- 
sion.) As  to  the  Doctor's  valuation  of  topics  of  such  magnitude, 
we  return  to  his  reports.  There  we  find  a  paper  of  but  yYi  pages 
in  length  at  the  furthest,  devoted   to  clergy  \Schurtnan,  i,  130- 
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136];  toeducation,  another  paper  of  25  pages  [/<:/.,  i,  17-42];  and 
a  third,  on  "  Public  Instruction  in  the  Philippines  during  the  time 
of  Spanish  Sovereignty,"  otherwise  "  Plxhibit  VI,"  of  20  pages 
\Jd.,  ii,  456-476].  That  is,  of  the  775  pages  of  his  reports,  only 
52^,  not  as  much  as  7  percent.,  have  been  devoted  to  the  main 
civilizing  agencies  at  work  in  the  Philippines  in  their  various  fields 
of  peace,  wherein  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  about  7,000,000 
souls  were  concerned — a  somewhat  meagre  allowance  of  literature 
(it  may  be  remarked)  on  the  main  subject  of  all — a  species  of  lit- 
erary vacuity  that  would  indicate,  it  seems,  somewhat  of  a  lack  of 
proportion  with  the  balance  of  the  Doctor's  report. 

But  to  continue  with  our  Schurman  sessions,  wherein  we  are 
told  that 

**  the  witnesses  came  in  freely,  .  .  .  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  they  represented  all  varieties  of  opinion."  [Schurman, 
ii,  vii.] 

A  picturesque  description,  this,  of  admirable  fairness  in  appear- 
ance— a  bit  of  rhetorical  fancy,  however,  of  "  putting  the  thing 
which  is  not  for  the  thing  which  is,"  that  (as  far  as  the  reports 
themselves  go)  is  without  but  a  very  faint  scintilla  of  truth. 

At  the  very  most,  of  Dr.  Schurman's  46  witnesses,  three 
churchmen  only  appeared,  merely  however  as  teachers ;  they 
were  questioned  by  the  Commission  merely  on  educational  sub- 
jects. They  were  the  Dominican  rector  of  the  University  of  Manila, 
Father  Santiago  Paya,  and  two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Miguel  Saderra, 
of  the  Ateneo,  and  Pedro  Torra,  of  the  Normal  School  [^Schur- 
man, ii,  242,  278].  While,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  the  other 
witnesses,  43  in  number,  were  for  the  prosecution,  nearly  all  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  defendants,  where  they  were  not  professedly 
in  open  antagonism  to  them. 

The  "  varieties  of  opinion  "  besides  that  the  Doctor  refers  to, 
seem  from  the  reports  to  have  been  little  else  than  a  mass  of  un- 
clean, harsh  and  loathsome  details  regarding  Church  affairs,  and 
very  "  Maria-Monkish  "  in  looks, — anti-Catholic,  anti-Christian. 
In  this  respect  about  the  only  difference  between  the  reports  of 
the  two  Commissioners  is  that  while  Dr.  Schurman  publishes,  of 
course,  all  his  anti-friar  testimony  (without  comment,  however), 
the  Judge  all  through  seems  to  believe  it ;  nay,  even  goes  out  of 
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his  way  to  support  it  with  the  prestige  of  his  judicial  mantle. 
Thus,  after  traversing  some  wtxy  foul  charges  against  Philippine 
churchmen,  he  thinks  to  account  for  their  frailty  by  saying  they 
came  to  the  islands 

**from  the  peasant  class  in  Andalusia — "      \Taft,  28.] 

an  allusion,  by  the  way,  to  this  one-time  old  Mahometan  strong- 
hold in  Spain,  that,  like  other  neat-looking  fancies  of  rhetoric  in 
these  reports,  happens  to  have  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact. 
After  some  considerable  research  into  the  birthplaces  of  our 
Philippine  missionaries,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  of  all  the  Span- 
ish ecclesiastics  serving  in  those  islands  for  years  and  years  past, 
it  happens  that  there  was  one  friar  only — a  Dominican  Father, 
that  hailed  from  Andalusia, — the  one  solitary  specimen  of  that 
much  reviled  "  peasant  class."  By  the  way,  is  it  not  a  historical 
record  that  the  ancestry  of  most  of  us  Caucasians  (the  Judge,  too, 
included)  is  traceable  to  the  farming,  or  "  peasant  class,"  of  the 
olden  times  ?  With  some  display  of  fair-mindedness  Judge  Taft, 
however,  appears  to  deprecate  the  general  anti-friar  tone  of  his 
native  witnesses.  Again  and  again  he  records  his  opinion  that 
neither  religion  nor  morality  was  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
Philippine  question.     Thus  emphatically  he  declares  it 

"was  not  a  religious  question."      \_Tqft,  30.] 

Again,  that 
**  the  feeling  against  the  friars  is  solely  political."      [/<^-] 

And  still  again,  that 

"  immorality  {of  the  friars)  was  not  the  chief  ground  for  hostility — " 
[Id.,  29.] 

while,  moreover, 

"  their  immorality  as  such  (he  adds)  would  not  have  made  them  hate- 
ful to  the  people  .  .  .  the  people  do  not  feel  any  ill  will  against 
(^the  Filipino  priests')  on  this  account."     [-^.] 

And  so  on  and  so  on ;  all  which  is  very  true,  as  according  to  the 
verdict  of  scholars  (reiterated,  moreover,  by  the  Judge)  no  ques- 
tion of  ethics  is  usually  entertained  by  Katipuneros,  or  people  of 
that  stamp.    And  would  it  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  why,  even  if 
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true,  the  Judge  then  allowed  all  that  "  irrelevant  "  testimony  to  be 
published  in  extenso — in  detail  ?  Or,  in  view  of  the  grave  disedi- 
fication  resulting  therefrom,  if  the  charges  against  the  defendants 
were  false,  why,  in  the  interests  of  public  decency,  should  he  not 
have  tried  the  friar  case  ///  camera  ? — a  usage  not  uncommon  in 
our  courts  where  public  welfare  is  in  peril.  Or,  if  ethics  fails 
to  account  for  this  legal  phenomenon  at  Manila  of  suppressing  all 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  while  raking  together  every- 
thing, no  matter  how  "irrelevant,"  to  their  discredit,  may  not 
mere  politics  be  considered  as  the  dominant  factor  therein  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  genesis  of  the  Schurman  reports.  As  to 
the  nationality  of  his  witnesses,  who,  according  to  the  Doctor, 
"  came  in  freely  from  all  classes,"  etc.,  they  were  (he  says)  of 
various  European  and  Asiatic  races, — 

"American,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Chinese,  English,  French,  German 
and  Spanish."     [Schurman '\,  2.] 

in  appearance  a  rather  imposing  array  of  witnesses.  But  hardly 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  official  tally.  Of  the  names  of  the  46 
witnesses,  28  clearly  are  Spanish,  Philippine,  or  Chinese  orthogra- 
phy, thus  leaving  just  18  as  representatives  of  the  six  other  coun- 
tries in  Caucasia.  [See  the  index  in  Schurman,  ii,  477-486.] 
Again,  we  may  remark  that  while  in  any  case  involving  local 
matters,  institutions,  etc.,  the  testimony  of  residents,  especially  if 
of  long  standing,  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  admissible,  strangers  or 
new-comers  are  rigidly  held  as  "  incompetents."  In  these  reports 
then  we  protest  against  the  admission  as  evidence  of  the  testimony 
or  opinions  of  United  States  civilians  or  army  or  navy  officers — all 
practically  unfamiliar  except  from  hearsay  with  matters  and  things 
transpiring  in  a  very  new  country  discovered,  we  may  add,  only  a 
few  months  before.  The  first  Commission,  be  it  recalled,  began 
its  hearings  in  the  summer  of  1899.  (At  Manila,  however,  we 
are  witnessing  the  subversion  of  other  things  besides  Spanish.) 

Then  the  Doctor  goes  on  to  describe  the  business,  profession, 
etc.,  of  the  several  witnesses,  who  (he  says)  were 

"brokers,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  railroad  men, 
ship  owners,  educators,  public  officers."      [Schurman,  i,  2.] 
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— another  captivating  list  of  "  men  of  all  classes."  But  let  us  sift 
it  in  so  far  as  Caucasians  are  concerned,  reserving  our  remarks 
on  native  witnesses — Indians,  mestizos,  and  the  like,  for  future 
comment. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  Court,  of  the  Caucasian  wit- 
nesses all  but  three  (the  teachers  named  ahead)  were  laymen,  and 
as  their  evidence  shows  almost  to  a  man  anti-defendant,  though 
some  few,  we  admit,  were  non-committal.  Now  at  Manila,  is  it 
likely  any  more  than  elsewhere,  that  mere  civilians — men  of  affairs, 
however  keen  observers  they  may  have  been  in  matters  relating  to 
their  own  lines  of  business,  or  of  occurrences  happening  before 
their  own  eyes, — is  it  likely  that  with  topics  relating  to  the  higher 
life — with  problems  in  religion,  philanthropy,  ethics,  pedagogy, 
mission  and  church  society  work — all  problems  for  experts — is  it 
likely  they  could  be  any  more  conversant  than  our  own  fellow  lay 
citizens  at  home  ? 

Apparently  only  the  three  "  educators  "  we  ha\'e  named  else- 
where represented  the  Church  side  of  the  Philippine  question, 
and  they  were  examined  merely  (as  said)  on  matters  associated 
with  their  profession.  In  alleging  then  that  his  witnesses  repre- 
sented "  all  classes  of  the  people,"  "  all  varieties  of  opinion,"  that, 
in  brief,  they  were  experts  in  the  various  fields  of  "  political,  civil 
and  religious  liberty,"  the  Doctor  would  have  us  believe  the  thing 
which  is  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  churchmen  in 
priestly  orders  in  the  islands  numbered  1642,  "many  of  them 
besides  educated  gentlemen  of  high  moral  standards,"  and  usually 
"  the  only  men  of  intelligence  and  education," — all  persons  of 
worth  and  prominence  therefore ;  though,  moreover,  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  officers — superintendents,  teachers, 
connected  with  university,  colleges,  seminaries,  pueblo  schools  and 
beaterios, — all  experts  in  their  respective  fields  of  instruction,  dis- 
cipline, management ;  though  besides  there  were  many  hospitals, 
asylums,  orphanages,  homes, — all  centres  one  way  or  another  of 
high-class  Christian  energy,  in  intellective,  ethical  and  religious 
spheres,  yet  with  the  exception  of  the  three  "  educators  "  named, 
no  others  were  heard  by  Dr.  Schurman ;  not  a  prelate,  nor 
school  teacher,  nor  superintendent,  nor  officer  of  those  numer- 
ous institutions  of  education,  beneficence  and  charity  at  Manila 
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and  elsewhere  in  the  islands,  appeared  even  in  person  or  by 
proxy.'^ 

And  with  such  lacunae  in  the  testimony  we  are  expected  to 
take  these  reports  as  full  and  authentic  pictures  of  Philippine  soci- 
ety, life  and  manners !  What,  then,  did  Dr.  Schurman  mean  in 
alleging  that  his  witnesses  represented  "  all  classes,"  "  all 
opinions  "  ? 

In  plain  English,  however,  is  this  not  "putting  the  thing 
which  is  for  the  thing  which  is  not"? — an  unfairness  so  obvious  as 
prior  to  the  assembly  of  the  second  Commission  to  call  for  strong 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  Church  authorities  at  Manila.  Thus  we 
learn  from  Judge  Taft's  report,  that  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Mgr. 
Chapelle 

"  requested  that  in  any  investigation  into  the  matter  of  the  friars, 
the  provincials  of  the  orders,  and  the  five  bishops,  including 
the  archbishop  of  Manila,  who  were  all  of  them  friars,  should  be  given 
a  hearing. "      \Taft,  24.] 

So  defendants  in  a  case  of  supreme  interest  had  to  solicit  as 
favor  what  the  law  gives  as  right ! 

Moreover,  of  the  422  pages  of  testimony  in  the  Schurman 
reports,  consisting  mainly  of  denunciations  of  friardom,  only  19 
in  all  are  allotted  to  the  evidence  of  the  three  defendants,  who 
were  questioned  solely  on  matters  relating  to  pedagogy. 

Considerable  mystery,  by  the  way,  seems  to  veil  the  compila- 
tion of  these  reports.  Judge  Taft,  in  describing  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure followed  by  his  fellow  commissioners,  states  that 

"  much  formal  evidence  was  taken  and  transcribed,  but  more  was 
gathered  from  informal  conversation  when  no  stenographer  was 
present."      \Taft,  15.] 

An  admission    that  seems  to  mean  a  great  deal    more  than  it 
looks.     So  this  is  the  way  law  was  interpreted  at  Manila,  and 
problems  of  the  highest  interest  determined  "  from  informal  con- 
versation," gathered,  too,  when  "  no  stenographer  was  present !" 
But  there  are  conundrums,  not  a  few,  that  meet  us  in  our 

'-'  Should  any  of  these  various  experts  have  been  summoned,  or  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Schurman  Commission,  we  have  no  information  ;  his  reports  being  utterly 
silent  thereon. 
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Study  of  these  and  similar  vagaries  of  judicialism  at  Manila — the 
court  proceedings  of  A.  D.  1899- 1900 — gleams  of  such  steady 
and  unrelieved  one-sidedness  throughout  that  we  cannot  but 
return  to  the  belief  grounded  on  our  analysis  of  these  legal  forms, 
that  by  some  skilful  pre-arrangement  (formerly  known  as  "  hocus- 
pocus  " — a  very  ancient  legal  technicality),  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  were  to  be  "  drawn  up,  of  course  according  to  the 
evidence,"  unless  it  might  seem  advisable  (such  things  do  at  times 
happen) — to  have  the  evidence  somehow  or  other  correspond 
with  the  reports.  Such  idiosyncrasies,  we  have  heard,  are  among 
the  mysteries  and  intricacies  of  modern  law. 

The  witnesses  that  appeared  before  Judge  Taft  numbered,  as  said, 
twelve.  But  from  a  study  of  his  reports  we  find  that  some  200  or 
300  others — all  natives,  it  seems,  of  Luzon,  and  strong  for  the  prose- 
cution, appeared  before  his  Commission  by  deposition.  Thus  there 
is  a  paper  signed  by  97  "  headmen  and  leading  residents  "  of 
Aringay  in  Union  province  \Sen.  Doc,  198],  another  presented  by 
"  Clemente  Mapuraya  and  72  others,"  the  "  presidente,  counsellors 
and  inhabitants  "  of  Pamplona  in  Cagayan  province  [Id.,  220],  a 
third  from  "  Sofio  Alemdt  and  others  .  .  .  leading  men  and 
residents"  of  Tayabas  \_Id.,  224],  and  a  fourth  with  84  signatures 
from  Nueva  Caceres  [/^.,  225].'^ 

A  word  merely  about  these  "  headmen  and  leading  residents  " 
of  Luzon,  all  Indians,  or  mestizos.  From  their  depositions,  it 
appears  (as  already  said)  that  through  and  through  they  were  to 
a  man  all  strong  anti-defendants,  in  every  way,  even  if  not,  as  may 
be  deduced  from  their  language,  anti-Christian  also,  just  the  kind 
of  people  too,  I  suppose,  that  Judge  Taft  has  so  frequently  char- 
acterized as  "  ignorant,"  "  credulous,"  "  uneducated,"  etc.  How- 
ever, as  witnesses  against  the  defendants  they  seemed  to  have  been 
rated  among  the  "  competent,"  as  on  their  evidence,  in  part,  the 
Judge  has  based  his  report,  though  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
elsewhere  he  should  seek  to  discredit  his  own  tools.** 

•'  The  cabffa  de  barangay  =  headman,  was  a  petty  Indian  chieftain,  head  of  a 
settlement,  or  pueblo,  of  about  one  hundred  families.  The  "  leading  residents," 
very  likely,  were  his  subjects. 

^*  There  is  no  entry  to  show  the  domicile  of  Mapuraya,  and  associates,  likely 
Luzonians,  however,  as  were  the  others. 
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» 

We  go  back  again  to  our  Caucasian  witnesses  for  the  defence, — 
defendants  themselves,  fourteen  in  all,  counting  the  two  pedagogical 
experts  (as  said)  who  appeared  before  the  two  Commissions  twice. 

Before  Judge  Taft  appeared  the  following  eleven  defendants : 
Santiago  Paya,  provincial  of  the  Dominicans ;  '*  Juan  Villegas, 
provincial  of  the  Franciscans  ;  Jose  Lobo,  provincial  of  the  Augus- 
tinians ;  Francisco  Araya,  provincial  of  the  Recoletos ;  Alphonso 
Maria  de  Morertin,  superior  of  the  Capuchins ;  Juan  Sabater, 
superior  of  the  Benedictines ;  Miguel  Saderra  y  Mata,  vicar  supe- 
rior of  the  Jesuits ;  superior  of  the  Lazarists  (name  not  recorded) ; 
Bernardino  Nozaleda  y  Villa,  O.S.D.,  Archbishop  of  Manila; 
Andres  Ferrero,  Recoleto  Bishop  of  Santa  Isabel  of  Jaro ;  the 
Bishop  of  Vigan  (name  not  recorded).  The  evidence  given  by 
these  church  representatives  is  in  Sen.  Doc.  [47-133]. 

That  they  were  persons  of  considerable  importance  in  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  fields  we  have  these  admissions  of  Judge  Taft, 
who,  besides  styling  them  "  educated  gentlemen  of  high  moral 
standards,"  states  that 

"  the  priest  was  not  only  the  spiritual  guide  {of  the  Philippines),  but 
that  he  was  in  every  sense  the  municipal  ruler."      \Taft,  26.] 
"  The  truth  is  {he  goes  on  to  say)  that  the  whole  government  of  Spain 
in  these  islands  rested  on  the  friars."      \J(l.'\ 

Eulogy  enough,  we  may  add,  but  not  wholly  warranted  by 
either  facts  or  history.  The  Judge,  in  attributing  Mikado-like 
prerogatives  and  powers  to  Philippine  churchmen,  runs  counter  to 
historical  records  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  so. 

Chronicles  of  those  islands,  state-papers  of  Governors-general, 
etc.,  refer  continually  to  conflicts  of  power  between  the  missiona- 
ries and  the  bureaucrats  of  Manila  and  Madrid, — the  latter  a 
hungry  horde  of  civilians  in  alliance  with  Free  Masons,  Liberales, 
then  Liga  members  and  Katipuneros.  The  one  doing  their  best 
to  shield  the  natives  from  pillage,  extortion,  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  native  alcaldes  and  Spanish  officialdom, — the  bane  at  times  of 
our  own  Indian  missions  ;  the  others  just  as  intent  in  filling  their 
pockets,  as  also  at  times  is  done  by  some  of  our  own  syndicates 
of  money-seekers    masquerading    too  often    as    philanthropists. 

'*  Fathers  Paya  and  Saderra  had  appeared  as  witnesses  before  the  first  Commis- 
sion. 
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Thus  it  was  in  the  PhiHppines.  Has  the  Judge  never  read  of  the 
"  hemp  trust"  and  "  tobacco  trust  "  engineered  at  Madrid  in  order 
to  "  bleed  "  the  natives  of  Panay  and  Cagayan  ? 

At  Washington  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  a  work  of  the 
Madrid  press  more  than  half  a  century  old,  that,  with  details  in 
plenty  relating  to  the  olden  time,  shows  up  the  sharp  dealings  of 
Caucasian  exploiters  in  Luzon,  Panay,  Cebu,  and  other  islands, 
during  the  last  century  and  even  earlier.^*  Here  is  merely  one 
instance  of  many  recorded  in  our  Diccionario  of  State  interference 
with  Church  matters  to  the  great  distress  of  souls.  In  1831  (Au- 
gust 25),  Sanctos  Gomez  Maranon,  Augustinian,  Bishop  of  Cebu 
— head  city  of  the  Visayas,  petitioned  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain 
(and  pairono  real)  for  a  division  of  his  see,  which  (the  Bishop 
stated)  covered  an  immense  area  of  countless  islands  and  waters 
reaching  all  through  the  Visayas,  then  eastwardly  as  far  as  the 
Marianas.  His  plea  was  based  on  the  clear  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  souls  in  his  care  could  never  be  visited  by  him, — could 
not  be  confirmed  through  Holy  Chrism. 

Among  other  arguments  in  support  of  his  plea,  the  Bishop 
relates  that  right  after  his  consecration,  he  visited  the  isle  of 
Romblon,  and  three  provinces  in  Panay.  where  he  confirmed 
102,636  Christians;  thence  to  the  isle  of  Negros,  then  back  to 
Cebu,  where  in  one-half  only  of  that  island  he  confirmed  (those 
of  Panay  included)  23,800  souls,  though  it  took  him  one -half 
year  for  the  task.  Moreover,  he  pleads  that  his  charge  embraced 
a  million  at  least  of  souls,  scattered  through  many  islands,  of 
which  he  names  only  the  larger,  Romblon,  Samar,  Leite,  Bohol, 
Surigao,  Negros,  Tablas,  Sibuyan,  Banton,  Panay,  and  Cebu. 

He  prays  then  that  a  see  be  established  with  headquarters  at 
the  city  of  Santa  Isabel  of  Jaro,  in  Panay  isle,  with  care,  too,  of 
the  Calamianes  and  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao — two  regions  that 
with  the  Marianas  he  had  never  been  able  to  visit.  This  petition 
to  the  crown  was  in  1831.     But  Santa  Isabel  witnessed  no  bishop 

'*  See  Diccionario  Geographico,  Estadistico,  Historico  de  las  Philipinas,  etc., 
[Madrid,  1850,  in  two  vols.]  by  two  Augustinian  scientists,  Manuel  Buzela  and 
Felipe  Bravo.  Then,  too,  should  be  studied  the  Estadismo  of  that  brave  assailant  of 
crown  villainies  in  the  Philippines, — the  Augustinian  traveller  and  chronicler  Zuniga. 
[Retanaed.,  Madrid,  1893.] 
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of  its  own  until  thirty-four  years  later,  when  (on  May  27,  1865), 
the  then  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  IX,  created  that  see.'^ 

With  such  shilly-shallying  at  court  one  need  feel  little  sur- 
prise at  the  fact  that  for  one  hundred  years  or  so  the  welfare  of 
Christian  missions  in  the  East  as  well  as  elsewhere  depended 
largely  on  the  whims  of  bureaucrats  at  Madrid,  who  (at  Lisbon 
as  well)  were  apt  to  be  in  continual  conflict  with  the  Holy  See  on 
many  a  question  of  etiquette,  etc.,  among  them  church  prefer- 
ments, benefices,  and  the  like. 

No.  In  the  many  statements  of  Judge  Taft,  that  up  to  late 
times  churchmen  held  "supreme  power"  in  the  Philippines,  lies  a 
grave  blunder  against  history.  Once,  yes,  many,  many  years 
ago,  up  to  the  close  of  about  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Church  was  in  friendly  alliance  with  Caesar  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals, then,  perhaps,  you  would  have  seen  the  pueblo-missions  of 
Luzon  and  its  sister-isles  civilized,  prosperous,  happy,  so  well  as 
to  deserve  the  epithet  "  Pearl  of  Malaysia  " — a  picture  of  almost 
Utopian  grandeur  and  ethic  beauty,  as  was  that  other  charming 
lovely  Christian  mission-field  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 

Some  Facts  of  Philippine  Story. 

Here,  relative  to  old-time  Philippine  story,  are  a  few  facts  that 
have  been  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  many  a  chronicler. 

1.  As  a  rule,  not  a  Spanish  soldier  in  the  Philippines,  except 
maybe  in  Manila  in  garrison. 

2.  At  no  time  had  Spain  over  5,000  peninsulars  in  the  whole 
archipelago. 

3.  All  the  islands  were  policed  by  Indians — natives,  under 
friars,  who  guarded  them  from  Chinese  pirates  and  Moros. 

The  writer  opines  that  even  yet  Cebuans  remember  with  lov- 
ing reverence  their  heroic  fighting  missionary  of  three-quarters  ot 
a  century  ago,  Julian  Bermejo,**  of  the  Augustinians,  who,  with 

1'  For  the  plea  in  full  of  Bishop  Maraflon,  see  Buzeta-Bravo,  «/  ante  [i,  543, 
544]- 

'* Wrongly  named  "Ruiz"  in  his  otherwise  manly  and  enthusiastic  paper  in 
defence  of  Philippine  churchmen,  "The  Work  of  the  Friars,"  by  Stephen  Bonsai, 
in  North  American  Revinv  for  October,  last  year.  [See  pp.  449-^60.]  Mr.  Bon- 
sal's  paper  was  republished  a  few  months  ago  by  the  "International  Catholic  Truth 
Society,"  of  New  York. 
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his  well-drilled  corps  of  Indians,  spearmen  and  bowmen,  with  his 
little  fleet  of  ten  armored  barangayancs — a  kind  of  war  canoe, 
supplied  with  falconets,  and  even  with  a  well-equipped  signal-ser- 
vice (with  telegraphs  from  \illage  to  village)  along  the  coast,  kept 
Visaya  waters  fairly  clear  of  Mahometan  Jolo  corsairs.  (Father 
Bermejo,  who  off  and  on  was  cura  of  several  pueblos  in  Cebii  from 
1802  to  1848,  died  at  Cebu  in  185 1,  on  April  30.) 

4.  Apart  from  the  usual  local  outbreaks,  generally  in  Tagal- 
dom  (some  of  them  fierce  enough),  history  shows  an  era  almost 
unbroken  of  peace  and  comfort. 

5.  Everywhere  in  those  islands  for  generations  back  to  the 
re-discovery,  schools  sufficient  in  number  for  plain  and  forest 
natives. 

6.  Steadily  without  a  break  the  population  of  the  islands  on 
the  increase  from  the  first  general  census  in  1732  down. 

Such  are  storied  facts,  all  of  public  record,  that  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  in  our  study  of  Philippine  problems.  With  money- 
grabbers  and  Voltaireans  kept  aloof  from  our  Indians,  they  were 
fairly  comfortable  and  happy,  with  their  friar  guardians  as  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  higher  and  nobler  activities,  as  promoters  of  civi- 
lization, industries,  arts,  as  upholders  of  law  and  order,  of  mission- 
churches,  schools, — the  self- same  factors,  in  brief,  who,  with  their 
advent  to  Malaysia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  borne  thither 
with  the  blessings  of  spiritual  Christian  refinement  the  boons  of 
material  art  also, — letters,  trades,  commerce. 

But  to  conclude  with  this  bit  of  philosophic  analysis  of  our 
Commissioners'  reports.  We  are  told  by  the  Doctor  that  in  their 
solemn  judicial  assembly  at  Manila 

"Every  witness  said  what  he  wanted  to,  and  the  Commission  cor- 
dially invited  all  kinds  of  witnesses  to  appear.""  [Schurman,  ii, 
vii.] — 

a  statement  implying,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  utmost  license  of 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.     They 

'*  Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  Dr.  Schurman' s  fondness  for  broad  and  very  in- 
definite generalizations,  as  "men  of  all  classes,"  "all  classes  of  the  people,"  "all 
varieties  of  opinion,"  "all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,"  and  "every  witness  said 
what  he  wanted  to,"  etc.  But  does  such  use  of  "indefinites"  accord  fully  with 
historical  accuracy  ? 
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certainly  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  bounds.  One  of  them,  with 
almost  flippant  air,  has  even  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  his  own 
mother.  [Don  Felipe  Calderon  in  Sen.  Doc,  139.]  Others  simi- 
larly speak  to  the  dishonor  of  their  own  friends  and  relatives. 

Yes.  We  can  well  believe  that  in  this  regard  Dr.  Schurman 
speaks  truly — that  "every  witness  said  what  he  wanted."  But  in 
our  Manila  court  was  there  no  one — no  officer  then  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  order,  to  have  them  bridle  their  speech  ? 

With  this  we  close  our  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  the  two  Com- 
missions, and  the  mode  of  procedure  observed  by  them, 

"in  the  maintenance  of  order,  peace,  and  public  welfare,"  etc. 
\Schurman,  i,  186.] 

Preliminary  Conclusions. 

Preliminary  to  our  conclu.sions  thereon  we  think  then  the  fol- 
lowing points  (inspired  by  these  reports)  have  been  proved,  viz. : 
that  as  regards  the  defendants — 

1.  The  field  of  testimony  opened  by  the  prosecution  was  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

2.  The  witnesses  with  the  exception  of  fourteen,  but  in  reality 
twelve,  were  man)'  of  them  of  the  mere  riff-raff  of  Manila,  the 
most  cosmopolitan  city,  it  may  be  said,  of  Asia,  if  not  of  the  world. 

3.  No  testimony  was  barred,  everything  —  hearsay,  town- 
gossip,  slander — all  was  admitted. 

4.  There  was  no  proper  representation  for  the  defence. 

5.  No  provision  for  the  verification  of  "  evidence." 

6.  None  for  cross-examination. 

7.  While  some  of  the  judges  at  least  were  on  record  as  anti- 
defendants, — the  whole  proceeding  therefore  one  of  such  legal 
unseemliness  it  would  seem  as  in  any  court  of  review  would  inevi- 
tably call  for  rebuke,  if  not  reversal  of  judgment. 

APPENDIX. 

Among  the  many  very  singular  phenomena  in  the  four  volumes 
of  the  Philippine  reports  that  merit  special  study  we  single  out  the 
following  as  of  interest  to  our  readers.     They  refer  to — 

I.  The  interrogatories  employed  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  examination  of  native  witnesses. 
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2.  Character  of  native  witnesses  as  described  by  their  fellow- 
prosecutors. 

3.  School  facilities  and  school  work  in  the  Philippines,  etc. 

Interrogatories  Put  to  Native  Witnesses. 

As  to  the  questions  put  by  the  second  Commission  to  native 
witnesses  we  are  told  that  they  were  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion itself  \Sen.  Doc,  255],  though  prepared  by  Judge  Taft  \id., 
197],  then  published  in  the  Manila  papers,  besides  being  com- 
municated to  the  witnesses  in  written  or  printed  from.  \Jd.,  192 
212.] 

The  questions,  nineteen  in  number,  were  the  following :  ^ 

1.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  Philippines  ? 

2.  In  what  parts  of  the  islands  have  you  lived  ? 

3.  How  much  personal  opportunity  had  you  before  1896  to 
observe  the  relations  existing  between  the  friars  and  the  people  of 
their  parishes  in  a  religious,  in  a  social,  and  in  a  political  way  ? 

4.  How  many  friars  have  you  known  personally  ? 

5.  From  what  class  of  society  were  they  drawn  in  Spain  ? 

6.  What  agricultural,  or  business,  or  residence  property,  in  any 
part  of  the  islands  do  you  know  from  which  any  order  of  friars  has 
derived  income  ? 

7.  What  political  functions  were  actually  exercised  by  the  parish 
priests  in  the  islands  under  Spanish  rule  ? 

8.  What  usually  were  the  relations  between  the  heads  of  the 
Spanish  Government  here  and  the  heads  of  the  Church  ? 

9.  What  fees  were  actually  collected  by  the  parish  priests  for 
marriages,  burials,  and  christenings?  How  were  they  fixed,  if  you 
know?     What,  if  any,  was  the  effect  of  such  fees  upon  the  marriages? 

10.  What  was  the  morality  of  the  friars  as  parish  priests?  How 
much  opportunity  have  you  had  to  observe  ?  Can  you  give  me  in- 
stances ?     If  so,  please  do  so. 

11.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  ground  for  hostility  to  the 
friars  as  parish  priests  ?  Does  it  exist  against  all  the  orders  ?  Why 
the  difiFerence  ? 

12.  Charges  have  been  made  against  the  friars  that  many  of  their 
number  have  caused  the  deportation  of  Filipinos,  members  of  their 
parishes,  and  that  in  some  instances  they  were  guilty  of  physical 
cruelty.     What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  on  the  subject  ? 

13.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  morality  of  the  native  priests? 

14.  What  as  to  their  education  and  preparation  to  discharge 
clerical  duties? 

^  In  Sen.  Doc,  213-219,  the  questions  are  given  in  detail. 
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15.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  of  the 
friars  to  return  to  their  parishes  ? 

16.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  in  the  islands  of  the 
appointment  of  an  American  archbishop  ? 

17.  What  do  you  think  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which 
opportunity  would  be  given  the  ministers  of  any  church  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  religion  half  an  hour  before  the  regular  hour  ?  Would 
this  satisfy  the  Catholics  of  the  islands  in  their  desire  to  unite  religion 
with  education  ? 

18.  Will  not  the  fact  that  parish  priests,  whoever  they  may  be, 
will  have  no  political  functions,  and  no  political  influence,  and  must 
depend  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  parishioners  for  their 
support,  very  much  change  the  relation  of  the  priest  to  the  people  ? 

19.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Government 
expropriating  the  agricultural  property  justly  belonging  to  the  friars, 
paying  what  it  is  worth,  selling  it  out  in  small  parcels,  and  using  the 
proceeds  for  a  school  fund  ? 

Such,  then,  were  the  problems  in  various  realms  of  science — 
in  political  economy,  pedagogy,  state-craft,  etc.,  submitted  to  the 
native  witnesses  for  solution — conundrums,  the  most  of  them,  that 
might  easily  puzzle  scholarly  Caucasians,  not  to  speak  of  an 
"  ignorant,  credulous,  and  childlike  people,"  as  Judge  Taft  has 
termed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines. 

The  reader  will  recall,  moreover,  that,  according  to  the  Judge's 
very  emphatic  declaration,  the  Philippine  question  was  not  "  re- 
ligious," but  "merely  political;"  that  "immorality,"  etc.,  was 
not  concerned  therein.  Then,  perhaps,  in  view  of  this  deliberate 
oft-repeated  protestation  of  the  Judge,  he  will  inquire,  why  should 
the  Judge,  when  framing  these  interrogatories,  have  put  into  the 
heads  of  his  friar-hating  witnesses — Caucasian  and  Katipuneros — 
the  very  subjects  even  that  he  so  steadily,  so  positively,  had  de- 
clared were  "  irrelevant  ?  "  Why,  too,  have  paraded  their  answers  ? 
Was  this  movement,  as  well  as  others,  decreed  by  the  secret  anti- 
Catholic  propaganda  of  Manila,  or  maybe  London  ?  Katipuneros, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  members  of  a  secret  league  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, chiefly  in  Luzon,  patterned  on  Masonic  models.  Herein, 
not  very  unlike  other  anti-Christian  organizations,  they  are  not 
apt  to  let  such  things  as  morals  or  church  discipline  trouble  their 
conscience.  Nor  have  Katipuneros  ever  been  noted  as  steady 
church-goers  any  more  than  their  white  brethren  of  secret-society 
lodges  in  America  and  Europe. 
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Native  or  Mestizo  Witnesses. 

An  important  feature  in  these  reports,  as  observed  when  mak- 
ing our  analysis  thereof,  was  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  native 
or  mestizo  witnesses  served  largely  as  their  basis. 

We  give  here  some  select  tributes  to  their  worthlessness  as 
citizens,  men  of  business,  etc. 

Our  quotations,  the  reader  is  to  observe  very  closely,  are  not 
drawn  from  Spanish  sources.  They  are  taken  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Commissioners'  own  Caucasian  witnesses — anti-friars  on 
the  whole,  the  same  as  these  natives.  Following  are  several 
characterizations : 

"  The  Chinese  half-breeds  are  causing  all  the  trouble."  [Testi- 
mony of  Edwin  H.  Warner,  Schurman,  ii,  19.] 

' '  The  disturbing  element  is  really  of  mixed  blood — the  Chinese, 
and  Japanese,  and  Tagalogs.  .  .  .  You  can't  conceive  of  a 
people  where  there  is  a  worse  mixture."  [Test,  of  Neil  McLeod,  id., 
ii,  41.] 

**.  .  .  the  worst  race  .  .  .  the  Chinese  mestizo  or  half- 
caste  .  .  .  treacherous  and  unreliable,  but  they  are  smart  .  .  . 
cunning."      [Test,  of  Wm.  A.  Daland,  id.,  ii,  167.] 

**  There  is  no  business  morality  among  them  {the  Chinese)  .  .  . 
the  mestizos  .  .  .  are  very  tricky;  you  can't  put  much  confi- 
dence in  them."      [Test,  of  R.  W.  Brown,  id.,  ii,  205.] 

".  .  .  the  mestizo  ...  is  a  bad  lot  right  through." 
[Test,  of  H.  D.  C.  Jones,  id.,  ii,  216.] 

"Usually  he  {the  mestizo)  is  a  very  mean  sort  of  a  man."  [Test, 
of  Edwin  H.  Warner,  id.,  ii,  199.] 

Even  the  Judge  himself  makes  this  admission  that 

"the  number  of  Filipinos  who  are  fitted  by  nature,  education,  and 
moral  stability  to  fill  such  {judicial)  positions  is  very  small.  Very 
few  can  be  found  among  them  in  whose  integrity  and  ability  business 
men  have  confidence."      \Taft,  83.] 

While  the  genial,  upright  describer  of  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  a  resident  there  for  fourteen  years,  employs  these  terms : 

"  I  should  not  like  to  place  {he  says)  my  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
Tagal  lawyer,  to  trust  my  life  in  the  haiids  of  a  Tagal  doctor,  nor  to 
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purchase   an    estate   on    the    faith    of  a   Tagal   surveyor's    measure, 
ment."  " 

Thus  has  one  half  of  the  prosecution's  own  witnesses,  we  may- 
say,  spoken  against  the  other  half  The  friars  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  styled  "an  element  of  discord."  But  do  the  above 
gems  of  high-class  anthropology — science  of  our  fellow  man — 
display  any  marked  degree  of  harmony  among  the  anti-defendants 
themselves  ? 

Another  point  as  to  these  friar-hating  Malays — their  testi- 
mony, which  was  accepted  as  legal  and  competent  by  our  Com- 
missioners. All  through  the  evidence  of  these  Filipinos — natives, 
half-breeds,  or  Chinese  (given  by  both  Commissioners  in  their 
reports),  runs  one  continued  strain  of  invective,  obloquy,  slander, 
against  their  former  teachers  and  missionaries, — on  the  whole  a 
parrot-like  repetition,  page  after  page,  of  street  tales,  gossip  and 
hearsay,  relating  to  what  we  may  style  the  "  Maria-Monk  "  kind 
of  romances  about  "  the  secret  life  of  churchmen,"  "  church 
tariff  extortions,"  "abuse  of  confessional  secrets,"  etc.,  etc.  Yet 
from  this  wearisome  and  long-spun-out  sameness  of  language,  in 
their  testimony,  the  student,  if  he  examines  it  closely,  will  note 
two  very  remarkable  psychological  phenomena,  that  will  prove 
incentives  to  considerable  reflection  thereon.  One  is  the  fact  that 
apparently  through  some  singular  secret  and  mysterious  influence 
these  "  ignorant,  uneducated  "  hillsmen  and  plainsmen  of  Luzon 
all  have  employed  almost  the  very  same  turns  of  thought,  the 
very  same  figures  of  speech,  the  very  same  references  to  past 
events,  even  of  ages  ago,  and  so  on.  [See  Sen.  Doc.  for  the  testi- 
mony of  these  native  witnesses  from  Felipe  Calderon's,  p.  133,  to 
Francisco  Alvarez's,  p.  265.]  One  somewhat  amu.sing  instance  of 
this  peculiar  "  thought  coincidence,"  as  we  may  call  it,  is  the 
reference  by  as  many  as  eight  native  witnesses,  among  them  our 
"  headmen  and  leading  residents "  of  Aringay,  to  the  case  of 
Archbishop  Sancho  in  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

^'  Tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  by  Frederic  H.  Sawyer,  etc.,  New  York, 
1900  (p.  237),  a  book  well  worth  reading  for  its  keen  observations  of  matters  and 
things  in  general  in  those  islands. 

*"^  See  in  Sen.  Doc.  the  testimony  of  the  following  :  Torres,  186 ;  Ros,  194  ;  the 
Aringay  delegation,  200 ;  Templo,  208 ;  del  Fierro,  214;  Mercado,  251;  Mijares, 
542;  Alvarez,  258. 
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The  experience  of  this  prelate — Basilio  Sancho  de  Santa  Justa 
y  Santa  Rufina,  an  Aragonese,  member  of  the  Pious  Schools,  and 
for  twenty  years  Archbishop  of  Manila,  from  1767  to  1787,  when 
he  died,  has  so  far  sufficed  for  his  successors  in  that  see. 

Through  a  fancy  that  hitherto  native  talents  had  somehow 
wrongly  been  kept  hidden,  the  Archbishop,  who,  when  in  Spain, 
had  displayed  great  activity  in  the  suppression  of  Jesuits — (it  was 
the  era  of  the  new  infidel  re-birth  [?]  of  Europe) — withdrew  all 
regulars  in  the  Philippines  from  parish  care,  and  gave  their  charges 
to  native  incumbents.  These  Indians  were  ordained  by  him  in 
such  numbers  as  to  give  rise  to  a  saying  at  Manila  that 

*  *  Que  no  se  encontraban  bogadores  para  los  pancos,  porque  a  totos  los 
habia  ordenado  el  arzobtspo, ' ' 

— "  One  need  not  look  any  longer  for  boatmen,  as  the  Archbishop 
has  ordained  them  all."  With  this  result  in  brief,  as  to  his  cha- 
grin the  Archbishop  discovered  shortly  after  while  on  a  visit 
throughout  Luzon,  that  the  missions  had  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin 
— churches,  schools,  conventos,  libraries,  all  in  decay. 

Not  long  after,  the  European  regulars  were  restored  to  their 
former  duties  as  parrocos,  with  the  natives  as  formerly  coadjutors.^ 

Could  it  be  possible,  then,  and  yet  nothing  easier  might  have 
happened,  that  all  these  Katipuneros  (Caucasians  even  included) 
were  carefully  drilled  beforehand  as  to  their  anti-friar  evidence — 
were  in  brief  "  coached,"  though  rather  stupidly,  as  sometimes 
our  court  chronicles  declare  is  done  here  ? 

The  other  psychological  phenomenon  discloses  to  us  on  anal- 
ysis a  no  less  singular  instance  of  what  I  might  style,  in  default  of 
perhaps  a  neater  term,  "  thought  transference,"  or  "  psychical 
absorption."  The  reports  of  Judge  Taft  contain  the  testimony  of 
several  Luzonians,  wherein,  interlarded  with  their  anti-friar  evi- 
dence, are  some  pure  Americanisms,  such  as  the  semi-slang  ex- 
pression "  O.  K.,"  that  exceedingly  quickly,  it  appears,  had  been 
introduced  by  these  Filipinos  into  their  native  speech  after  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Americans  of  only  a  few  months.    The  "  O.K." 

*'  Sketches  of  this  era  may  be  read  in  Estadismo  {ui  sitpra^,  by  the  Augustinian 
Zuiiiga,  [Retana  ed,  ii,  279].  It  is  referred  to  also  by  Buzeta-Bravo  —  Diccionario 
[u,  278  b\ 
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enters  into  the  testimony  of  at  least  four  islanders."  Or,  maybe 
— an  explanation  that  will  suggest  itself  to  our  mind — maybe 
the  testimony  itself  of  these  uncultured  folk  was  just  "cooked." 
Enough,  however,  for  these  native  witnesses,  who  seem  therein 
something  like  our  own  half-breeds  at  home,  of  various  colors,  the 
same  as  in  Malaysia. 

Long  ago  European  churchmen  in  the  Philippines  were  not 
slow  in  learning  of  the  character  of  those  islanders,  that  among 
racial  peculiarities  they  were  given  to  many  virtues — to  piety, 
devotion,  obedience,  and  in  subordinate  positions  even  trustworthi- 
ness. Herein,  I  may  observe,  they  are  not  very  unlike  our  own 
North  American  Indians.  But  the  churchmen  learned  besides 
that  their  wards,  however  docile  and  really  faithful,  were  apt  to 
get  "  out  of  gear"  with  any  regular  system  of  life, to  show  them- 
selves flighty-minded,  changeable,  when  one  would  least  expect  it. 

So  as  the  Church  lias  always  recognized  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing a  native  clergy,  co-workers  with  Europeans  on  missionary  lines, 
these  natives,  little  by  little,  were  raised  to  sacred  orders,  as  assist- 
ants, coadjutors,  under  the  eye,  however,  of  a  Spaniard,  to  preach, 
instruct,  visit  the  sick,  and  administer  the  Sacraments  of  Holy 
Church.  But  as  a  rule  natives  were  not  admitted  to  higher  offices. 
The  experience  of  Archbishop  Sancho  was  a  lesson  for  good. 
Nor  was  any  native  ever  raised  to  the  episcopate,  unless  at  the 
most  as  coadjutor.  Nor,  for  similar  reasons  too,  did  the  orders  in 
all  these  centuries  admit  natives  to  the  habit  of  their  brotherhood 
but  rarely.  Since  the  year  1641,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  tlie 
Augustinians  have  invested  with  their  religious  garb  only  43  In- 
dians, among  them  the  skilled  botanist.  Father  Ignacio  Mercado, 
a  mestizo  of  Parafiaque  (born  in  1648,  died  at  Bauan  in  1698), 
Dominicans,  25  ;  Franciscans,  16;  Recoletos,  about  25. 

Pueblo  Schools  in  the  Philippines,  etc. 

Common  schools  for  Indians  were  established,  of  record,  in 
eveiy  Christianized  district  of  these  vast  archipelagos,  as  adjuncts 
to  their  pueblo  churches — feeders,  too,  in  a  way  of  the  many  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  already  named  in  these  pages — colleges, 

'*  See  in  Sen.  Doc.  for  the  "  O.  K."  the  testimony  of  Tayera,  159  bis.\  Temple, 
205  ;  Mercado,  250  ;  Alvarez,  256. 
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seminaries,  beaterios.  Let  the  reader  recall  the  words  of  Jud^e 
Taft  in  speaking  of  the  chief  inspectors  and  superintendents  of 
these  little  pueblo  shrines  of  the  Christian  Minerva,  that  the 
priests,  "  men  of  intelligence  and  education,"  were  "  many  of  them 
gentlemen  of  high  moral  standards." 

As  to  the  mass  of  literature,  too,  in  the  Philippines  bearing  on 
the  higher  sciences,  industries  and  arts,  these  are  noted  in  the 
Commissioners*  reports  only  by  their  utterly  unexplainable 
absence.  Neither  Dr.  Schurman,  nor  Judge  Taft,  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Philippine  bibliography,  even  by  name,  or  aware 
even  faintly  of  the  many  gems  of  literature  in  those  islands  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  history  and  mechanics,  linguistics  and  music,  the- 
ology and  physics,  with  a  lot  more  on  poetry,  folk-lore,  and  so  on. 
This  absence  of  one  of  the  brilliant  intellectual  glories  of  the  Philip- 
pines (in  the  Commissioners'  reports)  is  another  of  the  several 
laatnae  noticed  in  their  works. 

Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  other  fact  that 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  earli- 
est printing-press  of  record  in  the  Philippines  was  set  up  in  Luzon, 
Manila  hailed  its  first  publication,  not  (as  believed  by  many)  the 
Tagal  Arte  of  the  Dominican  philologist  Blancas,  in  1602,  nor  the 
tratadillos  that  issued  from  the  convent-press  of  the  Augustinians 
at  Lubao  in  1606,  but  two  booklets  instead  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
— Doctrinas,  as  they  were  entitled,  one  in  Tagal  and  Spanish,  the 
other  in  Chinese,  both  printed,  or  rather  xylographed,  from 
blocks,  at  Manila,  or  its  suburb,  Binondo,  in  1593.  Positive  evi- 
dence of  these  publications  (no  longer,  however,  extant)  is  in 
Simancas  Archwo,  among  the  state  papers  of  Philip  II, — a  letter  of 
official  character,  of  June  20,  1593,  addressed  to  that  monarch  by 
Gomez  Perez  Dasmaririas,  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines.® 

Moreover,  bibliographers  of  the  Philippines  record  the  titles 
of  3000  works  and  upwards,  many  of  them  reeditions,  that  re- 
late to  matters  and  things  in  those  islands.  In  his  bnprenta  Re- 
tana  gives  a  list  of  Philippina  with  their  titles,  name  of  author, 
printer,  with  date  and  place  of  publication  from  1 593  (as  said)  to 

*^  Thus  the  bibliophile  Retana,  in  his  story  of  the  Philippine  press,  La  Imprcnta 
en  Filipinas  [lS93-l8io],  Madrid,  1897  (p.  5.),  where  he  states  that  he  read  the 
Dasmaririas  letter,  published  also  (he  remarks)  by  his  fellow  antiquarian  Medina. 
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1 8 10.  For  the  sixteenth  century  two  works  are  named, — the 
Doctrinas,  of  Binondo ;  for  the  seventeenth,  150;  for  the  eight- 
eenth, 341  ;  while  in  the  nineteenth  century,  during  its  nine  open- 
ing years,  24  works  were  printed,  or  a  total  in  all  of  517  books, 
which,  with  24  others  of  doubtful  date,  make  541  monuments  or 
the  printing  art  in  Luzon,  up  to  the  year  18 10.  Among  these 
philological  treasures  are  twenty-three  Artes,  or  grammars,  in 
Tagal,  Pampango,  Ilocano,  Bicol,  Bisaya-Hiligayna,  Bisaya  of 
Leyte  and  Samar,  and  Pangasinan  ;  then  eleven  dictionaries,  one 
in  Japanese,  another  in  the  dialect  of  Tankui,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  Zambales  country  around  Subig 
Bay  in  Luzon.  The  other  dictionaries  are  in  Tagal,  Bisaya,  Pam- 
pango, and  Bicol.^ 

Now  of  all  this  and  similar  evidence  concerning  education  and 
intellectual  activities  in  the  Philippines,  which  it  seems  the  spirit 
of  ordinary  honesty  would  not  have  excluded  from  their  reports, 
not  one  word  even  has  been  recorded  by  the  Commissioners. 
"  But  really  they  were  not  supposed  to  turn  antiquarians."  Very 
true.  Why  then  have  loaded  the  pages  of  their  reports  with 
references  to  archaeological — old-time  iniquities — scandals  largely, 
however,  mere  oriental  fairy-tales,  to  the  discredit  of  contempora- 
neous churchmen  ?  (Scientific  antiquarianism,  like  any  other  art, 
works  both  ways.)  » 

But  with  this  not  very  irrelevant  digression  on  books,  we 
return  to  our  pueblo  schools,  rather  low-grade  educational  centres 
however,  established  throughout  our  Christian  Malaysia,  yet 
withal  very  helpful  agencies,  along  with  their  much  nobler  fellow 
institutions  of  far  higher  rank  in  the  capitals  of  the  Luzon  prov- 
inces, in  uplifting  these  islanders  to  fairly  civilized  planes.  For 
(be  it  stoutly  said)  old-time  writers  as  well  as  modern,  visitors, 
travellers,  sojourners,  even  non -Catholic,  descant  in  sometimes 
glowing  terms  of  praise  for  the  marvels  of  ethic  grandeur  among 
these  Christian  Malays,  their  many  personal  and  social  virtues,  the 
air  of  general  peacefulness  in  their  pueblos,  their  hospitahty 
towards  strangers,  respect  for  authority,  safety  of  travel  by  day  or 

'^"Something  of  interest  relating  to  books,  etc.,  in  these  Malaysian  archipelagos, 
will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  ^by  the  writer)  published  by  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1900.      [See  Some  Notes  on  Philippine  Bibliography,   etc.] 
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night,  and,  above  all,  the  modesty  of  their  women.  So  that  it  is 
easily  credible  that  in  many  provinces  illiteracy  was  so  uncommon 
that  (as  told  by  many  an  annalist)  "  you'd  barely  find  boy  or  girl 
that  couldn't  read  and  write. "^ 

As  pertinent  to  pedagogy,  therefore  to  ethics,  the  writer  has 
the  following  experience  from  the  lips  of  an  old  Philippine  resi- 
dent: that  "though  (such  are  his  words)  he  travelled  at  times 
through  the  principal  islands — Luzon,  Panay,  Cebu — in  all  his 
sojourn  he  never  once  at  night  fastened  the  door  of  his  sleep- 
ing-chamber ;  never  heard  of  molestation  to  traveller  in  moun- 
tain-pass, forest,  plain,  or  highway ;  nor  even  of  thievery,  let 
alone  robbery,  or  other  violence  to  person  or  property." 

But  with  this  digression  we  get  back  to  our  2140  literary  oases 
in  these  tropical  lands;  where  instruction  suitable  to  native  needs 
was  given  pretty  much  anywhere — in  convento — solid  building,  or 
nipa  hut ;  it  mattered  httle,  so  long  as  school  kept  in. 

And  here  is  the  schedule  of  studies,  adopted  by  these  little 
Indian  science  and  trade  schools,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Schurman : 

Pueblo  School-Course  in  the  Philippines,  etc. 

**  Instruction  in  schools  for  natives  shall  for  the  present  be  reduced 
to  elementary-primary  instruction  and  shall  consist  of — 

1 .  Christian  doctrine  and  principles  of  morality  and  sacred  his- 
tory suitable  for  children. 

2 .  Reading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Practical  instruction  in  Spanish,  including  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy. 

5.  Principles  of  arithmetic,  comprising  the  four  rules  for  figures, 
common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and  instruction  in  the  metric 
system  with  its  equivalents  in  ordinary  weights  and  measures. 

6.  Instruction  in  general  geography  and  Spanish  history. 

7.  Instruction  in  practical  agriculture  as  applied  to  the  products 
of  the  country. 

8.  Rules  of  deportment. 

9.  Vocal  music."      \Sch14rman,  i,  31.] 

^'  Thus  Buzeta,  in  his  Diccionario  {ut  ante,  i,  i6i  V),  relates  of  Hilarion  Diez, 
the  Augustinian  provincial  of  his  order,  as  well  as  Archbishop  of  Manila  in  1826, 
who  was  wont  to  say  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  pueblos,  as  Argao,  Dalaguete,  Bol- 
jo6n  in  Ceb6,  and  many  in  the  province  of  Iloilo — "  en  los  que  es  dificil  hollar  un  solo 
niHo  6  nifla  que  no  sepa  leer  y  esa-ibiry 
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That  is  to  say,  in  the  islands  were  the  following  boys'  schools 
and  others  devoted  exclusively  to  girls,  of  the  four-fold  grade — 
entrada  (or  entrance  primary-schools),  then  ascenso,  termino  de 
secunda,  and  termino  de  primera. 

BOYS'.  GIRLS'.  TOTAL. 

Philippines 1082  1047  2129 

Marianas           2  2  4 

East  Carolines 2  2  4 

West  Carolines 2  i  3 

1088  1052  2140 

Our  Philippine  Indians  then, — and  are  they  really  so  different 
from  their  red  brethren  here  ? — seem  to  have  been  fairly  well  pro- 
vided with  technical  learning,  enough  at  least  for  their  duties  of 
life.  They  were  taught  to  be  honest,  upright  men  and  women ; 
to  rule  their  households  justly;  to  honor  God  ;  to  begin  and  end  the 
day  with  prayer ;  to  tell  no  lies ;  and  thus  be  contented  and  happy 
in  spirit,  (Old  histories  tell  of  the  Philippines  that  the  natives 
were  a  joyful,  happy,  light-hearted  people.)  "  But  it  is  not  high- 
class  education !  "  Maybe  not.  Yet  our  civil-service  commis- 
sioners, it  seems,  would  gladly  welcome  a  school-course  just  as 
good. 

As  regards  the  system  of  Philippine  education  too  the  stu- 
dent of  pedagogy  must  reflect  that,  except  some  pueblo  "  lock- 
ups"— carcels,  in  the  islands  were  no  state-prisons  (except  at 
Manila),  no  asylums  for  indigents,  no  penitentiaries,  no  houses  of 
refuge,  no  poor-houses,  no  reformatories  (except  the  Magdalen 
Retreat  at  Manila),  and,  to  the  glory  of  Philippine  Christianity 
be  it  said,  until  a  very  few  years  ago,  no  houses  of  disorderly 
character.^ 

Nor  were  there  any  truant-officers  in  the  Philippines, — all 
adjuncts  pretty  much  of  modern  civilization  as  inspired  and  much 
regulated,  and  greatly  tinkered  with  by  our  doctrinaire  politicians. 

And  here  is  the  law  requiring  attendance  at  school,  from  the 
same  Commissioner's  reports : 

''^  At  Manila  houses  of  ill-fame  were  officially  protected  (otherwise  licensed)  first 
in  or  about  1888,  under  Jos6  Centeno  y  Garcia,  Civil  Governor  ad  interim.  (From 
The  Katiptmarty  or  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Filipino  Commune.  By  Francis  St. 
Clair.     Manila:  Tip.   "  Amigos  del  Pais,"  Palacio  258,      1902.     [Pp.  61,  65.] 
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Law  Obliging  School  Attendance. 

Primary  instruction  is  obligatory  for  all  natives.  The  fathers, 
tutors,  or  guardians  of  children  shall  send  them  to  the  public  schools 
between  the  ages  of  lo  and  12  years,  unless  they  prove  that  they  give 
them  sufficient  instruction  in  their  homes  or  in  private  schools.  Those 
who  do  not  obey  this  rule  shall  be  admonished  by  the  authorities,  and 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  fine  of  from  one-half  real  to  2  reals  (3  to  13 
cents  gold  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  !),  when  there  is  a  school  in 
the  town  at  such  a  distance  that  the  children  can  conveniently  attend. 
The  fathers  and  guardians  of  children  may  also  send  them  to  the 
schools  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.      \Schiirman,  i,  32.]*^ 

In  praise  of  these  petty  pueblo  schools,  of  their  curriculum 
and  general  proficiency  as  educational  agencies,  despite  many 
drawbacks  (noticed  by  Dr.  Schurman)  on  the  part  of  civil — offi- 
cial— intermeddling,  we  have  these  testimonials,  all  from  the  prose- 
cution's own  witnesses : 

"In  the  different  provinces  there  are  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  are  very  well  educated."  [Test,  of  J.  F.  McLeod 
in  Schurman,  ii,  9.] 

While  in  answer  to  the  que.stion :  "  What  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Batangas  can  read  and  write  ?  "  Sefior  Felipe  Gonzalez 
Calderon  says : 

"Seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent.  The  province  is  the  most  cultured  in 
the  Archipelago.  I  have  some  600  laborers  on  my  plantation  in 
Batangas,  and  of  these  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  twenty  who 
cannot  read  and  write."      [Test,  id.,  ii,  67,  68.] 

Even  Judge  Taft  himself,  though  (as  usual)  in  rather  begrudg- 
ing terms,  admits  that  the  Filipinos, 

*  *  as  a  rule,  .  .  .  possess  mechanical  skill,  and  they  excel  in 
writing  and  drawing. "      \Taft,  105.] 

Then,  too,  that 

"the  Filipinos  are  born  musicians,  and,  under  normal  conditions, 
buy  a  good  many  pianos."     [/^/.,  61.] 

(In  our  own  Indian  schools  "  out  West,"  I  wonder  whether 
our  aborigines  are  taught  drawing  and  music?  or  have  they 
"  many  pianos  "  in  their  pueblos  ?) 

'^  In  the  "school  law"  printed  above  the  sentence  in  curved  lines  (with  the 
exclamation  mark)  and  the  italics  seem  to  be  Dr.  Worcester's  ;  the  paper  in  this 
volume  on  "  Education  ' '  having  been  compiled  by  him. 
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Enough  admissions,  we  think,  that  the  Philippines  had  schools, 
plenty  of  them,  where  pupils  were  taught  even  fine  arts  thor- 
oughly as  well  as  industrial,  but  above  all  good  behavior,  which 
for  colored  or  white  men  is  all  essential  for  happy  life.  But  had 
the  Commissioners  been  really  in  earnest  in  search  for  evidence  of 
good  school  work  to  add  to  their  reports  thereon,  that  have  been 
by  some  enthusiasts  styled  as  "  complete,  elaborate,  sound,"  ** 
— evidence,  too,  of  the  strongest  character  throughout  all  those 
isles,  that  was  before  their  very  eyes  to  be  seen  even  yet  by  all 
men,  though  much  of  it  no  doubt  is  now  in  ruins,  they  would 
have  described  at  least  briefly  the  handiwork  of  those  missionary 
pedagogues  and  their  pueblo  alumni  to  be  witnessed  in  the  roads 
and  bridges,  in  the  irrigating  and  drainage  canals,  in  the  swamp 
and  forest  lands  reclaimed  for  tillage,  in  the  pueblo  churches,  and 
pueblo  convents,  and  pueblo  buildings,  all  erected  by  those  self- 
same industrious  and  skilful  natives,  who,  whether  slaves  and 
peons,  as  pictured  by  romancers,  or  freemen  like  our  own  American 
aborigines  (it  matters  little),  were  yet  taught  honest  labor, — the 
elements  at  least,  of  useful  and  beautiful  arts,  the  way  to  keep  to 
their  task,  to  labor,  too,  with  a  sense  of  nobleness  and  pride, 
as  shown  in  their  monuments,  and  (be  it  emphasized  sturdily) 
their  handiwork  shows  that  they  learned  their  business  well. 

And  evidence  of  still  higher  character?  Then,  too,  in  all 
fairness  should  have  been  described  by  our  Commissioners  the 
many  exemplars  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  in 
Manila,  and  elsewhere  in  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  in  carving  and  engrav- 
ing and  chiselling,  in  dwellings,  in  town-halls,  in  church  and  school- 
buildings,  all  tokens  of  native  skilfulness  these,  due  in  large  meas- 

*•  A  few  months  ago  we  chanced  to  look  over  a  paper — a  kind  of  semi-political 
canonization  of  Judge  Taft — in  a  prominent  periodical  ( North  American  [monthly] 
for  September,  1902,  pp.  229-308,  for  "The  New  Philippine  Government,"  by 
Sidney  Webster),  wherein,  with  some  amazement,  because  of  the  unqualified  and 
superlative  admiration  for  the  Judge,  we  read  the  following  eulogies  relating  to  his 
report,  which  is  styled  "  elaborate  .  .  .  based  on  an  ofificial  examination  by 
Governor  (Mf«  Commissioner)  Taft  .  .  ."  Moreover,  that  "it  is  to  be  relied 
upon  by  the  country,  one  would  say,  as  presenting  essential  facts  and  sound  conclu- 
sions." [P.  305.]  In  view,  however,  of  some  other  "essential"  facts  that  we 
have  shown  have  been  omitted  by  that  self-same  Judge,  the  writer  in  question  is 
asked,  in  all  seriousness,  whether  really  he  has  ever  studied  Judge  Taft's  reports  ; 
or,  he  will  excuse  us  for  adding,  did  he  ever  even  read  them  through  ? 
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ure  to  the  benign  and  art-loving  influence  derived  from  their  little 
pueblo  schools  through  the  painstaking  energy  of  their  parrocos, 
officers,  guardians  of  their  numerous  church,  social,  and  educa- 
tional guilds.^^ 

Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  so  busy  were  the  Commissioners  with 
their  investigations  into  Church  political  matters,  they  failed  to 
recognize  these  art-grandeurs  before  their  very  eyes.  For, 
though  the  scholarly  taste  of  the  Commissioners  might  not  have 
cared  much  for  mere  material  beauty,  tastiness,  skill,  their  broad 
judicial  spirit,  however,  should  not,  we  opine,  have  omitted  some 
brief  tribute  at  least  to  our  ecclesiastical  aesthetes  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Thus  do  we  enshrine  in  our  pages  another  collection  of  judi- 
cial lacunae  relating  to  the  elevating  and  ennobling  influence  in 
lofty  ethical  training  given  in  those  pueblo  schools,  working 
through  the  agency  of  religion  to  develop  Christian  manliness 
and  womanliness,  wherein  rightly  much  is  to  be  admired,  nor 
little,  if  aught,  to  be  greatly  ashamed  of. 

But  what  do  the  Commissioners  mean  in  saying 

"From  the  beginning  the  (^pueblo)  schools  were  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  religious  orders."      \Taft,  105.] 

When,  as  any  student  of  Philippine  or  Spanish  history  should 
know,  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  so,  school  schedules, 
rules,  and  programmes,  etc.,  in  those  islands,  the  same  pretty 
much  as  in  the  rest  of  Caucasia,  have  been  tinkered  at  by  theo- 
rists of  various  poHtical  colors  ? 

Or  this  of  Dr.  Schurman's,  who,  speaking  of  the  weather 
remarks  that 

"it  is  often  quite   impossible  for  small    children   to   attend   school 
on  account  of  their  distance  from  it     .     .     ."      \Schur- 
man,  i,  31.] 

''  In  El  Arcktpiilago,  by  Jesuit  scholars,  a  large  work  of  encyclopaedical  charac- 
ter, published  by  Government  [Washington,  1900],  and  in  Gazetteer  [Aescrihed. 
ahead),  we  exult  in  the  preservation  through  photographic  views  of  very  many  ol 
these  monuments  of  ripe,  cultured  spirit,  some  so  tasty,  so  majestic  in  appearance  as 
to  seem  to  our  Western  spirit  masterpieces  in  a  way  of  art-genius 
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Well.  In  bad  weather  even  in  Pennsylvania  "small  children" 
(and  big  ones  too)  find  it  "impossible  to  attend"  their  own  pueblo 
schools.  Are  churchmen,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  weather 
in  the  Philippines,  and  the  pupils'  non-attendance  therefor? 

Then  Dr.  Worcester  says  that 

"  The  only  educational  advantages  obtainable  by  the  common  people 
of  the  Archipelago  are  those  afforded  by  the  primary  schools. ' '  \Schur- 
man,  i,  17.] 

No  doubt.  Even  in  our  largest  cities  here  in  America,  what 
other  means  of  education  than  their  own  pueblo  common  schools 
has  the  great  mass  of  white  Tagals — the  bread-winners  of  the 
world  in  mill,  forge,  mine  and  factory? 

Again  we  find  the  Doctor  complaining  that 

"  the  instruction  in  Spanish  was  in  very  many  cases  purely  imagin- 
ary,"    .      .     .     [Id.  i,  31.] 

No  wonder.  It's  just  like  those  bad  Katipuneros  to  make  this 
charge  against  our  mission  schools.  Still  has  not  Dr.  Worcester 
heard  at  times  that  our  own  civil-service  examiners  find  fault  fre- 
quently with  not  only  our  pueblo  schools,  but  institutions  even  of 
higher  name,  for  very  similar  neglect  ? 

But  let  us  on  to  the  end  of  our  paper  with  the  words  of  Judge 
Taft: 

•'  .  .  the  Philippine  people  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. ' ' 
[Taft,  23.] 

"The  Philippine  people  love  the  Catholic  Church."      [Id.,  30.] 

And 

**As  the  Catholic  Church  is  and  ought  to  continue  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  life,  peace,  contentment,  and  progress  of  the  Philippine  people, 
...  it  would  seem  the  wisest  course,  ...  to  frame  civil  laws 
which  shall  accord  with  views  conscientiously  entertained  by  Catholics 
— priests  and  laymen  ..."      [Id.,  33.] 

Brave  words  these.  Here  at  least  we  agree  with  the  Judge, 
for,  as  in  the  past  in  Malaysia  and  elsewhere,  as  attested  by  the 
history  of  mankind,  so  in  the  future  we  heartily  believe  the  only 
bulwark  of  law  and  order  will  be  the  Church  of  our  forefathers, 
that  ever  has  been  the  promoter  of  works  leading  to  the  higher 
life — of  virtues,  of  heroisms,  of  letters,  of  sciences,  of  arts,  which 
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find  their  complement  in  the  fullest  and  noblest  degree  in  monu- 
ments of  all-round  beneficence — in  Christian  schools,  Christian 
asylums,  Christian  homes  ;  monuments  that  in  their  grandeur  and 
multitude  and  variety  can  be  witnessed  in  no  other  land  but 
Christian,  in  neither  Moslem,  Buddhist,  nor  heathen. 

Final  Conclusion. 

To  sum  up  then  our  conclusions.  At  the  outset  of  this  paper 
we  charged  the  Philippine  Commissioners  with  prejudice  against 
the  defendants.  And  we  attacked  their  reports  on  many  grounds 
as  faulty  for  incompleteness,  for  inaccuracies,  for  unfairness  —  a 
kind  of  indictment,  if  you  choose  so  to  style  it,  that  hinges  on 
the  twofold  ground  of  faults  of  omission,  faults  of  commission, 
in  that  the  Commissioners  kept  in  the  background,  out  of  sight, 
whatever  e\  idence  might  make  for  the  defendants,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  admitted — brought  forward  as  evidence  whatever 
would  make  for  the  prosecution. 

Are  we  wrong,  therefore,  in  contending  that  these  reports 
cannot  stand  as  historical  documents  on  the  score  of  omissions  in 
matters  of  weighty  importance;  nor  stand  as  judicial  decisions  on 
the  score  of  manifold  antagonisms  therein  against  the  defendant 
churchmen,  against  the  evidence  itself  of  the  prosecution's  own 
witnesses,  against  the  evidence,  too,  of  the  Commissioners'  own 
eyes? 

Fr.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  O.S.A. 

Villanova  College,  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS. 
LXXV. 

THERE  is  a  large,  and  ever-increasing  class  of  people  in  these 
querulous  and  inquisitive  times,  who  are  forever  demanding 
perfection  everywhere,  except  in  themselves.  One  of  these  came 
into  my  garden  yesterday.  I  take  a  little  pride  in  my  spring- 
flowers  ;  and  I  expected  to  hear  several  notes  of  admiration.  No. 
He  was  in  the  interrogatory  mood.  "  Why  haven't  you  freesias  ? 
A  garden   is  nothing  without  them.     And   the   new  American 
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fuchsia  is  lovely.  I  hate  these  crocuses.  They  are  vulgar  things. 
How  are  your  vines  coming  on  ?  None  !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  have  no  vines?  Everyone  now  has  vines.  'Tis  a  great  mis- 
take to  pay  four  shillings  a  pound  for  grapes,  when  you  can  grow 
them  yourself  so  easily."  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  admit  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  And  a  man  should  be  grateful  for  such 
gratuitous  advice  as  he  gets  from  time  to  time.  None  of  us  is 
perfect.  We  are  only  aiming  at  perfection.  In  the  near  future, 
perhaps,  when  people  will  buy  books,  instead  of  borrowing  them  ; 
and  when  this  universal  mendicancy  into  which  our  country  has 
fallen  (for  if  I  am  to  judge  by  my  daily  post,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  insolvency  and  bankruptcy),  has  yielded  to  more  hope- 
ful or  perhaps  more  honest  conditions,  I  may  be  able  to  realize 
your  ideals.  And  then  I  shall  extend  the  field  of  my  operations ; 
and  ask  your  permission  to  cultivate  that  half-acre  of  yours  which 
now  is  growing  a  luxurious  crop  of  dockweed  and  thistles," 

LXXVI. 

I  would  not  mention  in  these  philosophic  pages  such  a  trifling 
passage  of  arms,  but  for  that  remark  about  my  crocuses.  Now,  I 
rather  like  that  little  crocus.  It  comes  to  you,  just  after  the 
snowdrops,  when  all  other  more  gaudy  things  are  hiding  beneath 
the  hard  earth ;  and  they  put  up,  and  flaunt  the  little  bit  of  color 
which  God  has  given  them,  and  just  at  the  time  when  we  want  it 
most  sadly.  I  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  to  them ;  but  after 
that  remark  of  my  friend's,  I  must  confess,  I  began  to  look 
askance  at  them.  Vulgar?  Well,  I  suppose  they  are.  And 
then  came  a  curious  association  of  ideas.  That  word  of  contempt 
took  me  back  in  one  flash  of  memory  to  a  scene  I  had  once  wit- 
nessed, more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  in  Dartmoor 
prison.  I  was  in  the  prison  sacristy,  vested  for  Mass.  The  bell 
had  rung ;  and  the  convicts  were  defiling  past  the  sacristy  door 
into  their  places  in  the  chapel.  All  had  assembled ;  and  my  con- 
vict acolyte  had  opened  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  when  the  clank 
of  chains  smote  upon  me,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  prisoners, 
chained  wrist  to  ankle,  passed  rapidly  by  the  door.  They  were 
clad  in  yellow,  a  bright  but  dirty  yellow.  They  were  the  dan- 
gerous prisoners,  who  had  attempted  escape,  or  committed  some 
fresh  crime  in  prison. 
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LXXVII. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  hideous  about  that  yellow 
convict  c^arb.  I  had  seen  prisoners  clad  in  parti-colored  yellow 
and  brown,  carefully  mixed,  half  and  half.  It  was  only  ludicrous. 
This  complete  yellow  garb  was  frightful.  Then  and  there  I  con- 
ceived a  violent  aversion  to  that  color.  I  discovered  that  it  was 
also  the  emblem  of  disease.  The  quarantine  flag  is  yellow.  I 
discovered  other  abominations  in  connection  with  it.  I  wrote  it 
down  as  the  outcast  amongst  colors,  the  symbol  of  all  physical 
and  moral  degeneracy.  I  found  then  that  it  was  the  Imperial 
color  in  China.  This  only  increased  my  aversion.  Then  one  day 
a  friend  (such  a  friend  is  never  long  wanting)  reminded  me  that 
yellow  was  also  the  "Turner"  color;  and  furthermore,  that  it 
was  the  national  color  of  the  Irish,  taken  from  their  sunburst. 
Nay,  that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  in  their  history,  the  Irish 
invariably  dyed  their  outer  garment,  a  short,  winged  cloak,  in 
saffron  !  My  discomfiture  was  complete.  I  tried  to  bluff  him.  I 
maintained  that  green  was  our  national  color;  and,  in  Pagan 
times,  dark  blue.  He  reminded  me  that  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
this  village  is  Saffron  Hill,  and  that  old  men  still  remember  the 
acres  of  yellow  crocuses  grown  there  to  dye  the  cloaks  of  our 
ancestors. 

LXXVIII. 

I  began  to  believe  then  that  yellow  was  unquestionably 
respectable,  when  that  sudden,  contemptuous  remark  sent  me 
back  to  Dartmoor  again ;  and  the  old,  sickening  feeling  of  fear 
and  repulsion  rose  spectre-wise  from  the  vault  of  memory.  What 
creatures  we  are ;  and  what  slaves  of  our  senses !  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  could  picture  to  his  imagination  the  whole  of  a  ship 
at  sea.  In  the  dry  dock  it  is  easy  enough.  You  see  the  entire 
hull,  even  to  where  it  tapers  away  at  the  bottom ;  you  see  the 
sharp  edge,  which,  like  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  cuts  the  resisting 
waters ;  you  see  the  great,  fin-like  screw  at  the  stern.  But  you 
see  none  of  these  things  at  sea.  You  see  but  the  stately  half-hull 
resting  on  the  waves;  and  no  more.  And  you  cannot  even 
imagine  the  rest.  Try !  And  your  fancy  comes  back  at  once  to 
what  your  senses  testify,  and  no  ir.ore.   So,  in  dealing  with  Nature. 
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We  shudder  with  horror  at  the  sensation  of  some  harmless  Httle 
thing  creeping  on  our  neck,  or  hand.  We  ruthlessly  destroy  it. 
We  say  it  is  hideous.  Our  sense  of  sight  testifies  that  that  beetle, 
or  earwig,  is  a  monster  of  ugliness ;  and  we  instantly  destroy  it. 
What  is  all  this  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  senses  ?  No !  The 
ignorance,  crass  and  stupid  of  the  senses.  Look  closer !  Here* 
take  this  glass,  and  behold  what  a  miracle  of  Omniscience  you 
have  trampled  out  of  existence. 

LXXIX. 

"Now,  now,  now,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  "this  is  absurd. 
Everyone  knows  you  are  credulous  enough  to  believe  a  circus- 
poster;  and  sentimental  enough  to  find  poetry  in  an  earth-worm." 
I  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the 
bell-tent  of  the  circus  you  or  I  shall  see  all  that  appeared  on  the 
gaudy  poster ;  but  is  it  an  exaggeration  to  the  wondering  eyes  of 
childhood  ?  Do  not  the  children  believe  it  all ;  and  think  the 
poster  a  wretched  presentment  of  all  the  glories  and  Arabian 
Nights'  splendors  beneath  the  canvas  ?  If  I  do  not  believe,  so 
much  the  worse  for  me.  I  have  become  critical  and  analytical — 
the  worst  mental  condition  into  which  a  human  being  can  fall.  But 
who  will  declare  the  poster  to  be  exaggerated  and  untrue,  when 
the  children  believe  it  all,  even  after  their  experience  of  the  reality. 
It  only  proves  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  But  about  that  earth- 
worm !  And  poetry  ?  How  can  you  combine  them  ?  Well, 
genius  can  do  everything.  Did  not  Tennyson  make  poetry  out 
of  a  veal-pasty  in  "  The  Princess  "  ?  And  if  I  disinter  a  now- 
forgotten  poem  from  a  forgotten  poet,  who  once  was  so  famous 
that  his  enthusiastic  fellow-countrymen  buried  his  masterpiece 
with  him,  I  shall  not  be  blamed ;  and  there  is  one  great  picture 
where  the  despised  earth-worm  caps  the  climax  of  intensity. 

LXXX. 

I  hear  some  witling  say,  "  buried  his  masterpiece  with  him." 
A  rather  doubtful  compliment,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  No !  It  was  a 
genuine  compliment,  such  as  his  countrymen  invariably  pay  to 
their  immortals.  The  masterpiece  was  "  The  Messiah " ;  the 
poet  was  Klopstock  ;  the  race  was  German  ;  the  lines  ran  thus : 
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.     .     Earth  grew  still  at  the  sinking  twilight ;  the  twilight 
Gloomier ;  stiller  the  earth.     Broad  ghastly  shadows,  with  pale  gleams 
Streaked  more  dimly  and  more,  flowed  troublous  over  the  mountains. 
Dumb  withdrew  the  fowls  of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  forest ; 
Beasts  of  the  field  stole  fearful  to  hide  in  the  loneliest  caverns. 
£ven  the  worm  slunk  down.     In  the  air  reigned  deathlike  silence. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  Our 
generation  has  gone  into  ecstasies  over  Tennyson's  minute  obser- 
vation of  Nature  and  natural  objects.  The  color  of  the  ashbuds 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  slanting  way  in  which  a  lark  sinks 
down  on  his  nest,  the  lone  heron  on  the  windy  mere,  the  creeping 
of  a  wave  along  the  halls  of  a  sea-cave — all  have  been  noticed, 
and  all  have  been  admired.  But  that  line  about  the  earth-worm 
hiding  itself  in  the  convulsions  of  Nature  under  the  horrors  of  the 
Crucifixion  has  haunted  me  from  the  day  I  read  it,  many  years 
ago,  in  Taylor's  "  Survey  of  German  Poetry." 

LXXXI. 

Klopstock,  I  believe,  has  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion  even 
in  his  native  Germany.  And  Carlyle,  for  us,  has  long  since  de- 
throned him  ;  and  enthroned  his  own  godkin,  Goethe,  in  his  place. 
I  confess  I  cannot  whip  my  mind  into  a  ferment  of  enthusiasm 
about  Goethe ;  just  as  I  cannot  bend  the  knee  to  Burns,  or  other 
Philistine  deity.  I  have  conscientiously  tried,  and  failed.  I  have 
read  through  "  Elective  Affinities,"  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister's 
Apprenticeship,"  and  the  rest.  It  was  weary  work,  lightened  only 
by  the  Ariel-presence  and  ever-to-be-remembered  song  of  Mig- 
non.  The  world  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Goethe  for  that.  It  is  a 
breath  of  spring  air  amid  mephitic  vapors — the  carol  of  a  bird, 
suddenly  heard  on  an  artificial,  gas-lighted,  meretricious  stage.  In- 
deed, Goethe's  masterpieces  are  his  lyrics.  The  Mason-song,  made 
familiar  by  Carlyle's  translation  ;  and  the  song  of  the  Parcse  in 
Iphigenia  are  likely  to  endure.  But  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  good  court-ladies  who  crowned  him  with  laurel-wreaths 
in  his  old  age,  and  after  the  performance  of  that  same  drama,  had 
in  mind  his  wonderful  masculine  beauty,  as  well  as  the  splendors 
of  his  genius.  And  I  also  think  "  Faust  "  has  captivated  the  world 
not  for  its  philosophy,  which  is  jejune  enough,  nor  for  its  morality, 
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which  is  invisible ;  nor  for  its  art,  which  is  weak  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  First  Part,  and  in  every  scene  of  the  Second ;  but 
for  its  tender  tale  of  human  love  and  sorrow. 

LXXXII. 

For  just  the  opposite  reason,  Schiller  never  reached  the  popu- 
larit}'  of  his  friend  and  rival.  What  deceptive  things  portraits, 
especially  photographs,  are  !  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, I  have  had  a  photograph  of  Schiller  in  my  album ;  and  I 
had  formed  the  idea  of  a  poetic  face  and  form,  more  than  Byronic 
in  its  beauty.  The  firm  set  of  the  features,  clear-cut  and  Grecian 
in  their  outline,  the  long  hair  streaming  in  ringlets  on  the 
shoulders,  the  bold,  flashing  eye,  and  the  proud,  curved  lip,  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  self-reliant,  world-despising  intellectual  giant. 
Alas !  life  is  all  a  disillusion !  I  read  in  later  life  the  following, 
and  was  most  reluctantly  undeceived : 

'  *  In  his  bedroom  we  saw  his  skull  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
amazed  at  the  smallness  of  the  intellectual  region.  There  is  an  in- 
tensely interesting  sketch  of  Schiller  lying  dead,  which  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  the  study  ;  but  all  pleasure  in  thinking  of  Schiller's  por- 
traits and  bust  is  now  destroyed  to  me  by  the  conviction  of  their 
untruthfulness.  Rauch  told  us  he  had  a  miserabele  Stirne.  Waagen 
says  that  Tieck,  the  sculptor,  told  him  there  was  something  in  Schiller's 
whole  person  that  reminded  him  of  a  camel ^^ 

No  enthusiasm,  certainly  no  feminine  enthusiasm,  would  be 
proof  against  this !  And  when  you  add  to  this,  that  he  had  a 
Gdnsehals  (goose-neck),  the  disillusion  is  complete. 

LXXXIII. 

It  is  strange  how  great  minds  invariably  turn,  by  some  instinct 
or  attraction,  towards  this  eternal  miracle — the  Church.  Carlyle 
admits  in  his  extreme  old  age  that  the  Mass  is  the  most  genuine 
relic  of  religious  belief  left  in  the  world.  Goethe  was  for  ever 
introducing  the  Church  into  his  conversations,  coupling  it  with  the 
idea  of  power,  massive  strength,  and  ubiquitous  influence.  Byron 
would  insist  that  his  daughter,  Allegra,  should  be  educated  in  a 

^  Life  of  George  Eliot. 
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convent,  and  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and  nothing  else.  And  Rus- 
kin,  although  he  did  say  some  bitter  things  about  us,  tells  us  what 
a  strong  leaning  he  has  towards  monks  and  monasteries ;  how  he 
pensively  shivered  with  Augustinians  at  St.  Bernard ;  happily 
made  hay  with  Franciscans  at  Fiesole ;  sat  silent  with  the  Carthu- 
sians in  their  little  gardens  south  of  Florence ;  and  mourned 
through  many  a  day-dream  at  Bolton  and  Melrose.  Then  he 
closes  his  little  litany  of  sympathy  with  the  quaintly  Protestant 
conclusion  :  But  the  wonder  is  always  to  me,  not  how  much,  but 
how  little,  the  monks  have  on  the  whole  done,  with  all  that  leisure, 
and  all  that  goodwill. 

LXXXIV. 

He  cannot  understand !  That  is  all.  But  why  ?  Because 
he  cannot  search  the  archives  of  Heaven.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  supernatural — of  the  invisible  work  of  prayer — of  work  that 
is  worship.  He  has  never  seen  the  ten  thousand  thousand  words 
of  praise  that  have  ascended  to  the  Most  High ;  and  the  soft  dews 
of  graces  innumerable  that  have  come  down  from  Heaven  in  an- 
swer to  prayer.  He  has  painted,  as  no  one  else,  except  perhaps  Car- 
lyle  could,  the  abominations  of  modem  life ;  and  he  has  flung  all 
the  strength  of  his  righteous  anger  against  thein.  He  has  never 
asked  himself  why  God  is  so  patient,  whilst  John  Ruskin  rages ; 
or  why  fire  and  brimstone  are  not  showered  from  Heaven,  as 
whilom  on  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  He  had  read  his  Bible,  year 
by  year,  hard  words,  Levitical  laws,  comminatory  Psalms,  from 
hf  apxv  to  Amen ;  and,  what  is  more  rare,  he  believed  in  it.  Yet 
he  never  tried  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  unequal  dealings  of 
God  with  mankind.  He  never  saw  the  anger  of  the  Most 
High  soothed,  and  His  Hand  stayed  by  the  midnight  prayer  and 
scourge  of  the  Trappist  and  the  Carthusian.  Dante  could  never 
have  written  the  Paradiso,  if  he  had  not  heard  Cistercians  chant- 
ing at  midnight ! 

LXXXV. 

So,  too,  he  failed  to  understand  how  a  mountain-monk  would 
positively  refuse  to  go  into  raptures  about  crags  and  peaks ;  and 
fix  his  thoughts  on  eternity.     "  I  didn't  come  here  to  look  at 
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mountains,"  was  the  abrupt  answer  of  the  stern  monk  to  the 
nineteenth  century  aesthete.  What  then  ?  You  must  think  of 
something,  my  shaven  friend,  or  go  mad.  "  I  thought  of  the 
ancient  days ;  I  had  in  mind  the  eternal  years,"  was  the  reply. 
Very  profitless  employment,  certainly,  to  the  eyes  of  modern 
wisdom,  which  believes  that  "  work  is  worship  " ;  but  that  wor- 
ship is  not  work.  How  can  it  be,  when  you  see  no  visible  results 
— no  piling  up  of  shekels,  nor  hoisting  of  sky-scrapers,  no  hog- 
gish slaughter-houses,  nor  swinish  troughs ;  only  psalms  that  die 
out  in  the  midnight  darkness,  and  silent  prayer  from  lonely  cell 
away  on  that  snow-clad  mountain  summit  ? 

LXXXVI. 

I  notice  that  this  is  the  one  feature  in  Catholicity  which  the 
Protestant  mind  can  never  understand.  It  appreciates  cordially 
the  Catholic  work  of  rescue — the  rescue  of  the  waif  from  the 
street,  of  the  Magdalen  from  the  gaol  or  river,  of  the  drunkard 
from  the  bottle,  of  the  gambler  from  the  table,  of  the  orphan 
from  destitution  and  vice.  And  so  it  will  tolerate,  but  only 
tolerate,  educational  or  charitable  institutions  or  communities — 
what  we  call  the  Active  Orders.  But  the  Contemplative  Orders 
it  cannot  understand.  Why  a  number  of  monks  and  nuns  should 
be  shut  up  in  cloistered  seclusion,  cut  away  from  all  sympathy 
with  human  life  and  endeavor,  apparently  unproductive  and  use- 
less factors  in  the  great  giant  march  of  progress,  is  unintelligible. 
Of  course,  it  is  !  Because  God  is  unintelligible,  or  rather  ignored. 
Because  all  modern  religion,  outside  the  Church,  develops  itself 
into  humanitarianism — that  is,  positivism — that  is,  atheism  in  its 
crudest  and  most  naked  aspect. 

LXXXVII. 

In  fact,  all  controversy  between  the  Church  and  the  world  is 
rapidly  resolving  itself  into  this  :  Is  God  to  be  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground of  His  universe ;  or  is  man  ?  The  Church  strenuously 
affirms  the  former ;  the  world,  the  latter.  The  Church  says,  God 
is  everything ;  man,  nothing,  except  in  God.  God,  the  centre  to 
which  all  things  tend,  and  from  which  all  things  radiate ;  man, 
not  the  apex  of  creation  by  any  means,  only  a  unit  in  creation, 
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made  sublime  by  his  aspirations,  his  hopes,  his  sufferings,  and  his 
destiny.  A  generation  that  has  lost  all  faith  in  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles or  other  formulary,  seeks  vainly  for  something  that  will 
take  the  place  of  vanished  behefs.  The  next  thing  to  hand  is 
humanity — man,  the  little  god  of  this  planet.  Agnoscimus !  we 
know  no  more !  And  the  Eternal  Church  keeps  tolling  its  bell 
through  the  world ;  and  the  burden  of  its  persistent  calling  is  the 
monotone  of  Time,  echoed  from  Eternity:  God,  and  God,  and 
God! 

LXXXVIII. 

George  Eliot,  too,  that  fine  mind,  darkened,  alas  !  so  early  to 
all  that  was  really  sublime,  had  a  curious  sympathy  with  Catholic 
faith  and  worship.  She  bitterly  laments  the  fact  that  Niirnberg 
has  become  Protestant;  and  that  it  had  but  one  Catholic  church, 
where  one  could  go  in  and  out  as  one  would.  She  goes  into  the 
Protestant  St.  Sebald's,  where  a  clergyman  was  reading  in  a  cold, 
formal  way  under  the  grand,  Gothic  arches.  Then  she  enters 
the  Catholic  Frauen-Kirche,  where  the  organ  and  voices  were 
pealing  forth  a  glorious  Mass.  "  How  I  loved  the  good  people 
around  me,  as  we  stood  with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  amongst 
the  standing  congregation  till  the  last  notes  of  the  organ  had 
died  out."  And  at  her  first  glance  at  the  Sistine  Madonna,  as 
she  sat  on  the  sofa,  opposite  that  miracle  of  art,  a  "  sort  of  awe, 
as  if  I  were  suddenly  in  the  living  presence  of  some  glorious 
being,  made  my  heart  swell  too  much  for  me  to  remain  com- 
fortably, and  we  hurried  out  of  the  room."  Probably,  the  finest 
testimony  ever  given  by  a  subtle  and  refined  temperament  to  the 
magic  of  art !  One  could  forgive  a  good  deal  to  that  spontaneous 
act  of  veneration. 

LXXXIX. 

By  the  way,  what  a  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  literature 
is  her  life  and  works  and  destiny.  Even  during  her  lifetime  she 
had  as  many  commentators  as  Shakspere.  Her  peculiarly  mas- 
•cuKne  intellect,  which  took  up  and  discussed  with  ease,  begotten 
of  conscious  mastery  of  the  subject,  problems  in  human  life 
which  might  have  puzzled  Plato,  had  apparently  fascinated  modem 
thought,  and  made  her  the  idol  of  a  generation  which  prides  itself 
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upon  being,  above  all  things,  intellectual.  It  would  be  a  marvel, 
indeed,  if  in  all  the  hero-worship  of  which  she  was  the  object,  there 
were  not  a  fair  amount  of  extravagance.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  a  writer,  who  has  excited  our  wonder  by 
powers  of  observation — shall  we  say,  creation  ? — that  were  unique. 
And  there  was  a  very  strong  temptation  to  see  ever  beyond  the 
vision  of  the  writer,  and  to  conjecture  deep  suggestion  and  lofty 
wisdom  beneath  apparently  simple  elements.  Goethe's  "  Faust " 
is  supposed  to  be  a  revelation  of  mysteries,  hitherto  unguessed, 
and  which  the  initiated  only  can  read.  I  have  heard  it  styled 
"  The  Bible  of  Freemasonry."  Tennyson's  Idylls  are  supposed 
to  be  essentially  allegorical,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  being 
sealed,  notwithstanding  his  own  revelations,  until  some  generation 
shall  arise,  more  mature  in  its  wisdom  than  ours.  And  George  Eliot 
is  supposed  to  have  given  us  not  only  a  system  of  philosophy,  but 
even  a  religion  in  her  writings,  the  key  of  which  lies  with  the 
future ;  and  then — the  millennium  ! 

XC. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  she  was  a  woman  of  singular  natu- 
ral gifts,  and  with  a  taste  for  subjects  and  studies  which  belong  tra- 
ditionally to  the  masculine  mind.  In  fact,  she  stands  alone  among 
her  sex  for  her  brilliant  enterprises  in  the  highest  sphere  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  her  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
and  its  workings,  and  a  power  of  analyzing  human  thoughts  and 
feelings,  which  is  unique  in  modern  literature.  In  the  golden  age 
of  French  literature,  many  brilliant  women  thronged  the  salojis  of 
Paris, — great  wits,  great  conversationalists,  and  amateurs  in  the 
sceptical  philosophy,  which  was  just  then  becoming  fashionable. 
But  none  of  them  essayed  to  be  what  George  Eliot  has  become. 
She  towers  above  the  de  Staels  and  Sevignes,  as  Shakspere  above 
a  troubadour. 

XCI. 

Altogether,  she  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  figure  in 
modern  literature.  Her  life  was  very  tranquil ;  yet  she  paints 
very  passionate  scenes.  She  passed  through  few  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  make  life  tragic  for  the  sufferer;  yet  she  realizes 
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them  as  clearly  as  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  The  world  has  long  been 
wondering  how  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  simple  country  girl,  brought  up 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  Yorkshire  parsonage,  could  hav^e  even  con- 
ceived such  a  character  as  Rochester  But  much  more  surprising 
is  the  fact  that  Marian  EvAns,  reared  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  a 
country  life,  could  by  sheer  powers  of  fancy,  and  without  having 
seen  a  single  type  of  her  creations  among  men  and  women  (if  we 
except  her  clerical  characters)  could  create  such  opposite  charac- 
ters as  Silas  Marner  and  Tito  ;  or  such  types  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm as  Savonarola  and  Dinah  Morris. 

XCII. 

And  she  writes  without  apparently  one  bit  of  sympathy  with 
her  creations.  There  is  a  tone  through  all  her  works  as  of  one 
who  looks  upon  the  eccentricities  of  humanity  with  the  pitying  con- 
tempt of  a  being  far  removed  above  them.  It  is  as  if  Pallas  had 
come  down  to  earth,  and  framed  out  of  her  wisdom  these  strange 
puppets  of  humanity,  and  paraded  them  before  us,  and  said : 
^'  Behold !  These  be  types  of  women  and  men ;  mark  how  they 
speak  and  act !  I  will  tell  you  every  motion  that  stirs  them  ;  every 
passion  that  excites  them ;  I  will  lay  bare  their  minds  and  hearts ; 
and  perhaps  you  will  see  some  things  which  you  yourself  have 
experienced." 

XCIII. 

It  is  absolutety  certain,  however,  that  this  rare  genius  did  retain 
to  the  end  of  life  all  her  religious  instincts  and  sympathy,  although, 
alas !  she  broke  away  from  all  religious  beliefs.  She  loathed  her 
task  of  translating  the  Leben  Jesii  of  Strauss ;  and  loathed  still  more 
the  asperity  and  bitterness  of  the  author.  Could  anything  be 
more  significant  and  pathetic  than  her  confession,  that  she  could 
only  find  strength  and  resolution  to  write  the  story  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  gazing  on  a  figure  of  the  Crucified  that  surmounted  her 
desk  ?  Could  anything  be  more  admonitory  than  her  old-age 
admission  that  the  basis  of  all  happiness  consists  in  possessing 
definite  religious  beliefs?  Could  anything  be  more  reassuring 
than  her  attachment  to  the  Bible  (although  Lewes  repudiated  it  with 
scorn)  to  the  end ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Imitation  of  Christ  lay 
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upon  her  bed  when  she  was  dying?  and  that  these  two  books,  the 
inspired  and  the  semi-inspired,  with  that  Commedia  that  all  men 
have  agreed  to  call  Divine,  were  the  constant  companions  of  her 
senility  and  illness?  Could  anything  be  more  terrible  to  the 
votaries  of  humanitarianism  than  her  confession  to  her  friend, 
as  they  passed  up  and  down  Addison's  walk  at  Oxford  :  "  I  see  no 
hope  for  humanity,  but  one  grand,  simultaneous  act  of  suicide  "  ? 

XCIV. 

It  is  strange,  too,  how  the  old  Greek  idea  of  Fate,  under  the 
form  of  a  Nemesis,  or  Retribution,  not  to  be  propitiated  or  averted, 
became  a  leading  dogma  of  her  life.  It  is  the  leading  idea  in 
Spinoza's  Ethics;  Strauss  accepted  it;  Emerson  formulated  it 
thus: 

"  The  specific  stripes  may  follow  late  upon  the  offence  ;  but  they 
follow,  because  they  accompany  it.  Crime  and  punishment  grow  out 
of  one  stem.     We  cannot  do  wrong,  without  suffering  wrong. ' ' 

This  doctrine  might  be  controverted.  It  might  be  accepted  as 
a  kind  of  halting  Christianity ;  it  might  even  do  good  to  be  so 
accepted  and  preached,  always  with  the  scholium — that  crime  is 
not  unpardonable  with  God,  if  it  is  unforgivable  by  Nature  and 
Society.  But  the  curious  thing  is,  that  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  dogma  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  dogma  in  the  end ;  and 
that  Naturalism  would  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  secret  power 
that  makes  for  Retribution,  whilst  it  denies  the  Higher  Intelligence 
that  can  punish  or  pardon  according  to  its  own  supreme  decrees. 

XCV. 

Probably,  this  was  the  reason  why  George  Eliot  adopted  as  a 
practical  maxim  of  life  that  Comtist  doctrine :  Notre  vraie  desHnee 
se  compose  de  resignation  et  d'activite.  Work,  work,  work.  Work 
blindly,  but  unceasingly.  You  will  blunder ;  nay,  you  will  crimi- 
nate jourself.  And  behind  you  is  Nemesis  with  her  whip  of 
scorpions.  You  cannot  escape  the  lash.  You  are  the  galley-slave, 
with  the  cannon-ball  tied  to  your  ankle,  and  the  warder  over  you 
with  whip  or  musket,  and  the  oar  in  your  bleeding  hands.  What 
then  ?     Well,  then,  you  must  be  resigned.     There  is  no  mending 
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matters.  It  is  Fate.  There  is  one  hope — the  grave.  Tears  and 
prayers  and  penance  are  unavailing.  The  Fates  are  inexorable. 
They  cannot  be  moved  aside.  There  is  no  repentance ;  only 
Retribution.  So  says  Nature  in  her  every  tone.  And  we  are 
Nature's  children.  We  cannot  say  Our  Father^  for  we  have  none. 
Let  us  take  up  our  work,  then,  and  go  silently  forward.  And  if 
the  lash  falls,  let  us  yield  to  it,  and  swallow  our  tears  with  our 
bread.     This  is  Life,  and  there  is  none  other. 

XCVL 

Did  she  suffer,  I  wonder,  from  the  retribution  she  preached  ? 
She  violated  the  universal  law  in  her  pretended  marriage  with 
George  Henry  Lewes.  What  was  the  penalty?  A  certain 
biographer  puts  it — "  the  estrangement  of  friends,  the  loss  of 
liberty  of  speech,  the  foremost  rank  amongst  the  women  of  her 
country,  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey."  Did  she  feel  all 
this?  Or  was  the  pleasure  of  perfect  domestic  felicity  and  a 
happy  fireside  a  compensation  ?  We  cannot  think  so.  A  note  of 
depression  runs  through  all  the  records  of  her  married  life.  She 
seems  to  be  always  deprecating  criticism ;  always  watching  the 
faces  of  her  visitors.  How  poor  a  thing  is  philosophy,  or  logic,  in 
face  of  a  violated  law !  How  disgusting  the  very  apologies  that 
men  make  for  the  emancipation  of  passion  from  law !  Her  great 
author,  Feuerbach,  asserted  that  enjoyment  is  a  duty;  and  that 
it  was  the  merest  affectation  to  turn  away  from  immodest  or  inde- 
cent scenes.  Strauss  sneered  at  the  text  which  laid  down  the 
law  of  Christian  chastity.  Rousseau  praised  Sophie  for  her  sin. 
Are  not  these  grave  and  reverend  personages,  whose  authority  is 
all-sufficing  ?  Alas,  no  !  Society  is  inexorable ;  Nature  is  arbi- 
trary, and  conscience  imperative.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
Nemesis  of  Sin,   except  by  Repentance. 

xcvn. 

The  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  philosophers  who  cannot  understand  how  inevitable  in  their 
own  theories  it  is  in  a  world  of  limitations  and  finite  beings.  The 
existence  of  pain  is  a  still  greater  mystery  to  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  that  it  has  its  own  wonderful  secrets,  which  might  well  be 
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purchased  at  even  a  dearer  price.  Pain,  that  purifies  the  victim, 
preaches  to  the  strong,  and  evolves  in  victims  and  helpers  virtues 
of  which  they  were  not  even  cognizant.  For  if  it  be  true  what  a 
certain  French  cynic  has  said,  that  there  is  something  in  our 
worst  misfortunes  which  does  not  altogether  displease  our  nearest 
friends,  let  this  be  understood  not  in  the  sense  that  they  rejoice  in 
our  misery,  but  in  the  sense  of  relief  that  they  themselves  have 
been  spared  so  much  pain.  But  for  those  who  are  closer  and 
dearer,  that  seemingly  selfish  satisfaction  does  not  obtain.  Nay, 
they  would  gladly  change  places  with  us  on  our  beds  of  pain, 
from  which  we  preach  to  them  the  charity  which  they  practise  to 
us,  and  give  even  to  the  selfish  the  pleasure  of  immunity  from 
the  evils  that  afflict  ourselves. 

XCVIII. 

George  Elliot  did  not  escape  the  common  lot.  She  suffered ; 
but  her  suffering  made  her  neither  strong,  nor  interesting.  It  was 
the  suffering  of  a  well-to-do  dyspeptic.  One  cannot  sympathize 
well  with  this  lady,  whose  drawing-room  was  turned  into  a  cave  of 
the  Sybil,  where  she  sat  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
awed  visitors  trod  lightly  on  the  soft  carpet,  as  they  were  ushered 
into  her  presence,  with  a  kind  of  admonitory  reverence  by  her 
second  husband  and  biographer.  And  if  they  thought  at  the 
same  time  of  the  enormous  cheques  that  lay  in  her  bureau 
from  her  publishers — ^10,000  for  one  novel,  ^5,000  for  another, 
and  so  on — somehow  it  must  have  mitigated  their  apprehensions, 
diluted  her  philosophy,  and  dulled  their  heroine-worship.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  this  is  wrong.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success ;  and 
there  is  no  success,  to  some  minds,  if  the  final  chaplet  does  not 
fall  from  the  hands  of  Mammon.  But  this  easy  though  busy  life, 
unbroken  by  alternations  of  struggle  and  stress,  is  not  what  one 
expects  from  literary  giants ;  it  is  too  epicurean  and  intellectual 
to  be  interesting.     One  misses  the  plaint : 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar? 
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XCIX. 

I  confess  I  am  more  interested  in  that  painful,  uphill  struggle, 
which  most  literary  men  have  to  face,  and  of  which  Richter  most 
probably  speaks  (for  it  was  his  own  experience)  when  he  says : 

*'  But  often  wilt  thou  shed  thine  own  blood,  that  thou  mayst  the 
more  firmly  step  down  the  path  that  leads  to  old  age,  even  as  chamois- 
himters  support  themselves  by  the  blood  of  their  own  heels. ' ' 

This  suffering  and  struggle  give  strength  and  enlightenment. 
You  cannot  really  understand  life  until  you  have  tasted  the  sense 
of  catnaraderie  that  comes  from  drinking  out  of  the  same  bottle 
and  sharing  the  same  crust, — I  was  near  saying,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  branch,  like  that  Bohemian  who  gave  his  town 
address  as 

"  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud,  third  tree  to  the  left  after  leaving  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  fifth  branch." 

Isn't  that  delightful  ?  And  imagine  those  starving  geniuses, — 
Balzac,  Chenier,  Murger,  Karol,  or  some  such  like,  bending  over 
the  ashes  of  their  manuscripts  which  they  had  ignited  to  keep  up 
a  little  heat,  when  the  snow  lay  thick  on  Notre-Dame,  and  the 
mercury  was  some  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero ! 

C. 

All  successful  writers  are  unanimous  in  warning  off  young 
aspirants  from  the  thorny  path  of  literature.  Grant  Allen  would 
give  them  a  broom,  and  bid  them  take  to  crossing-sweeping; 
Gibbon,  de  Quincey,  Scott,  Southey,  Lamb,  Thackeray, — all 
showed  the  weals  and  lashes  of  the  hard  taskmaster ;  amongst 
moderns,  Daudet  warns  that  brain-work  is  the  most  exacting  of 
all  species  of  labor,  and  must  eventuate,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  bad 
break-down  ;  Mr.  Zangwill  says,  somewhat  grandiosely :  "  Whoso 
with  blood  and  tears  would  dig  art  out  of  his  soul,  may  lavish 
his  golden  prime  in  pursuit  of  emptiness ;  or  striking  treasure, 
find  only  fairy  gold,  so  that  when  his  eye  is  purged  of  the  spell 
of  morning,  he  sees  his  hand  is  full  of  withered  leaves,"  And 
dear  old  Sam  Johnson,  who  certainly  passed  through  his  Inferno 
and  Purgatorio  before  he  settled  down  in  the  comfortable  paradise 
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at  Streatham,  epitomizes  his  hardships  as  author  in  the  well-known 
line: 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 

CI. 

Nor  can  all  these  aspirants  claim  the  steady  nerve  and  calm 
philosophy  of  Jean  Paul,  who  can  see  in  poverty  but  "  the  pziin 
of  piercing  a  maiden's  ears,  that  you  may  hang  precious  jewels  in 
the  wound."  It  is  a  bitter  thing,  a  severe  initiation  into  mysteries 
otherwise  unintelligible ;  and  hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  with  the 
eternal  hope  of  youth,  the  ambitious  see  but  the  goal  and  the 
prize ;  and  like  Alpine  climbers,  undismayed  by  the  fate  of  others, 
and  utterly  oblivious  of  danger,  they  refuse  to  see  crevasse  or 
avalanche,  or  sliding  glacier.  They  only  see  the  peaks  far  away, 
shining  like  amber  in  the  morning  sun ;  and  they  promise  them- 
selves that,  at  evening,  they  shall  stand  on  that  summit  where  no 
foot  of  mortal  had  ever  trodden  before.  It  is  somewhat  melan- 
choly ;  and  yet  it  is  the  one  thing  that  gives  to  the  biographical 
part  of  literature  that  interest,  amounting  to  sympathy,  that  is  the 
right  of  the  strong,  who  have  fought  their  way  through  difficulties 
to  success. 

CII. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  that  this  sympathy  took  a  prac- 
tical turn,  especially  where  genius  is  concerned ;  and  I  know  no 
more  touching  instance  of  this  inspiring  hopefulness  than  the 
letters  of  his  sister  I^ura  to  Balzac.  She  stood  by  him  and  en- 
couraged him,  when  his  parents  turned  him  from  the  door  as  a 
fool,  because  he  gave  up  the  comfortable  profession  of  notary, 
and  took  to  the  dry  crusts  and  rags  of  literature ;  she  sympa- 
thized with  all  his  struggles,  rejoiced  in  all  his  triumphs;  she 
advised  him,  controlled  him,  encouraged  him ;  and  she  stood  by 
his  bedside  on  that  fatal  day,  August  18,  1850,  when,  after  thirty 
hours  of  fearful  agony,  he  died  in  the  city  that  refused  to  recog- 
nize his  talents  till  after  death.  A  lurid,  tempestuous,  passionate 
life — misdirected  and  misapplied !  His  biographer  told  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  Paris  was  a  hell,  but  a  hell,  the  only  place 
worth  living  in ;  and  of  this  he  vowed  to  be  a  Dante.     He  sue- 
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ceeded  but  too  well ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  and 
the  world  if  he  had  left  the  secrets  unrevealed.  But,  at  least, 
Laura  was  his  Beatrice. 

cm. 

Poor  Henry  Murger,  too !  All  that  one  can  remember  of 
him  is  his  mother's  intense  devotion;  his  horrible  disease,  pur- 
piira,  which  he  laughingly  declared  he  wore  with  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  Emperor ;  his  chivalric  devotion  to  the  Sister  of  Char- 
ity who  nursed  him  in  hospital — "A  good  Sister  you  were,  the 
Beatrice  of  that  hell.  Your  soothing  consolations  were  so  sweet, 
that  we  all  complained  whenever  we  had  the  chance,  so  as  only 
to  be  consoled  by  you ; " — his  anticipation  of  O.  W,  Holmes* 
poem,  "  The  Voiceless  " : 

Nous  avons  cm  pouvoir — nous  I'avons  cru  souvent 
Formuler  notre  reve,  et  le  rendre  vivant 

Par  la  palette  ou  par  la  lyre  ; 
Mais  le  souffle  manquait,  et  personne  n'a  pu 
Deviner  quel  etait  le  poeme  inconnu 
'  Que  nous  ne  savions  pas  traduire. 

Then,  his  childish  warning  off  the  priests :  "  Tell  them  I  have 
read  Voltaire."  Finally  his  cry :  "  Take  me  to  the  Church  ;  God 
can  do  more  than  any  physician."  His  final  happy  death,  after 
receiving  the  last  Sacraments.  Poor  fellows !  with  their  sad 
motto :  The  Academy,  the  Asylum,  or  the  Morgue !  How  the 
heart  of  a  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  a  Philip  Neri,  would  have  yearned 
over  your  helplessness  and  your  genius,  and  wept  for  your  follies 
and  your  sins !  And  how  lesser  folk  would  have  liked  to  burst 
into  your  attic,  and  tear  your  valuable  papers  from  the  fire,  and 
send  ruddy  blazes  out  of  more  ready  material  dancing  up  the 
chimney ;  and  pelted  you  with  sandwiches  till  you  cried.  Hold ! 
and  then  sat  down  with  you  on  a  soap-box  or  on  your  dingy  bed ; 
and  filled  out  in  long  ruby  glasses  the  Margaux  or  Lafitte  you 
had  not  tasted  for  many  a  day ;  and  finally  settled  down  to  a 
calm,  long,  soporific  smoke,  and  listened  to  the  song,  the  anec- 
dote, the  boH  mot,  that  would  turn  the  gloom  of  Phlegethon  into 
an  Attic  night,  and  the  lentils  of  a  Daniel  into  a  supper  of  the 
gods ! 
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CIV. 

Pascal,  too,  found  a  rare  helper  and  sympathizer  in  his  sister, 
— the  Madame  Perrier,  who  wrote  his  life  so  briefly,  but  signifi- 
cantly. Not,  indeed,  that  he  needed  any  spiritual  strength  or 
support  from  any  external  power;  for  he  was  a  self-contained 
spirit,  and  thought  little  of  human  help.  And  his  genius  was 
colossal.  Like  Aristotle  he  seems  to  have  thought  out  a  whole 
scheme  of  creation,  unaided.  It  is  rather  a  singular  instance  of 
human  folly  that  he  should  have  been  considered  a  sceptic. 
There  is  no  stopping  the  tongues  of  men.  The  same  charge 
was  levelled  against  Dr.  Newman.  Mozeley  attributes  the  great 
popularity  of  the  Oratorian  in  England  to  that.  Perhaps  there 
were  never  two  men  who  believed  more  intensely  and  unreserv- 
edly. But  the  Frenchman  lacked  serenity.  He  lost  his  nobility 
by  engaging,  not  so  much  in  a  lost  cause,  as  a  bad  cause.  He 
descended  to  cynicism  and  sarcasm — the  expression  of  a  form  of 
lower  mental  condition.  And  this,  too,  affected  his  greatest,  if 
most  imperfect  work.  When  the  Provincial  Letters  are  forgotten 
or  neglected  as  splenetic  sarcasm,  and  have  passed  away  like  the 
Junius  and  Drapier  Letters,  and  have  become  but  the  study  of 
the  connoisseur,  his  "  Pensees  "  will  remain,  broken  fragments  of 
an  incomplete,  but  immortal  work. 

CV. 

What  judgment  will  posterity  pass  on  them  ?  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  But  if  we  may  gauge  the  future  by  the  present, 
we  would  say  that  the  verdict  of  a  more  enlightened  age  than  ours 
will  be,  that  Pascal  was  no  sceptic,  though  a  bold  inquirer ;  that 
his  marvellous  mental  keenness  and  vigor  were  only  equalled  by 
his  rigid  asceticism;  that  Nature  had  made  him  pious,  and  circum- 
stances made  him  proud ;  that  these  "  Thoughts  "  which  reveal 
to  us  his  inner  life  are  beautiful  and  deep  beyond  words ;  that 
they  would  have  even  the  color  of  that  inspiration  which  comes 
from  Nature  and  Grace  united,  were  it  not  for  a  dark  shadow 
which  stretches  itself  over  all,  making  the  philosophy  of  them  less 
clear,  the  truth  of  them  less  apparent,  the  study  of  them  a  task  of 
anxiety  and  suspicion,  instead  of  being  one  of  edification  and 
delight. 
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CVI. 

In  fact,  I  know  but  of  one  case  where  a  sister's  influence  was 
hurtful ;  and  that  was  the  case  of  Ernest  Renan.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  explain  how  a  woman,  and  a  Bretonne,  could  have  lent  the 
aid  of  her  sisterly  influence  to  wean  him  away  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  then  from  the  Church  itself.  There  is  something  inexpressi- 
bly revolting  about  it,  because  I  think,  of  all  human  loves,  that  of 
a  sister  is  the  most  abiding  and  unselfish.  In  a  mother's  love 
there  is  a  kind  of  identification  with  her  child,  his  triumphs,  his 
defeats,  which,  by  the  reflection  on  herself,  takes  away  the  abso- 
lute disinterestedness.  Conjugal  love  is  more  intense,  but  for  that 
reason  more  intermittent.  But  there's  not  a  trace  of  self  in  that 
earnest  wistful  gaze  which  a  beloved  sister  casts  after  the  poor 
young  fellow  who  has  just  gone  out  from  the  sanctity  of  home- 
life  into  the  world's  arena ;  nor  a  thought  of  self  in  the  way  the 
silent  heart  broods  over  shattered  hopes,  and  takes  back  to  its 
sanctuary  the  broken  relics  of  the  idol,  once  worshipped,  now, 
alas  !  only  protected  from  the  gaze  of  a  scornful  world. 

CVII. 

Post  tenebras  lux  !  The  motto,  of  all  places  on  earth,  of  the 
city  of  Geneva !  Well,  no  matter.  Here  is  light  now  in  early 
spring,  or  rather  in  expiring  winter;  and  it  is  very  welcome.  For 
much  as  I  love  my  fire  and  lamp,  there  is  a  certain  regeneration 
in  body  and  soul  and  spirits,  in  these  days  which  are  lengthening 
out,  bit  by  bit,  as  the  sun  ascends  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
dawn  breaks  earlier,  and  the  twilight  lingers  even  in  the  steel-blue 
sky.  Winter  is  still  here.  The  sirocco-breath  of  the  east  wind 
withers  all  vegetation,  and  seems  to  dry  the  very  blood  in  the 
veins  of  men.  Delicate  people  crouch  all  day  by  their  fires  ;  and 
look  out  despairingly  at  the  gray,  mournful  skies,  and  the  earth 
parched  and  hardened  by  the  wind.  And  yet  there  is  hope ; 
for  the  days  are  drawing  out,  and  the  nights  are  shortening ;  and 
there  is  light,  light ;  and  we  feel  we  are  rushing  on  to  the  time 
when  the  summer  twilight  will  fade  away  only  to  break  out  into 
the  resurrection  of  a  roseate  summer  dawn. 
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CVIII. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  this  evening,  as  the  great  red  shield  of 
the  moon  rose  solemnly  above  the  trees,  and  Jupiter  hung  like  a 
dewdrop  in  the  purpled  sky,  that  it  should  be  a  great  consolation 
for  us  to  know,  that  whatever  may  befall  us,  little  creatures  of  God, 
— death,  life,  sorrow,  joy, — the  great  wheel  of  existence  swings  in 
its  beautiful  and  perfect  equilibrium  before  the  face  of  God ;  and 
that  even  when  we  shall  have  departed  hence,  and  our  place  shall 
know  us  no  more,  there  never  shall  be  rift  nor  break  in  that  cos- 
mical  perfection  of  sun,  and  star,  and  season,  that  seems  to  know 
its  own  beauty,  and  to  exult  in  it  before  the  face  of  its  Maker. 
"  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,"  may  be  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech ;  and  it  is  something  to  know  that,  above  this 
little  globe  of  sorrow,  which  we  so  strangely  call  "  the  valley  of 
tears,"  the  great  universe  is  swinging  softly  and  majestically ;  and 
that  neither  Time,  nor  Death,  the  two  great  solvents,  can  wither 
the  beauty,  or  tarnish  the  lustre  of  all  those  other  creatures  of 
Omnipotence  that  are  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers  to 
comprehend ;  but  not  beyond  the  scope  of  reason  to  imagine,  or 
interpret. 

CIX. 

Then  I  began  to  consider,  why  did  that  thought  strike  me  just 
then,  and  not  at  any  other  time  ?  I  had  seen  burning  noons  and 
glorious  sunsets  without  number ;  I  had  watched  the  faint  sickle 
of  the  new  moon  in  the  West,  and  thanked  her  for  her  benevolence, 
when,  gibbous  and  hunchbacked  and  unbeautiful,  she  made  all 
things  beneath  her  beautiful.  But  this  idea  of  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  and  harmony  of  Creation  had  not  struck  me  so  forcibly 
before.  Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  but  imperfect  moons  and 
declining  suns  I  had  seen.  The  former  excluded  all  idea  of 
rounded  and  perfected  beauty ;  the  latter,  with  all  their  splendors, 
were  the  funereal  accompaniments  of  the  death  of  day.  But  this 
great,  red  moon,  burning  through  the  latticed  trees,  and  then 
paling  away  as  it  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  heaven,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  perfect  beauty  to  which  all  things  tend;  and  it  rose 
in  the  night-dawn,  young  and  beautiful,  and  with  all  the  promise 
of    uninterrupted   empire   all   through    the  silent  but   eloquent 
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watches  of  the  night,  until  the  white  dawn  came,  and  it  would 
fade  away,  silent  as  a  ghost,  down  the  long  avenues  of  paling 
stars,  towards  its  grave  in  the  West. 

ex. 

You  see  then,  to  be  an  optimist  you  must  have  two  associa- 
tions— youth  and  the  idea  of  ultimate  perfection.  Hence  every 
child  is  an  optimist,  believing  that  all  things  are  fair  and  beautiful ; 
and  absolutely  idealizing  the  ugliest  things  until  they  put  on  the 
wings  and  outlines  of  perfect  and  immaculate  loveliness.  It  is  the 
glorious  exaggeration  of  imagination  without  experience  to  clip 
its  wings  and  bring  it  down  to  earth.  It  is  only  when  the  wheels 
of  life  begin  to  move  more  slowly,  as  they  get  clogged  and  debili- 
tated, that  we  begin  to  take  analytical  views  of  life ;  and  as  our 
shadows  lengthen  in  the  sunset,  we  allow  the  past  to  project  its 
gloom  athwart  our  life-path,  until  it  ends  in  the  near  perspective 
of  the  tomb.  Then,  we  begin  to  reason,  and  shake  our  heads 
mournfully,  and  speculate,  and  haply  become  merely  resigned. 
But  the  full  tide  of  life  creeps  slowly  through  our  veins ;  and  we 
begin  to  pity  our  far-off  selves,  who  in  the  imprudence  and  inex- 
perience of  youth,  we  remember  to  have  been  intoxicated  with  the 
delirium  of  life,  and  to  have  said  aloud,  or  to  our  own  hearts : 
All  is  fair  and  beautiful ;  and  all  is  well ! 

CXI. 

Then,  too,  we  must  have  the  idea,  so  uncommon,  so  slippery, 
so  often  confuted,  and  as  often  revived,  that  all  things  round  to 
final  perfection.  It  needs  a  healthy  brain,  or  well-defined  religious 
principles,  to  comprehend  it.  The  whole  of  literature  seems  to  be 
a  wail  of  protest  against  it.  Now  and  again,  a  great  optimist, 
bravely  cheers  us  onward  with  an  expression  of  faith,  like  the  song 
of  Pippa ;  or  the  lines : 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  !     What  was  shall  live  as  before ; 

The  evil  is  null — is  naught — is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more ; 

On  the  earth,  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 

But  this  is  rare !     Even  when  Tenn>-son  seeks  to  lift  his  verse 
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on  the  wings  of  hope,  he  finds  they  are  broken,  and  he  falls  to 
earth  and  sorrow  again.  And  yet,  there  is  no  word  so  detested 
by  men  as  that  word  "  pessimism  "  ;  nor  is  there  any  verdict  so 
dreaded  by  those  teachers  called  philosophers  and  poets,  as  the 
sentence  that  their  teaching  is  pessimistic.  How  is  this  ?  With 
so  strong  a  tendency  towards  the  evil  thing,  how  is  it  that  men  so 
much  dread  the  evil  reputation  ?  Yet,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider it,  you  will  find  that  these  writers,  one  and  all,  fall  into 
that  dreadful  category  of  St.  Paul :  "  Without  God,  and  with  no 
hope  in  this  world." 

CXII. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  the  teachers  who  point 
with  hope  to  this  final  perfection,  even  though  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  household  of  the  faith,  seem  to  be  carried,  almost  in  spite 
of  themselves,  along  the  current  of  pure,  intellectual  thought, 
towards  it.  All  the  terrible  contradictions  of  life  seem  to  merge 
in  one  great  unification;  and  that  is,  that  the  great  positives 
of  life, — virtue,  holiness,  happiness,  health, — are  the  realities  that 
abide,  and  continue  with  a  perpetual  and  seemingly  unconscious 
bias,  or  rather  destiny,  towards  final  perfection;  and  that  the 
negatives, — sin,  vice,  disease,  death, — although  obstructions,  can 
never  pass  beyond  their  negative  form ;  and  finally  fade  away,  or 
are  merged  in  their  positives,  until  Evil  disappears ;  and  there  only 
remain  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  These  thinkers,  whom  some 
call  Ensemblists,  or  those  who  view  Life  and  the  Universe  as  a 
whole,  come  very  close  to  the  poet  who  sings : 

for  somehow  good 
Shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill ; 

and  very  near  the  Apostle  of  the  Gaudetes,  who  assures  us  "  that 
the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to 
come  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

CXIII. 

But  this  dream  of  final  perfection  and  loveliness,  after  all,  is  it 
a  forecast  of  what  shall  be  in  the  final  evolution  of  our  species ; 
or  rather  is  it  not  the  noble  and  cherished  tradition  of  a  race  that 
once  possessed  it,  and  lost  it  ?  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Hege- 
lian school  to  construct  a  scheme  where  all  things  would  round 
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to  perfection,  considering  that  they  place  their  theories  on  the  finite 
and  Hmited  nature  of  things,  which  therefore  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect ;  and  from  whose  very  essence  arise  the  concomitants  of 
imperfection — sin,  disease,  death.  Hegel  denies  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  except  in  the  restricted  and  unsatisfactory  sense  of  an 
absorption  in  the  Universal  of  the  individual.  But  how  we  are  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  imperfection,  that  is  limitation,  and  reach  to 
the  Unlimited,  the  Perfect,  he  cannot  say.  And  with  the  more 
modern  evolutionist  theory,  the  idea  is  still  more  intangible  and 
difficult  to  seize.  The  slow  processes  of  the  suns  have  not 
brought  us  far  on  the  road  to  final  perfection.  There  is  evil — 
disease,  vice,  death.  Has  the  horizon  of  human  hope  a  gleam  of 
a  better  land  beyond  it ;  or  do  not  rather  the  shadows  darken  as 
we  approach,  without  the  lamp  of  faith,  that  bourn  of  all  human 
sufferings  and  joys,  where  the  shadows  of  death  encompass  us, 
and  the  perils  of  hell  may  find  us  ? 

CXIV. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  noble  is  the  tradition,  that  we  did 
possess  that  perfection  to  which  all  things  tend,  but  fell  from  it  ; 
that,  therefore,  final  perfection  is  not  the  lurid  dream  of  insensate 
beasts,  so  much  as  the  far  foreshadowing  of  what  must  be,  because 
it  once  was ;  that,  therefore,  being  fallen,  we  have  the  power  of  ris- 
ing again  to  the  heights  whence  we  were  precipitated;  and,  above 
all,  we  are  not  a  race,  moving  on  to  the. goal,  and  sifting  itself  of  all 
its  weaker  elements,  so  that  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  its  dreams 
of  ambition  may  be  attained.  But  the  majesty  of  the  individual 
soul  shines  out  conspicuous  in  the  lofty  scheme  of  rehabilitation 
and  resurrection ;  and  race-abstractions,  race-destinations,  etc., 
give  place  to  the  supreme  importance  that  attaches  to  each  single 
creation  of  the  Almighty  in  His  scheme  of  universal  redemption. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  final 
perfection,  we  mean  the  recovery  of  lost  rights  and  happenings, 
lost  dignities  and  glory ;  and  these  not  incommensurate  with  our 
state ;  but  our  righteous  privileges  and  prerogatives,  which  the  sin 
of  our  ancestors  forfeited ;  but  which  we  may,  through  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Elder  Brother,  gloriously  win  back  again. 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 

Doneraile,  Ireland. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Theory. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting questions  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  pedagogy,  is  how  far  scientific  theory,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  hypothetical  and  unproven,  should  have  a  place  in  the  teach- 
ing system  of  modern  schools.  It  is  not  generally  known  how 
many  accepted  doctrines  of  science  are  really  only  theories  for 
which  no  adequate  proof  has  yet  been  found,  and  they  represent 
only  the  working  hypothesis,  the  best  explanation  of  the  facts  so 
far  known,  though  in  themselves  perhaps  containing  some  contra- 
diction or  at  least  some  very  weak  parts.  The  discussions  of 
Professor  Virchow's  opinion  with  regard  to  Darwinism  that  have 
been  aroused  by  his  death,  have  shown  how  much  the  distin- 
guished German  medical  scientist  insisted  on  not  teaching  scien- 
tific theory  as  if  it  were  established. 

In  the  excellent  article  on  Evolution  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson 
in  the  much  berated  last  edition  of  Appleton's  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia, Virchow  is  quoted  with  great  effect  against  the  claims  of 
those  who  would  presume  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  evolu- 
lution  of  man.  In  fact  the  whole  of  Sir  J.  William  Dawson's  article 
makes  clear  how  little  of  proof  there  is  for  most  of  the  features 
of  evolution,  and  how  much  Darwinism  particularly,  as  one  of 
the  chief  nineteenth  century  phases  of  evolution,  lacks  anything 
like  scientific  substantiation.  Needless  to  say,  however,  this  is 
practically  taught  in  many  schools  and  forms  the  basis  for  many 
brilliant  bits  of  scientific  oratory  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  science. 

In  the  January  Messenger  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  in  an  article  on 
"  Virchow  and  Conservative  Philosophy  among  German  Scien- 
tists," brings  out  particularly  Virchow's  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  danger  of  teaching  scientific  subjects  in  the  schools  before 
they  have  been  definitely  proved.  Virchow  insists  very  much  on 
the  care  that  teachers  must  exercise  in  keeping  their  students 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  is  really  matter  of  knowledge  or 
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only  matter  of  opinion.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  phrase  most 
frequent  in  the  mouth  of  the  professor  of  science  should  be : 
"  Observe  that  this  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  not  proved, — that 
it  is  my  opinion,  my  idea,  my  theory,  my  speculation."  He  adds : 
*'  It  is  incumbent  on  us  who  profess  science,  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  science,  to  refrain  from  putting  our  mere  suppositions — and  I 
would  say  here  with  special  emphasis — particularly  into  the  heads 
of  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  With  regard  to  science  in  the 
making,  we  must  say  to  teachers  in  any  but  distinctly  scientific 
schools,  '  Do  not  teach  it ;  that  is  to  say,  do  not  teach  it  until 
assurance  of  truth  has  been  positively  reached.' " 

"  It  is  hypothesis,"  he  used  often  to  say  in  his  medical  lectures, 
■"that  has  most  delayed  the  true  progress  of  medicine."  And 
then  he  would  add,  by  the  way,  "  Yes,  and  it  is  hypothesis  that 
has  delayed  the  progress  of  all  science  and  has  caused  most  of  the 
friction  by  which  scientific  advances  so  often  fail  of  acceptance  in 
their  own  generation." 

A  curious  commentaiy  on  Professor  Virchow's  opinions  in 
this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  delivered 
at  the  Washington  meeting,  which  was  held  during  the  last  days 
of  the  old  and  the  first  days  of  the  new  year.  The  President  is 
Professor  Asaph  Hall,  and  he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  address, 
very  naturally,  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  address  can  be 
found  in  the  first  number  of  Science  for  the  present  year. 

Among  other  things  Professor  Hall  says :  "  The  great  ques- 
tion of  astronomy  is  the  complete  and  vigorous  test  of  the  New- 
tonian law  of  gravitation.  This  law  has  represented  observations 
so  well  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  is  a  general  belief  that 
the  law  will  prove  true  for  all  time,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to 
govern  the  motions  of  the  stars,  as  well  as  those  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. The  proof  is  cumulative  and  strong  for  this  generality.  It 
will  be  a  wonderful  result  if  this  law  is  found  rigorously  true  for 
all  time  and  throughout  the  universe.  Time  is  sure  to  bring 
severe  tests  to  all  theories.  We  know  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  modified  in  the  motions  of  the  matter  that  forms  the  tails  of 
comets.  There  is  an  anomaly  in  the  theory  of  Mercury  which 
the  law  does  not  explain,  and  the  motion  of  our  moon  is  not  yet 
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represented  by  theory.  The  lunar  theory  is  ver)'  complicated 
and  difficult,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  defect  in 
Hansen's  theory  will  be  found  by  recomputing  the  periodical  co- 
efficients that  have  been  already  computed  by  many  mathemati- 
cians and  astronomers  and  with  good  agreement  by  Hansen  and 
Delauncy  by  yery  different  methods.  Back  of  all  theories  remains 
the  difficulty  of  solving  the  equations  of  motions  so  that  the 
result  can  be  applied  with  certainty  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  subject  our  law  to  a 
crucial  test." 

Even  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  then,  is  not  entirely  estab- 
lished. Future  observations  in  astronomy  may  yet  lead  to  a 
profound  modification  of  it.  It  has  proved  of  great  service  to 
astronomy  and  has  even  proved  of  sufficiently  close  exactness  to 
make  prophetic  results  with  regard  to  the  position  of  various 
astronomical  objects  quite  certain.  It  is  to  it  that  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  Uranus  is  due.  The  law,  however,  is  as  yet  only  a 
theory,  requiring  to  be  completely  substantiated  before  it  can  be 
accepted  as  absolute  law.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  princi- 
ples of  science  apparently  best  established  that  are  yet  not  en- 
tirely beyond  the  domain  of  doubt  and  speculation. 

Practical  Marconigrapliy. — It  is  now  formally  announced  that 
wireless  telegraphic  communication  has  been  established  between 
Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Cornwall,  England.  Some  of  the 
original  messages  were  congratulatory  expressions  from  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  to  King  Edward  VII,  and  messages  of 
the  same  tenor  to  Marconi's  sovereign,  the  King  of  Italy.  Some 
messages  have  also  been  sent  to  the  London  Times  by  the  special 
correspondent  of  that  paper.  Dr.  Parkin,  M.P.,  who  was  present 
during  the  transmission  of  the  messages. 

While  much  was  made  of  the  original  trans-oceanic  communi- 
cations, Marconi  telegraphy  has  now  settled  down  to  the  practical 
stage  in  which  it  must  make  its  way  commercially.  Powerful 
electrical  apparatuses  have  been  put  in  place  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  is  said  that  the  system  presents  very  few  practical 
difficulties  in  the  working.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  system  will  replace  the  expensive  method  of  laying  cables^ 
but  so  far  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  young  Italo-Irish  (for  his 
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mother  is  an  Irish  woman)  inventor  has  fulfilled  every  promise 
made  to  the  public,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
present  lofty  hopes  in  the  matter,  which  have  not  at  all  an  air  of 
impracticability,  will  be  completely  fulfilled. 

Wireless  Heat  Conveyance. — The  Marconi  wireless  telegraph 
company  recently  applied  to  the  courts  of  England  for  an  exten- 
sion of  its  powers,  so  as  to  include  in  its  control  all  the  expected 
developments  of  the  Marconi  system  of  the  transmission  of  elec- 
trical energy.  The  company  states  very  definitely  that  it  will 
soon  be  able  to  send  messages  all  around  the  earth  without  wires, 
but  that  it  has  actual  demonstration  now  that  the  energy  thus 
developed  may  be  applied  in  shorter  range  at  least  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  the  mere  working  of  signal  instruments.  Marconi 
himself  has  suggested  that  even  the  conduction  of  heat  for 
industrial  purposes  may  be  possible  without  wires. 

If  when  the  electro-telegraph  was  first  instituted  someone 
suggested  that  a  time  would  come  when  all  the  street  cars  in  our 
cities  would  be  moved  by  contact  with  a  wire  not  much  thicker 
than  the  telegraph  wire  originally  employed,  and  that  the  heating 
of  the  cars  and  of  dwellings  would  be  accomplished  by  the  con- 
version of  the  electrical  energy  conveyed  through  this  wire  into 
heat,  the  wire  itself  meantime  remaining  perfectly  cool,  the  scheme 
would  have  seemed  quite  as  impracticable  as  does  the  conveyance 
of  heat  without  wires  at  the  present  time.  Needless  to  say,  an 
immense  amount  of  electrical  energy  is  needed  in  order  to  send 
wireless  messages.  Some  of  this  at  least  can  be  collected  and 
practically  employed  near  the  sending  station. 

Long  Life  and  Gk)od  Health.^ — This  little  book  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  was  published  first  about  fifteen  years  ago.  As  Sir 
Henry  himself  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  English  sur- 
geons, and  a  representatively  progressive  medical  man  well-known 
throughout  the  medical  world  for  a  number  of  original  observa- 
tions, as  well  as  for  his  attendance  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
his  practical  little  book  on  personal  care  of  the  health  attracted 

1  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  with  Hints  concerning  Habits  Conducive 
to  Longevity.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bbrt.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  London,  etc.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  Edition  with  Appendix.  London  and  New  York  :  Frederick  S. 
Wame  &  Co.     1902. 
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widespread  attention.  Some  of  the  expressions  in  it  are  character- 
istic of  the  man's  very  matter-of-fact  attitude  towards  life.  This, 
for  instance : 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  proportion  amounting 
at  least  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  chronic  complaints  which 
embitter  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  life  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  the  population  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet. 
As  an  example  of  the  relation  between  overfeeding  and  liver 
derangement  with  inordinate  fat-production  witness  the  process, 
rapidly  performed  before  our  eyes,  if  we  so  desire,  in  the  cellars  of 
Strasbourg.  For  the  unfortunate  goose  who  is  made  by  force  to 
swallow  more  nutritive  matter  than  is  good  for  it  in  the  shape  of 
food  which  excellent  in  appropriate  conditions  is  noxious  to  the 
last  degree  when  it  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  consumer — I  mean 
good  milk  and  barley  meal — falls  a  victim  in  less  than  a  month  of 
this  gluttonous  living,  to  that  form  of  greatly  enlarged  and  fatty  liver 
which,  under  the  name  of  foie  gras,  offers  an  irresistible  charm  to 
the  gourmet  at  most  well-furnished  tables.  The  animal  thus  fed 
is  kept  in  a  close  warm  temperature  and  without  exercise — a  mode 
of  feeding  and  a  kind  of  life  which  one  need  not  after  all  go  to 
Strasbourg  to  observe,  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  approach 
to  it  and  to  watch  the  principle  carried  out,  although  only  to  a 
less  considerable  extent,  anywhere  and  everywhere  around  us." 

Sir  Henry  Thompson's  book  was  published  when  its  author 
was  sixty-five.  It  has  for  some  years  been  out  of  print.  Now  at 
the  age  of  82  he  reissues  it  with  an  appendix  on  "  Health  in  Old 
Age,"     He  begins  this  appendix  thus : 

"  Let  me  commence  this  portion  of  my  work  by  stating  that 
I  advise  more  emphatically  than  ever  simplicity  in  diet,  by  which 
is  to  be  understood  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  food  taken  to  be 
gradually  diminished  in  proportion  to  decreased  activity  of  body 
and  mind,  but  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  different  forms  of 
food  should  be  served  at  one  meal." 

Some  of  the  remarks  with  regard  to  prevailing  fashions  in 
food  and  drink  are  very  practically  interesting :  "  A  cup  of  weak 
tea  may  be  taken  at  the  usual  five  o'clock  tea,  but  not  a  single 
morsel  of  solid  food.  Nothing  can  be  more  undesirable  (not  to 
use  a  stronger  term)  than  the  practice  of  eating  then  ;  especially 
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of  the  sweet  and  unwholesome  dainties  of  every  description  which 
are  offered  to  visitors  at  this  popular  hour  among  ladies  when 
receiving  their  friends." 

Sir  Henry's  opinion  with  regard  to  a  little  alcohol  for  the 
stomach's  sake  in  elderly  men,  is  not  that  usually  accepted.  He 
says  that  it  is  well  known  that  a  popular  idea  respecting  the  value 
of  alcohol  to  elderly  men  has  existed  time  out  of  mind  expressed 
by  the  quaint  saying  "  Wine  is  the  milk  of  old  age."  "  Desirous  of 
testing  this  allegation  at  all  events — and  I  confess  with  the  faint 
hope  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  it  for  myself — I  made 
during  a  period  of  about  two  months,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
the  experiment  of  taking  a  single  claret  glass  of  good  wine  every 
day  at  dinner  only,  but  I  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  as  I  felt  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  return  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  joints 
from  which  I  had  suffered  severely  years  before." 

Dr.  Thompson  has  found  the  nightly  use  of  the  footbath  an 
invaluable  remedy  for  the  restlessness  apt  to  follow  intellectual 
activity  resulting  from  pubHc  life,  or  after  prolonged  study  or  lit- 
erary labor  at  night.  The  more  prolonged  or  engrossing  these 
have  been,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour,  the  more  need  is  there 
for  the  hot  footbath.  Dr.  Thompson  has  found  that  the  highest 
temperature  which  can  be  borne  should  be  maintained  for  at  least 
ten  minutes,  by  repeated  small  additions  from  the  hot-water 
faucet.  The  feet,  of  course,  become  deeply  red  in  color,  all  of 
their  vessels  become  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  brain  is  relieved 
of  its  presence. 

Camegie  Institution,  First  Year. — All  those  who  are  interested 
in  science  in  this  country  very  naturally  are  anxious  to  know  what 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  of  ;$  10,000,000,  with  its  guaran- 
teed income  of  nearly  1^500,000  a  year,  have  done  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  with  this  immense  revenue.  Professor  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  late  President  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  now  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  satisfies  public  curiosity  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  Independent  iox  February  5,  1902.  The  trustees  have  re- 
solved to  restrict  the  appropriations  for  the  year  to  ;^200,ooo  for 
researches,  ;^40,000  for  publications,  ;^  100,000  for  a  reserve  fund 
and  ;^50,000  for  administrative  expenses,  including  not  only  those 
that  pertain  to  the  office  in  Washington,  but  also  to  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  certain  scientific  inquiries  respecting  important  subjects  to 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  important  grants  made  this  year  has  been 
that^to  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Holl,  Mass. 
This  is  a  very  deserving  institution,  on  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
in  which  marine  biological  studies  are  conducted,  and  which  has 
been  the  scene  not  only  of  some  very  important  investigations  in  this 
country,  but  has  also  been  a  fruitful  nursery  of  painstaking  inves- 
tigators. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reputation  of  Woods  Holl  has 
become  international.  The  expenses  of  the  Institution  have,  in 
the  past,  been  partly  covered  by  charges  made  for  courses,  but 
they  have  been  mainly  borne  by  the  investigators  themselves  and 
by  private  subscription  from  those  interested  in  science.  In  fact, 
the  unselfish  manner  in  which  contributions  were  made  by  men  of 
limited  means  to  the  maintenance  of  Woods  Holl  has  been  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  in  the  recent  scientific  life  of  America. 
It  was  evident  that  money  did  not  count  with  scientists  when  sci- 
entific advance  was  in  question.  The  Carnegie  Institution  will, 
during  the  coming  year,  make  a  liberal  allowance,  between  $y:>- 
000  and  $40,000  a  year,  and  there  will  be  no  further  need  of  pri- 
vate subscription  for  carrying  on  the  work  at  Woods  Holl. 

The  main  work  of  the  publication  department  next  year  is  to 
consist  in  arranging  for  the  collection  and  printing  of  the  mathe- 
matical work  of  an  eminent  American  astronomer,  Mr.  George 
W.  Hill.  This  will  appear  in  several  quarto  volumes.  President 
Oilman  thinks  that  this  will  be  the  first  scientific  work  published 
under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Such  a  collection  is  of  great  importance  to  the  world,  but,  as  can 
be  readily  understood,  appeals  to  such  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents of  science  that  its  publication  could  not  be  undertaken  in 
the  ordinary  way.  There  are  scientific  memoirs  similarly  circum- 
stanced, that  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  under  advisement. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  as  insisted  on 
by  its  founder,  is  to  be  the  encouragement  of  specially  gifted  investi- 
gators. If  the  trustees  anywhere  discover  a  young  man  who  has 
a  talent  or  a  genius  for  original  investigation,  he  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. Needless  to  say,  this  is  an  eminently  proper  provision.  The 
only  question  about  it  is,  will  not  the  huge  institution  founded  at 
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Washington  be  so  distant  from  the  Hnes  of  true  advance  which 
are  always  unusual  and  unexpected  and  be  so  limited  in  its  views 
by  the  conventional  aspect  of  progress  in  science  as  to  miss  such 
investigating  geniuses  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  scientific  progress 
has  come  from  a  few  great  men.  The  inspiration  of  their  ideas 
has  given  many  thousands  of  others  reputations.  One  man  like 
Pasteur  sets  the  whole  world  working  along  definite  lines.  Half 
a  century  before  him,  young  Laennec  in  the  Paris  Hospital  started 
the  world  off  on  a  method  of  investigation,  all  of  whose  possi- 
bilities have  not  as  yet  been  exhausted,  but  the  amount  that  has 
been  added  to  human  knowledge  by  Laennec's  successors  is 
almost  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  new  territory  of  medical 
diagnostics  which  he  opened  up. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  its  work  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  will 
have  to  be  most  liberal  in  its  views,  most  careful  in  its  decisions, 
and  most  ready  to  see  the  first  hint  of  the  new,  which  usually 
looks  so  unfamiliar  and  even  trivial  as  to  be  despised. 

Hygiene  and  the  Death-rate. — A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Census  of  1900  compares  the  mortality  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  two  decades.  According  to  the  show- 
ing there  has  been  a  diminution  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  the 
death-rate.  In  1890  the  average  length  of  life  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  was  31.1  years.  In  1900  it  is 
35.2,  the  increase  in  this  matter  is  13  per  cent.  In  this  table  are 
included  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  live  in  towns  of 
more  than  8,000  inhabitants.  As  the  death-rate  in  country 
places  is  at  least  not  worse  than  it  was  before,  these  figures 
represent  the  actual  diminution  in  the  death-rate.  Experts  insist 
that  most  of  this  addition  to  the  length  of  human  life  is  due  to 
better  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  becoming  more  fully  conversant  with  the  more  im- 
portant truths  of  sanitary  science. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Census  issued  not  long  since  contains 
some  other  interesting  material  with  regard  to  length  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  age  of  the  population  of  this  country 
in  1880  was  a  little  more  than  24^  years.  In  1890  it  had  risen 
to  25^  years.  In  1900  it  has  reached  nearly  26^  years.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  however,  with  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
century  this  method  of  computing  the  average   is  not  possible 
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because  the  exact  age  of  inhabitants  was  not  reported  in  the  cen- 
sus before  1880. 

A  good  idea,  however,  of  the  comparatively  longer  life  en- 
joyed at  the  present  time  is  possible  from  a  consideration  of  the 
median  age,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  the  age,  which  at  any  given 
time  so  divides  the  population  that  one-half  the  inhabitants  are 
older,  and  one-half  younger  than  the  age  given.  The  median  age  in 
1900  was  22.8;  in  1890,  21,9;  in  1880,  20.9;  in  1870,20.1  ;  in  1850 
it  was  18.8,  while  in  1820  it  was  only  16.7.  The  increase  in  the 
median  age,  however,  does  not  entirely  represent  survivals,  but  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  birth-rate  has  fallen  in  this  country 
and  so  there  are  proportionately  fewer  children  than  before,  and 
besides,  the  tide  of  emigration  that  set  in  has  introduced  a  large 
number  of  foreign-born  inhabitants,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
above  the  median  age.  When  all  this  is  taken  into  account,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  manifest  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  strenuousness 
of  life  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  intenser  living  conditions,  our 
population  is  living  longer  and  healthier  than  before. 

The  Nobel  Prizes. — The  Nobel  prizes  for  the  present  year,  have, 
it  is  announced,  been  awarded  as  follows :  In  medicine,  to  Major 
Ronald  Ross  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Liverpool ;  in 
chemistry,  to  Professor  Emil  Fischer  of  Berlin ;  the  prize  for 
physics  has  been  divided  between  Professor  Lorenz,  of  Vienna, 
and  Professor  Zeeman,  of  Holland.  As  the  Nobel  prizes  amount 
to  forty  thousand  dollars  each,  even  the  divided  prize  is  worth 
while  having. 

Major  Ross  is  well  known  as  the  English  Army  Surgeon  to 
whom  we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  mosquitoes  carry 
malaria.  The  theory  of  the  connection  between  the  mosquito 
and  malaria  is  due  to  Dr.  Patrick  Manson.  Dr.  Ronald  Ross 
showed  in  India,  however,  the  presence  of  the  malarial  parasite 
in  the  blood  of  mosquitoes  and  then  their  final  collection  in  the 
salivary  glands  of  the  insect  at  the  root  of  its  bill. 

Professor  Emil  Fischer  has  made  some  distinguished  discov- 
eries in  chemistry.  Professor  Lorenz  is  now  very  well  known  in 
America,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  Americans  to 
find  that  he  is  thought  as  much  of  abroad  as  he  was  here  during 
his  recent  visit. 


Studies  and  Conferences^ 


IS  THE  NAME  OF  "  JAMES  "  IDENTICAL  WITH  "  JACOB." 

Qu.  A  number  of  friends  are  interested  to  know  whether  the 
name  of  James  is  identical  with  the  Jacob  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
if  so,  why  is  it  that  both  names  are  now  used.  The  Latin  Jacobus 
has  the  accent  on  the  penult,  whereas  the  Italian  derivative,  Giacomo, 
is  accented  on  the  antepenult.  In  Spanish,  the  m  of  the  English 
James  appears  in  Jaime,  besides  which  that  language  has  the  other 
stem  as  seen  in  lago.  The  familiar  Jacques  of  the  French  is  oddly 
enough  closer  to  the  Latin  than  the  forms  in  the  Romance  tongues 
more  directly  sprung  from  that  source. 

Mrs.  C.  p.  Henry. 

Resp.  The  general  consent  of  lexicographers  appears  to 
identify  the  two  names,  which  are  assumed  to  have  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  Ya'agob,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (25  :  25), 
and  interpreted  "the  supplanter."  Recent  studies  regarding  the 
origin  of  Hebrew  names  indicate,  however,  that  the  word  Jacobel 
as  a  personal  appellative  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  long 
before  Abraham's  time,  and  had  the  meaning  of  "  God  follows," 
analogous  to  the  modern  Arab  interpretation. 

Ya'agob  or  Jacob  thus  stands  for  the  parent  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  forms  Jacobus  and  Jacobos.  The  modern  equivalents  de- 
scended from  these  are  Jacobo,  Jacopo,  Giacobo,  Jachimo,  Giaco- 
mo {Ital) ;  Jacob,  Jacques,  Jacquemes,  James,  Jaime  {French) ; 
Jacobo,  Jago,  Diego,  Diogo  {Span,  and  Portug) ;  James,  Jacob, 
Jim  {^Engl.);  Semus  and  Sheumuis,  pronounced  Shamus  {Irish),  etc. 

The  question  how  the  m  was  introduced  into  the  name  which 
bears  no  trace  of  that  letter  in  the  original  Hebrew  might  be 
variously  answered.  Our  English  -word  Jajnes  is  in  pronunciation 
the  equivalent  oi  Jaime s,  which  is  the  same  as  Jacemes  (Jaquemes 
or  Giacomes),  the  c  being  supplanted  by  /,  or  omitted  entirely. 
This  is  a  common  transition,  as  in  our  words  point  for  punctum 
{punto),  fruit  ior  fructus  {frutto).  The  syllable  Ja  or  Jai  is  thus 
shown  to  correspond  to  Jac,  or  Jacqp.  or  Jag^  with  the  following 
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vowel  o,  or  its  equivalent,  constituting  the  second  syllable.  The 
remaining  letter  b  of  the  Hebrew  original  Jacob  must  therefore  be 
shown  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  modern  in,  unless  we  assume  the 
b  to  have  been  entirely  dropped,  as  from  Jago,  Jaco,  or  Jacques, 
owing  to  a  tendency  of  the  southern  nations  to  turn  some  conso- 
nants into  aspirates  and  to  end  their  words  in  open  vowels,  as  is 
the  case  with  Italian  words  generally. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  substitution  of  m  for  b  in  the  tran- 
sition process  of  words  from  one  language  to  another  does  not 
appear  exceptional.  In  the  Hebrew  itself  we  have  the  name  of 
the  city  oi  Jabne,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Josua  15  :  11,  46),  later 
on  mentioned  as  Jamnia  or  Jainnaa,  the  Greek  forms ;  likewise 
Jaboc  (the  river  in  Palestine),  and  which  Josephus  speaks  of  as 
Jabakchos,  is  mentioned  by  Origen  as  Jambykes. 

In  similar  fashion  we  find  that  b  and  m  are  occasionally  con- 
verted in  Sanscrit,  of  late  held  to  be  a  comparatively  recent 
language  when  placed  beside  some  of  its  Indo-European  sisters. 
We  have  bru  for  mrii,  and  mradus  for  bradus,  which  in  Greek  is 
simply  reversed,  ^pdSvi  for  fxpaSv;} 

The  fact  that  m  closely  approximates  the  labial  sounds  b,  p, 
ph,  f,  V,  u,  w,  makes  their  interchange  or  assimilation  easy.  Thus 
the  Italian  says  commiato  for  combidto,  combiatdre  for  accommiatare, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  various 
vernaculars  have  maintained  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  name. 
In  the  Old  Testament  they  retain  the  Hebrew  iorm  Jacob ;  but  in 
the  New  Testament  the  name  has  the  modem  spelling,  Jacques, 
or  James,  or  Sheumuis.  This  fact  of  the  simultaneous  retention 
of  Jacob  and  James,  to  distinguish  the  Old  Testament  figures 
from  those  of  the  New,  may  account  for  the  modern  usage  which 
keeps  both  forms  in  forenames. 

Regarding  the  accent  no  rule  holds  consistently  in  the  transi- 
tion of  words  from  one  language  to  the  other.  The  Latin  Jaco- 
bus has  the  accent  on  the  penult.  In  Greek  Jacobus  (Iciacw/So?) 
accentuates  the  first  syllable,  but  we  also  have  Jacob  (la/cw/S) ; 
and  so  it  continues  through  the  modern  tongues. 

'  Cf.  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gram.,  I,  §  63. 
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THE  MAETYE  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

By  S.  M.  J. 

Saint  Marys-of-the-Woods,  Vigo  County,  Ind. 

"  Quis  iam  locus,  Achate, 
Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? ' ' 

At  that  period  of  the  world's  history  when  the  Roman  sol- 
diery took  possession  of  the  earth,  in  regions,  in  territories,  in  vast 
expanses,  then  in  ioto,  and  gave  it  to  one  man  to  rule,  there  re- 
mained a  spot  outside  the  environment  of  that  Augustan  world ; 
an  isle  that  never  echoed  the  tread  of  the  all-conquering  warriors  ; 
a  country  beautiful  beyond  the  tongue  of  man  to  tell,  whose 
people  escaping  the  thraldom  of  Jove's  proud  eagle,  escaped 
likewise  the  enervation,  corruption,  and  degradation  of  civilized 
luxury. 

When  the  Mantuan  Bard,  despoiled  of  his  property — which 
went  to  enrich  the  followers  of  the  world's  sole  master — sang  of 
his  loss,  the  sweet  notes  of  his  rural  flute  reached  the  ear  of 
Augustus,  and  song  and  singer  received  such  favor  that  thence- 
forth Vergil  could  give  free  rein  to  the  impulse  of  genius,  and 
taking  up  the  thread  of  that  other  magnificent  Master  he  wove  the 
epic  that  promises  to  be  age-lasting.  The  poet  delicately  and 
beautifully  pays  tribute  to  the  Emperor  by  an  allusion  to  Ascan- 
ius,  son  of  vEneas,  afterwards  called  Julius,  from  whom  would 
spring  another  Julius,  whose  fame  would  be  bound  by  the  stars 
and  empire  by  the  ocean ;  and  following  up  the  narrative  he  makes 
several  Trojan  heroes  the  founders  of  the  great,  living,  noble 
families  of  Rome,  thus  catering  to  their  overweening  pride.  How- 
ever, the  ^neid,  stripped  of  its  man-made  deities,  the  downfall  of 
the  well-walled  kingly  city  of  Troy,  the  struggles,  sufferings,  man- 
liness and  bravery  of  the  heroes  so  graphically  related,  will  find 
a  parallel  of  living  reality  in  the  true  histoiy  of  that  race  never 
dominated  by  the  Romans. 

While  this  heroic  poem  was  eliciting  the  pity,  the  admi- 
ration, the  wonder  of  all  peoples  and  all  ages,  at  the  imaginary 
heroism  displayed,  the  pretended  sufferings  endured,  the 
feigned   valor  portrayed,   a   silent    Providence  was  moulding  a 
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people  who  should  in  about  a  decade  of  centuries  later  meet  a 
fate  a  thousand-fold  worse  than  that  of  the  Trojans ;  a  people 
.whose  sufferings  would  continue  with  little  or  no  intermission 
through  almost  another  decade  of  slowly-passing  centuries 
and,  "miserabile  dictu,"  the  world  would  look  on  unmoved, 
expecting  them  to  be  borne  with  a  patient  shrug  as  if  sufferance 
were  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe.  The  fictitious  Greek  treachery 
and  cruelty  depicted  so  skillfully  by  the  ready  poet,  pales  to  insig- 
nificance when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  treason  that  gave  the 
alien  her  cruel,  tyrannical  and  unrelenting  grasp  of  a  people  whose 
only  crime  was  intense  love  of  country,  whose  single  aim  was  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  that  makes  a  human  being  noble  and  God-like,  whose 
one  ambition  was  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Justice. 
For  from  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  taught  the  Bards  to  tune  their 
harps  to  loftier  strains  than  those  of  the  banquet-hall  or  battle-march, 
Ireland  became  the  foremost  nation  of  all  the  world  in  solid  Chris- 
tianity. She  had  her  Thabor  in  those  bright,  now  far-off  cycles, 
when  she  was  known  as  the  "  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars  " ; 
when  her  music-loving  people  changed  the  Druidical  chant  for 
the  Davidical  psalm,  and  her  great  Apostle  organized  a  kind  of 
peripatetic  school  surpassing  the  ancient  Athenian  institution,  for  its 
principle  was  ever  "it  is,"  and  not  the  "it  is"  and  "it  is  not"  of 
the  groping  Greek.  Foundations  of  learning  were  not  a  growth 
but  a  creation,  and  the  Bardic  schools  began  at  once,  the  great 
masters  still  retaining  their  harps  by  the  express  permission  of 
St.  Patrick. 

"  Prince  of  thy  country's  tuneful  choir, 
Thou  wert  her  golden  tongue, 
Sing  thou  the  new  strain,  *  I  believe,' 
Give  thou  to  God  her  song. ' ' 

The  years  of  Erin's  Calvary  far  outstrip  those  of  her  Thabor,  but 
she  has  known  how  to  make  sweet  use  of  adversity,  and  look  from 
the  dark  mount  of  sorrow  up  to  the  bright  mount  of  prayer.  Like 
to  her  Divine  Master,  she  has  been  set  up  for  a  sign  to  be  contra- 
dicted, she  has  shared  most  deeply  of  all  the  nations  in  the  chalice 
of  sufferings  held  to  her  lips  by  the  hand  of  the  Master  Himself. 
Deep,  prolonged,  tragical  sufferings  have  been  her  privilege,  the 
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recognized  privilege  of  rare  and  noble  souls,  despite  which  they  go 
not  through  life  stamped  with  the  drear  signet  of  pain.  To  her 
may  well  be  applied  the  sweetly  pathetic  picture,  drawn  by  a  poet, 
of  an  angel  weaving  the  tissue  of  human  souls : 

"And  as  the  web  from  the  yam -beam  rolled, 

A  Seraph  with  glittering  shears 
Cut  it  and  dipped  it  in  molten  gold 

Or  steeped  and  stained  it  in  tears, 
Dipped  it,  and  dyed  it  in  crimson  warm. 

Or  scarlet  and  amethyst, 
Or  wet  it  with  drops  from  a  thunder-storm — 

But  this  one  ever  he  kissed. 

Poor  hapless  spirit !  the  Angel  sighed, 

Thou  art  of  that  God-like  band 
That  are  formed  to  be  their  country's  pride 

And  the  glory  of  the  land. 
Beauty  and  splendor  of  soul  is  thine 

Grandeur  and  music  and  light ; 
But,  ah  !  thy  years  shall  be  full  of  tears 

Grief  and  the  darkness  of  night. ' ' 

Not  long  since,  as  a  group  of  intent  listeners  were  drinking  in 
the  beauties,  the  truths  and  the  wisdom  flowing  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Father  Sheehan  in  "  Under  the  Cedars  and  the 
Stars,"  now  running  serially  in  these  pages,  it  so  happened  that 
the  reader  paused  after  the  striking  picture  made  by  the  Egyptian 
Dervish  bringing  to  the  rich  Mart  of  Cairo  a  pearl  of  great  price 
set  forth  in  an  unpretentious  box.  The  scornful  sniffs  of  the  richly- 
laden  beasts  of  burden  as  they  pass,  one  by  one,  the  cry  that  goes 
up  seeming  to  say:  "It  is  not  hay!  Give  us  hay!"  The  far- 
away tramp  of  receding  hoofs,  and  the  bray  "  Give  us  hay  !"  back- 
borne  on  the  wind,  all  seemed  so  pertinent  to  the  Green  Isle  that 
the  group  hesitated  not  to  make  the  application. 

What  is  her  pearl  of  great  price  ?  Her  sufferings  and  her 
patience — the  outcome  of  her  faith.  Would  she  exchange  this 
pearl  for  the  hay  so  loudly  called  for  by  the  progressive  nations 
whose  trend  is  ever  toward  material  gain  ?  Ah !  no ;  if  choice 
must  be,  then  hers  is  for  the  "  better  part."     When   gold  and 
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faith  were  put  in  the  balance,  how  faith  brought  down  the  scale ! 
though  the  choice  meant  sufferings  through  many  generations, 
until  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  her  patrimony,  as  they  are 
now  the  mint-mark  of  her  nationality.  For  of  them  her  poets  sang, 
the  pain-echoes  mingling  even  in  the  mirth.  Of  them  the  orators 
thundered  until  parliamentary  walls  shook  with  the  force,  and 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  wrung  from  her  Saxon  masters.  For 
them  her  patriots  gave  up  life,  liberty,  and  love,  going  down  will- 
ingly to  nameless  graves.  They  furnish  prolific  theme  for  our 
greatest  living  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  symbolize  them  in 
such  beautifully  drawn  characters  as  Alice  Moylan  in  that  favor- 
ite of  books,  My  New  Curate.  The  late  Lionel  Johnson  gave 
Ireland  his  most  conscious  loyalty,  though  his  ancestors  were  her 
bitterest  enemies.  In  a  spirit  of  reparation  he  championed  her 
cause.  He  brought  his  lyre  to  her  service,  as  the  one  nearest  his 
heart,  nor  did  he  consider  so  much  her  political  hope,  nor  the 
great  charms  of  her  magnificent  landscape,  as  her  constancy 
under  sorrows,  her  hold  on  the  supernatural,  and  the  sanctity  of 
her  ideals.  She  cannot  be  said  to  admit  in  her  own  regard  that 
favorite  sentiment  from  Dante :" 

**  Nessun  maggior  dolore  ^ 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Ne  la  miseria. ' ' 

Since  the  chalice  may  not  pass  from  her  lips  till  she  drain  its 
contents,  content  she  remains  until  God  in  His  own  hour  will  send 
His  angels  to  minister  to  her,  and  in  the  face  of  all  this,  who  will 
say  that  hers  is  not  a  mighty  mission  among  the  nations  ?  'Tis 
the  mightiest,  for  she  bears  on  her  brow  the  crown  of  the  "  Man 
of  Sorrows."  She  is  the  ever-living  witness  of  what  He  came  to 
accomplish,  and  as  such  she  will  take  her  place  in  the  annals  of 
time  as  the  Martyr  among  the  Nations. 


CATHOLIC  STUDENTS  AT  NON-OATHOLIC  UNIVERSITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

Sir  ; — I  have  read  with  great  interest  an  article  in  your  February 
number,  entitled  ' '  Catholic  Students  at  non-  Catholic  Universities, ' '  by 

'  Inferno,  Canto  V,  L.  121  ff. 
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the  Rev.  Joseph  McSorley,  C.S.P.,  of  St.  Thomas  College,   in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  article  is  thoughtful  and  timely  ;  and  it  deals  with  a  subject 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  hard  to  overestimate.  In  the  perusal 
of  Father  McSorley's  article  the  present  writer  has  experienced  the 
special  pleasure  which  one  feels  when  he  comes  unexpectedly  on  a 
presentation — at  once  masterful  and  pleasing — of  ideas  that  have  long 
exercised  his  own  mind,  but  to  which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  not 
relevant  now,  he  never  gave  expression. 

Now  that  Father  McSorley  has  made  a  much  abler  plea  than  the 
undersigned  could  have  done,  he  feels  it  at  least  incumbent  on  him  to 
say,  "Well  done!"  and  he  ventures  to  hope  that  this  spontaneous 
expression  of  approval  may  at  least  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  start- 
ing such  a  discussion  in  the  premises  as  Father  McSorley's  article  calls 
for. 

The  Reverend  gentleman's  plea  is,  however,  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  one  particular :  he  writes  throughout  as  though  the  respon- 
sibility of  attendance  at  non-Catholic  Universities  lay  with  the  Catho- 
lic students  themselves  who  attend  these  seats  of  learning.  Thus  he 
writes  :  *  *  Our  choice  then  lies  between  two  alternatives  only  :  shall 
we  absolutely  ignore  all  Catholic  students  attending  non -Catholic 
institutions  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  attempt  to  provide  for 
them ;  to  protect  them  in  their  youth  and  inexperience  against  a  dan- 
ger that  they  have  incurred  perhaps  rashly  or  thoughtlessly ;  to  fore- 
warn, to  forearm,  and  support  them  in  a  struggle  that  we  are  unable 
entirely  to  avert  ? 

The  italicising  is  mine ;  and  the  words  certainly  seem  to  mean 
that  the  Catholic  students  themselves  go  into  the  danger,  whether 
from  impulse  or  from  deliberation.  But  Father  McSorley  appears  to 
have  missed  the  point  that  often  it  is  Catholic  parents  who  make 
choice  of  non-Catholic  universities  for  their  sons,  and  not  the  young 
men  themselves.  In  which  case  the  question  of  the  latter  alternative 
becomes  still  stronger,  and  the  answer  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 
For  if  incumbent  on  the  Church  authorities  to  look  after  Catholic 
young  men  who  may  have  run  into  danger  themselves,  protection  is 
a  fortiori  incumbent  on  the  same  authorities  when  the  risk  has  been 
incurred  for  these  young  men  by  their  natural  protectors. 

The  whole  question  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  Church  has  to  legislate  not  so  much  for  the  greatest  good 
as  for  the  least  evil.     It  would  be  far  better,  of  course,  if  our  Catho- 
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lie  young  men  were  all  trained  in  Catholic  universities  ;  but  we  are 
face  to  face  with  things  as  they  are,  and  not  only  as  they  are  but  as 
they  are  going  to  remain. 

In  the  face  of  all  warnings  and  exhortations,  Catholic  parents  in 
the  United  Kingdom  will  send  their  sons  to  Dublin,  to  Oxford,  to 
Cambridge  ;  and  Catholic  parents  in  the  United  States  will  send  their 
boys  to  Harvard,  to  Yale,  to  Princeton,  and  other  such  places.  What 
is  the  Church  going  to  do  about  it  ?  The  undersigned  has  an  abiding 
conviction  that  the  Church  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  Truth.  She 
will  not  fail  in  this  crisis,  because  she  simply  cannot  fail  in  her  duty. 

John  Francis  Waters. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  February  14.,  igoj. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  CONTEOVEESY. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  Philippine  controversy,  which  provoked  much  criticism  from 
magazine  and  newspaper  writers  who  were  alive  to  the  religious 
and  economic  interests  involved.  There  had  been  a  manifest  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  our  Government  officials  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  a  prejudiced  public  opinion,  which  discredited  Spanish 
rule,  or  rather  the  Friars  who  were  supposed  to  represent  that 
rule.  Hence  there  was  good  reason  why  Catholics  of  influence 
should  let  their  voices  be  heard,  in  order  that  our  Government 
might  be  led  into  a  complete  and  searching  examination,  so  as  to 
insure  fair  dealing  to  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Islands.  Those 
who  were  inclined  to  use  their  influence  in  this  direction  might 
indeed  seem  to  abandon  the  attitude  of  respectful  loyalty  and,  in 
their  demand  for  justice,  assume  a  position  of  aggressiveness. 
Such  is,  of  course,  the  citizen's  right;  and  in  proportion  as  a 
government  is  swayed  by  the  sense  of  equity  or  of  policy,  it 
would  be  lawful  to  appeal  either  to  its  representatives  or  to  public 
opinion. 

But  whilst  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  right  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  case  of  legitimate  government  the  ultimate 
verdict  must  come  from  the  tribunal,  the  court  of  law,  represented 
by  such  government,  and  that  we  may  not  forestall  it  as  unfavor- 
able so  long  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  highest  authority  is  dis- 
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posed  to  correct  past  errors  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  whatever  those  rights  may  import  in  the  estimation  of  the 
majority.  We  are  bound,  moreover,  to  the  duty  of  respect  for  the 
persons,  if  not  for  their  views  and  enactments,  who  represent  the 
popular  judgment.  They  are  judges,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  every 
court  to  keep  this  respect  intact.  If  it  is  ever  violated  by  those 
who  yield  only  to  secular  control,  it  may  never  be  violated  with 
impunity  by  those  who  claim  to  be  dutiful,  for  it  is  contempt  of 
court  to  do  so ;  and  contempt  of  court  is  incompatible  with  defence 
of  right,  except  in  cases  where  revolution  is  legitimate  on  prin- 
ciples of  right  ethics. 

This  it  is  all  the  more  important  to  remember  when  we  stand 
forth  as  religious  champions  of  religious  freedom.  That  cause  de- 
mands from  us  not  only  just  respect  for  lawful  actual  authority,  not 
only  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  presenting  our  grievances,  or  in 
stating  the  injury  done  by  those  who  violate  the  common  rights, 
but  also  that  prudence  which  dictates  safe  tactics  in  an  important 
warfare.  It  may  be  objected  that  heroism  is  not  always  prudent ; 
but  then  heroism  is  something  very  different  from  the  bravado 
that  merely  wishes  to  attract  attention  or  to  cultivate  profitable 
notoriety.  We  knew  an  old  lawyer,  able  and  respected,  who  gave 
this  one  parting  lesson  to  his  son,  when  he  sent  him  to  the  plead- 
er's bar:  "Take  infinite  pains  to  get  your  facts,  repeat  them  as 
often  as  they  help  you  to  point  out  a  conclusion,  but  never  exag- 
gerate either  the  facts  or  their  importance."  It  was  a  wise  les- 
son, for  if  once  your  jury  realizes  the  fact  that  you  exaggerate  in 
a  single  instance,  they  will  discount  all  your  statements  in  pro- 
portion, no  matter  how  true  they  may  be. 

And  this  lesson  we  considered  of  grave  importance  in  reference 
to  the  controversy  on  the  Philippines,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  the  Friars.  A  good  portion  of  the  Catholic  press  seemed  dis- 
posed to  print  anything  that  made  against  the  Government  and  to 
extol  the  action  of  Catholics.  If  it  was  important  that  our  demands 
should  be  heeded  not  only  by  the  well  disposed  among  the  authori- 
ties, but  by  the  public  at  large,  it  was  equally  important  that  we 
should  make  them  on  the  ground  of  ascertained  facts ;  or,  if  that 
was  not  possible  at  once,  upon  principles  recognized  by  law  and 
equity  which  would  allow  no  verdict  until  examination  had  been 
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completed.  To  make  appeals  that  might  intimidate,  but  might  not 
have  a  sound  basis  of  proof,  could  not  profit  the  Catholic  cause. 
We  have  clear  evidence  of  this  in  the  question  of  the  schools  of 
our  own  children,  wherein  we  do  not  even  enjoy  the  public  repre- 
sentation allowed  for  Catholics  in  Protestant  countries  such  as 
England  and  Germany.  Yet  liberty  is  not  talked  of  in  those 
countries  in  the  boastful  strains  which  we  hear  in  our  land-^even 
in  our  churches,  whenever  the  patriotic  wind  blows  in  through 
the  sacristy. 

But  this  is  hardly  the  occasion  to  repeat  the  old  argument  for 
wisdom  as  well  as  courage  in  warfare,  however  profitable  it  might 
be  to  do  so.  We  said  most  of  what  we  meant  to  say  in  the  article 
referred  to,  which,  although  it  aroused  some  sensitiveness,  was 
properly  understood  and  commended  by  many  as  a  reasonable 
check  to  extravagant  zeal. 

With  this  issue,  however,  we  are  happy  to  do  more  than  criti- 
cise. Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  true  version  of  the 
things  effected  by  the  investigation  of  Philippine  affairs.  The 
article  by  Dr.  Middleton  will  aid  the  student  of  modern  history 
and  the  citizen  to  understand  many  things  that  affect  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  important  issues  of  religion,  not  only  in  the 
Philippines,  but  also  at  home.  The  statements  of  the  eminent 
Augustinian  are  not  conjectures ;  they  are  facts  supported  by  docu- 
ments of  a  legal  character,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  be  recognized 
on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The  following  outlines  of  topics 
corresponding  to  the  separate  sections  of  the  article  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  Dr.  Middleton's  argument.  After  an  intro- 
ductory fixing  the  status  qjiaestionis,  the  author  reviews  the  Church 
statistics  in  the  Philippines  for  the  year  1 898 — Charges  against  the 
Philippine  Reports — Genesis  of  these  Charges — Mode  of  Proce- 
dure in  the  Commissions — Some  Facts  of  Philippine  Story — Pre- 
liminary Conclusions.  The  article  is  supplemented  by  an  Appen- 
dix containing  the  following  items :  Interrogatories  put  to  the 
Native  Witnesses — Character  of  the  Native  Witnesses — Pueblo 
Schools — Law  obliging  Attendance — School-Course — Final  Con- 
clusions. 

We  have  then  here  a  defence  of  the  Friars  which  is  reasoned 
and  just.     That  such  a  defence  does  not  imply  that  there  is  noth- 
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ing  to  be  changed  or  corrected  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  is  plain 
enough  from  the  letter  of  our  Holy  Father,  of  which  The  Mes- 
senger was  the  first  to  present  to  its  readers  an  excellent  trans- 
lation. 

The  article  is  to  be  supplemented  by  further  statistics  from 
Spain  and  the  Philippines  which  are  being  copied,  and  which  will 
furnish  a  complete  and  searching  surv^ey  of  this  very  important 
subject. 

"DEW-A-DIGON." 

The  title-page  of  a  recently  published  volume  by  Monsignor 
John  Vaughan  ^  bears,  rather  prominently  in  a  scroll,  beneath  the 
author's  name,  the  legend  Dew-a-Digon.  Several  readers  have 
asked  us  what  is  the  significance  of  the  phrase.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  themselves  is  easily  discoverable,  since  they  are  found 
not  only  in  the  Welsh  language,  but  also  in  the  Breton  and  the 
Celtic  dialects  generally,  standing  either  for  "  God  and  enough," 
or,  "  God  will  also  lead  (provide)."  That  the  former  is  the  actual 
meaning  which  the  phrase  is  intended  here  to  convey,  we  learn 
from  Monsignor  Vaughan  himself  It  is  simply  the  motto  found 
under  the  author's  family  crest ;  and  he  uses  it  for  his  publications, 
"  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  connecting  Hnk  between  one  and  the  other 
of  his  works."  The  Arabs  have  a  similar  expression,  Allah  chanm, 
meaning  that  God  will  take  care  of  His  creatures,  and  that  there- 
fore all  anxiety  for  the  morrow  is  to  be  set  aside.  Indeed,  the 
phrase  is  Scriptural,  and  numerous  paraphrases  of  it  may  be  found 
in  both  Testaments.  Hence,  besides  being  a  family  motto,  and 
what  commercial  people  might  call  the  author's  trademark,  the 
expression  could  be  regarded  as  a  happy  selection  embodying  one 
of  those  pithy  phrases  which  tell  the  gist  and  drift  of  a  book's 
main  contents  or  purpose.  The  words  Dew-a-Digon,  whether  we 
accept  the  meaning  of  "  God  and  enough,"  or  that  of  "  God  will 
also  provide,"  are  thus  simply  a  condensed  form  of  a  passage  found 
in  a  Letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  (13  :  5,  6),  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  be  "  contented  with  such  things  as  you  have,  for 
He  (God)  hath  said :  I  will  not  leave  thee,  nor  will  I  forsake  thee. 

1  Earth  to  Heaven.     St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B.  Herder. 
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So  that  we  may  confidently  say :  The  Lord  is  my  helper."  In 
another  Epistle  (i  Tim.  6:  8)  the  Apostles  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  in  similar  paraphrase :  "  Godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain ;  having  food  and  wherewith  to  be  covered,  with 
these  we  are  content."  Thus,  without  doing  violence  to  the  sense 
of  Monsignor  Vaughan's  favorite  motto,  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
sort  of  key  to  the  teaching  which  he  undertakes  to  popularize 
through  his  volume,  Earth  to  Heaven,  by  leading  our  mind  from 
our  present  and  necessary  condition  of  mortality  to  that  for 
which  we  are  destined  in  heaven,  a  task  accomplished  in  that 
tranquillity  of  order  which  men  call  peace  and  contentment.  But 
this  is  merely  our  own  interpretation. 


CALENDAR  FOE  MAEOH. 

[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Sunday  i. — First  Sunday  in  Lent.  Double  I  Class.  Mass — Violet ; 
Prayers  assigned  in  the  Missal,  Credo,  Lenten  Preface,  Bene- 
dicamus  Domino  instead  of  Ite  Missa  est,  because  there  is  no 
Gloria. 

Monday  2. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet;  Prayers  as  assigned  in  the  Mis- 
sal, no  Gloria,  no  Credo,  Lenten  Preface,  Benedicamus  Domino 
instead  of  lie  Missa  est.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses  (the  ordinary  votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  the  Angels, 
white ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  ' '  A 
Cunctis."  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  for 
which  the  Missal  is  to  be  transferred).  Roman  Order — St. 
SiMPLicius,  B.  C.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  the  Ferial,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
England — St.  Chad,  B.  C.  Double  (for  Birmingham  Double  I 
Class). 

Tuesday  j. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  as  assigned  in  the  Mis- 
sal, no  Gloria,  no  Credo,  Lenten  Preface,  Benedicamus  Domino 
instead  of  Ite  Missa  est.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses  (the  ordinary  votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  the  Apostles, 
red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A 
Cunctis,"  Fourth  Prayer  of  the  Pope,  being  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation.  Preface  of  the  Apostles,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass,   for  which  Missal  is  to  be  transferred). 
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Roman  Order — Chair  of  St.  Peter.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Paul,  Third  Prayer  of  the 
Ferial,  Fourth  Prayer  for  the  Pope,  Credo,  Preface  of  Apostles, 
Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  England — St. 
Aldred.     Semidonble. 

Wednesday  4. — Ember  Wednesday.  St.Casimir.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  of  St. 
Lucius  Pope,  Preface  of  Lent,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of 
the  Mass,  for  which  Missal  is  to  be  transferred.  Black  or  any 
other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — St.  Lucius, 
Pope,  M.  Double.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Ferial,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

Thursday  j". — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  as  assigned  in  the 
Missal,  no  Gloria,  no  Credo,  Lenten  Preface,  Benedicamus 
Domino  instead  of  Ite  Missa  est.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
votive  Masses  (the  ordinary  votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  the  Bl. 
Sacrament,  white ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third 
Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Preface  of  Christmas,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial 
at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  for  which  Missal  is  to  be  transferred). 
Roman  Order — St.  Casimir.  Semidouble  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis," 
Preface  of  Lent,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
England  Ferial  (for  Newport  St.  David,  B.  C.     Double  I  Class.) 

Friday  \6.  —Ember  Friday.  H.  Crown  of  Thoms.  Double  Major. 
Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Preface 
of  the  Cross,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
Roman  Order  and  for  England — H.  Lance  and  Nails.  Double 
Major.  Mass  —  Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial, 
Credo,  Preface  of  the  Cross,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of 
Mass.  Votive  Masses  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  not  permitted  on 
this  day,  since  the  devotion  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion  is 
directed  toward  the  same  object,  that  is  honoring  the  Sacred 
Humanity  of  our  Lord. 

Saturday  /.^Ember  Saturday.  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Doctor.  Double. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Perpetua  and  Feli- 
citas.  Third  Prayer  of  the  Ferial  (Diocese  of  St.  Helena,  Fourth 
Prayer  for  Bishop,  annivers.  elect.).  Credo,  Lenten  Preface, 
Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

Sunday  8. — Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Double  n  Class.  Mass — 
Violet ;  Second  Prayer  of  St.  John  of  God,  Third  Prayer  "A 
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Cunctis, ' '  Credo,  Lenten  Preface,  Benedicamus  Domino  instead 
of  the  lie  Missa  est,  there  being  no  Gloria.  In  England — 
Second  Prayer  of  St.  Fehx. 

Monday  p. — St.  Frances  of  Rome,  Widow.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial;  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the 
end  of  the  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  transferred. 

Tuesday  10.— Forty  MartjTTS.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Lenten 
Preface,  Last  Gospel  of  the  Ferial.  Black  or  any  other  color  for 
votive  Masses. 

Wednesday  11. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  as  assigned  in  the 
Missal  (Dioceses  of  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  Fourth  Prayer  for  the 
Bishop,  annivers.  consecr.  and  elect,  respectively).  Black  or 
any  other  color  for  votive  Masses  (the  ordinary  votive  Mass  of 
the  day  is  of  St.  Joseph,  White  ;  Gloria.  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis."  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the 
end  of  the  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  to  be  transferred). 
Roman  Order — Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Antloch.  Double  Major. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Paul,  Third  Prayer 
of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Apostles,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial 
at  the  end  of  the  Mass.     England — St.  John  of  God.     Double. 

Thursday  12. — St.  Gregory  I,  Pope,  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Gospel  of 
the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

Friday  13. — H.  Lance  and  Nails.  Double  Major.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Cross, 
Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  (In  Rochester, 
Diocese,  U.  S.  Third  Prayer  for  the  Bishop,  annivers.  elect. ) 
Roman  Order  and  for  England — H.  Winding  Sheet.  Double 
Major.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial, 
Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Cross,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the 
Mass.  (In  Birmingham  Diocese  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Frances, 
Third  of  the  Ferial.) 

Saturday  14. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  as  assigned  in  the 
Missal.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses  (the  ordinary 
votive  Mass  of  the  day  is  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  B.V.M. 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Pref.  of  the  Bl.  Virg.  M.,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at 
the  end. ) 

Sunday  ij. — Third  Sunday  in  Lent.    Double  II  Class.     Mass — Vio- 
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let ;  Prayers  as  assigned  in  Missal,  Credo,  Lenten  Preface, 
Benedicamus  Domino.  (In  Charleston  Diocese,  Fourth  Prayer  for 
Bishop,  annivers.  transl.)  Ro?nan  Order — Second  Prayer  of 
St.  Zachary,  P.,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis." 

Monday  16. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  assigned.  Black  or 
any  color  for  votive  Masses  (the  ordinary  votive  Mass  is  of  the 
H.  Angels,  white,  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third 
Prayer  "  A  Cunctis,"    Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  Mass). 

Tuesday  ij. — St.  Patrick.  Double.  (In  Burlington  and  some  other 
Dioceses,  Double  II  Class  ;  England,  Double  Major.)  Mass — 
White  J  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Gospel  of  the 
Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

Wednesday  18. — St.  Gabriel,  Archang.  Double  Major.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Gospel  of 
the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

Thursday  ip. — St.  Joseph.  Double  I  Class.  Mass—  White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the 
end  of  the  Mass. 

Friday  20. — The  Five  Wounils.  Double  Major.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Cross,  Gospel 
of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  England — Second  Prayer 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (In  Dioc.  of  Hexham,  St.  Cuthbert,  Double  I 
Class). 

Saturday  21. — St  Benedict.  Double  Major.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of 
the  Mass. 

Sunday  22. — Fourtih  Sunday  in  Lent.  (Laetare.)  Double  II  Class. 
Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  assigned  in  Missal  (in  Dioc.  of  Scranton, 
Fourth  Prayer  for  Bishop  annivers.  consecr.).  Credo,  Lenten 
Preface,  Benedicamus  Domino.  Roman  Order — Second  Prayer 
of  St.  Catheriae  Flisc,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis."  England 
(Plymouth,  commemorat.  St.  Edward). 

N.B. — To-day  the  Organ  is  played  and  flowers  deck  the  altar. 

Monday  23. — St.  Cyril  of  Jemsalem.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the 
end  of  the  Mass.     England  (Hexham,  Five  Wounds). 

Tuesday  24. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  assigned  in  Missal. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses  (the  ordinary  votive 
Mass  is  of  the  H.  Apostles,  red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  Ferial, 
Third  Prayer   "A  Cunctis,"    Pref.    of  Apostles,   Gospel  of  the 
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Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass).  Roman  Order — Votive  Mass  of 
the  H.  Apost.  Peter  and  Paul,  red,  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "Concede,"  Pref.  of  Apostles,  Gospel  of 
the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  England  (Hexam,  St.  Cyril 
OF  Jerusalem.     Double). 

Wednesday  25. — Animciation  B.  V.  Mary.  Double  I  Class.  Mass 
— White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Pref  of 
Bl.  V.  M.,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

N.  B. — In  solemn  Masses  the  celebrant  genuflects  on  the  altar 
step  whilst  the  Et  Incarnatus  .  .  .  f actus  est  in  the  Credo 
is  being  sung  by  the  choir. 

Thursday  26. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Prayers  assigned  in  Missal. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses  (the  ordinary  votive 
Mass  is  of  the  Bl.  Sacrament,  white,  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Preface  of  Christmas, 
Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  England  (in  sev- 
eral Dioceses  feast  of  the  Good  Thief.     Double). 

Friday  27. — Precious  Blood.  Double  Major.  Mass—Ktd;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Preface  of  the  Cross, 
Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  (In  Diocese  of 
Green  Bay,  Third  Prayer  for  Bishop,  annivers.  consecr.) 

Saturday  28. — St.  John  Gapistran.  Semidouble.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis," 
Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Xystus  III,  Pope.  Double.  White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  the  Ferial,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
N.B. — Images  are  veiled  in  violet  until  Good  Friday. 
In  the  Masses  of  the  two  following  Sundays  and  all  the 
Ferials  until  Easter  the  Psalm  Judica,  and  the  doxology  Gloria 
Patri  are  omitted.  (Feasts  occurring  during  this  time  retain  the 
doxology  and  Psalm.) 

The  Preface  of  the  Cross  takes  the  place  of  the  Lenten 
Preface  in  all  Masses. 

Sunday  2g.  —  Passion  Sunday.  Double  I  Class.  Mass  —  Violet; 
Second  Prayer  as  in  Missal,  Credo,  Benedicamus  Domino. 
Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  of  St.  John  Capistran. 

Monday  jo. — St.  John  Damascene,  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — White  ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial 
at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  England  (Hexham,  Precious  Blood, 
Double  Major). 
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Tuesday  ji. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet.  Black  or  any  color  for  votive 
Masses  (in  which  the  Pslam  Judica  and  the  doxology  Gloria 
Fatrt  zxe  retained).  England  (Hexham,  St.  John  Damascene. 
Double). 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purposes  are  permitted  ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead,  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc. ,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of 
local  feasts  not  celebrated  elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

(^)  Sundays,  in  chvu-ches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(r)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(</)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 
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(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  e.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI.,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI.,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  ;.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( I )  feast  of  our  Lord  ; 

(  2  )  Double  of  the  I  Class ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls. 

This  Mass  (^Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 


Criticisms  and  f^otes* 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  AGE.    By  Joseph  McOabe.    London : 
Duckworth  &  Co.    1902.    Pp.  x— 441.    Price,  6s.  net. 

A  history  of  St.  Augustine,  written  from  a  Pelagian  standpoint,  is 
a  novelty,  if  nothing  else.  Mr.  McCabe  describes  his  work  preten- 
tiously as  an  "attempt  to  interpret  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
saints  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  light  of  psychology  rather  than 
by  that  of  theology. ' '  But  he  is  constrained  to  add  that  he  discards 
the  *  perverse  type '  of  biography  followed  by  Augustine  himself  in 
his  'seductive  Confessions'' — a  strange  statement,  considering  his  ex- 
pressed predilection  for  psychological  delineation  of  character  of  which 
perhaps  no  human  document  is  so  full  as  The  Confessions — for  a  story 
told  with  a  "saving  tincture  of  Pelagianism. "  Were  the  great  Brit- 
ish heresiarch^  of  the  fifth  century  to  come  to  life  to-day,  he  would 
see  in  the  creed  of  naturalism  embraced  by  Mr.  McCabe  the  child  of 
his  own  religious  thought.  For  Mr.  McCabe  professes  throughout  his 
book  an  ostentatious  regard  and  sympathy  for  Pelagian  tenets,  mixed 
with  a  tinge  of  lofty  contempt  for  the  narrow-minded  opposition  of 
Augustine,  to  whom  he  apostrophizes  in  the  following  delightful  strain  : 
"Probably  [the  Saint]  little  knew,  when  he  began  throwing  stones, 
how  fragile  a  house  he  had  entered."  "Alas  for  Augustine's  *  vastis- 
simum  ingenium.^  " 

"  Pelagian,"  then,  is  the  correct  epithet  to  apply  to  this  strange 
biography.  The  author  claims  to  be  an  unbiassed  historian,  but  his 
own  strong  religious  prejudices  get  the  better  of  his  no  doubt  sincere 
intentions.  In  parts  the  book  reads  like  an  imitation  of  Gibbon. 
Elsewhere  it  suggests  an  immature  effort  of  a  prentice -hand.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  equipments  of  a  writer  for  the  role  of  a  serious 
historian  who  can  express  himself  in  such  a  schoolboyish  fashion  as 
this:  "If  Constantine  had  chanced  to  stake  his  fortune  on  Mithra 
instead  of  Jesus  in  his  decisive  battle,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  happened."  "[Augustine's]  real  mental  growth  consisted  in  an 
accumulation  of  disjointed  facts  and  thoughts,  the  formation  of  a  treas- 
ury of  knowledge  which  could  be  drawn  upon  in  later  years. 

*  Mr.  McCabe  rejects  the  tradition  that  Pelagius  was  a  monk  of  Bangor  and  his 
real  name  Morgan,  as  one  based  "  solely  on  a  late  and  unconvincing  legend." 
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But  he  had  no  leading  thoughts  wherewith  to  order  the  storing  of  his 
harvest,  and  to  his  last  days  his  erudition,  such  as  it  was,  remained  an 
uncritical  and  an  undigested  mass."  "It  is  probable  that  Mani- 
cheism  did  no  more  than  Christianity  towards  the  purification  of  the 
empire' '  ? 

This  irresponsibility  of  expression  makes  us  sceptical  about  Mr. 
McCabe's  pretensions  to  historical  accuracy  on  points  of  fact.  He 
thinks  it  ' '  clear  ' '  that  * '  the  Africans  had  no  notion  whatever  of 
Papal  Supremacy,"  on  the  slender  authority  of  what  he  has  "said  in 
connection  with  the  Donatist  controversy. ' '  *  The  Catholic  student 
will  prefer  the  well-weighed  words  of  Cardinal  Newman,  who  testified 
that  it  was  the  history  of  the  Donatists  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
that  sounded  in  his  ears  the  death -knell  of  his  allegiance  to  a  Church 
in  rebellion  against  the  Apostolic  See.  The  "  Securus  judicat  orbis 
terrarum  ' '  that  settled  for  ever  the  claims  of  the  Donatist  schism  to 
represent  Catholicism  also  led  the  latter-day  Augustine  home  to  the 
divinely -appointed  centre  of  unity.' 

On  a  purely  historical  subject,  such  as  the  moral  state  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  its  fall,  we  find  the  author  quite  as  untrustworthy  as  a 
guide.  He  lays  down  the  law  with  the  ipse  dixit  dogmatism  of  a 
village  schoolmaster.  If  Dollinger,  Ozanam,  and  Villemain  agree 
with  contemporary  writers  like  Ammianus,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose, 
and  St.  Augustine,  in  painting  in  the  darkest  colors  the  corruption  of 
dying  Rome,  it  only  shows  to  our  superior  *  *  maker  of  history  ' '  that 
they  are  incapable  of  judging  evidence,  since  they  "shrink  from  a 
careful  study  of  vice  in  any  age. "  If  it  be  objected  that  the  educated 
world  believes  implicitly  in  the  unutterable  iniquity  of  Rome,  and 
finds  "no  mystery  in  its  fall,"  the  answer  is  very  simple — "7%^ 
world  is  wrong. "  It  is  puzzling  to  read  after  these  flat  denials  of  a 
position  that  is  commonly  thought  to  need  no  argument,  that  "  the 
corruption  of  Rome,  for  several  centuries  dissolving  the  physical  and 
moral  vigor  of  the  race,  aided  the  process  of  destruction. ' '  The  most 
charitable  hypothesis  to  account  for  this  lacuna  (typical  of  many 
others)  in  our  Pelagian  historian's  argument  is  that  he  has  not  suf- 
ficiently weighed  his  words  or  the  thoughts  that  he  wished  to  express 
by  them. 

'  Yet  he  elsewhere  admits  that  St.  Augustine  is  strangely  silent  about  the  appeals 
to  Rome  in  the  case  of  Apiarius. 

'  Mr.  McCabe  discusses  at  length  the  question  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Papal 
Qaims  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November,  1902,  pp.  685-695, 
that  might  well  have  formed  an  Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 
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He  shows  wide  reading  on  the  literatiire  of  his  subject — to  take 
him  at  his  own  valuation,  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
St.  Augustine  as  with  the  Pagan  eighteenth  century,  and  recent  wri- 
ters on  the  period  of  his  study — but  it  is  another  question  whether  he 
has  properly  digested  the  books  which  he  has  devoured.  This  sus- 
picion makes  the  cautious  reader  more  inclined  to  trust  Mr.  McCabe 
in  his  picturesque  descriptions  of  men  and  things  than  in  his  super- 
ficial generalizations,  rash  dogmatizings,  and  profitless  speculations. 

The  graphic  account  of  Carthage,  the  * '  third  city  of  the  Empire, ' ' 
(built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  great  seaport  ruthlessly  destroyed  by 
Scipio  in  146  B.  C.)  at  the  time  of  Augustine,  from  the  scenic,  the 
social,  the  philosophical,  and  the  religious  sides,  shows  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  contemporary  writers,  Christian  and  Pagan.  Pro- 
copius's  Secret  Life  is  adduced  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the 
theatres  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  were  a  veritable  sink 
of  iniquity.  The  author  might,  at  this  period,  have  alluded  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  institution  of  Miracle  Plays  by  the  Christian  Church  in 
order  to  combat,  by  a  rival  attraction,  the  moral  evils  of  the  secular 
stage — ^an  important  point  brought  out  by  a  recent  writer  in  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review.* 

The  moral  atmosphere  in  which  Augustine  lived  was  on  a  par 
with  the  corruption  of  the  drama.  Salvianus,  a  priest  of  Marseilles, 
who  looked  upon  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  as  the  divine  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  Empire  in  its  decadence,  declares,  in 
words  whose  truth  remains  uncontradicted,  that  * '  Carthage  was  the 
cesspool  of  Africa,  and  Africa  was  the  cesspool  of  the  world."  The 
same  fact  is  apparent  from  St.  Augustine's  sermons  to  the  Carthagin- 
ian Christians,  who  appear  to  have  had  only  the  most  primitive  con- 
ceptions of  sexual  morality. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  Augustine's  well-known  moral  lapse 
before  his  conversion,  Mr.  McCabe  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  exag- 
geration on  the  subject  in  the  Confessions  written  in  later  life.®  The 
penitent  Saint,  looking  back  on  youthful  misdeeds  through  the  haze 
of  years  which  had  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts,  was 
the  last  man  to  spare  himself  from  the  reproaches  of  morbid  self-intro- 
spection, or  to  weigh  dispassionately  the  sins  of  his  youth.     If  he 

*  See  an  article,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Carson,  on  "  Miracle  Plays,"  in  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  August,  1902. 

^  At  an  earlier  period  he  waxes  contemptuous  at  the  "  utterly  false  psychology 
and  ethic  "  of  the  Confessions — a  too  sweeping  statement  that  defeats  its  own  end. 
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could  speak  in  language  that  would  not  be  too  severe  for  a  murder,  in 
condemnation  of  a  boyish  theft  of  a  few  pears,  he  might  equally  dis- 
tort the  significance  of  other  crimes.  More  insight  is  shown  into  the 
moral  workings  of  Augustine's  mind  than  into  its  religious  develop- 
ment. The  author  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  broad-minded  posi- 
tion of  Augustine  the  Manichean  ;  he  has  scanty  sympathy  with  the 
unwearying  onslaughts  against  heretics  by  voice  and  pen  of  Augustine 
the  Saint.  With  his  customary  desire  to  set  contemporary  authorities 
right,  he  maintains  that  the  tenets  of  Manicheism  have  been  "per- 
sistently misrepresented  by  Augustine's  biographers."  The  purpose 
of  his  sneer  is  obscure  since  he  goes  on  to  admit  that  "it  is  likely 
that  [Augustine]  correctly  describes,  on  the  whole  (j/V),  the  Mani- 
cheism he  embraced  in  the  fourth  century,"  and  his  own  rhetorical 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  sect  is  no  mofe  than  an  extension  of 
passages  in  the  Confessions. 

We  have  little  quarrel  with  Mr.  McCabe's  analysis  of  the  intellec- 
tual growth  of  Augustine's  diverse  beliefs.  A  study  of  "mathematics ' ' 
in  its  three  branches  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  led  him 
at  Carthage,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  into  his  first  religious  cul-de-sac 
— a  blind  belief  in  the  auguries  of  astrologers.  The  philosophical 
explanation  of  the  existence  and  power  of  evil — that  granite  wall 
against  which  generations  of  religiotis  thinkers  have  beaten  their 
heads  in  vain — given  by  the  Manichean  system  led  him  astray  from 
the  Catholic  faith  to  accept  a  gross  materialism.  Dimly  and  gradually 
he  came  to  see  that  God  was  in  a  higher  world  than  that  which  the 
senses  could  comprehend.  Through  Plotinus  and  Plato  he  reached 
the  Divine  Christ.  "Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  (borrowed  from 
Moses,  according  to  St.  Justin)  had,  as  it  was  presented  by  Plotinus, 
a  singular  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  John.  Plato's  Trinity,  as  de- 
scribed by  Plotinus,  was  sufficiently  rational  to  recommend  itself,  and 
sufficiently  Alexandrian  to  recommend  the  Nicene  Creed."  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas  concerning  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  imperishable 
realities  — beauty,  truth,  goodness — severed  one  by  one  the  links  that 
bound  him  to  Manicheism,  until  he  found  himself  almost  uncon- 
sciously safely  landed  in  the  "fair  haven"  of  Catholicism.  A  Chris- 
tian Platonist  he  remained  to  the  end,  and  his  long  search  after  truth 
was  rewarded  by  an  abiding  peace. 

We  gladly  welcome  Mr.  McCabe's  careful  study  of  the  phases  of 
St.  Augustine's  mental  development.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
shown  an  equal  sympathy  with  the  Christian  outlook  of  his  subject. 
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He  would  then  have  spared  himself  the  cheap  sneer  at  the  Saint's 
views  on  that  virginity  which  he  counted  the  dearest  possession  of  the 
spouses  of  the  Virgin-born  ;  and  the  Catholic  reader  would  not  be 
irritated  at  would-be  smart  witticisms,  that  smack  more  of  the  infidel 
Gibbon  than  of  an  impartial  historian,  at  the  expense  of  the  learning 
and  charity  of  one  of  the  greatest  Doctors  and  Saints  of  the  Universal 
Church,  and  at  caustic  criticisms,  too  obviously  the  result  of  a  jaun- 
diced mind  to  carry  conviction.  About  Mr.  McCabe's  ability  and 
powers  of  narration,  as  epigrammatic  as  they  are  fascinating — we 
would  particularize  the  chapter  on  "The  Dying  of  Paganism,"  and 
the  description  of  the  invasion  of  Numidia  by  the  Vandals  under 
Genseric,  the  Bismarck  of  the  fifth  century — there  cannot  Avell  be 
question  ;  we  regret  that  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  his  judicial  tem- 
per as  a  trustworthy  historian  or  of  his  powers  of  spiritual  insight 
into  the  energizings  and  communings  of  the  soul  of  a  great  Saint.* 

THE  ECONOMIC  INTEKPEETATION  OF  HISTOEY.  By  Edwin  K.  A. 
Seligman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Pinance,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  New  York:  The  Columbia  University  Press;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  Agents.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co,,  Ltd.  1902. 
Pp.  166. 

THE  LEVEL  OF  SOCIAL  MOTION.  By  Michael  A.  Lane.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1902.  Pp. 
577. 

The  thesis  formulated  and  defended  by  Professor  Seligman  runs 
thus :  Since  man's  existence  depends  on  his  ability  to  sustain  himself, 
the  economic  life  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  life.  Human  life 
being,  however,  normally  social,  individual  existence  moves  within  the 
framework  of  the  social  structure  and  is  modified  by  it.  What  the 
conditions  of  maintenance  are  to  the  individual,  the  similar  relations 
of  production  and  consumption  are  to  the  community.  To  economic 
causes,  therefore,  must  be  traced  in  last  instance  those  transformations 
in  the  structure  of  society  which  themselves  condition  the  relations  of 
social  classes  and  the  various  manifestations  of  social  life.  The  doc- 
trine herein  summarized  has  been  sometimes  called  ' '  historical 
materialism,"  or  the  "materialistic  interpretation  of  history." 
"Economic  determinism  ' '  is  also  one  of  its  titles.     In  so  far,  however, 

'  We  may  add  that,  in  spite  of  his  assurance  that  he  was  "once  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  theological  microscope,"  he  does  not  display  a  very  keen  theological 
scent,  e.  g.,  in  his  persistent  use  of  "Arian"  and  "Unitarian"  as  interchangeable 
terms. 
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as  these  appellations  are  meant  to  be  exclusive  of  all  moral  and  con- 
sequently free  agencies  working  in  the  development  of  social  institu- 
tions, they  are  inexact  and  misleading.  The  economic  interpretation 
of  history  is  preferred  by  the  author  as  indicating  that  economic  activ- 
ity has  been  the  preponderating  factor  in  shaping  and  developing  all 
human  society. 

The  theory  is,  of  course,  not  a  new  one.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found 
as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  for  does  not  Har- 
rington observe  in  his  Oceana,  **  such  as  is  the  proportion  or  balance  of 
dominion  or  property  in  Land,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  Empire  "  ?  In 
its  more  fully  recognized  content  and  bearings,  however,  its  promulga- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  Marx.  In  the  third  volume  of  Das  Kapital 
he  writes  :  "  It  is  always  the  immediate  relation  of  the  owner  of  the 
conditions  of  production  to  the  immediate  producers  ...  in 
which  we  find  the  innermost  secret,  the  hidden  basis  of  the  entire 
social  structure,  and  thus  also  of  the  political  forms. ' '  One  does  not 
commit  oneself  to  the  idealistico-materialistic  philosophy  of  Marx, 
much  less  to  his  socialistic  doctrines,  when  one  accords  to  the  author 
of  Das  Kapital  the  credit  of  seeing  more  deeply  than  had  his  pre- 
decessors into  the  influence  of  economic  forces  in  the  progress  of 
history. 

Professor  Seligman,  in  the  present  small  volume,  made  up,  by  the 
way,  of  articles  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  traces  the  history  of  the  theory,  and  replies  to  the  criticism 
that  has  been  brought  against  it.  The  latter  portion  of  the  work  is 
especially  interesting  and  satisfying, — not  least  for  the  calm,  conserva- 
tive temper  of  the  discussion.  Though  the  defence  is  firm  and  urgent, 
there  is  a  prevailing  sense  of  moderation  as  well  as  avoidance  on  the 
whole  of  an  exaggerated  extension  of  the  theory,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  influences  that  have  produced  and  developed 
social  and  political  institutions. 

There  are,  however,  some  opinions  of  the  author  with  which  the 
Catholic  reader  finds  himself  at  variance  ;  for  instance,  this  :  that  the 
conception  of  crimes  and  torts — offences  against  society  and  indvid- 
uals — preceded  the  conception  of  sin,  or  offence  against  God  or  the 
moral  law,  reflected  in  conscience.  The  oldest  and  most  reliable 
truly  historical  record  that  we  possess,  to  say  nothing  of  the  universal 
traditions  of  the  race,  points  to  an  off"ence  against  the  Deity  as  the 
first  sin.  On  philosophical  grounds  moreover — psychological  and 
ethical — we  must  express  dissent  from  the  following  .•  *  *  The  reason 
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why  it  is  not  safe,  categorically,  to  deny  the  existenc  of  morality 
among  animals  is  that  the  older  contention  of  an  essential  psychical  dif- 
ference between  man  and  animals  has  broken  down  before  the  flood  of 
recent  investigation.  Cooperative  biology  has  proved  that  psycho- 
logical phenomena  begin  far  down  in  animal  life.  Some  writers  pro- 
fess to  find  them  among  the  very  lowest  classes  of  beings,  so  low,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  evea  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  animal  or 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom"  (p.  114). 

This  we  must  characterize  as  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assertion.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  this  * '  flood  of  recent  investigation 
that  has  broken  down  the  older  contention  of  an  essential  psychical 
difference  between  man  and  animals  ;"  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  flood 
of  recent  investigation  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  and  confinns 
the  older  contention.  Cooperative  biology  has  proved,  we  prefer  to 
say,  what  observation  reveals,  viz.,  that  psychological  phenomena  of  a 
loxuer  degree  began  far  down  in  animal  life,  in  the  amoeba,  the  monera. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  psychological  phenomena  of  the  highest  degree, 
manifested  in  the  abstractive  and  reflective  processes  of  intellect  and 
the  elective  power  of  will,  are  man's  specific  endowments  which  he 
shares  with  no  being  of  the  purely  animal  kingdom. 

On  the  whole,  what  we  find  commendable  in  the  book  is  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  proximate  reasons  for  the  thesis.  When  the  argument 
moves  on  philosophical  grounds  it  displays  the  gratuitousness  and  the 
weakness  inherent  in  materialistic  evolutionism. 

In  the  Level  of  Social  Motion  Mr.  Lane  maintains  a  thesis  sub- 
stantially identical  with  that  defended  by  Professor  Seligman.  Whilst 
the  latter,  however,  interprets  the  past  in  the  light  of  his  theory,  the 
former  is  more  concerned  with  the  future.  The  one  is  historical,  the 
other  prophetic.  The  cosmical  and  biological  forces,  of  which  the 
economic  are  supposed  to  be  but  a  specialized  form,  are  gradually  but 
certainly  carrying  the  human  race  onward  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  in 
which  the  sum  of  social  product  will  be  equally  divided  among  those 
who  produce  it.  The  general  diff"usion  of  wealth  and  education  will, 
moreover,  result  in  a  permanent  equalization  of  population.  The 
author  brings  some  acute  observations  from  experience,  economics 
and  biology  to  bear  on  his  conclusions,  but  they  are  so  overgrown  by 
exaggerated  statements  and  unwarranted  influences  and  so  entangled 
in  a  radically  erroneous  psychology  that  their  effectiveness  is  prac- 
tically choked.  A  few  citations  will  suffice  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  author's  psychology.      "The  subject-matter  of  psychology,"  he 
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says,  "is  the  brain  and  the  nerves  with  their  functions"  (p.  424). 
Operations  within  the  brain  itself  take  place  by  means  of  certain 
movements  among  the  ganglion  cells,  and  this  process  is  called  intel- 
tection  {ib.').  "Psycho-physicists  work  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  obscure  phenomena  of  mind  could  be  explained  if  the  cellular 
action  of  the  brain  were  once  completely  understood.  Many  of  the 
simpler  operations  of  thought  are  equally  accounted  for  in  this  way  ; 
and  many  of  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  found, 
upon  closer  examination,  to  be  due  altogether  to  the  same  cause. 
Consciousness  itself  is  held  to  be  only  the  sum  of  ganglion  action,  and 
while  this  view  is  not  the  popular  one,  nobody  has  been  able  to  aduce 
a  single  fact  in  its  contradiction  "  (p.  425).  Further  on  we  are  told 
that  "experiment  has  proved  that  thought  is  nothing  but  nervous 
action  highly  compounded,"  and  "that  mental  action,  like  physical 
or  vital  action,  is  purely  mechanical."  What  most  strongly 
impresses  the  reader  is  the  ease  with  which  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical problems  that  theretofore  have  baffled  the  deepest  minds 
are  solved  in  these  pages.  Thus  he  finds  that  whilst  "we  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  nervous  force — it  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  do 
know  the  method  by  which  nervous  force  acts ;  and  in  that  method 
there  is  no  mystery  at  all."  Once  more,  "the  uncultured  person 
sees  mystery  in  the  phenomena  of  his  own  consciousness  simply 
because  he  does  not  understand  the  action  going  on  in  his  brain.  He 
knows  nothing  of  cellular  physiology  or  of  ganglion  structure — ' '  (p. 
429).     The  author's  self-confidence  is  truly  colossal. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  hooks  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Boy:  Nathaniel  Fowler,  Jr.,  and 
Three  Hundred  and  Nineteen 
American  Men  of  Marked 
Accomplishment.  Oakwood. 
$1.50. 

The  answers  given  by  a  large 
number  of  successful  men  to  ques- 
tions devised  by  the  editor  are 
presented  by  way  of  showing  a 
boy  what  they  think  necessary  for 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  success. 
They  suffice  as  keys  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  writers,  but  their 
value  to  a  boy  is  not  easily  dis- 
cernible. 

Captain :  Churchill  Williams. 
Lothrop.     1^1.50. 

A  little  group  of  characters 
enacts  a  double  love  story  in  which 
the  Civil  War  is  the  chief  motive 
power,  but  the  real  hero  is  Grant, 
and  the  intention  is  to  show  how 
he  appeared  in  action  to  those 
who  had  known  him  during  his 
ten  years  of  civil  retirement.  The 
author  pours  contempt  on  the 
slanders    devised    by    Democrats 


and  "  Reform  "  Republicans  dur- 
ing the  chiefs  presidential  terms, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  telling  of 
his  magnanimity,  steadfastness, 
and  simple  nobility. 

Circle :  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

A  worldly  woman  persuades 
a  girl  in  whom  she  discerns  his- 
trionic promise  to  leave  her  father 
by  threatening  to  betray  a  sus- 
pected but  innocent  inmate  of  his 
house  to  punishment.  The  girl  be- 
comes a  great  actress  and  forgets 
her  home,  but  when  the  man  whom 
she  loves  tells  her  that  her  father 
has  gone  mad  with  grief,  she  re- 
turns, abandoning  fame,  friend, 
and  lover.  The  book  entirely 
lacks  the  commonplace  element, 
in  style,  in  story,  and  in  charac- 
ter, and  is  one  to  be  remembered. 

Conquest  of  Charlotte :    David  S. 
Meldrum.     Dodd.     jti.50. 

A  family  history  involving 
the  love  stories  of  three  genera- 
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tions,  and  related  in  an  inverted 
fashion  which  keeps  the  reader  in 
doubt  without  greatly  interesting 
him.  The  language  employed  is 
unintelligible  to  all  unacquainted 
with  the  Scottish  tongue,  but 
proclaims  itself  *  *  not  dialect. ' ' 
It  has  a  fair  plot,  but  too  many 
words. 

Deeps   of  Deliverance :    Frederik 
Van  Eden.     Putnam.     $1.50. 

Ostensibly,  this  is  the  story 
of  an  hysterical,  unwholesome 
girl  who  develops  into  an  unpleas- 
ant and  unwholesome  woman  ;  in 
reality,  it  deals  shamelessly  with 
shameful  sins;  and  is  as  devoid  of 
literary  value  as  a  patent  medi- 
cine advertisement. 

For  a  Maiden  Brave :  Chauncey 
C.  Hotchkiss.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

The  hero  diminishes  the 
splendor  which  should  invest  a 
hero,  by  allowing  himself,  the 
girl  whom  he  loves,  and  the  pa- 
triot cause  to  profit  by  the  love  of 
a  feminine  Tory  spy  for  whom  he 
simulates  affection.  The  best  of 
motives  does  not  make  his  con- 
duct seem  anything  but  detestable, 
but  the  plot  is  cleverly  involved. 

Inevitable :  Philip  Verrill  Mighels. 
Lippincott.     ^1.50. 

A  miisical  genius,  whose 
blood  has  a  slight  negro  taint, 
unable  to  bear  the  discomfort  of 
his  position  in  the  United  States, 
goes  to  Europe  where  he  is  treated 
as  an  equal,  and  becomes  distin- 
guished, but  life  shows  him  very 
plainly  and  cruelly  that  he  must 
not  marry  the  white  woman  whom 
he  loves,  and  they  separate  for- 
ever, he  going  to  a  black  colony. 


In  Furthest  Ind :  **  Sidney  C. 
Grier. "     Page.     J  1.50. 

The  narrator,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Mr.  Pepy's,  uses  the  same 
style,  and  writes  of  his  sojourn  in 
British  and  French  India,  whither 
he  went  lo  redeem  the  fortunes  of 
his  family.  The  history  of  a  pair 
of  French  lovers  of  the  intensely 
romantic  school  and  the  narrator's 
misadventures  and  final  happiness 
are  mingled  in  excellent  propor- 
tions with  the  descriptive  passages, 
but  an  account  of  the  Inquisition, 
quite  in  accord  with  the  English 
opinion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  full  of  errors,  unfits  the 
book  for  general  reading. 

Lady  Rose's  Daughter:  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Harper. 
$1.50. 

The  story  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespenasse  as  told  in  her  fa- 
mous letters  is  used  as  the  scheme 
of  the  first  three-quarters  of  this 
novel,  every  personage  figuring  in 
the  great  quarrel  with  Mme.du  Dif- 
fund  being  reproduced  in  a  tale  of 
modem  English  life.  At  this  point 
the  author  boldly  deviates  from 
reality,  kills  the  lover  whom  most 
readers  of  the  "  Letters  "  would 
willingly  let  die,  marries  her 
heroine  to  the  lover  who  really 
died  and  leaves  her  contemplating 
a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 
The  morality  is  Victorian,  not 
French  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  thrifty  wife  who  printed  the 
"  Letters"  is  transformed  into  a 
girl  whose  family  refuses  to  allow 
her  betrothal  to  the  evil  lover. 
Acquaintance  with  the  letters  is 
needed  for  true  appreciation  of 
the  story,  but  considered  without 
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reference  to  them,  it  is  clever  and 
interesting. 

Last  Buccaneer :  L.  Cope  Cem- 
ford.     Lippificott.     ^1.50. 

An  expedition  undertaken  in 
1708  to  exhume  certain  treasure 
stolen  by  Morgan  from  his  brother 
thieves  and  buried  somewhere  on 
the  Spanish  Main  is  the  subject  of 
the  story  in  which  the  villains  are 
many  and  the  adventures  frequent. 
It  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  does 
not  exalt  the  buccaneer  in  the 
least. 

Life  Within :  Anonymous.  Loth- 
rop.     $1.50. 

A  Christian  Scientist  tract 
which  modestly  asserts  that 
Christianity  is  dead.  It  is  equally 
offensive  to  persons  with  any 
knowledge  of  science  and  to 
Christians. 

Little  Door :  Roland  B.  Molincux. 
Dillingham .     ;$  i .  5  o . 

Short  stories  of  prison  life  fairly 
well  told,  but  showing  the  curious 
distortion  of  mind  apparently  in- 
variable in  persons  who  have  been 
in  prison  with  criminals. 

Master  of  Warlock :  George  Cary 
Eggleston.      Lothrop.      $1.50. 

Both  hero  and  heroine  are 
Confederates,  and  while  he  serves 
in  the  army  she  is  secretly  con- 
veying precious  medicines  through 
the  lines.  Both  are  exceedingly 
high-minded  and  honorable,  and 
the  inevitable  second  man  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  friendship  that  they 
bestow  upon  him  in  lieu  of  the 
love  which  he  desires.  The  book 
is  a  novel,  but  there  is  no  reason 


why  the  young  should  not  profit 
by  its  excellent  teaching  in  mat- 
ters of  honor  and  gentle  manners. 

New  Boy  at  Dale  :    Charles  Ed- 
ward Rich.     Harper.     $1.25. 

An  Italian  boy  and  girl  run 
away  from  a  cruel  father  and  join 
a  circus,  from  which  the  boy, 
thanks  to  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
is  graduated  into  a  private  acad- 
emy, where  he  has  adventures  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  and  in  the 
end  discovers  that  he  is  a  long- 
lost  child,  also  of  the  old  time. 
The  girl  stays  in  the  circus. 


Fhiladelphians : 

ham.     Page. 


Katharine  Bing- 

$1.25. 


A  story  expounding  the  little 
quaintnesses  peculiar  to  Philadel- 
phia society,  and  telling  the  ex- 
perience of  a  New  York  woman 
who  marries  into  one  of  "the 
Philadelphia  families."  It  is 
better  than  most  stories  of  its 
species,  and  is  \^ell  illustrated. 

Pit :    Frank  Norris.     Doubleday. 

$1.50. 

The  author's  own  statement 
when  beginning  the  series  of 
which  this  book  is  the  second  vol- 
ume was  that  it  would  show  the 
influence  of  wheat  upon  American 
affairs  and  American  men  of  busi- 
ness. He  exhibits  it  as  a  vicious 
force  transforming  honest  men 
into  unscrupulous  speculators,  and 
his  ignorance  of  European  ways 
of  living  betrays  him  into  ludic- 
rous misstatements  as  to  the  results 
of  American  speculation.  His 
misuse  of  the  English  language  is 
appalling,  and  his  style  seems  to 
be  founded  on  translations  of  un- 
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pleasant  French  novels.  Indirect 
advertising  of  this  story  has  taken 
the  elegiac  form,  the  author  hav- 
ing died  while  it  was  printing, 
but  its  faults  are  the  precise  re- 
sult indicated  by  former  books 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
calling  them  virtues. 

Pride  of  Tellfair  :  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake.     Harper,     j^i.50. 

A  village,  the  first  man  in  it, 
the  silly  hysterical  girl  who  loves 
him,  the  well  bred,  perfectly 
poised  girl  whom  he  loves,  are  the 
place  and  chief  characters.  The 
subordinates  are  well-studied 
types  of  mediocrity,  common- 
place but  sharply  defined,  and 
treated  without  superciliousness 
or  brutality.  The  hero  would  be 
possible  nowhere  but  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  is  as  true  to 
life  as  a  photograph. 

RY>ger  Drake,  Captain  of  Indus- 
try :  Henry  K.  Webster.  Mac- 
millan.     $1.50. 

The  self-made  capitalist  tells 
the  story  of  his  progress  to  power, 
enumerating  the  steps  by  which  he 
has  climbed  upward,  and  his  com- 
bats with  rivals.  It  is  a  good 
study  of  character,  well -adapted 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  books 
in  which  good  business  abilities 
are  counted  as  sins,  but  not  exalt- 
ing the  gift  of  money-making 
beyond  its  worth. 

Rommany  Stone  :  J.   H.  Yoxall. 

Longmans.     $1.50. 

A  yeoman  whose  beloved  mar- 
ries a  gypsy  some  years  later  has 
three  days  of  adventure,  endeav- 
oring to  save  the  dying  husband 
from  the  offended  law.     The  tale 


is    full  of  shallow  mystery,    ren- 
dered more  turbid  by  a  profusion 


aerea  more  turoia  oy  a  prolusion 
of  gypsy  dialect,  but  the  yeoman 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  untaught 
faithfulness,  almost  as  good 
John  Ridd. 


as 


Star-Dreamer:  Agnes  and  Egen- 
ton  Castle.     Stokes.      $1.50 

A  misanthropist  astronomer 
loves  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
dependants,  a  dabbler  in  poisons 
and  occult  arts,  and  his  love  is 
opposed  by  his  sister-in-law,  who 
desires  that  her  son  shall  inherit 
and  plots  unscrupulously  to  win 
her  end.  The  story  is  a  well- 
written  melodrama  with  a  logical 
climax.  The  English  title  is 
"The  Star  of  Comfort." 

Summits  of  Success :  James  Burn- 
ley.    Lippincott.     1^1.50  net. 

Success  in  money-making  by 
invention,  by  the  management  of 
means  of  transit,  by  mining,  by 
boring  for  oil,  by  metal-working, 
is  only  one  of  the  "summits" 
regarded  by  the  author  as  his  sub- 
ject. Success  in  authorship,  in 
musical  composition  or  produc- 
tion, in  the  learned  professions  is 
also  considered,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  advice  given  is  wise 
and  useful. 

Taskmasters  :  George  K.  Turner. 
McClure.     $1.50. 

The  political  despotism  of 
the  factory  owner  in  the  factory - 
town  and  his  influence  in  State 
and  national  politics  constitute 
the  abuse  attacked  by  the  author, 
who  exhibits  a  very  good  exam- 
ple. The  personages  have  the 
air  of  being  created  to  illustrate 
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a  theory,  but  otherwise  the  book 
is  very  good. 

Virgfinia  Girl  in  the  Civil  War : 

Myrta  Lockett  Avary.     Apple- 
ton.     $1.50. 

A  plain  chronicle  abounding 
in  the  small  details  that  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  what  is  endured 
in  a  country  ravaged  by  war.  It 
is  written  in  a  lively  manner  and 
conveys  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  time  than  a  library 
of  the  current  novels.  Written 
from  reading  old  newspapers  and 
volumes  of  formal  history. 

Week  in  a  French  Country 
Honse :  Adelaide  Sartoris. 
Macmillan.     $1.50. 

A  new  edition  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie  giving  interesting  reminis- 
cences and  letters.  The  story 
was  one  of  the  very  great  successes 
of  its  year,  1866,  and  is  original 
both  in  plan  and  style.  A  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  the  pic- 
tures made  for  the  Cornhill  pub- 
lication of  the  story  illustrate  it. 

What  a  Oirl  Can  Make  and  So  : 

Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard. 
Scribner.     <^\.6o  net. 

Saw  and  hammer,  tools,  paper 
and  ink,  forest  spoils,  pasteboard, 
vegetables,  rags,  reeds,  spools,  are 
a  few  of  the  means  proposed  for 
attention,  and  hundreds  of  pretty 
manufactures  are  also  explained. 
Methods  of  entertaining  audiences, 
gardening,  games,  and  observation 
of  nature  are  taught  in  the  second 
half  of  the  book,  and  the  many 


illustrations  are  clear  and  good. 
[Six  to  any  age.] 

With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan: 
Henty.     Scribner.     $1.20  net. 

The  story  of  Gordon  is  added 
to  the  story  of  the  Sirdar's  doings, 
making  the  book  an  account  of 
the  English  in  the  Soudan.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

With  the  British  Legion :  Henty. 

Scribner.     $1.20  net. 

As  the  hero  belongs  to  a 
British  force  enlisted  to  suppress 
the  Carlists,  the  speeches  hostile 
to  the  Church  necessarily  abound. 

Woman's  Hardy  Garden :  Helena 
Rutherford   Ely.       Macmillan. 

$1.50. 

The  author  has  no  exalted 
scruples  as  to  cutting  flowers,  or 
as  to  using  plants  in  any  way,  and 
does  not  interrupt  her  excellent 
directions  for  fostering  foliage  and 
blossoms  by  disquisitions  upon 
their  feelings  and  aspirations.  She 
writes  only  of  plants  that  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  with 
special  reference  to  the  perennials 
and  to  self-sowing  species,  and 
the  pictures  testify  to  her  own 
success. 

Wyndham  Girls :  Marion  Ames 
Taggart.  Century.  $1.20  net. 
The  impoverished  girls,  who 
after  a  short  space  devoted  to 
showing  that  they  can  work,  find 
themselves  once  more  wealthy  and 
endowed  with  a  husband  apiece, 
are  the  familiar  heroines  of  a 
pleasant  story.  [Twelve  to  fif- 
teen.] 


Literary  Cbat^ 


Few  literary  projects  have  been  undertaken  of  late  years  which  promise  to  equal 
in  thoroughness  the  announced  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
the  Clark  Company  (Cleveland,  O.  )•  The  available  material,  which  has  been  care- 
fully gone  over  by  the  principal  editors,  Professor  James  Alexander  Robertson  and 
Miss  Emma  H.  Blair  (of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin ),  embraces  an 
immense  store  of  manuscripts,  charts,  and  designs,  including  valuable  documents  from 
the  archives  of  Madrid,  Simaucas,  Seville,  mostly  hitherto  unpublished ;  these  have 
been  collated  with  originals  in  other  national  libraries.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  fifty-five  volumes,  to  be  issued  by  subscription,  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  limited  to  a  thousand  sets. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Review  for  March  is  a  unique  number,  both  in  design 
and  contents.  The  front  cover  is  worked  in  colors  on  a  silver  background,  with  a 
Latin  dedicatory  inscriptioH  encased  in  a  turquoise  blue  ornamental  border,  sur- 
rounded by  the  bust  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  embossed  in  ivory.  The  title  appears  in 
Persian  orange.  Inside  this  handsome  cover  are  contributions  from  England, 
Canada,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Switzerland — a  truly  cos- 
mopolitan collection  of  papers  from  churchmen  eminent  in  their  respective  fields  of 
study. 


The  American  College  at  Louvain  (Belgium)  is  making  spirited  progress  not 
only  in  matters  of  cultivating  the  missionary  zeal  which  has  been  transmitted  to  its 
students  as  a  sacred  trust  by  a  noble  band  of  priestly  models,  but  also  in  developing 
a  zest  for  literary  activity.  The  first  number  of  the  Louvain  American  College 
Bulletin  tells  how  the  magazine  originated  in  the  desire  to  create  a  continuous  and 
tangible  bond  between  the  alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Alma 
Mater  with  its  corps  of  levites  still  in  training.  The  old  students  will  thus  be  kept 
informed  of  the  progress  of  their  College,  and  the  publication  will  serve  as  a 
fitting  reminder  of  the  high  aims  which  the  members  of  an  institution,  destined  to 
fashion  heroic  souls,  are  bound  to  maintain  by  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  its 
foundation.  The  opportunities  offered  to  American  students  who  go  to  European 
colleges,  however  great  from  the  viewpoint  of  special  intellectual  culture,  are  not 
necessarily  an  advantage  to  the  young  priest.  Study  may  beget  nothing  more  than 
knowledge  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency  which  ends  in  inactivity  at  an 
age  wherein  the  best  work  of  a  well  informed  man  shou'd  be  done  for  others.  To 
make  foreign  culture  of  real  service  for  the  student  of  theology  or  letters  there  must 
be  fostered  with  it  the  spirit  of  practical  utility,  the  habit  of  looking  upon  study  as  in- 
strumental to  the  further  acquisition  and  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
spirit  of  generous  coSperation  in  any  work  that  makes  for  the  popularizing  of  truth 
and  charity.  This  practical  riew  has,  it  seems  to  us,  been  the  spirit  characteristic 
of  the  College  at  Louvain.  It  speaks  out  of  the  activity  of  many  of  the  men  trained 
there  during  the  last  decades,  who  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  are  given  to 
arduous  labor,  missionary  and  intellectual,  in  spheres  which  suggest  little  prospect  of 
cultured  ease  or  preferment.  There  must  be  upwards  of  four  hundred  priests  on  our 
missions  who  have  been  trained  in  the  American  College  at  Louvain,  most  of  them 
in  the  West  and  Southwest,  having  the  care  of  widely  scattered  congregations.  To 
these  a  monthly  word  from  their  Alma  Mater  through  a  publication  like  the  Bulletin 
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will  prove  an  added  measure  of  strength  and  joy  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  still 
ampler  growth  of  men  who,  to  ability  and  love  for  the  mission  work,  join  a  taste  for 
reading  and  study  by  which  they  fill  out  profitably  their  hours  of  temporary  rest  from 
pastoral  labor.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  has  been,  we  understand,  a  favorite 
at  the  Belgian  College,  and,  indeed,  with  the  I.ouvain  priests  generally,  from  its  be- 
ginning.     Hence  we  feel  a  kind  of  family  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Bulletin. 


There  is  unusual  activity  of  late  in  our  Catholic  educational  field.  We  are  get- 
ting pedagogical  literature  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  Since  the  efforts  made 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  Public- School  system,  which  eliminates  all  definite  re- 
ligious teaching  from  the  curriculum,  have  warned  us  that  we  are  soon  to  face  an 
agnostic  or  atheistic  condition  of  national  society,  attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
teachers  a  periodical  representing  Catholic  principles  of  education.  The  late  Mr. 
Montgomery,  an  ardent  champion  of  religious  education  and  of  the  right  of  parents 
to  secure  it  for  their  children,  undertook  to  maintain,  single-handed,  a  monthly, 
with  the  title  of  "  Family  Defender."  Its  attitude  was,  in  the  main,  polemical.  It 
proposed  to  inaugurate  and  keep  alive,  until  victory  were  attained,  a  continuous 
warfare  against  the  policy  of  irreligious  State  schools  supported  by  common  taxation 
without  adequate  representation  of  the  parents.  It  maintained  that,  if  one-third  of 
the  population  which  was  taxed  to  provide  a  common  education  for  the  children  of 
the  land  were  dissatisfied  with  the  education  imparted,  they  had  a  right  to  have  a 
remedy  applied  which  was  just  to  all.  It  proved  that  a  fair  division  of  the  taxes  for 
this  purpose  was  quite  as  feasible  as  a  system  of  local  option  in  other  spheres  of 
municipal  or  State  rule.  Mr.  Montgomery  showed  not  only  that  the  public  system, 
as  carried  on,  implied  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  parental  right,  but  he  also  pointed 
out  other  defects  resulting  from  our  State  patronage  in  education.  Catholics  clapped 
their  hands  at  Mr.  Montgomery's  courage,  but  they  waited  to  see  whether  he  would 
win  without  other  active  cooperation.  Thus  he  failed  ;  and  his  enterprise  remains  a 
monument*  to  his  nobility  of  character,  and  to  the  supineness  of  his  fellows. 


But  Catholics  continued  to  have  evidence  that  if  they  would  secure  proper  edu- 
cation for  the  next  generation  they  must  build  their  own  schools  wherever  possible. 
Rome  urged  the  matter,  and  under  a  unified  discipline  Parochial  Schools  were  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  the  growth  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  a  greater 
attention  to  method  in  the  Sunday-school  in  places  where  a  parish  school  was  im- 
practicable for  the  time  being,  further  efforts  were  made  to  supply  literary  help  in 
monthly  publications,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  entirely  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, The  School  Journal,  published  by  the  late  Rector  of  our  Catholic  University, 
then  a  parish  priest  in  New  England.  The  most  notable  effort  in  this  direction, 
however,  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Summer  School,  and  Masher's  Maga- 
zine as  a  special  organ  for  our  Catholic  teachers.  Mr.  Mosher  made  a  valiant  struggle, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  work,  like  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  will  be  better 
appreciated  some  future  day,  when  it  will  be  more  evident  that  he  paved  the  way  for 
others  who  will  follow  with  more  apparent  success  in  the  same  difficult  field. 


But  Mosher' s  Magazine  has  recently  left  the  narrow  path  of  a  strictly  pedagog- 
ical medium,  and  turned  into  the  wider  path  of  general  Catholic  literature,  though 
not  without  retaining  a  decided  partiality  for  its  former  scope  and  work.     In   the 
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meantime  the  Northwest  has  become  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  as  a  result 
The  Cathi'lic  School  Journal  issued  not  long  ago  from  Milwaukee.  It  shows  in  all 
its  numbers  a  lively  attention  to  current  educational  topics,  is  full  of  interesting 
opinions  from  experienced  teachers,  and  seeks  apparently  to  minister  to  the  popular 
element  among  Catholic  educators. 


If  The  Catholic  School  Journal  falls  in  any  sense  short  in  dealing  with  the  graver 
problems  of  education,  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  most  recent  cham- 
pion of  Catholic  education.  The  Ret'iew  of  Catholic  Pedagogy,  issued  from  Chicago. 
We  are  averse  to  praising  an  enterprise  such  as  this  before  it  has  approved  itself,  but 
we  are  free  to  say  that  the  first  two  numbers  give  one  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
new  magazine's  purpose  and  ability.  The  form  too  in  which  it  oflTers  itself  to  Catholic 
teachers  is  respectable  and  in  line  with  the  advance  made  in  this  direction  by  our 
religious  magazines  generally  of  late  years.  Catholic  publicists  who  are  in  quest  of 
revenue  by  ministering  to  the  religious  needs  of  their  fellows,  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
finer  sense  of  making  externals  harmonize  with  the  high  purpose  of  spiritual  teaching ; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  estimate  of  Catholic  literature  itself  has  been  lowered,  so 
that  persons  of  taste  look  upon  any  work  which  bears  the  trade-mark  of  religion  with 
suspicion.  The  Review  of  Catholic  Pedagogy '\%  as  well  printed  and  furnished  as  it 
is  edited,  and  gives  good  promise  of  its  growth  and  efficiency. 


By  a  happy  coincidence  the  Mangalore  {^India)  Magazine,  commenting  upon 
Dr.  Henry's  version  of  the  Holy  Father's  poems  published  by  us,  selects  the  stanza 
which  the  translator  has  taken  for  his  keynote  of  the  beautiful  Jubilee  expression 
appearing  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Dolphin,  and  remarks  that  these  lines  "  have 
often  been  translated,  but  perhaps  never  so  felicitously." 


Father  Bacci's  beautiful  Life  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,  translated  by  Frederick  Igna- 
tius Antrobus,  of  the  London  Oratory,  of  which  a  new  American  edition  has  been 
published  by  B.  Herder,  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  work  from  which  Cardinal  Newman 
used  to  read  once  a  year,  on  the  feast  of  the  Saint,  to  the  assembled  congregation  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory.  It  was  the  description  of  the  Saint's  death 
which  the  Cardinal  habitually  selected,  and  those  who  heard  him,  say  that  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  tones  of  the  aged  priest's  voice  was  something 
heavenly.  The  two  handsome  volumes  of  this  biography  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are  in  America,  and  we  hope  to  speak  of  the  subject  in  our  next  issue. 
The  number  and  length  of  our  leading  articles  obliged  us  to  hold  over  a  large  instal- 
ment of  interesting  book-reviews. 


The  Leader  is  the  new  name  given  to  The  Young  Catholic  published  by  the 
Paulist  Fathers  for  young  people.  The  magazine  will  be  issued  monthly  instead  of 
fortnightly  as  hitherto. 


The  article  on  The  Father's  Right  to  Educate,  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Dolphin,  deserves  to  be  widely  read  for  its  solid  and  clearly  developed 
doctrine.  We  need  hardly  recall  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  it,  Father  William 
Humphrey,  S.J.,  is  the  author  of  numerous  works,  among  which  will  be  best  remem- 
bered, aside  of  his  famous  digest  of  Suarez'  work  on  the  Religious  State,  the  vol- 
umes entitled  "The  Divine  Teacher"  and  "The  One  Mediator." 
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With  the  Spring  season  Father  Sheehan  will  leave  the  sober  depths  of  specula- 
tion and  reverie  in  philosophical  realms  to  treat  the  readers  of  "(Under  the  Cedars 
and  Stars"  to  more  lightsome  yet  not  less  elevating  themes.  Out  of  the  student's 
chamber  into  the  open  paths  of  his  garden  he  leads  the  soul  in  musical  moods  to  under- 
stand  the  secrets  of  nature  and  grace. 


The  paper  on  the  Philippine  Commissions  which  appears  in  the  present  issue  of 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  is  to  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  additional  documents  from  American  and  Spanish  sources,  which  had  not 
reached  the  author  of  the  record  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  and  authentic  review  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print. 


The  Augustinian  Fathers,  representing  practically  the  oldest  religious  missionary 
body  in  Spanish  America,  have  adopted  the  best  possible  plan  for  creating  a  just 
understanding  between  the  Catholic  population  of  the  mother  country  and  the 
American  colonies  where  the  language  of  Spain  is  spoken.  Espana  y  America,  of 
which  the  first  four  numbers  lie  before  us,  is  an  instructive,  well-edited  Catholic  fort- 
nightly review,  published  by  the  Augustinian  Fathers  in  Madrid.  As  it  is  designed 
to  be  popular,  its  appeal,  whilst  principally  based  on  religious  motives,  comes  in  both 
serious  and  pleasant  belletristic  form, — essays,  such  as,  On  the  Influence  of  the  Press, 
The  Duties  of  Christian  Teachers,  The  Trend  of  Modem  Civilization,  are  relieved  by 
sketches  of  prominent  personages,  like  Isabel  la  Catholica  and  Sagasta,  and  by  brief 
delineations  of  works  of  sacred  art,  bits  of  liturgical  reflection  and  snatches  of  poetry. 
There  appear  also  in  each  number  interesting  communications.  Cartas  de  America^ 
de  China,  etc.,  a  Cronica  and  Bibliografia.  It  will  be  remembered  by  readers 
familiar  with  Spanish  periodical  literature,  that  from  the  same  religious  house  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Madrid  is  published  the  Ciudad  di  Dios,  which  deals  mainly  with 
philosophical  and  theological  topics.  The  subscription  price  of  Espana  y  America 
for  the  United  States  is  four  dollars  per  annum. 


McVey  (Philadelphia)  announces  an  English  translation  of  Duchesne's  Origines 
du  Culte  Chritien,  a  study  of  the  Latin  liturgy  before  the  ninth  century.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  work  upon  the  ante-Nicene  testimony  to  belief  in  the  dogma  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Abbe  Duchesne  has  established  a  reputation  for  authoritative  ex" 
pression  in  matters  touching  the  origin  and  development  of  Christian  worship. 
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AN  HEIRLOOM  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

I. 

Birth  and  Childhood  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

THERE  is  not  one  amongst  the  great  epoch-making  events  of 
history,  which  has  given  rise,  either  to  a  more  voluminous 
literature,  or  to  a  larger  body  of  conflicting  opinion,  than  has  the 
religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  this  being  the  case, 
the  fact  becomes  extremely  curious,  that  out  of  the  various  forces 
concerned,  there  should  be  one  in  particular — and  this  well 
known  to  everybody — of  which  the  great  practical  importance 
has  nevertheless  remained  very  inadequately  recognized. 

Amongst  the  watchwords  of  Protestantism,  the  cry  of  "  a  full 
and  free  salvation"  has  been  from  the  first  a  distinctive  one.  But 
while  this  is  a  fact  which  no  student  of  the  subject  would  deny, 
the  still  further  fact — viz.,  that  the  root-principle  of  which  this 
watchword  is  an  expression,  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  moulding  of  every  detail  of  specifically  Protestant  theology — 
this,  on  the  contrary,  is  passed  over  with  singular  inattention  and 
indifference. 

By  certain  foreign  writers,  it  is  true,  the  metaphysical  basis  of 
Protestantism — the  basis,  that  is,  which  this  root-principle  supplies, 
— has  been  more  or  less  elaborately  dealt  with ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  Mohler,  Dollinger,  Janssen,  and  especially  by  Auguste 
Nicolas,— but,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  public  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  concerned,  the  particular  aspect  of  the  question 
thus  brought  into  view  is  one  to  which  no  definite  attention  has 
ever  yet  been  accorded.  It  is  the  practical  importance  of  this 
neglected  point,  therefore,  that  I  shall  now  seek  to  exhibit ;  and 
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should  an  index  to  this  importance  be  required,  we  shall  find  it 
supplied  in  the  fact  that  here  and  nowhere  else  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  two  special  difficulties,  which  are  wont,  perhaps  more  than 
any  others,  to  hamper  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  impress 
the  minds  of  Protestants  with  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
These  are : 

1.  The  extraordinarily  persistent  character  of  the  differences 
through  which  Christendom  has  so  long  remained  split  into 
hostile  camps,  and 

2.  The  difficulty,  so  often  felt  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  in  being  mutually  intelligible  to  one  another,  when  speaking 
of  religious  subjects. 

To  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  an  obstacle  is  at  least  a 
first  step  towards  its  removal ;  and  the  obstacle  in  both  the  above 
cases  is  contained,  as  will  appear  later  on,  in  two  different  and 
mutually  exclusive  meanings,  which,  without  full  recognition  on 
either  side,  are  covered,  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  respectively, 
by  the  two  theological  terms  "sin"  and  "sinfulness";  "sin,"  to 
put  it  shortly,  figuring  in  Catholic  theology  as  the  cause  of  "  sin- 
fulness " ;  and  "  sinfulness  "  in  Protestant  theology,  as  the  cause 
of  "  sin."  The  root-principle  which  issues  in  this  difference  is 
that  Impotence  of  the  Human  Will,  in  the  assumption  or  non- 
assumption  of  which  all  the  specific  differences  between  Prot- 
estant theology  and  Catholic  theology  are  really  contained ;  and 
it  is  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  principle,  together  with 
the  solvent  action  which  it  tends  continually  to  exercise  upon 
the  Christian  envelope  within  which  it  first  took  shape,  that  it  is 
my  present  purpose  to  examine. 

We  are  all  of  us  very  well  aware  that  the  Protestant  religion 
did  not  spring  ready-armed  from  the  head  of  Martin  Luther ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  Protestant  historians  have  always  been  ready  to 
point  with  complacency  to  certain  fore-gleams  of  the  future  Gospel 
light  as  shining  visibly  even  through  the  darkness  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  It  is,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  not  by  any  means  generally 
recognized  either  how  very  ancient  the  conceptions  are  which 
lurk  beneath  the  most  familiar  Protestant  negations  of  Catholic 
dogma ;  nor  how  truly  an  organic  one  the  link  is  which  exists 
between  post-Reformation  Protestantism  and  those  pre-Reforma- 
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tion  sectaries  with  whom  it  is  fond  of  claiming  spiritual  kinship. 
Since,  however,  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider  Protestantism 
in  its  maturer  phases  that  the  full  importance  of  these  two  latter 
points  becomes  evident,  we  will  return  to  them  later  on,  directing 
our  attention  in  the  meantime  to  the  birth  and  childhood  of  what 
Luther,  from  first  to  last,  was  used  to  denominate  his  "  Evan- 
gelium  "  or  "  Good  Tidings." 

Among  the  various  influences  which  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies have  most  powerfully  swayed  the  course  of  the  world's 
thought  and  action,  there  may,  and  this  altogether  without  para- 
dox, be  reckoned  the  "  Theology  "  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion;  and  it  is  just  because  the  growth  of  this  theology  was 
influenced  to  an  altogether  unique  extent  by  Luther's  own  idio- 
syncrasies, that  the  Apostle  of  Wittenberg,  as  a  psychological 
study,  presents  points  of  interest  in  no  way  shared  by  any  of  his 
brother-reformers. 

As  mirrored  in  his  own  writings  and  conduct,  the  personality 
of  Martin  Luther  is  a  most  singular  one,  and  it  is  one,  at  the 
same  time,  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  common  run 
whether  of  his  Protestant  or  Catholic  portraits.  Neither  the 
genial  God-fearing  apostle  of  enlightened  piety  and  common 
sense  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  mere  foul-mouthed,  blustering,  beer- 
swilling  apostate  on  the  other,  would  have  been  likely  either  to 
experience  Luther's  interior  struggles,  or  to  have  fled  for  refuge 
from  them  to  the  recondite  remedy  in  which  he  found  repose. 
A  true  spiritual  hypochondriac,  it  is  neither  in  his  virtues  nor  in 
his  vices  as  such,  that  the  key  to  his  inner  history  should  be 
sought ;  but,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  in  the  abnormally 
strange  conditions  incident  to  a  nature  in  which  ill-assorted  and 
warring  elements  were  present  in  unwonted  combination, 

Luther's  character,  as  painted  both  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
is  that  of  a  man  naturally  social  and  Hvely,  and  with  a  hearty, 
rather  than  a  discriminating,  appreciation  of  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures of  sense;  but,  bound  up  with  these  commonplace  traits,  we 
find  exhibited  an  imagination  excitable  to  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  morbidly  susceptible  to  suggestions  of  horror  and 
fear;  a  spasmodic  self-confidence,  crossed  by  a  profound  and 
brooding  self-distrust ;  and  an  inordinate  tendency  to  self-accusa- 
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tion,  coupled  with  the  fiercest  intolerance  of  accusation  from  any 
other  quarter. 

As  the  natural  result  of  these  conflicting  attributes  his  inner 
life  is,  as  he  exhibits  it,  one  of  continuous  strain  and  self-torment; 
and  when  further  we  proceed  to  analyze  this  condition,  together 
with  the  needs  to  which  it  gave  rise,  we  find  (what  in  a  man  of 
his  extraordinary  but  blind  will-power  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
called  strange),  that  here,  in  fact,  lies  the  nucleus  round  which 
the  reformed  theology  took  shape ;  so  that  it  is  therefore  as  a 
factor  in  something  much  more  important  than  itself,  that  Luther's 
spiritual  history  becomes  one  deserving  of  patient  and  critical 
study. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  Reformer's  life,  especially 
those  usually  presented  to  the  Protestant  public,  with  which 
we  are  all  of  us  familiar;  and  amongst  these  there  is,  as  it 
happens,  one  only  with  regard  to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  it  is  needful  to  make  any  comment — the 
comprehensive  error  namely  which  in  Protestant  biographies 
almost  universally  meets  us  at  the  outset.  According  to  this 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Luther  previous  to  the  time  of  his 
*'  conversion  "  had  been  an  excellent,  nay  even  a  super-excellent, 
son  of  the  Cathohc  Church ;  it  being,  in  fact,  this  very  excellence 
which,  by  enabling  him  to  grasp  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  "good 
works  "  with  uncommon  vigor  and  clearness,  has  become  in  the 
end  the  instrument  of  his  emancipation  from  it.  Widespread  as 
this  delusion  seems  to  be  (even  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Wace  is  to  be  found  endorsing  it),'  its  fallacy,  to  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  Catholic  theology,  is  transparent ;  and  it  is  in  fact 
jefuted  by  the  Reformer's  own  subsequent  definitions  (accepted 

'  With  the  intense  reality,  characteristic  of  his  (Luther's)  nature,  he  took  in 
-desperate  earnest  all  that  the  traditional  teaching  and  example  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  taught  him  of  the  unbending  necessities  of  Divine  justice.  But  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  accepted  these  necessities  with  such  earnestness,  he  did  but  realize 
the  more  completely  the  hopelessness  of  his  struggles  to  bring  himself  into  conform- 
ity with  them.  It  was  not  because  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  St.  Bernard,  or 
St.  Anselm,  or  Dante,  that  he  burst  the  bonds  of  the  system  they  represented,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  because  he  entered  even  more  deeply  than  they  into  the  very  truths 
they  asserted.  (Luther's  Primary  Works,  Wace  and  Buchheim.  London  :  Hodder 
-&  Stoughton.     1896.) 
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with  implicit  trust  by  his  admirers)  as  to  the  nature  of  his  earlier 
creed;  definitions  which  show  him  to  have  been  at  that  time 
swayed  by  a  conception  of  Christianity  which,  though  it  differed 
from  the  one  with  which  he  afterwards  replaced  it,  differed  from 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church  more  widely  still. 

How  he  came  by  this  particular  conception  is,  no  doubt, 
something  of  a  mystery;  though  a  solution  which  is  at  least  fairly 
probable  suggests  itself  Thus  the  fact  that  the  society  he  fre- 
quented by  preference,  whilst  a  student  at  Erfurt,  was  that  of  the 
Neo-humanists,  is  one  which  nobody  denies;  whilst  further,  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  opinions  current  amongst  this  particular 
"  advanced  set "  of  the  period,  could  suppose  its  influence  likely 
to  foster  a  veiy  exalted  estimate  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Thus  much  granted,  it  becomes  at  least  not  unlikely 
that  Luther's  extreme  susceptibility  to  religious  terrors,  while 
preserving  him  on  the  one  hand  from  the  more  fashionable  course 
of  relegating  Christianity  to  the  region  of  old  wives'  fables,  should 
on  the  other  have  allowed  him  to  hold  on  to  it  in  all  seriousness, 
as  providing,  at  any  rate,  a  set  of  nostrums  by  which  Divine  favors 
might  be  extorted,  and  Divine  vengeance  warded  off.  Had  Luther 
himself  while  at  Erfurt  shown  any  great  zeal  for  theological  study, 
such  a  view  (as  to  Neo-humanist  influence)  would,  of  course,  be 
discredited ;  but,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  the  reverse  seems  to 
have  been  the  case;^  and  not  only  therefore  would  the  above 
effect  have  been  on  the  face  of  it  a  likely  one,  but  the  travesty 
of  Catholic  doctrine  to  which  he  subsequently  lays  claim,  is  just 
what  he  might  in  this  way  have  acquired. 

Taking  his  own  account  of  the  matter  simply  as  it  stands,  he 
appears  at  the  time  of  his  entry  into  religion  to  have  viewed  man 
as  possessed  of  an  independent  power — in  no  way  the  result  of 
any  divinely  given  grace — by  which  he  might  propitiate  God  for 
his  sins,  and  extort  from  Him  eternal  salvation.  God  Himself  he 
figures  as  a  hard  Master  and  Lawgiver,  reaping  where  He  had 

^  Much  capital  has  been  made  by  Protestant  writers  of  Luther's  "complaint" 
that  during  a  two-years'  residence  in  Erfurt  he  had  never  once  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures ;  the  further  fact,  however,  that  Erfurt  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  had  become  a  famous  centre  of  Biblical  study  and  possessed  an  un- 
usually large  library  of  exegetical  works,  being  held  less  worthy  of  notice. 
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not  sown,  and  gathering  where  He  had  not  strawed ;  and  looking 
out  for  any  pretext  on  which  to  overwhelm  His  vassals  with  His 
wrath.  The  Saints,  as  having  themselves  successfully  stormed 
the  heights  of  Heaven,  appeared  to  stand  as  screens  between 
himself  and  this  merciless  Judge ;  the  Sacraments,  to  provide 
charms  for  appeasing  the  Divine  anger;  and  good  works  and 
mortification,  to  furnish  means  for  running  up  a  counter  bill  of 
credit  which  might  lessen  the  debt  he  himself  owed  to  Heaven. 

"  I  went  into  the  convent,"  says  Luther,  "  and  forsook  the 
world,  because  I  despaired  of  myself"  Subject  from  boyhood 
to  fits  of  religious  gloom,  the  future  Reformer  entered  the  clois- 
ter, not  in  response  to  any  true  vocation,  but  driven  by  the 
superstitious  fancy  that  peace  might  come  to  him  with  the  mere 
assumption  of  the  monastic  habit.  Not  only,  however,  did  no 
peace  follow,  but,  as  without  a  vocation  was  inevitable,  the  re- 
straints of  the  rule  soon  grew  intolerably  galling.  In  order  to 
gain  relief,  he  would  at  times  disregard  them  altogether,  and 
seek  to  distract  himself  with  study;  and  then  again,  overpowered 
with  terror  at  such  neglect,  would  endeavor  to  compensate  for  it 
by  devising  special  penances,  and  practising  almost  suicidal  aus- 
terities. 

Referring  to  himself  at  this  period,  he  calls  himself  "  a  most 
presumptuous  saint,  seeking  to  appease  the  Divine  anger  by  his 
own  works  and  his  own  righteousness."  To  a  defiant  struggle  of 
this  sort  to  square  accounts  with  Heaven,  there  was  one  result 
only,  at  least  for  a  man  of  his  temperament,  which  could  natu- 
rally follow ;  viz.,  that  he  should  fall  back,  crushed  beneath  his 
self-imposed  task.  His  spiritual  safety  depending,  as  he  viewed 
it,  altogether  on  such  puny  defences  against  Omnipotence  as  he 
could  himself  contrive  to  rear,  he  found  himself  forever  impelled 
to  be  testing  the  quality  of  his  work,  and  an  exuberant  growth  of 
scrupulosity  was  the  result.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance  brought 
him  no  consolation ;  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  his  own 
part  in  it  had  been  discharged.  His  Novice  Master  and  his  con- 
fessor exhorted  him  to  think  less  of  his  own  sins,  and  more  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  but  their  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Again  and 
again  he  returned  to  weigh  his  deeds  in  the  balance,  only  to  find 
them  more  wanting.     Fear  magnified  every  flaw,  and  invented 
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what  it  did  not  find,  and  he  seemed  to  see  himself  exposed  naked 
and  helpless  in  presence  of  impending  doom.  "  Following  on  my 
false  confidence  in  my  own  righteousness,"  he  says  of  himself, 
"  came  doubt,  despair,  fear,  hate,  and  blasphemy.  I  was  such  an 
enemy  to  Christ  that  when  I  saw  His  picture  or  His  image  as  He 
hung  upon  the  Cross,  I  turned  away  mine  eyes,  and  would  sooner 
have  seen  the  devil."  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul  in  speaking 
of  the  Gospel ;  viz.,  "  that  therein  is  the  righteousness  (or  justice) 
of  God  rexealed,"  seemed  to  him  more  especially  to  be  fraught 
with  sinister  significance.  "  Though  I  lived  as  a  holy  and  irre- 
proachable monk,"  he  says,  when  alluding  to  this  passage  in  his 
Latin  works,  "  I  felt  myself  before  God  no  less  a  sinner ;  and 
could  have  no  confidence  that  I  had  appeased  Him  with  my  sat- 
isfaction. Therefore,  I  did  not  love, — nay,  I  hated  this  just  and 
angry  God.  'As  if,'  I  said,  'it  were  not  enough  that  sinners, 
miserable  and  ruined  by  original  sin,  should  be  crushed  with  all 
kinds  of  calamity  by  the  Law  and  the  Decalogue,  but  that  God 
in  the  Gospel  must  needs  add  grief  to  grief,  and  by  the  Gospel 
itself  inflict  still  further  on  us  His  justice  and  His  anger." 

By  a  natural — indeed,  what  might  be  almost  called  an  inevit- 
able— process,  Luther's  earlier  conception  of  Christianity  having 
failed  to  satisfy  him  that  he  stood  beyond  the  reach  of  Divine 
vengeance,  became  changed  by  degrees  into  another,  the  first 
effect  of  which  was  to  land  him  on  the  brink  of  despair ;  for 
scrupulosity  before  long  begot  the  suspicion,  and  the  suspicion 
ripened  into  certainty,  that  he  had,  if  the  truth  were  but  known, 
been  set  to  make  ropes  of  sand,  and  left  to  take  the  consequences 
of  failure ; — that  the  "  School  of  the  Law,"  as  he  called  it,  could 
bring  no  real  holiness  to  himself  or  others,  and  could  in  fact  serve 
no  other  purpose  but  to  make  a  man  despair  of  himself,  and  of 
all  claims  and  merits  of  his  own ; — in  other  words,  that  human 
nature  is  radically  and  essentially  evil,  and  man  unable,  even 
should  he  desire  to  do  so,  to  observe  in  any  degree  the  Command- 
ments of  God. 

It  was  into  this  "  Slough  of  Despond  "  that  his  earlier  creed 
had  plunged  him ;  and  it  was  out  of  it  that  the  gleam  eventually 
arose  which  he  followed  thenceforward  as  a  beacon  light,  by 
whatever  ways  it  might  lead  him.    The  suggestion,  in  fact,  before 
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very  long  shaped  itself,  that  instead  of  being  as  he  had  once  sup- 
posed, bound  to  the  impossible  task  of  saving  himself  by  his  own 
works,  he  might  now,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  claim  the  benefit  of 
impotence  as  to  trust  that  God  would  save  him  without  his  own 
cooperation. 

With  fresh  courage  he  returned  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
which  hitherto  had  possessed  for  him  only  a  baleful  fascination  ; 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  hope  even  the  most  formidable 
of  the  passages  under  which  he  had  been  wont  to  suffer,  were 
robbed  of  their  terrors  by  an  interpretation  containing  in  itself, 
little  as  he  then  recognized  it,  the  germ  of  a  theological  revolu- 
tion. For  the  conclusion  he  eventually  arrived  at  was  the  mo- 
mentous one,  that  the  "  Righteousness,"  or  "  Justice,"  of  God, 
was  not  (as  he  had  formerly  supposed)  His  Righteousness  in 
punishing  sinners,  but  simply  the  Righteousness  of  Christ,  which, 
though  it  remains  external  to  the  sinner,  is  yet  freely  imputed  to 
him,  and  in  consideration  of  which  alone  God  accounts  him 
righteous  and  admits  him  to  eternal  life. 

Luther's  whole  soul  was  now  flooded  with  magic  light,  and 
fear  and  trouble  for  the  time  vanished  away.  The  Scriptures 
which  had  hitherto  bristled  with  threats  of  vengeance,  now 
glowed  from  end  to  end  with  promises  of  indemnity.  Thence- 
forth, as  he  said,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Divine  word  became 
clear  to  him.  He  felt  himself  to  have  been  entirely  born  anew, 
and  to  have  found  a  wide  and  unbarred  door  by  which  to  enter 
Paradise. 

This,  then,  was  the  "  Message  of  Salvation,"  the  "  Good 
News,"  or  "  Gospel "  par  excellence ^  as  he  afterwards  called  it ; 
and  which  from  this  time  forward  he  reckoned  himself  as  having 
received  the  Divine  commission  to  announce.  The  rock  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  the  immutable  impotence  of  the 
human  will  except  for  evil ;  and  the  consolation  it  offered  to  the 
sinner  lay  in  the  assurance  that  since  he  himself  could  do  noth- 
ing towards  his  own  salvation,  he  might  safely  rely  on  God  to  do 
all  things. 

Luther's  activity  as  a  preacher,  so  far  as  this  special  revelation 
was  concerned,  dates  from  the  year  15 15,  at  which  time  he  occu- 
pied the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg.     In  tone  and  com- 
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plexion,  though  not  in  essence,  his  utterances  during  this  early 
period  differ  much  from  his  later  ones ;  and  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  this  difference  we  must  glance  shortly  at 
the  opinions  of  a  clique,  or  rather  "  sub-sect "  of  mystical  pan- 
theists then  existing ;  and  which  now,  under  Luther's  manipula- 
tion, came  to  furnish  what  might  be  called  the  "  swaddling 
clothes "  of  the  new  Gospel.  The  system  of  the  "  Friends  of 
God,"  as  these  mystics  called  themselves,  is  developed  very  fully 
in  a  small  book  called  by  Dr.  Dollinger  their  "  catechism  " — the 
"Deutsche  Theologie"*  namely,  of  which  Luther  in  his  preface 
to  the  German  edition  of  15 16  speaks  as  having  "taught  him 
more  than  aught  else  of  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things." 

That  God  is  all,  and  that  all  that  is  not  God  is  an  evil  noth- 
ingtiess,  is  the  idea  which  it  is  the  function  of  this  book  to  bring 
forward.  The  human  individual  is,  it  represents,  made  up  of  two 
things — the  Being,  which  is  in  essence  Divine — and  the  Will,  or 
Self,  which  is  nothing  and  evil.  Man  sins — as  according  to  this 
theory  it  is  justly  deduced — not  when  he  misuses  his  will,  but 
when  he  uses  it  at  all ;  and  he  does  his  duty  conversely,  not  by 
acting  himself  in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  God,  but  by  suffer- 
ing unhindered  the  action  of  the  Divine  Will  in  him.  Viewed 
thus,  salvation,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  involves  not  the  puri- 
fication of  the  human  will,  but  its  elimination  or  paralysis ;  since 
it  is  only  when  this  has  taken  place,  that  the  other  and  only  re- 
maining element  in  the  human  entity,  e.g.,  the  "  Divine  Essence," 
will  be  set  free  to  assert  itself. 

The  affinity  subsisting  between  Luther's  assumption  and  that 
of  the  "  Friends  of  God  "  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out  ; 
since  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  alike  refused  altogether  to 
tolerate  the  idea  of  more  than  a  single  efficient  will  for  good ;  and 
that  both  alike  thus  constituted  the  will  of  God  the  sole  factor 
in  man's  eternal  destiny.  The  fact  that  Luther  after  his  "  con- 
version "  should  have  found  in  the  writings  of  this  school  his 
most  congenial  spiritual  pabulum  is  therefore  very  comprehensi- 
ble ;  while  in  utilizing,  as  he  subsequently  did,  their  dualism  of 

*  Translated  into  English  by  Susanna  Winkworth  under  the  title  of  "Theologia 
Germanica."  Published  in  "  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  1S74,  with  preface  by  Charles 
Kingsley.     Later  edition,  Macmillan,  1893. 
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"  Essence  and  Will  "  as  a  stock  whereon  to  graft  his  own  gospel, 
he  showed  the  truest  perception  of  its  affinities.  The  "  Witten- 
berg Theology,"  or  Protestantism  in  its  earlier  form,  may  be 
called  the  offspring  of  this  union ;  and  the  connection  is  one  of 
which  Protestantism  in  its  maturest  development  has  never  lost 
the  traces ;  for  the  "  quietism  "  derived  from  its  mystical  parent  is 
always  a  latent  element  in  it ;  and  remains  even  to  this  day  the 
form  of  spintuality  towards  which  under  certain  circumstances  it 
invariably  tends  to  revert. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  of  the  Pantheistic  Mystics  was 
adopted  by  Luther  as  a  setting  for  his  own  particular  Vade  Mecum, 
is  shown  clearly  enough  by  propositions  such  as  the  following — 
all  of  which  were  advocated  by  him  while  Theological  Professor 
at  Wittenberg,  either  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  public  disputations : 

1.  That  the  just  sin  necessarily,  even  in  their  good  actions.* 

2.  That  man,  since  he  became  an  "  evil  tree,"  can  neither  will 
nor  do  anything  but  evil.^ 

3.  That  the  will  cannot  choose  between  two  lines  of  action, 
for  that  the  will  is  not  free  but  captive ;  and  again,  that  man  has 
not  the  power,  as  is  vainly  babbled  among  the  pulpits  of  Christen- 
dom, of  having  a  good  will,  a  good  intention,  or  of  making  a  good 
resolution ;  "  where,"  Luther  then  adds — and  the  sentence  clearly 
indicated  the  source  of  his  present  inspiration — "  where  there  is 
no  will,  there  is  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  best  of  all." 

That  an  assumed  impotence  in  man  for  good  constituted  the 
backbone  of  Luther's  preaching,  as  much  before  as  after  his  own 
breach  with  the  Catholic  Church,  is  thus  evident.  Consequent, 
however,  on  the  fact  that  this  impotence  (as  by  the  "  Friends  of 
God  ")  was  located  to  begin  with  in  the  will  alone,  not  in  the  whole 
human  entity,  room  was  left  for  a  certain  note  of  austerity  which 
afterwards  disappeared ;  since  asceticism,  as  an  aid,  though  only 
to  the  elimination  of  the  evil  element,  still  seemed  to  have  its  uses. 

A  kind  of  thorny  screen,  as  it  were,  thus  wove  itself  round 
the  cradle  of  the  new  theology,  and  obscured  to  a  great  extent, 
at  least  to  the  many,  the  true  bearing  of  its  doctrines.  The  con- 
tinued attitude  of  self-abnegation,  enjoined  on  disciples,  seemed  to 

*  L.  C.  P.,  345  (Gr5ne  :  Tetzel  und  Luther,  p.  36). 

*  0pp.  lat.,  I,  315  (Janssen,  II,  p.  76). 
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offer  a  mark,  at  least  for  virtuous  effort,  however  much  the  possi- 
bility of  virtuous  attainment  might  be  denied.  The  promise  that 
the  human  will  being  withdrawn,  it  would  be  superseded  by  the 
action  of  the  Divine  Will,  offered  in  appearance  some  sort  of 
security  that  the  tree  would  be. known  by  its  fruit;  whilst,  still 
further,  the  functions  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  though  separated, 
were  not,  as  they  became  later  on,  pitted  against  one  another,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  were  still  held  to  run  parallel ;  the  sunshine  of 
the  latter  being  only  promised  to  those  hearts  which  the  former 
kept  desolate.  "  Peace,"  as  Luther  said,  "  was  to  be  established 
in  the  midst  of  no  peace,  and  to  those  who  should  say  '  The  Cross ! 
the  Cross ! '  there  would  be  no  Cross." 

The  Reformer's  earlier  style  may  be  said  to  differ  from  his 
subsequent  one,  something  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  cloister  from 
that  of  the  Black  Eagle  tavern,  his  favorite  haunt  of  later  times  ; 
but  even  while  the  germ  of  his  famous  Pecca  fortiier,  sed  fide 
fortius  lurks  visibly  beneath  some  of  his  most  devoutly  turned 
phrases,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  his  own  statement,  that  he 
was  in  fact  at  this  time  as  much  deceived  as  anybody,  and  had  no 
idea  at  all  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  moving.  Of  the 
circumstance  that  the  Wittenberg  Theology  has  aroused  distrust 
in  some  quarters,  he  speaks  with  indignant  contempt ;  for  to  him- 
self it  appeared  as  yet  to  offer  nothing  but  the  most  unalloyed 
moral  and  spiritual  advantages.  The  thought  of  Christ,  no  longer 
the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  occupied  exclusively  in 
extending  a  comprehensive  shelter,  "beneath  which  all  might 
creep  and  be  in  safety,"  had  now  become  a  welcome  one.  Fear 
banished,  love  to  his  imagination  first  grew  free  to  enter ;  whilst 
an  obedience  for  the  time  ceased  to  be  galling  when  he  could 
suppose  it  no  longer  demanded. 

Catholic  ideas  and  prepossessions,  moreover,  which  he  still 
habitually  retained,  helped  to  blind  him  to  what  must  inevitably 
happen  whenever  the  true  significance  of  his  doctrine  of  salvation 
should  be  grasped  by  the  popular  mind.  The  moral  law  appeared 
to  him  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  fabric  of  practical  life  to  be  in 
danger  by  any  merely  theoretical  withdrawal  of  its  basis  ;  and  in 
fact  he  looked  forward  to  the  near  future  with  about  as  much 
prescience  as  did  the  earlier  pioneers  of  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment to  the  drastic  performances  of  their  disciples. 
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The  development  which  the  Gospel  as  yet  wanted,  however, 
was  not  long  to  remain  lacking  to  it.  Stripped  rapidly  by  cir- 
cumstances of  the  coverings  beneath  which  it  had  taken  shape, 
and  cut  adrift  from  its  earlier  moorings,  it  entered  on  a  period  of 
rapid  change.  With  its  transplantation  from  the  cloister  to  the 
market  place,  it  became  evident  that  unless  the  "  privileges  "  of 
the  believer  could  be  sufficiently  stretched  to  shelter  activity  in 
evil,  as  well  as  passivity  in  good,  the  "  timid  and  troubled  con- 
sciences," which  were  Luther's  special  care,  would  soon  be  no 
better  off  than  they  had  been  before ;  and  the  Reformer,  whose 
main  object  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  was  that  of  provid- 
ing for  others  the  consolation  he  had  found  himself,  was  led 
gradually  to  extend  the  mantle  of  impotence  for  good,  from  the 
human  will  only,  to  human  nature  altogether ;  the  twin  spectres 
of  freedom  and  responsibility  being  thus  alike  exorcised,  and  (in 
theory  at  least)  the  last  chink  closed  through  which  uncertainty 
as  to  his  spiritual  state  might  enter  to  afflict  the  believer. 

M.  M.  Mallock. 
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THE  special  object  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture  is  to  teach,  to  educate,  that  is  to  say — to  enlighten 
the  mind,  and  to  move  the  will  toward  the  attainment  of  our 
perfection. 

The  mind  is  enlightened  and  the  will  is  moved — first,  by  observ- 
ing facts  and  experiences.  Thus  learn  the  child  and  the  man. 
When  the  method  is  applied  to  events  and  persons  we  call  it  the 
study  of  history.  The  experiences  of  the  past  become  the  lessons 
of  the  future,  not  only  because  they  demonstrate  theoretically  the 
recurrent  effects  in  public  life  which  flow  from  established  causes, 
but  also  because  they  animate  the  energies  of  the  student  to  whole- 
some imitation — by  showing  what  powers  like  his  own  may  effect 
under  similar  circumstances. 

But  the  study  of  history,  as  a  study  of  facts  and  examples, 
leads  to  the  study  of  principles;  and  from  principles  we  evolve 
laws  which  regulate  our  lives,  and  harmonize  the  varying  and 
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contrasting  elements  of  human  society  to  a  unit.  This  unity  con- 
stitutes both  the  goodness  and  the  beauty  of  a  community,  whether 
religious  or  civil,  by  reason  of  the  underlying  and  regulating  force 
of  truth,  which  truth  is  contained  in  principles. 

To  complete  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  mind  and  moving 
the  will  through  the  study  of  historical  facts  and  the  application 
of  principles,  God  adds  a  special  light  of  revelation.  Revelation, 
like  the  shadow  cast  before  the  sun,  manifests  the  shape  and  form 
of  the  objects  which  lie  at  a  distance,  but  to  which  man's  mind 
and  will  must  tend  and  attach  importance,  in  order  that  he  may 
attain  the  object  of  his  creation.  This  revelation  appeals  to  us 
in  various  forms  of  instruction,  but  most  frequently  in  the  form 
of  prophecy. 

Now  all  these  elements  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  sources 
of  enlightening  the  mind  and  moving  the  will,  are  contained  in 
the  document,  the  message  or  testament  of  God,  which  we  call 
the  Bible. 

The  Bible  teaches,  in  the  first  place,  the  elements  of  history ; 
secondly,  it  comprises  a  digest  of  principles  of  life,  of  laws  for 
Church  and  State ;  thirdly,  it  contains  revelations,  prophecies, 
which,  having  shown  themselves  true  in  the  course  of  past  time, 
give  testimony  to  their  divine  source,  and  inspire  confidence  in 
the  eventual  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  promises  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Book.  Thus  the  Bible  has  served  countless  generations 
as  a  compendium  of  general  knowledge ;  as  a  model  code  and 
digest  of  law,  of  political,  social,  and  domestic  economy — a  sum- 
mary of  practical  lessons  and  maxims  for  every  sphere  of  life,  a 
treasury  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  instruct  at 
once  and  elevate,  and  in  this  way  become  a  most  effective  means 
of  education.  , 

History  as  an  Element  of  Bible  Study. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  we  might  consider 
ourselves,  therefore,  as  scholars  pursuing  the  study  of  history — the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  complete  history  in  the  world,  without 
the  records  of  which  we  should  indeed  know  very  little  about  the 
earlier  periods  of  national  activity.  And  without  this  knowledge  we 
should  have  missed  the  lessons  drawn  from  it  for  the  correction 
and  guidance  of  modern  political  and  economical  enterprise. 
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And  yet,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  here  the  study  of  his- 
tory from  the  Bible  as  a  text-book.  We  have  very  much  better 
text-books  of  ancient  history  than  the  Old  Testament.  This  state- 
ment, however,  implies  no  derogation  from  the  merits  of  the 
Sacred  Text  as  a  record  of  truth.  For  the  Bible,  although  it 
has  preserved  for  us  such  historic  facts  in  their  connection  as 
reveal  God's  purpose  in  His  creation,  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
school  book  to  furnish  the  storehouse  of  our  brain  with  minute 
details  regarding  things  that  have  no  reference  to  our  final  end. 
It  was  meant,  indeed,  to  teach  us  the  important  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  all  great  movements  convey  in  their  results,  but  these 
lessons  exist  apart  from  dates  and  names  such  as  our  critical 
records  of  history  contain.  We  can  readily  imagine  how  a  ruler, 
a  king  wishing  to  arouse  his  subjects  to  loyalty  and  obedience, 
might  issue  an  appeal  wherein  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  his- 
torical facts  illustrating  the  relations  of  his  royal  house  in  the  past 
with  his  subjects.  These  facts  would  be  intended  solely  to  remind 
them  how  they  had  been  watched  over  and  defended  from  harm 
in  the  past ;  and  in  reading  the  record  of  such  events  we  should 
hardly  think  of  attaching  special  importance  to  it  as  a  chronologi- 
cal review,  subject  to  the  canons  of  historical  criticism.  So  in  like 
manner  does  this  Sacred  History  mentioning  the  relations  of  our 
Heavenly  King  with  His  people  recall  past  events  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  His  provident  design,  and  not  with  any  view  to  satisfy 
the  curious  investigations  of  the  chronologist  or  the  critic.  To 
this  phase  of  our  subject  we  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to 
return. briefly,  in  subsequent  chapters  on  Bible  Study  intended  for 
The  ;:Dolphin.  All  I  wish  to  say  here  is  that,  at  the  present 
stage.  oC  scholastic  development,  we  have  no  need  of  studying 
chronology  and  historical  archaeology  from  the  Bible,  which  con- 
veys the  grander  lessons  of  history  quite  clearly,  apart  from  critical 
details  and  despite  of  errors  due  to  transcribers  and  interpreters. 
'.'^^  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  scientific 
facts  ■gind'  of  philosophical  doctrines  or  systems  generally.  We 
mayiiflb^ble  to  harmonize  the  authentic  statements  of  the  Sacred 
Writ^i.with  the  ascertained  results  of  modern  cosmogony  and 
astrq^iijy ;  but  we  are  not  intent  upon  that  subject  beyond  the 
necessity  of  proving  that  what  God  has  infallibly  revealed  cannot 
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be  contradictory  or  incompatible  with  the  sure  testimony  of  our 
senses. 

So  we  should  study  critical  history  from  the  works  of  our  best 
historians ;  and  science  from  the  recorded  experiments  of  our 
best  scientists;  and  philosophy  from  masters  like  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas,  or  from  the  consistent  and  uncorrupted  moderns  who 
have  followed  them  on  the  way  of  right  reason. 

Teaches  the  Use  of  Learning. 

But  what  we  may  learn,  and  can  best  learn  from  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  all  our  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  experimental  as  well  as  metaphysical  science.  It  is  not  the 
gathering  of  scientific  facts  that  gives  worth  to  the  man,  but  the 
use  which  he  knows  how  to  make  of  the  gathered  treasures  by 
communicating  or  dispensing  them  to  others  for  their  good.  A 
quarto  volume  of  a  thousand  pages  may  contain  more  facts  than 
a  brain  can  take  in  and  retain  in  a  lifetime ;  and  whilst  the  book 
is  accessible,  the  brain  may  be  uncommunicative.  But  of  the  two 
the  paper  bundle  in  the  book-case  is  more  useful  than  the  unre- 
sponsive brain-case  on  the  shoulders  of  a  self-contained  student. 
For  the  book  opens  at  your  will,  is  accurate,  and  does  not  put 
you  under  obligation. 

As  the  air  is  valuable  to  life  only  when  the  organism  of  the 
lungs  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  the  wisdom  that  teaches  us  the 
use  of  learning,  of  facts  and  of  science,  is  of  first  importance  in  our 
lives.  That  wisdom  we  learn  from  the  Bible.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  particularly  of  religious  knowledge,  or  piety,  or  faith  and 
morals ;  I  am  speaking  of  wisdom,  worldly  wisdom  if  you  like, 
that  can  be  turned  at  will  to  purchase  the  treasures  of  eternity, 
but  which  is  in  itself  only  the  method  of  assimilating  to  our 
natures  whatever  is  honorable  and  good  and  true  and  beautiful. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bible  is  a  treasury  of  every  kind  of  knowl- 
edge— history,  philosophy,  sociology,  politics,  economics,  poetry, 
and  a  thousand  other  useful  and  delightful  disciplines  of  the 
mind — with  this  additional  secret  of  ivisdom,  that  it  teaches  you  the 
best  use  of  all  knowledge  it  contains.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  gather  knowledge ;  a  good  memory  will  serve  to 
furnish  your  brain-chamber  with  all  kinds  of  intellectual  lumber, 
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antique  and  modern,  quaint  and  beautiful ;  but  it  will  not  give 
you  the  power  of  expressing  that  knowledge  in  becoming  form. 
Some  Frenchman  has  said  that  a  beautiful  thought  loses  all  its 
value  when  it  is  poorly  expressed.  Do  we  not  experience  it 
daily  ?  There  are  thousands  of  well-equipped  and  well-informed 
minds  anxious  to  bring  the  fruits  of  their  study  before  the  public 
though  the  press.  It  is  often  a  life  struggle.  Yet  the  publishers 
who  pay  ^10,000  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  for  one  of  her  stories 
will  not  accept  the  carefully  written  story  of  another  lady  of  equal 
experience,  equal  cleverness,  and  equal  willingness  to  sell  her 
thoughts.  Why  ?  Because  the  one  has  a  power  of  presenting 
her  knowledge  in  a  graceful  literary  style,  which,  with  all  her 
intelligence  and  application,  the  other  lacks. 

Teaches  Style. 

Now  this  secret  of  style  is  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  Bible 
— I  do  not  say  from  no  other  study,  but  from  the  study  of  the  Bible 
— better  and  more  effectually  than  from  any  other  book.  This  state- 
ment is  not  mere  theory.  I  take  the  opinion  of  men  and  women, 
American  and  English,  who  stand  high  in  the  literary  estimation 
of  our  day.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  whose  essays  (as  well 
as  poems)  are  admirable  models  of  flexibility  and  careful  finish, 
tells  us  when  asked  how  he  acquired  that  peculiar  gift  of 
prose  style  which  distinguishes  his  work :  "  My  prose  style  owes 
most  to  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  in  early  youth.'" 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  the  genial  and  graceful  author  of  Self  Help  and 
a  long  list  of  books  written  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  style,  thinks  we 
may  go  too  far  in  speaking  of  style  in  composition  as  a  gift  and 
not  as  an  art.  And  though  he  admits  of  himself  that  he  never 
studied  the  art  of  composition,  he  considers  the  study  of  the 
Bible  as  the  best  help  to  its  acquisition.  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr 
says :  "  I  suppose  I  shall  fall  somewhat  in  your  opinion  when  I 
tell  you  that  rules  of  composition  have  so  little  to  do  with  my 
work  that  I  do  not  even  know  the  parts  of  speech,  and  grammar 
would  be  as  strange  as  Greek  to  me.  ...  I  live  as  close  as  I 
can  to  God,  and  as  far  away  from  the  world  as  possible."     (P.  65.) 

'  754^  Art  of  Authorship,  by  George  Bainton,  page  32. 
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Marion  Crawford  writes  :  "  The  greatest  literary  production  in  our 
language  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  more  a  man  reads 
it  the  better  he  will  write  English.  It  contains  more  good  strong 
words,  more  ideas  and  better  grammar  than  any  book  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  I  am  not  a  particularly  devout  person,  though 
I  am  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  do  not  recommend  the  Bible 
from  any  religious  reason.  I  distinctly  dislike  the  practice  of 
learning  texts,  without  any  regard  to  the  context  .  .  .  but  if 
we  were  English  Brahmans  and  believed  nothing  contained  there- 
in, I  should  still  maintain  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  first  study 
of  a  literary  man.  Then  the  great  poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Pope,  etc."  (P.  138.)  "These  cannot,"  he  adds,  " be  read  too 
often."  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  a  genuine  poet  and  graceful  prose- 
writer,  says  :  "  I  was  nursed  and  bred  by  natural  taste  on  my  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Macaulay — on  the  big  men  who  thought 
and  said  big  things,  and  in  the  big  straight  English  of  the 
greater  ages."  (P.  145.)  Mrs.  Charlotte  Riddell,  the  novelist 
who  at  one  time  wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  "  F.  C.  Trafiford," 
quotes  Macaulay  for  the  saying  :  "  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are 
sufficient  to  form  the  best  style,"  and  she  quite  agrees  with  that 
sentiment.  (P.  158.)  Mr.  George  Bainton,  author  of  the  book  from 
which  I  have  selected  most  of  the  aforegiven  quotations,  writes  : 
"  Perhaps  no  influence  has  been  so  penetrative  and  far-reaching 
in  creating  the  beauty  and  strength  of  English  literature  as 
that  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  Without  it  there 
would  have  been  no  Milton,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin.  Yet 
the  literary  form  of  that  '  well  of  English  undefiled  '  is  surely 
the  simplest."  (P.  192).  "To  read  the  Bible,  not  superficially, 
but  thoroughly,  to  become  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  to  make 
ourselves  familar  with  Lord  Bacon's  works,  or  the  writings  of 
Leibnitz,  Goethe,  of  Dante  or  of  Plato,  that  is  an  education  of 
priceless  value."  (P.  122.)  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  author  of  the 
delightful  Bab  Ballads  and  of  many  sparkling  librettos,  writes : 
"  For  simplicity,  directness,  and  perspicuity  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  existing  work  to  be  compared  with  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible."  (P.  214.)  Mr.  D.  Christie  Murray  says:  "Avoid  news- 
paper English  like  a  pest.  Study  the  Bible,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  and 
mark  their  simplicity,  their  straightforwardness,  their  accuracy  in 
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the  choice  of  words.  Few  things  are  so  wonderful  as  language ; 
few  things  better  worth  studying.  Yet  we  cannot  study  language 
except  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters."  (P.  220.)  Mr.  Charles 
Mackay,  whose  songs  are  remembered  with  delight,  a  writer  of 
prose  that  fastens  your  interest  and  is  full  of  literary  charm,  says  : 
"  Perhaps  I  learned  to  form  my  style  involuntarily,  by  reading 
the  noble  old  English  of  the  Bible,  and  the  plain,  honest  English 
of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoey 
Lady  Burton  tells  us  of  her  husband.  Sir  Richard  Burton,  that 
he  knew  Shakespeare  almost  by  heart  and  gave  himself  with  great 
ardor  to  the  systematic  study  of  Addison.  But  that  "  he  worked 
hard  at  the  perfect  prose  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  this  he  added  Euclid  by  way  of  shortening  his  style  and 
attaining  clearness  of  thought." 

These  writers  speak  of  the  Protestant  Authorized  English 
Bible  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  version  is  in  the  main 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  older  Catholic  Rheims  version,  from 
which  Challoner  unfortunately  departed  so  far.  as  English  usage 
of  expression  is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see  directly, 
it  is  not  the  language  so  much  as  the  thought  which  controls 
style  of  expression  in  writing,  and  hence  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
any  form  is  likely  to  produce  this  singular  virtue  of  what  we  call 
a  beautiful  or  strong  style  of  language. 

Quite  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  high  an  appreciation 
the  study  of  the  Bible  deserves  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  estimate  we  must  set  upon  it  as  a  medium 
enabling  us  to  utilize  our  intellectual  acquirements,  both  in  the 
continued  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  students,  and  in  the  power  of 
communicating  that  knowledge  to  others  as  teachers. 

You  will  ask  me  how  this  can  be,  or  what  is  the  secret  which 
gives  to  the  Sacred  Text,  or  even  to  its  translations  in  our  own 
tongue,  this  superior  power  of  conveying  the  charm  of  style.  It  \ 
is  not  the  careful  rhetorical  structure  of  the  book  itself;  it  is  not 
the  accurate  observance  of  the  rules  of  grammar ;  it  is  not  the 
rhythmic  flight  of  the  periods,  or  the  subtle  power  of  lyric  expres- 
sion, which,  like  the  Arabian  Nights^  lifts  the  imagination  into  a 
phantom  world  of  beauty  and  draws  the  intoxicated  senses  into 
regions  of  resistless  pleasure !     No ;  not  these  qualities  which  we 
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call  the  perfection  of  literary  form,  do  we  find  in  the  books  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  unless  it  be  in  isolated  parts.  Plainly  speaking 
we  must  admit  that  they  do  not  exist,  at  least  not  in  our  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  whatever  the  Oriental  mind  may  be  capable  of 
seeing  in  the  original  text.  For  the  English  Bible,  whether  we 
take  the  common  translation  in  use  among  Catholics,  or  the  author- 
ized Protestant  version,  even  in  its  late  revised  form,  is  not  free 
from  faults  either  of  grammar  or  of  idiom.  The  very  fact  of  peri- 
odical revisions  testifies  to  errors  of  form  in  these  translations, 
even  if  we  ignore  the  very  substantial  differences  of  meaning  which 
modem  text-criticism  is  bent  upon  bringing  to  light. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  attracts  so  and  transforms  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  student  who  gives  himself  to  the  earnest  reading  of 
the  Bible  ?  It  is  the  subtle  charm  of  truth,  which,  emanating  from 
an  eternal  source,  is  reflected  from  these  pages.  It  is  the  heart  of 
our  King,  the  echoes  of  whose  voice,  appealing  to  us,  are  some- 
how heard  in  the  lessons  which  we  read  out  of  this  Sacred  Book. 
Like  the  songs  which  we  learnt  at  the  knees  of  our  mothers,  and 
which  we  keep  repeating  to  ourselves  through  life,  because  they 
bring  back  all  that  wealth  of  maternal  affection  which  was  then 
our  every  treasure,  so  the  divine  words  haunt  us  and  raise  a 
longing  in  our  poor  hearts  for  the  far-off  land  where  the  Love 
that  alone  can  fill  our  want  will  meet  us.  The  world  and  every 
soul  loves  truth,  albeit  the  world  wants  to  be  deceived  and  will 
deceive.     It  is  the  old  story :  " Video  meliora"  says  Horace — 

"I  see  the  good,  and  I  approve  it  too  : 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

("  For  the  good  which  I  will,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I 
will  not,  that  I  do."     Rom.  7  :   19.) 

The  world  loves  truth,  and  somehow  the  truth  gains  by  the 
simpler  form.  The  child  babbling  out  its  sincerity  in  broken, 
half-meaning  words,  captivates  us  more  than  the  polished  rhetor- 
ician teaching  the  well-known  truth  in  pretty  forms. 

And  this  quality  of  simple  truth  springing  from  a  heart  that 
nobly  loves — the  heart  of  a  royal  Father — is  likewise  the  reason 
and  efficient  cause  through  which  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Text 
becomes  for  the  earnest  student  the  means  of  moral  upbuilding. 
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How  ?  By  furnishing  the  essential  elements  for  the  formation  of 
character.  I  need  be  very  brief  on  this  point,  because  we  all 
know  the  fact  and  accept  it  as  true  by  the  very  use  we  make 
ordinarily  of  the  Bible  as  a  handbook  of  religious  principle.  But 
I  may  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  way  in  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  process  is  this.  The  word  of  God,  breathing  the  spirit  of 
simple  truth,  appealing  to  our  sense  of  honest  purpose,  by  the 
teaching  of  historic  experience,  by  the  disinterested  .statement  of 
noble  principles,  by  promises  that  give  us  hope  of  realizing  the 
secret  yearnings  of  our  hearts  for  unchanging  happiness — this 
word  of  God,  bearing  in  its  very  tones  the  ring  of  sincerity  and 
supernatural  emanation — even  as  we  recognize  the  true  friend 
almost  by  the  tones  of  his  voice — this  word,  I  say,  forces  the 
mind  to  reflection.  And  reflection  is,  as  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  con- 
summate master  of  the  spiritual  hfe,  has  it,  the  secret  of  all  effi- 
cient growth,  both  intellectual  and  moral;  For  reflection,  it  is 
said,  begets  motives ;  and  motives  beget  acts ;  and  acts  beget 
habits ;  and  habits  in  the  course  of  time  develop  character.  Thus 
we  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  educational  study,  namely,  the 
development  of  perfect  character. 

In  this  process  the  Bible  becomes  the  primer,  from  which  we 
learn  the  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  educating  ourselves  to  strength 
of  character ;  and  that  same  Bible  remains  the  best  text-book  in 
the  school  of  life,  until  the  experimental  science  of  earth  ends  in 
the  intuitive  wisdom  of  the  beatific  vision,  for  the  appreciation  of 
which  we  are  now  in  training.  But  what  we  gain  by  this  study 
in  the  development  of  character  for  ourselves,  that  is  a  gain  to 
our  pupils.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  words  of  the  author  of 
the  Expositor's  note-book,^  when  he  says :  "  After  many  years 
spent  in  gtudy  and  in  teaching,  I  find  it  hard  to  say  how  deeply  I 
am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  to  fairly  master  any  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  however  small,  is,  for  educational  purposes, 
worth  infinitely  more  than  the  widest  desultory  reading." 

But  of  the  truth  of  all  this  we  shall  make  experience  if  my 
readers  will  follow  me  further  on.  Much  of  what  I  mean  to  say 
later   will,   especially  at  the  beginning,  appear  and   be  didactic, 

'  Sam.  Cox,  in  The  Pilgrim  Psalms,  Preface,  p.  iii. 
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appealing  to  the  mind  and  pertaining  to  the  scholastic  element  of 
study;  but  I  hope  also,  as  occasion  offers,  to  demonstrate  the 
applied  value  of  this  magnificent  branch  of  study,  which  carries 
with  it,  as  the  poet  has  expressed  it, 

An  infinite  sweetness  sucked  into  the  heart 
From  every  letter ; — where  men  balsam  gain, 
Precious  for  any  grief  in  any  part, — 
To  clear  the  clouded  soul,  and  soothe  all  pain  ! — 
These  Hebrew  writings  are  the  thankful  glass 
That  mends  the  looker's  eyes, — the  limpid  well 
That  washes  what  it  shows  resplendent  mass. 

Oh,  that  we  could  their  secret  sense  combine. 
And  the  strange  figures  of  their  wondrous  glory, 
Seeing  both — how  each  verse  like  star  does  shine, 
And  all  the  constellations  of  the  sacred  story  ! 


MYSTIC  ECSTASY  IN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

ASCETICAL  and  Mystical  Theology  regard  the  Hfe  of  man  as 
subject  to  three  kinds  of  influence — divine,  natural,  and  dia- 
bolical. This  view  is  acted  on  by  the  Church  in  the  ceremonial  that 
frames  the  essential  rites  of  administering  the  Sacraments,  and  in  the 
forms  of  blessings  and  exorcism.  The  Ritual  expresses  in  every 
page  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  man  walks  along  a  path  which  is 
beset  with  influences  from  the  upper  and  the  nether  worlds. 
Heaven  and  Hell  struggle  for  his  will,  his  thoughts,  his  very  soul, 
and  man  in  welcoming  freely  the  suggestions  from  either  of  these 
worlds  throws  himself  more  or  less  under  its  rule.  This  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  life  of  every  soul ;  but  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  saints,  the  spells  of  the  invisible  world  are 
cast  about  them  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  them  face-to-face 
witnesses  of  realities,  which  to  the  rest  of  men  are  far  away  and 
obscure.  The  histories  of  such  saints  abound  in  wonders  ;  these 
sons  of  light  are  seen  to  pass  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
existence.  Knowledge  more  than  human  is  given  to  them ;  the 
future  is  laid  bare  to  them ;  they  are  lifted  bodily  into  the  air  in 
rapture  ;  they  endure  conflicts  with  demons  in  bodily  shape ;  they 
are  brought  into  physical  contact  with  the  spirits  of  good  and 
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evil ;  they  are  marked  with   the  wounds  of  Christ  and  endure 
mystically  His  Sacred  Passion. 

Now  since  these  and  similiar  manifestations  are  related  with 
accuracy  and  sincerity  by  many  witnesses  of  credit,  they  are  of 
course  brought  up  to  the  bar  of  modern  science.  They  are  facts, 
and  as  such  have  to  be  fitted  into  some  theory.  The  "  super- 
natural "  explanation  being  ignored,  science  is  left  to  explain  them 
by  means  of  its  own  stock-in-trade  :  nature,  with  its  powers  and  dis- 
eases. And  yet  it  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  have  impartially 
judged  the  matter  that  science  has  failed  to  give  a  reasonable  ac- 
count of  these  phenomena.  Moreover,  it  has  accentuated  its 
failure  by  imagining  that  it  has  succeeded.  With  a  light-hearted 
affectation  of  omniscience  that  is  seldom  far  removed  from  folly, 
some  eminent  scientists  have  brushed  aside  the  whole  matter  as 
unimportant — unworthy  of  a  second  thought.  Thus  Dr.  Maudes- 
Sey*  gives  his  opinion :  "  Certain  women  exhibit  a  desire  and  a 
love  of  imposture  which  approaches  a  moral  insanity.  Such  will 
undergo  extraordinary  sufferings  and  privations  in  order  to  sub- 
rstantiate  some  outrageous  fraud  they  are  practising.  The  relig- 
ious ecstatics  of  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  doubtless  to  this  class, 
— the  miraculous  stigmata  which  they  exhibited  being  as  ficti- 
tious as  the  diseases  which  their  sisters  of  the  present  day  fabricate 
or  counterfeit."  Quotations  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  matched 
by  many  of  the  same  drift,  were  it  profitable  to  multiply  words 
■without  wisdom.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  common  delusion  that 
•extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  kind  we  are  considering  have 
been  much  more  infrequent  than  is  really  the  case.  Had  facts  of 
this  kind  been  very  rare  and  isolated,  interesting  as  they  would  be 
»even  then,  science  might  easily  have  passed  them  by  without 
troubling  herself  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them.  But  the  number 
of  such  cases,  their  variety,  their  close  connection  with  excep- 
tional sanctity,  point  them  out  as  part  of  a  vast  universe  whose 
centre  and  sun  is  hoHness.  The  wonders  that  are  recorded  seem 
to  contravene  the  normal  order  at  every  possible  point.  For 
some  cases  the  laws  of  space  are  suspended,  as  in  bilocation;  in 
others  the  laws  of  gravity,  as  in  levitation ;  in  others  the  laws  of 
fermentation,  as  in  the  gift  of  incorruption.     Physiology  and  psy- 

^  Pathology  of  the  Mind. 
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chology  are  especially  presented  with  numerous  problems.  For 
instance,  there  are  considerably  over  one  hundred  cases  of  stig- 
mata to  be  explained — many  cases  of  mystical  crowning  with 
thorns,  many  again  of  insensibility  to  pain,  sudden  cures  without 
number.  St.  Ida,  St.  Collette,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  and  others  had 
the  faculty  of  feeling  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  St. 
Teresa,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Elizabeth  of  Jesus,  Veronica 
Guiliam,  of  attracting  It  to  themselves  ;  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  St.  Joseph  of  Cupertino,  are  examples  of 
saints  who  had  the  power  of  reading  their  neighbors'  thoughts 
and  consciences.  The  last-named  recognized  priests  who  had 
not  recited  their  Office.  On  seeing  these  he  used  to  whisper  to 
them,  Breviarium  clamat  contra  te  de  terra. 

The  healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  gifts  of 
prophecy,  of  inspired  eloquence,  of  infused  knowledge,  and  other 
extraordinary  effects,  bodily  and  mental,  are  frequently  described 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Saints,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Divine  Commerce 
that  was  granted  them. 

Many  of  these  phenomena  are  recounted  by  onlookers  and 
witnesses  of  credit,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  is  as  con- 
clusive as  historical  evidence  can  well  be.  Strict  examination, 
ecclesiastical  and  medical,  has  been  accorded  to  them.  It  appears, 
then,  utterly  unscientific,  to  say  the  least,  to  class  such  diverse 
operations  together  into  one  mass,  and  condemn  them  all  in  some 
simple  sentence  or  other.  No  common  key  will  solve  the  many 
complicated  problems  that  this  side  of  mysticism  presents.  I  will 
dwell  no  longer  upon  the  general  attitude  of  the  modern  mind  in 
these  matters,  but  will  pass  on  at  once  to  a  more  detailed  consider- 
ation of  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  of  sanctity — the  state 
of  ecstasy.  First  I  propose  to  present  some  general  account  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  state,  and  afterwards  to  discuss  the 
explanations  that  are  commonly  given. 

The  state  of  ecstasy  is  in  its  essence  the  abstraction  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul  from  their  normal  functions.  Physically  the 
state  resembles  that  of  trance  or  suspended  animation.  Benedict 
XIV,  following  many  spiritual  writers,  distinguishes  ecstasy  into 
natural,  divine,  and  diabolical. 

The  distinction,  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  cause  of  the 
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ecstasy,  also  determines  something  of  its  quality  and  manner  of 
manifestation.  Natural  ecstasy  may  be  accompanied  by  other 
symptoms  of  disease  or  be  produced  by  strong  imagination,  or,  in 
a  sense,  be  imposed  upon  its  subject  from  without,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  magnetic  or  hypnotic  trance. 

The  diabolical  ecstasy  is  best  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Magdalen 
of  the  Cross,  a  Carmelite  nun,  who  imposed  upon  the  whole  Car- 
melite order  in  Spain  for  thirty  years.  She  posed  as  a  prophetess, 
clairvoyante,  and  ecstatic,  and  actually  described  distant  events  with 
accuracy.  She  was  lifted  from  the  ground  in  ecstasy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  1546  she  confessed  herself  to  be 
an  imposter,  and  retiring  from  her  convent  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  solitude  and  penance.  She  declared  that  she  had  succeeded 
in  duping  her  companions,  by  the  aid  of  the  devil. 

The  features  that  mark  off  divine  rapture  from  the  preceding 
are  thus  given  by  Benedict  XIV : 

*  *  The  signs  of  a  divine  ecstasy  are  principally  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  him  who  is  subject  to  it.  A  divine  ecstasy  takes  place  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  man,  outward  and  inward.  The  ecstatic 
speaks  only  of  heavenly  things,  which  move  the  bystanders  to  the  love 
of  God.  On  returning  to  himself  he  appears  humbled  and  ashamed  ; 
overflowing  with  consolation,  he  shows  cheerfulness  in  his  face  and 
security  in  his  heart ;  he  does  not  delight  in  the  presence  of  by- 
standers. .  For  the  most  part  he  is  at  prayer  or  at  Mass 
receiving  Communion  when  he  is  wrapt  in  ecstasy." 

St.  Teresa,  in  her  Interior  Castle,  describing  an  ecstatic,  says : 
"  His  color  fails ;  his  breathing  is  interrupted ;  neither  breath  nor 
motion  is  perceptible ;  his  limbs  become  cold  and  stiff;  his  counte- 
nance pale,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  dead  or  dying  person  show 
themselves."  Besides  this  trance  of  ecstasy  other  signs  of  an 
extraordinary  character  often  accompany  the  state.  Frequently 
the  head  is  surrounded  with  a  luminous  cloud ;  sometimes  the 
arms,  the  fingers,  and  the  feet  are  touched  with  light ;  again,  the 
whole  body  is  lifted  from  the  ground  and  remains  motionless  in 
the  air.  But  what  is  more  worthy  of  note  than  these  conditions 
of  the  body,  is  the  concentration — the  vitahty  of  the  soul.  The 
spirit  seems  to  gather  up  into  itself  all  the  forces  and  to  direct  all 
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energies,  natural  and  supernatural,  upon  the  object  of  the  mystery 
that  it  contemplates.  Whether  the  saint  on  returning  to  his  ordi- 
nary state  can  relate  his  spiritual  experience,  or  not,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  vision.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  set  into  words 
those  penetrating  intentions  that  come  in  the  most  spiritual  forms 
of  rapture;  but  when  it  is  the  imagination  that  is  excited  by  grace 
he  can  describe  the  revelation  that  he  has  received.  In  either 
case  the  memory  of  the  mental  activity  remains ;  it  is  not  blotted 
out  as  it  is  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  deep  trances  of  disease  or 
hypnotism.  This  description  of  ecstasy  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  for  it  only  falls  under  the  judgment  of  science  inasmuch 
as  it  has  an  external  and  physiological  aspect. 

How  does  science  explain  these  facts  ?  When  it  stops  to 
consider  them  at  all,  it  usually  ascribes  them  either  to  epilepsy,  or 
hysteria,  or  hypnotism. 

The  notion  that  ecstasy  is  the  consequence  of  an  epileptic 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  superficial  study  of 
St.  Teresa's  autobiography.  If  one  compares  the  symptoms  of 
the  epileptic  seizure  with  the  state  of  ecstasy,  the  only  resem- 
blance seems  to  be  in  the  intermission  of  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  consciousness  that  is  common  to  both  states.  There, 
it  would  appear,  the  likeness  begins  and  ends.  The  unfortunate 
subject  of  the  greater  epileptic  seizure  falls  suddenly  insensible ; 
his  color  changes ;  his  limbs  are  contorted ;  his  tongue  is  jerked 
out,  and  froth  and  often  blood  escape  from  his  mouth.  When  this 
has  ceased,  the  patient  lies  comatose  for  a  time.  When  he  returns 
to  consciousness,  he  has  no  memory  of  what  has  happened,  and  is 
usually  morose,  often  violent.  He  has  to  be  watched  lest  a  sui- 
cidal impulse  should  take  possession  of  him.  As  we  have  noted, 
the  divine  ecstasy,  though  sometimes  sudden  and  violent,  has 
none  of  these  conditions — no  unseemly  distortion  of  the  limbs  or 
features,  no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  no  convulsions.  Moreover, 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  in  the  ecstatic  are  opened,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  experience  remains  impressed  on  his  memory.  These 
differences  sufficiently  distinguish  the  greater  epileptic  seizure 
from  the  ecstasy.  The  saint  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  epilep- 
tic insane.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  more  than  any  other  class  of 
the  insane  is  eminent  by  reason  of  a  certain  spurious  devotion. 
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He  is  constantly  quoting  texts  from  Scripture ;  is  most  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  religious  services,  and  chooses  inopportune 
times  for  the  practice  of  his  devotions.  But  this  is  all  his 
religion.  When  disturbed  during  his  lengthy  and  unreasonable 
prayers,  he  may  fly  into  a  violent  rage,  and  from  a  suppliant 
become  a  most  tyrannical  aggressor.  Nor  does  his  marked  piety 
make  any  difference  in  his  conduct.  His  meditation  does  not 
help  him  struggle  against  his  vices,  or  endow  him  with  the  least 
self-restraint.  In  a  word,  his  religion  is  nothing  more  than  a 
symptom  of  his  insanity.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  the  contrast  between  such  a  life  and  that  in  which  sanctity, 
charity,  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  first  and  most  noticeable  features. 

There  is  a  lesser  epileptic  seizure  to  which,  it  would  appear, 
St.  Teresa  was  subject  in  her  earlier  years — a  loss  of  conscious- 
ness or  fainting  that  is  known  as  minor  epilepsy.  This  fact,  as  I 
have  hinted,  has  caused  her  later  ecstasies,  which  were  not  granted 
to  her  till  after  her  fortieth  year,  to  be  classed  with  this  disease. 
The  autobiography  of  the  Saint  ought  to  dissipate  this  confusion. 
She  discusses  the  early  complaint  with  perfect  frankness — ^its  physi- 
cal and  mental  characteristics,  the  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
the  biting  of  the  tongue,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness.  When  we 
read  these  descriptions  and  pass  on  to  those  of  her  later  states  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  different  kind  of  phenomena. 
Here  the  body  is  left  in  its  normal  state,  and  the  spirit  is  living 
and  acting  in  its  own  proper  region,  free  from  the  heaviness  and 
passing  the  clouds  to  the  clear  vision  of  things  divine. 

But  this  I  could  not  fully  describe  here  without  making  long 
quotations  from  the  Saint's  life,  which,  by  the  way,  are  of  the 
greatest  help  in  discriminating  between  those  states  that  are  below 
from  those  that  are  above  nature  at  its  best. 

The  explanation  of  hysteria  is  of  a  kindred  nature  with  that  of 
epilepsy.  We  have  all  made  the  acquaintance  of  hysterical  sub- 
jects. Lately  I  was  myself  called  to  a  hospital  to  visit  a  patient 
who  had  been  sent  in  and  was  reported  by  her  medical  attendant 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  She  filled  the  ward  with  her  cries 
and  groans ;  she  determined  at  all  risks  to  get  away  from  the 
institution,  in  order  that  she  might  die  quietly  at  home.  Persua- 
sion was  used  to  turn  her  from  her  purpose.     Three  days  after- 
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wards  I  found  that  she  had  taken  her  departure  wrapped  up  in 
many  shawls  and  assisted  into  a  cab.  Yet  all  her  organs  were 
in  perfect  health,  and  she  had  been  discharged  because  her  case 
had  been  merely  one  of  hysteria.  The  element  of  hysteria  enters 
largely  into  most  cases  of  nervous  disease.  Its  chief  signs  are  a 
perversion  of  the  emotions,  a  morbid  imagination  and  a  craving  for 
notice  and  sympathy.  The  hysterical  patient  will  feign  illness, 
paralysis,  mental  distress,  misfortune,  religious  fervor,  scruples, 
in  order  to  attract  notice  and  secure  compassion.  He  or  she — the 
unfortunate  being  is  usually  a  female — will  frequently  lie  in  bed 
for  weeks  together  from  mere  lack  of  energy ;  and  then  when  her 
interest  is  aroused,  she  becomes  zealous  and  untiring  in  carrying 
out  a  fixed  idea.  Though  intolerant  of  any  opposition,  peevish 
and  fretful,  she  will  undergo  pain  with  wonderful  endurance,  if  by 
doing  so  she  can  attract  attention  to  herself  The  disease  often 
brings  with  itself  a  moral  perversion,  an  impairment  of  self-con- 
trol, an  untruthfulness,  deceit,  selfishness  that  makes  the  patient  a 
cause  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  all  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  her. 

The  general  temperament  of  the  saints  is  the  very  reverse  of 
this.  They  shunned  notice;  they  tried  to  conceal  their  favors, 
and  prayed  that  they  might  not  be  marked  out  from  their  com- 
panions by  any  external  and  pubHc  mark  of  the  Divine  Love, 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  used  after  Mass  to  hurry  to  his  cell  to  con- 
ceal his  transports.  St.  Teresa  speaks  of  her  resistance  to 
approaching  ecstasy :  "  Sometimes  the  rapture  was  so  great  that 
very  often  I  wished  to  resist  and  employed  all  my  strength  for 
this  object,  fearing  lest  I  should  be  deluded.  Sometimes  I  was 
able  to  make  a  slight  resistance,  but  it  cost  me  great  trouble ;  for 
it  seemed  like  one  fighting  against  a  strong  giant,  so  that  afterwards 
I  found  myself  very  tired."  And  a  little  later,  "  I  besought  our 
Lord  that  He  would  no  more  grant  me  such  favors  as  would  bear 
exterior  demonstration." 

Now  all  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  craving  for  publicity 
that  the  hysterical  subject  exhibits.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  such  a 
woman  as  St.  Teresa,  with  its  power  of  subtle  analysis,  its  level 
common  sense,  its  strength  of  purpose,  its  rooted  humihty  and 
sincerity,  is  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  a  charge.     She  had 
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too  keen  an  eye  for  delusions,  too  great  a  fear  for  the  devil's  wiles, 
and  too  wide  an  experience  of  disease  in  herself  and  others,  to  be 
the  subject  of  morbid  hysteria.  And  that  is  true  of  the  saints 
generally. 

The  third  explanation  which  is  offered  by  science  is  that  of  hyp- 
notism— and  I  may  add  that  this  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible. 
The  science  of  hypnotism,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  has  not  at  pres- 
ent reached  a  clearly  defined  stage.  The  manifestations  of  hyp- 
notism are  claimed  to  cover  a  very  wide  field.  Its  exponents  see 
in  it  the  explanation  of  the  fascination  of  the  serpent,  the  pro- 
longed sleep  of  the  fakir,  as  well  as  the  doings  of  the  patients  in 
the  Hospital  of  Salpetriere.  Hypnosis  is  a  name  applied  to  all 
degrees  of  mental  concentration.  Though  the  hypnotist  is  often  a 
condition,  and  a  necessary  one  of  the  state  in  another  person,  the 
process  is  essentially  confined  to  the  subject.  The  external  agent 
does  not  produce  the  effect  by  any  influence  that  goes  out  from 
himself,  but  at  most  he  directs  by  suggestion  the  mental  operation 
of  his  subject.  The  trance  of  hypnotism  may  be  induced  without 
any  of  the  hypnotist's  efforts,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
frequently  submitted  to  its  influence.  Obviously,  the  rapture  of 
the  mystic  has  some  analogy  to  the  state  of  the  hypnotized :  both 
have  their  cause  in  the  concentration  of  the  mind's  action.  Medita- 
tion on  the  Passion  or  on  the  great  truths  might  easily  have  the 
natural  effect  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  common  objects  of 
thought.  Another  similarity  between  the  two  kinds  of  phenomena 
is  that  of  rapport.  The  hypnotized,  while  in  his  abnormal  state, 
acts  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  hypnotist.  He  can  be  freed  from 
pain  or  made  to  feel  pain,  and  can  be  saddened  or  excited  on  the 
suggestion  of  these  states.  So  also  the  saints  have  been  known 
to  answer  questions  that  are  put  to  them  and  to  come  out  of  the 
state  of  ecstasy  at  the  command  of  their  confessor  or  superior. 
Dominic  of  Jesus-Mary  is  related  to  have  been  recalled,  not  only 
at  the  command  of  his  superior  who  was  present,  but  even  at  the 
bidding  of  a  messenger  sent  by  his  superior.  In  these  respects 
ecstasy  is  allied  to  hypnotism,  but  it  is  also  as  closely  analogical 
with  more  natural  states.  It  resembles  sleep  and  the  absent-mind- 
edness of  intense  study.  A  mother  who  is  awakened  by  a  low 
cry  or  moaning  of  her  child  will  sleep  through  much  louder 
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noises ;  and  our  day-dreams  or  studies  may  be  uninterrupted  by 
the  passing  traffic  and  yet  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  lighter  but 
expected  signal.  There  is  but  one  feature  in  ecstasy  that  seems 
however  to  mark  it  off  from  mere  natural  abstration,  and  that  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  saints  to  be  overcome  by  it.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  this.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  hypnotize 
one's  self  against  one's  own  will.  Yet  the  saints  were  plunged 
into  a  state  of  rapture  not  with  their  consent,  but  as  if  by  a  power 
that  overruled  their  unwillingness  and  controlled,  even  compelled, 
their  spirits  to  its  purposes.  Again  the  operation  and  vitality  of  the 
mind's  action,  the  spiritual  fulness  of  ecstasy  give  it  a  character 
which  is  often  further  accentuated  by  other  marvels,  as  clairvoy- 
ance, levitation,  prophecy,  organic  light. 

However,  not  until  the  natural  powers  and  limitations  of  hyp- 
notism are  further  defined  can  we  venture  to  mark  off  the  natural 
from  the  supernatural  in  these  manifestations.  Perhaps  the  two 
orders  will  never  be  distinguished  finely  and  clearly,  for  nature 
and  grace  lie  so  close  together  and  cross  each  other  in  so  many 
directions  that  inexperienced  minds  will  often  be  liable  to  mistake 
one  kind  of  operation  for  the  other.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
saints  themselves  are  very  cautious  on  this  point.  Only  after  long 
experience,  for  instance,  could  St.  Teresa  pronounce  definitely  on 
the  origin  of  these  states.  The  gift  of  the  discernment  of  spirits  is 
not  given  to  every  scientist  or  to  every  Christian,  and  moderation 
in  statement  is  becoming  in  anyone  who,  without  that  sanctity 
that  understands  sanctity,  would  distinguish  sharply  between  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  those  of  grace.  Our  truest  guide  is  not  so 
much  the  states  themselves  as  the  persons  who  experience  them. 
The  lives  of  the  saints,  supernatural  in  so  many  ways,  form  a  com- 
mentary upon  their  unusual  favors.  "  It  is  not,"  observes  M.  Joly, 
"  the  extraordinary  occurrence  itself  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
proof  of  sanctity,  but  it  is  the  sanctity,  the  virtue  which  is  in  the 
heart,  and  which  manifests  itself  by  works,  that  determines  the 
real  nature  of  the  miraculous  occurrence."  ^ 


W.  B.  O'DowD. 


Birmingham,  England. 

2  Psychology  of  the  Saints,  by  M.  Joly,  ch.  3. 
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UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS. 

Part  III. — Spring. 

I. 

MY  garden  looks  well  just  now,  although  the  cold  lingers,  and 
now  and  again  a  shower  of  hail,  flung  from  some  refrigera- 
tor high  up  in  the  heavens,  threatens  to  break  the  fragile  stems  of 
my  tulips,  and  to  scatter  the  white,  milky  blossoms  on  my  apple- 
trees.  The  crocuses,  frail,  little  things,  although  too  delicate  for 
winter  that  "  lingers  even  in  the  lap  of  May,"  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  long  green  leaves  from  which  the 
yellow  and  purple  blossoms  have  vanished.  The  beautiful  hya- 
cinths too,  with  their  wax-like  bells,  in  white  and  purple  and  crim- 
son, have  fallen  to  earth  and  languish  there.  Their  superb 
blossoms,  full  of  that  subtle  perfume  that  haunts  us  from  our 
childhood,  were  too  proud  for  the  long  smooth  stalks  that  bore 
them ;  and,  under  the  heavy  April  showers  that  filled  their  sweet 
bells,  they  were  borne  downward  to  earth ;  and,  like  so  many 
other  fallen  things,  are  unable  to  rise  again.  But  the  hardy  daffo- 
dils and  narcissi  spread  their  broad  discs  or  their  saffron  trumpets 
to  the  sun  ;  and,  despising  the  legendary  origin  of  their  name,  the 
latter  refuse  to  droop  or  languish  over  lake  or  grass  or  brown 
bed ;  but  flaunt  their  chaste  splendors  to  sun  or  breeze,  and  look 
down  upon  the  more  highly  decorated  denizens  beneath  them,  as 
a  pure  soul  might  look  upon  the  meretricious  splendors  of  fashion, 
and  rest  happy  in  its  own  simplicities. 

II. 

But  the  tulips,  transplanted  from  their  marshy  beds  in  Holland, 
appear  to  have  absorbed  all  the  coloring  from  earth  and  sky  and 
transmuted  it  into  their  own  emphatic  and  pronounced  splendors 
They  are  extremely  beautiful.  I  can  imagine  a  St.  Francis  or 
some  minor  poet  saying : — 

"Who  made  you,  little  ones;  and  who  made  you  so  lovely  and  so 
frail?" 

Was  it  on  the  broad  disc  of  the  resplendent  sun,  whence 
light,  with  its  component  tints,  for  ever  issues,  that  the  Artist 
spread  His  colors,  and  was  it  with  its  soft,  lambent  pencils    He 
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drew  on  those  glistening  and  curled  leaves  such  flames  of  beauty 
and  harmony  ?  Did  He  watch  the  gentle  dawn  to  catch  the  pink 
blush  that  He  had  limned  just  here,  and  the  reluctant  evening  for 
the  red  flush  of  impatience,  or  the  saffron  of  sorrow,  that  He  has 
wrought  into  your  soft  and  shining  depths  ?  And  was  it  from 
the  corona  and  photosphere  of  His  mighty  palette  that  He  drew 
these  red  and  yellow  fires  along  the  surface  of  your  bells ;  and 
shaded  them  deep  down  into  your  mysterious  breasts  whence  the 
curved  and  curled  corolla  springs  shaded,  like  a  violet  in  a  valley 
of  mosses,  or  a  primrose  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  oak  ?  And, 
what  was  the  archetype  from  which  He  drew  such  lines  of  beauty 
and  such  blendings  and  harmonies  of  color  ?  Where  did  the 
model  exist  ?  In  what  garden  of  Eden  did  He  behold  your  proto- 
types ?  Or,  was  it  from  the  secret  of  His  own  surpassing  beauty 
He  devised  your  loveliness  and  made  you  another  and  a  meeker 
manifestation  of  that  undying  principle  that  underlies  every  opera- 
tion of  His  handmaid.  Nature — the  principle,  that  all  things  round 
to  Beauty,  and  that  in  the  spiral  of  a  vast  nebula  which  covers 
half  the  heavens,  and  in  the  curve  of  a  little  leaf  that  shelters  a 
tiny  insect,  order  and  beauty  and  proportion  and  harmony  subsist 
— a  reflex  of  the  Mind  of  the  Eternal  ? 

HI. 

What  place  has  the  unconscious  chemistry  of  Nature  here  ? 
What  does  blind  Nature  know  of  beauty,  that  she  could  weave 
and  paint,  by  instinct  only,  such  unparalleled  loveliness  ?  Here 
are  types,  here  is  method,  here  is  a  plan ;  and  here  must  be 
Mind !  Come  and  sit  in  this  shaded  gallery  in  this  ancient  city ! 
It  is  a  long  gallery,  carefully  lighted,  with  but  little  sun  ;  yet  there 
is  a  cool  shadow  in  the  air  that  tempers  the  superabundant  light 
outside  into  a  soft,  gray,  mellow  color  as  of  an  autumnal  twilight. 
A  sentinel  stands  at  the  door — an  Imperial  hussar.  Yes !  there 
must  be  something  royal  and  priceless  here.  You  enter.  The 
place  is  still  as  a  church.  It  is  a  reverend  place.  People  speak 
in  whispers.  Heads  are  bowed  in  an  attitude  of  prayer — the  silent, 
and  eloquent  prayer  of  imitation ;  and  all  eyes  are  directed  upward 
to  the  Holy  Thing — the  Shrine.  And  what  is  it  ?  Only  a  pic- 
ture !     It  occupies  that  entire  wall.     The  rest  of  the  gallery  is 
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bare.  No  acolyte  pictures  are  grouped  around.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  them;  although  no  eye  could  be  distracted  from  that 
supreme  beauty  that  seems  not  to  be  limned,  but  to  hover  in  front 
of,  and  above  that  picture  on  the  wall.  Men,  hushed  in  wonder, 
say  in  their  hearts :  It  is  not  human  !  No  earthly  pencil  painted 
it !  No  human  mind  hath  dreamed  it !  Yet  there  is  the  subscrip- 
tion :  Pinxit  Raffaelle  Sanzio. 

Then  it  is  the  work  of  human  hands.  And  by  degrees,  as  the 
first  wonder  subsides,  men  begin  to  ponder  and  think,  and  imagine 
how  the  dream  came,  how  the  artist  brooded  over  it ;  how  he 
mixed  his  colors ;  how  he  drew  and  drew  until  the  new  creation 
dawned  on  the  brown  canvas ;  and  he  fell  down  and  worshipped 
his  own  work  ! 

IV. 

Raffaelle  could  paint  that  Lily  of  Israel,  that  Rose  of  Sharon ; 
but  he  could  not  create  this  tiny  flower  in  my  fingers.  Yet  here, 
too,  is  type,  and  method,  and  plan,  and — mind.  Who  can  deny 
it  ?  If  only  mind  could  create  a  Sistine  Madonna,  how  could 
chance  create  that  which  is  greater,  lovelier  ?  Chance  could  not 
draw  a  line  of  her  garments,  nor  give  a  hue  to  her  cheek.  Chance 
could  never  put  that  mother's  look  in  the  soft  brown  eyes ;  nor 
that  dreamy  far-sight  into  the  eyes  of  the  Child.  Gather  all  the 
azures,  and  ochres,  and  browns,  and  scarlets  that  are  scattered  in 
plant  and  mineral  throughout  creation,  and  cast  them  down  on  a 
palette.  Heap  together  pencils  and  brushes.  Draw  the  canvas 
tight,  and  call  on  chance  to  paint  a  cherub's  face  or  the  trumpet 
of  an  archangel.  You  will  wait  for  eternity  before  chance  can 
come  to  your  beck  and  call.  And  how,  then,  could  unconscious 
chemistry — the  mere  fortuitous  coincidence  of  atoms — create  this 
floral  beauty  that  springs  from  the  dull,  brown  clods  of  my  gar- 
den-beds ?  Here  is  a  little  water,  and  a  Uttle  oil — that  is  all ! 
Who  combined  them  into  such  a  lovely  form  ?  Has  water  these 
potencies  of  color  in  itself;  and  has  oil  in  itself  that  sweet,  subtle 
fragrance  ?  And  this  outward  curve,  like  a  lip  turned  backwards 
in  the  coquetry  of  anger,  who  hath  given  it  ?  And  who  hath 
stopped  the  flame-red  that  burns  from  the  bottom  of  the  chalice, 
and  toned  it  away  into  this  beautiful  saffron,  which  itself  fades 
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away  at  the  lips  ?  "  Chance !  "  "  Unconscious  chemistry !  "  It 
is  against  all  the  traditions  of  our  experience — all  the  arguments 
of  a  reasoning  mind. 

V. 

"  We  don't  know !  "  Well,  that  at  least  is  humble — just  a 
shade  better  than  the  sneers  of  a  positive  infidelity,  I  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  wayside  beggar  whose  breast  is  bur- 
dened with  the  speaking  tablet : 

I  AM  blind! 

It  is  his  misfortune,  and  an  unspeakable  one.  So,  too,  when 
a  man  says :  "  I  have  no  faith.  I  do  not  know,  nor  believe,"  I 
have  hardly  the  privilege  of  being  angry  with  him.  It  is  only 
when  he  comes  to  positive  assertion  or  denial  that  I  am  privi- 
leged not  only  to  pity  his  ignorance,  but  to  refute  it.  If  such  a 
one  came  before  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  said :  "  It  is  a  daub ; 
the  colors  are  badly  laid,  and  the  drawing  is  but  second-hand," 
the  artists  sitting  around  would  promptly  expel  him  as  a  sacri- 
legious inept.  And  if  he  went  further  and  said :  "  Yes,  it  is  pretty 
here  and  there;  but,  mark  you,  this  gallery  is  draughty;  it  is 
but  a  death-trap,"  they  would  say :  "  Go  forth,  then,  and  seek 
your  miserable  health  elsewhere.  What  you  want  is  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  not  a  divine  dream."  And  if  he  went  further, 
and  declared :  "  Raffaelle  Sanzio  never  existed^  What  you  be- 
hold is  the  fortuitory  result  of  a  few  pieces  of  carmine,  ochre, 
and  cobalt,  which  came  together  by  chance,  and  wrought  them- 
selves into  the  face  and  figure  of  a  Woman  and  Child,"  they 
would  probably  hand  him  over  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Yet  all  this  is  what  we  read  in  the  ravings  of  Materialism  and 
Positive  Philosophy. 

VI. 

Hip !  hip !  hurrah !  The  first  swallows  have  come.  I  had 
been  watching  for  them  these  last  few  warm  days  in  early  April, 
and  I  scanned  the  sky  every  morning  and  evening  for  the  white 
breast  and  black  wings  that  cut  the  air  like  a  knife.  I  was  disap- 
pointed.    I  saw  only  a  lazy  crow  winging  his  dreary  way  towards 
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the  west ;  or  a  great  crane  slowly  laboring  with  his  wide  gray 
wings  towards  the  sunset ;  or  a  thrush  or  blackbird  whir- 
ring in  alarm  towards  a  sheltering  tree ;  or  an  indolent  sparrow 
who  pecked  at  the  ground  between  my  feet.  Then,  one  evening, 
the  1 6th  of  April  of  this  year,  I  looked  up  suddenly  from  my 
book ;  and,  no  ? — yes,  indeed,  there  were  my  pretty  favorites, 
tumbling,  tossing,  gliding,  flapping  through  the  air,  as  in  last  Sep- 
tember, when  I  bade  them  farewell,  and  without  sign  or  warning 
they  were  gone  !  Gone,  too,  with  some  regrets  and  remorse,  for 
my  gardener  and  general  servant,  in  a  sudden  and  very  unusual 
fit  of  tidiness,  had  torn  down  a  mud  nest  beneath  the  eaves  of  my 
stable;  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  the  young  swallows  swinging 
round  and  round  their  dilapidated  home,  having  no  longer,  liter- 
ally, a  place  whereon  to  lay  their  heads.  Fortunately  the  weather 
was  warm  and  the  nights  were  mild,  so  that  none  perished ;  but  I 
felt  a  kind  of  shame  in  thinking  what  ideas  of  our  inhospitality 
these  winged  wanderers  would  carry  away  to  sunny  Spain  or 
Algiers ;  and  I  was  deeply  anxious  to  know  if  they  would  forgive 
and  forget,  unlike  ourselves,  and  grace  our  little  garden  and  house 
once  more  with  their  gentle  and  gracious  presence. 

VII. 

Well,  here  they  are !  They  passed  away  silent  as  ghosts  ;  and 
silent  as  ghosts  they  have  returned.  There  was  no  sale  of  effects  as 
they  departed,  no  bundling  up  of  impedimenta,  no  display  of  feel- 
ing, not  even  a  farewell !  They  floated  high  above  my  garden  on 
the  evening  of  September  29th,  and  on  the  morrow  I  looked 
in  vain  for  them.  And  now,  again,  swiftly  and  silently,  they 
have  returned.  What  long,  lonely  wintry  hours  were  they  away  ! 
What  a  mighty  multitude  of  thoughts  have  swept,  like  a  river, 
through  my  brain  !  What  fears,  hopes,  anxieties  have  burned 
their  way  into  gray  ashes  since  the  swallows  went !  And  here 
are  they  again,  careless  of  time  and  human  vicissitudes  and  vexa- 
tion ;  here  to  roll  and  toss  and  plow  the  air  like  the  vibrations  of 
light,  so  swift  and  sudden  and  silent  are  their  movements ;  caring 
only  for  the  day  and  the  hour  of  existence,  and  only  studying 
alternations  of  weather,  as  to  whether  they  shall  seek  their  living 
food  high  up  in  the  summer  air,  or  poised  above  the  darkened 
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river,  when  the  heavy  clouds  bend  down  weighted  with  rain,  and 
the  flies  are  languid  from  the  pressure.  But  here  they  are,  har- 
bingers of  Spring,  and  its  most  swift  and  elastic  messengers ;  and 
here  they  shall  remain  during  the  long  summer  evenings,  and 
autumn  twilights,  until  the  first  frost  warns  them  to  preen  their 
wings  for  flight  and  migrate  to  foreign  latitudes. 

VIII. 

Yet,  think  of  where  they  have  been,  and  what  sights  they 
have  seen  since  last  they  hovered  above  my  head.  With  their 
great  strong  wings  they  have  cut  their  way  over  wood  and 
forest  and  river  ;  over  town  and  field  and  hamlet,  heedless  of  the 
world  beneath  them,  unconscious  of  all  the  fever  and  fret  that  eat 
like  cankers  into  the  ever  turbid,  ever  restless  breast  of  man.  Like 
exiled  seraphs,  winging  their  way  back  to  Heaven,  they  have 
passed  by  night  and  day  over  the  troubled  world,  but  one  instinct 
in  their  own  breasts — to  reach  the  objective  of  their  autumnal 
flight.  They  have  paused  to  gain  strength  for  the  effort  beneath 
the  white  walls  of  the  lighthouse,  rested  on  the  ball  at  the  sum- 
mit, or  on  the  rail  of  the  iron  gallery.  And  then,  on  the  wings 
of  hope  and  self-reliance  they  have  launched  the  little  barks  of 
their  existence  above  the  eternal  deep.  Brave  little  voyagers  \ 
No  mariner's  compass  directs  you  ;  no  white  sails  buoy  you  above 
the  trembling  waves ;  no  haven  opens  its  sheltering  arms  to  re- 
ceive you  ;  no  lighthouse  flashes  its  welcome  warning  along  your 
line  of  flight.  Beneath  you  roars  the  tempest,  and  great  seas  lift 
up  their  ravening  jaws  to  engulf  you ;  but  over  all  you  glide, 
buoyant  and  triumphant ;  for  He  who  made  you  is  your  Pilot  and 
your  Captain;  and  He  hath  given  you  sense  for  science,  £ind 
curbed  all  hostile  elements  that  might  hinder  or  endanger  your 
lonely  pilgrimage  across  His  seas.  And  one  day,  you  see  beneath 
you  not  the  green,  barren  waters,  but  yellow  fields  and  purple 
vineyards ;  and  you  know  your  journey  is  at  an  end,  and  that  here 
in  the  warm  and  aromatic  air,  you  can  plunge  and  toss  at  leisure 
until  the  dream  of  the  North  comes  back,  and  bids  you  hie  home- 
wards again. 
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IX. 

Of  all  physical  existences  on  or  around  this  planet,  theirs 
seems  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  joyous.  Never  touching  this 
dull  earth,  except  to  rest  or  sleep  (and  then  always  out  of  danger), 
they  seem  to  have  no  enemies  ;  and  to  judge  by  their  movements, 
there  seems  to  be  the  most  fraternal  and  unbroken  affection  amongst 
themselves.  You  never  see  them  peck  at  one  another  and  quarrel, 
like  more  terrestrial  birds.  They  chase  one  another  through  the 
perfumed  air,  but  it  is  in  sheer  joyance  of  spirit,  like  the  play  of 
children  on  summer  evenings.  You  never  see  them  eat.  They 
are  too  dainty  to  rest  and  wrestle  with  wriggling  worms.  They 
pass  through  a  swarm  of  midges ;  and  the  midges  feed  them. 
But  think  of  the  freedom,  the  ecstasy,  the  sense  of  power  and 
security,  the  physical  delight  with  which  they  glide  through  the 
air,  with  the  swiftness  almost  of  spirits ;  and  dart  and  shoot  along 
over  rivers  and  meadows,  over  fresh  budding  trees  and  ancient  for- 
ests, now  almost  invisible  as  a  skylark  ambushed  in  a  cloud,  and 
now  almost  touching  your  cheek  as  they  sweep  suddenly  from  the 
skies  and  pass  like  a  gleam  of  light  above  your  head.  But  it  is 
in  the  evening  and  especially  around  old  churches  that  they  seem 
to  be  electrified  with  the  very  exuberance  of  existence.  How 
they  dart  and  flash  in  and  out,  crossing  each  other's  path  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  screaming  in  the  mad  convulsions  of  delight,  as 
children  in  the  market-place  in  the  summer  evening  play  !  Then, 
at  twilight  far  up  in  the  zenith,  almost  so  far  as  to  be  invisible,  they 
hold  their  diurnal  parliament,  grouped  specks  on  the  gray  azure  of 
the  sky ;  and  then  sink  down,  one  by  one,  to  their  mud  cabins  be- 
neath the  eaves,  until  the  morning  sun  calls  them  forth  to  another 
day  of  boundless  ecstasy  and  freedom  and  delight. 

X. 

Yesterday,  a  great  white  sea-gull  swooped  down  from  the 
sky,  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  brown  earth  in  my  garden,  and 
instantly  rose,  and  swept  with  great  beats  of  his  wings  over  the 
wall  and  away.  He  was  a  waif  in  from  the  marshes  and  sedgy 
rivers  where  flocks  of  gulls  congregate  in  the  cold  weather  to 
seek  their  food.  The  theory,  I  believe,  is  that  fish  seek  the  warm 
depths  of  the  sea,  away  from  the  chilled  surface  in  winter  and 
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early  spring ;  and  that  the  seabirds  must  come  inland  for  their 
food.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  pathos  in  it.  The  black  crows 
fraternize  with  them  genially;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  ploughed  field  almost  covered  with  those  black  and  white 
specks,  amicably  feeding  together.  Nay,  these  sea-waifs  actually 
pick  up  the  tricks  of  their  sable  comrades,  and  perch  on  the 
sheep  and  even  cows,  seeking  their  parasites  for  food.  It  is  a 
grimy  speculation ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  kind  of 
sympathy  for  those  noble  seabirds,  hanging  over  a  lazy  sedgy 
river  instead  of  the  great,  green,  glorious  breakers,  which  are  its 
natural  dominion ;  and  swooping  down  to  a  common  worm,  like 
a  mere  sparrow  or  robin,  instead  of  plunging  into  their  own 
mighty  reservoir,  and  searching  it  with  their  keen,  fierce  eyes  for 
their  natural  food.  And  hence,  you  never  hear  them,  in  their 
inland  winter  exile,  scream  as  they  do  when  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm,  and  above  the  roaring  of  seas,  they  poise  themselves  with 
such  exquisite  power  and  grace ;  and  feel  that  life  is  a  glorious 
thing,  and  that  infinity  of  sea  and  sky  are  around  them  and 
above  them ;  and  they  must  tell  their  emotions  to  the  vastness 
above  them  and  the  immensities  beneath. 

XI. 

I  remember  well  what  a  pretty  etching  in  colors  one  of  these 
seabirds  made  many  years  ago.  I  was  at  Ardmore  on  a  sunny 
day  in  August.  It  was  a  holiday,  snatched  from  much  work. 
Otherwise  I  would  not  tell  what  a  lazy,  delightful,  do-nothing, 
think-nothing  afternoon  I  had,  stretched  there  on  the  fragrant 
purple  heather,  just  sloped  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  the  great 
level  sea-plain  that  shone  in  the  sun,  and  shimmered  in  the  tiny 
shadows,  until  at  last  it  faded  away  in  a  dreamy  mist  at  the  far 
horizon.  A  very  temperate  modest  lunch  was  in  the  little  bag 
by  my  side,  and  I  Was  reading  and  pondering  over  that  most 
pathetic  poem  of  that  most  unhappy  poet — the  "  Nameless  "  of 
Clarence  Mangan.  Painted  on  the  otherwise  unbroken  blue 
canvas  of  the  deep  was  a  tiny  triangular  sail,  apparently  motion- 
less; and  only  one  other  speck  of  white  disturbed  the  mono- 
tone of  sky  and  sea.  It  was  a  sea-gull,  so  near  me  that  I  felt 
I  could  almost  touch  him ;  and  he  was  poised  motionless,  a  tiny 
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cloud-like  radiance  above  the  deep.  Two  hundred  feet  beneath, 
the  deep  blue  sea  fretted  itself  away  in  a  fringe  of  foam  that 
crawled  up  the  black  cobalt  rocks.  That  was  the  only  sound 
or  motion  in  nature ;  for  the  bird  hung  motionless  without  flap  of 
wing  or  turn  of  head,  though  I  could  see  his  fierce  eyes  hungrily 
devouring  the  waters  beneath.  Then,  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  he  fell  downwards,  and  struck  the  waves ;  and,  in  an 
instant,  emerged  with  a  great  silver  fish  squirming  and  flashing  in 
his  strong  beak.  This  he  beat  lifeless  against  the  rocks,  and  pro- 
ceeded lazily  to  devour. 

XII. 

"  Yes,"  I  thought,  "  there  are  but  two  great  classes  in  nature 
— the  victor  and  the  victim — the  aggressor  and  the  aggressed. 
All  others  resolve  themselves  into  these.  There  is  more  truth  in 
*'  Maud "  than  in  "  In  Memoriam."  There  is  less  poetry,  but 
more  philosophy  in —  f 

For  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal ; 

The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  speared  by  the  shrike, 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey. 

than  in  the  belief: 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ;  \ 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another  gain. 

Not  only  do  men  not  believe  it,  but  all  their  ill-concealed  sym- 
pathies are  with  aggressors,  not  with  the  victims.  Hence  the  need 
of  a  Revelation !  Nothing  but  the  Revelation  of  God  has  tamed 
the  savage  in  man.  Civilization  has  not  done  it,  and  cannot  do 
it.  Nay,  civilization  is  but  the  net  success  of  brute  force — the 
survival  of  the  strongest.  Life  is  warfare.  The  elite  are  the 
elect,  chosen  in  the  sifting  of  the  battle  from  the  weak  and  the 
frail.  Strength  alone  commands  admiration,  and  challenges  suc- 
cess. 

XIII. 

All  the  great  world-names  are  symbolical  of  strength.  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon — all  stand  out  from  the 
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history  of  mankind,  raised  and  embossed  by  pure  power  of  ag- 
gression and  attack.  And  no  matter  how  fascinating  might  be  the 
conquered  races  in  their  history,  or  music,  or  philosophy,  the  clash 
of  arms  has  drowned  their  appeal  for  sympathy,  and  the  waving 
of  standards  has  obscured  their  national  attractions ;  and  the 
world  sees  only  the  victor's  heel  on  the  neck  of  the  slave ;  and 
hears  only  the  Vm  victis  !  as  the  ultimate  paean  and  song  of  con- 
quering humanity.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  for  instance,  there 
was  something  pathetic  in  the  desperate  valor  with  which  the 
Austrian  hussars  and  German  legions  threw  themselves  on  the 
invading  and  aggressive  French  hordes.  One's  sympathy  goes 
out  to  them  in  their  heroic  efforts  to  resist  the  irresistible ;  but 
when  we  see  them  fleeing  before  the  merciless  onslaught  of  these 
victorious  sans-culottes — the  lean,  hungry  wolves  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, marshalled  in  a  kind  of  madness,  and  inspired  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  War-god,  the  Invincible,  insensibly  we  turn  aside  from 
the  valor  that  has  failed  to  the  strength  that  has  conquered ;  and 
we  lift  in  imagination  our  bearskins  on  our  bayonets,  and  stand 
in  our  stirrups,  and  hail  the  little,  pale-faced,  delicate-handed  god 
that  has  hurled  for  the  hundredth  time  the  crashing  battle-bolts 
of  his  battalions  on  the  fleeing  and  panic-stricken  enemy.  Con- 
science may  cry  "  unjust,"  "  brutal,"  "  aggressive,"  to  this  unwar- 
ranted invasion,  prompted  by  the  lust  of  ambition ;  but  the  lower 
instinct  says  "  glorious,"  "  marvellous,"  "  sublime  ;  "  and  the  feet 
of  pilgrims  wear  the  flags  around  the  black  catafalque  with  that 
simple  inscription,  "  Napoleon,"  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides; 
and  pass  by  the  shrine  of  saint  and  scholar  to  worship  at  the  altar 
of  the  Destroyer, 

XIV. 

And  to  turn  aside  from  such  world-tragedies,  we  find  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  multitude  the  same  aggression,  the  same  weak- 
ness, the  same  worship.  The  man  that  asserts  himself  and 
attacks  is  the  hero ;  until  all  society  resolves  itself  into  the  two 
classes — the  victors  and  the  conquered.  The  shopkeeper  driv- 
ing a  bargain  behind  his  counter ;  the  lawyer,  attacking  a  victim 
in  the  witness-box ;  the  physician,  speculating  how  much  he  will 
charge  as  fee,  whilst  he  feels  the  fevered  pulse  of  the  patient ;  the 
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Cabinet-Minister,  legislating  against  turbulent,  if  justifiable  agita- 
tion ;  the  opposition,  challenging  him ;  the  author,  attacking  an 
abuse ;  the  Press,  attacking  him ; — all  are  examples  of  the  uni- 
versal law : 

For  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal. 

And  if,  in  the  higher  circles  of  society  there  is  a  mute  code  of 
morals,  called  politeness,  it  is  only  a  tacit  armistice,  as  if  they 
would  say :  Let  us  sheathe  our  claws,  and  forbear  from  attacking 
each  other,  face  to  face ;  let  us  be  mutually  tolerant,  and  let  us 
study  each  other's  comfort.  Life  will  be  otherwise  intolerable. 
Let  us  suspend  the  Law  of  Nature,  not  because  we  love,  but  just 
because  it  is  mutually  helpful  to  be  mutually  tolerant  and  un- 
aggressive. 

XV. 

But  this  unwritten  code,  this  tacit  understanding,  does  not 
apply  even  in  the  most  civilized  society  to  anyone  who  steps  from 
the  ranks,  and  assumes  an  attitude  of  singularity.  Mediocrity 
alone  claims  toleration  even  in  the  best  circles.  "  Let  us  be  uni- 
form at  any  cost,"  so  say  the  Philistines.  "  Whosoever  addeth  to 
his  stature,  addeth  to  his  discomfort."  How  all  the  savage  in  our 
nature  breaks  out  when  a  child  of  destiny  steps  forward  (it  may 
be  reluctantly,  but  destiny  is  imperative)  and  says  :  "  I  am  not  as 
you  ;  my  ways  are  not  your  ways."  What  a  howl  of  execration 
goes  out  against  him ;  how  all  the  instincts  of  the  circus  and  the 
arena  break  through  the  fragile  crust  of  civilization,  and  demand 
the  retribution  due  to  offended  mediocrity !  When  Gifford  in  the 
Quarterly,  for  instance,  and  Terry  in  Blackwood,  whipped  the  soul 
out  of  poor  Keats,  the  world  laughed,  and  said :  "  Serves  him 
right !  Why  did  not  he,  the  apothecary's  apprentice,  keep  to  his 
gallipots,  instead  of  showing  us  our  inferiority  by  singing  his  im- 
mortal songs  ?  "  And  the  jealous  verdicts  of  an  ex-cobbler  and 
an  actor  were  taken  as  infallible  by  a  world  that  prided  itself  on 
its  culture  and  taste.  "  Great  poetry,"  says  an  American  critic, 
"is  more  intolerable  than  bad  morals."  Quite  true !  The  reason 
is  simple,  and  easy  to  find.  The  former  exasperates  us  by  a  sense 
of  superiority,  which  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  accept.     The 
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latter  flatter  us  by  a  happy  intimation  of  our  own  perfections. 
The  former  we  condemn  and  dislike ;  the  latter  we  also  condemn, 
but  they  are  a  wonderful  salve  to  our  own  self-esteem. 

XVI. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  modem  Pagan, 
Goethe,  has  so  many  critics,  and  such  few  admirers,  of  his  poetry ; 
yet  so  many  apologists  for  his  morals.  One  of  his  most  recent 
commentators  tells  us  that  at  an  English  university  a  Goethe  stu- 
dent is  as  rare  as  a  white  blackbird.  Probably  Edmond  Scherer 
is  the  justest  and  most  severe  critic  of  his  poetry.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold is  a  cold,  cautious  worshipper,  who  would  bum  a  pastil,  but 
not  a  thurible  of  incense  before  this  deity.  Professor  Blackie, 
following  the  lead  of  Carlyle,  his  countryman,  is  quite  Celtic  in 
his  fervor.  But  that  is  all.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  speak  o^ 
his  life,  especially  in  the  great  test-case  of  his  attitude  towards 
women,  there  is  such  unanimity  in  seeking  excuses  for  what  an 
old-fashioned  chivalry  and  morality  would  deem  the  most  flagrant 
violations  of  honor  and  virtue,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
the  world  has  advanced  farther  backwards  towards  pagan  ideals 
than  we  had  hitherto  suspected.  In  fact,  we  cannot  measure  the 
gulf  that  yawns  wider  and  wider  every  day  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  more  accurately  than  by  taking  their  respective 
estimates,  from  time  to  time,  of  those  they  consider  their  heroes 
and  their  saints.  For  example,  fidelity  in  the  matter  of  manly 
friendship  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  noble  feature  in  manly 
character.  From  the  time  of  Damon  and  Pythias  downward, 
friendship  has  been  considered  a  sacred  thing.  Now,  Goethe  was 
notoriously  unfaithful  to  his  friends.  He  dropped  them  when  he 
tired  of  them,  or  they  failed  to  serve  him.  He  had  not  retained 
one  friend  against  his  old  age.  Every  one  knows  his  treatment 
of  Jacobi  and  Lavater. 

XVII. 

Can  this  be  explained?  Certainly.  "Goethe's  high  sincerity 
and  fidelity  to  his  best  self  compelled  him  in  many  instances  to 
sacrifice  relations  which,  though  once  helpful  and  mutually  stim- 
ulating, had  become  a  burden  and  a  hindrance  to  his  growth. 
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This  is  hardly  selfishness,  but  a  duty  which  every  sincere  man 
owes  to  himself.  You  can  do  your  friend  no  good  by  feigning  for 
him  a  feeling  which  no  longer  possesses  you ;  and  all  that  talk 
about  fidelity  under  such  circumstances  is  but  a  remnant  of  the 
old  feudal  ideal."^  Again,  the  general  sense  of  mankind  hitherto  has 
deemed  it  dishonorable  to  trifle  with  the  affections  of  women,  or  to 
betray  them.  Goethe  was  notorious  for  his  profligacy  in  this  re- 
spect. Even  Carlyle  gasps  a  little  when  speaking  of  them.  Now 
hear  Professor  Blackie :  "  Hence  the  rich  story  of  Goethe's  loves, 
with  which  scandal  of  course  and  prudery  have  made  their  market ; 
but  which,  when  looked  into  carefully,  were  just  as  much  part  of 
his  genius  as  '  Faust,'  and  '  Iphigenia,'  a  part,  indeed,  without 
which  '  Faust '  and  '  Iphigenia '  could  never  have  been  written. 
Let  no  man  therefore  take  offence  when  I  say  roundly  that 
Goethe  was  always  falling  in  love,  and  that  I  consider  this  a  great 
virtue  in  his  character.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  not  have 
been  half  the  man,  nor  the  tenth  part  of  the  poet  that  he  was." 
The  same  Professor  quotes  with  approval  this  extract  from  the 
"  Journal  of  Caroline  Fox  "  : 

"With  regard  to  Goethe's  character,  the  more  Stirling  examines 
it,  the  less  he  believes  in  his  having  wilfully  trifled  with  the  feelings 
of  women.  With  regard  to  his  selfishness,  he  holds  that  he  did  but 
give  the  fullest,  freest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  and  as  we 
are  all  gainers  thereby,  we  cannot  call  it  selfishness. ' ' 

XVIII. 

This  is  almost  brutal  in  its  candor.  It  is  a  distinct  apostasy 
from  all  that  has  been  hitherto  held  as  honorable  amongst 
Christian  and  civilized  nations.  Nay,  it  would  be  doing  them  a 
dishonor,  if  I  said  that  Pagans  would  repudiate  such  a  low  stand- 
ard of  ethics  in  the  bosom  of  civilized  society.  Where  are  we  ? 
And  what  are  we  to  think  ?  If  excuses  of  this  kind  can  be  made 
for  men,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  geniuses  and  exceptional, 
where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  Let  us  look  back,  and  see  how 
we  have  drifted.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  Byron  was  ostra- 
cised and  excommunicated  by  English  society,  and  since  Shelley 

^  Boyesen's  Essays  on  German  Literature. 
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was  driven  into  exile  by  the  Christian  communities  whose  dearest 
principles  he  had  outraged.  To-day,  Byron  might  have  the  most 
eligible  vacant  spot  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Shelley  would 
be  the  petted  darling  of  half  the  courts  and  all  the  best  society  of 
Europe. 

XIX. 

I  think  it  unfair  to  John  Stirling  to  quote  him  in  the  above 
context.  That  opinion  does  not  reconcile  itself  with  the  truer 
and  saner  verdict  he  had  previously  passed  on  Goethe,  when  his 
faculties  were  keener  and  not  yet  warped  by  the  insanity  of  con- 
sumption, and  when  the  last  shreds  of  his  Christian  and  clerical 
character  had  not  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  him  by  Carlyle,  In 
a  letter  to  the  latter,  addressed  from  Funchal,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1837,  he  gives  a  better  account  of  his  feelings  towards 
the  high  priest  of  naturalism. 

*  *  I  have  been  looking  at  Goethe,  especially  the  Life — much  as  a 
shying  horse  looks  at  a  post.  In  truth,  I  am  afraid  of  him.  I  enjoy 
and  admire  him  so  much,  and  I  feel  I  could  so  easily  be  tempted  to 
go  along  with  him.  And  yet  I  have  a  deeply -rooted  and  old  persua- 
sion that  he  was  the  most  splendid  of  anachronisms.  A  thoroughly, 
nay,  intensely  Pagan  life,  in  an  age  when  it  is  men's  duty  to  be  Chris- 
tian. I  therefore  never  take  him  up  without  a  kind  of  inward  check, 
as  if  I  were  trying  some  forbidden  spell ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  so  infinitely  much  to  be  learned  from  him,  and  it  is  so  need- 
ful to  understand  the  world  we  live  in,  and  our  own  age,  and  espe- 
cially our  greatest  mind,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  bum  my  books 
as  the  converted  magicians  did,  or  sink  them  as  did  Prospero.  There 
must  have  been,  I  think,  some  prodigious  defect  in  his  mind,  to  let 
him  hold  such  views  as  his,  about  women  and  some  other  things  ;  and 
in  another  respect,  I  find  so  much  coldness  and  hollowness  as  to  the 
highest  truths,  and  feel  so  strongly  that  the  Heaven  he  looks  up  to  is 
but  a  vault  of  ice, — that  these  two  indications,  leading  to  the  same 
conclusion,  go  far  to  convince  me  that  he  was  a  profoundly  immoral 
and  irreligious  spirit,  with  as  rare  faculties  of  intelligence  as  ever 
belonged  to  any  one." 
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XX. 

This  is  the  wholly  sane  and  judicious  verdict  ot  a  man  who 
still  clung  to  the  time-worn  but  venerable  traditions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  all  that  time  and  thought  have  garnered 
of  the  best.  And  that  is  the  colder  judgment  of  our  own  time, 
which  has  allowed  the  red-hot  enthusiasms  of  the  past  evaporate 
themselves  in  a  worship  that  is  as  dead  as  that  of  Cybele.  A 
piece  of  pure,  cold  intellectualism,  a  Phidian  statue  in  the  ice- 
grotto  of  a  glacier,  lit  up  occasionally  for  worship  by  magnesian 
and  other  lights — that  was  Goethe  !  But  intellectualism  !  One 
of  the  heresies  of  the  age !  The  intellect  starving  out  the  heart, 
and  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  most  holy  and  sacred 
in  human  emotions  and  aspirations,  whilst  stifling  conscience  and 
all  the  moral  sense — there  is  the  danger,  that  lies  in  the  path  of 
all  modem  reformers  and  progressivists  in  the  supreme  matter 
of  education ! 

XXI. 

Can  you  explain  it?  Very  easily.  Literature  has  usurped 
the  place  of  religion,  as  the  guide  and  teacher  of  mankind ;  and 
religious  persons  have  not  been  wise  enough  to  retaliate  and 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  must  be  close  on  fifty 
years  ago  since  Carlyle  mockingly  boasted  that  the  press  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit ;  and  that  religion  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  organ-loft  and  psalm-singing.  He  was  speaking  of 
his  own  experiences ;  or  rather  of  his  experiences  of  Protestant- 
ism, for  he  never  entered  a  church  for  the  purposes  of  worship. 
He  was  cognizant,  however,  of  the  vitality  of  Catholicity,  which 
he  admitted  in  so  many  words,  and  still  more  by  the  fierce  viru- 
lence with  which  he  attacked  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  litera- 
ture throughout  the  whole  nineteenth  century  assumed  a  didactic 
and  even  dogmatic  tone,  which  ran  through  novel,  essay,  poem, 
article,  and  which  was,  of  course,  unrestrained  except  by  literary 
canons.  Hence,  we  find,  Goethe  had  a  gospel ;  so  had  George 
Eliot ;  so  had  Carlyle ;  so  had  Tennyson ;  so  had  Browning. 
The  troubadours  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  if  they 
could  return  from  the  shades,  would  stare  aghast  at  the  rhyming 
prophets  of  our  age,  who  preach  a  kind  of  pious  rogation  to  a 
generation  that  is  sick  unto  death. 
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XXII. 

The  strange  thing,  however,  is  that  these  preachers  taught 
higher  doctrine  than  that  which  was  the  rule  of  their  own  Hves, 
as  if  their  early  Christian  instruction  refused  to  be  smothered ;  or 
as  if  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility  forced  itself  into  the  words  of 
the  teacher,  though  it  was  powerless  to  modify  his  life.  Hence, 
in  Goethe,  we  find  recurring  frequently  the  triple  search  after 
happiness,  as  he  supposes  that  happiness  is  the  summum  bonum 
of  life.  Does  his  hero  seek  it  in  voluptuousness  ?  He  fails.  In 
intellectualism ?  He  fails  more  sadly.  In  altruism?  He  suc- 
ceeds. At  least  he  snatches  that  shadow  and  wraith  of  happiness, 
called  resignation.  So  in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot.  Duty  here 
takes  the  place  of  altruism,  with  the  same  result.  In  Carlyle,  the 
supreme  power  is  Force  manifested  in  Law,  which  if  you  obey, 
behold  Nirvana !  But  what  law  ?  The  law  of  nature,  which  by 
the  principle  of  natural  selection  sifts  out  the  strongest,  and  per- 
mits them  to  live,  and  extinguishes  the  weak.  He  rages  against 
Darwinism,  and — accepts  its  cardinal  doctrine ;  he  anathematizes 
evolution,  and  unconsciously  embraces  it ;  repudiating  Christian- 
ity, he  has  to  fall  back  on  some  inner  principles  in  the  nature  of 
things.     He  calls  them  Eternal  Verities,  whilst — 

Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shrieks  against  his  creed. 

XXIII. 

It  is  clear,  then,  how  needful  a  Revelation  was  to  show  us  not 
that  "  Love  is  Nature's  final  law,"  for  it  is  not ;  but  the  final  Law 
of  Nature's  Creator,  which  He  has  framed  for,  and  wishes  to  be 
observed  by,  the  rational  portion  of  His  creation.  Here  we  break 
with  Evolution.  The  Gospel  flings  a  sudden  light  athwart  its 
blind  and  devious  ways  ;  and  blocks  its  progress  by  a  reversal  of 
the  universal  law — the  law  that  gives  survival  and  success  to  the 
strongest.  Nature  is  the  religion  of  force;  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  Love.  Nature  approves  the  strong ;  Christianity 
covers  the  weak.  The  former  selects  the  strong  to  confound  the 
weak ;  the  latter,  in  the  very  imperiousness  of  its  greatness,  sifts 
out  the  weak  and  makes  of  them  vessels  of  election  to  confound 
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the  strong.  And  nations  and  individuals  drift  apart  from  Chris- 
tianity and  back  to  savage  nature,  in  proportion  as  they  elect  to 
be  proud,  victorious,  and  triumphant,  rather  than  humble,  defeated 
and  proscribed.  For,  in  proportion  as  we  accept  the  law  of  love, 
which  is  Christianity,  and  reject  the  law  of  self,  which  is  Nature, 
in  the  same  proportion  do  we  cease  to  be  our  natural  selves, — 
proud,  grasping,  and  aggressive ;  and  approach  the  Incarnate  Idea 
of  God,  who  was  humble,  gentle,  and  self-immolating. 

XXIV. 

■  I  never  understood  why  Dante  placed  Cato  near  the  sedgy 
lake,  and  as  guardian  to  the  Mount  of  Purgatory,  until  I  saw  the 
line  of  Lucan : 

Victrix  causa  dels  placuit ;  victa  Catoni. 

I  can  sympathize  with  that.  The  patron  of  lost  causes,  the 
defender  of  failures,  the  foe  of  Caesars  and  conquerors,  must  have 
possessed  some  innate  and  intrinsic  nobility,  almost  too  great  for 
a  Pagan.  And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  Imperial  domination  was 
the  dream  of  every  Roman ;  and  the  gods,  it  was  believed,  had 
given  the  universe  into  their  hands.  For,  though  it  was  the  proud 
Roman  boast  that  they  always  spared  the  conquered  and  reduced 
the  proud,  it  was  not  their  religion,  nor  their  rule  of  conduct.  To 
stand  out  from  one's  people  or  nation,  to  repudiate  their  principles, 
to  defy  their  opinions,  and  strike  out  a  new  noble  path  for  oneself 
— this  is  heroism.  Perhaps,  Dante  goes  a  little  far  in  his  Convito, 
when  he  says :  "  What  man  on  earth  was  more  worthy  to  sym- 
bolize God  than  Cato  ?  "  It  is  the  hyperbole  of  admiration — the 
emphasis  of  art,  as  well  as  the  science  of  argument.  And  this  was 
a  polemical  question,  because  Dante  was  accused  of  a  "  perverse 
theology  in  saving  the  soul  of  an  idolater  and  suicide."  Yet, 
here  as  in  all  literature,  Dante,  in  Cato,  projected  his  own  image. 
That  "  victa  Catoni "  must  have  appealed  to  his  fancy,  who  wor- 
shipped lowliness  in  St.  Francis ;  and,  surely,  he  must  have  written 
down  his  own  oft-repeated  expression,  when  he  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Cato  the  words : 

non  c'  e  mestier  lusinghe  ! 
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XXV. 

Could  any  punishment  be  too  great  for  that  great  critic  in  the 
great  Quarterly,  who  boasted  to  Harriet  Martineau,  with  a  sardonic 
grin,  that  he  was  trying  to  squeeze  out  a  little  more  (here  he  used 
the  gesture)  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  head  of  a  poor  poet  whose  verses 
had  unhappily  fallen  into  his  hands  ?  He  said  that  he  and  his 
collaborateurs  were  rather  disappointed  because  they  could  not 
squeeze  as  much  of  the  burning  fluid  into  their  pens  as  they  would 
like.  And  one  of  them  had  the  reputation  of  being  especially 
humane  in  his  sympathies  ;  and  wept  copiously  over  Burns'  address 
"  To  a  Mouse."  I  wonder  how  would  that  grim  Rhadamanthus, 
Dante  Alighieri,  apportion  them  their  places  in  his  Inferno  ?  How 
would  he  equalize  their  punishment  to  their  crime  ?  Think  of  the 
sinking  of  heart,  bitterness  of  the  spirit,  the  longing  for  death,  which 
that  poor  fellow  felt  when  the  cruel,  stinging  sarcasms  met  his 
eyes ;  and  the  burning  drops  fell  slowly  upon  his  soul !  How 
he  yearned  to  hide  himself  from  the  world!  How  he  slunk 
through  the  streets,  a  shadow  of  shame,  and  dreaded  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  men !  How  his  friends  pitied  him,  and  were  ashamed  of 
him;  and  how  his  enemies  gloated  over  his  discomfiture!  Yes! 
what  would  Dante  have  done  with  these  criminals  ?  I  think  I  can 
imagine ! 

XXVI. 

"  And  lo  !  we  came  unto  a  horrid  lake,  black  as  midnight  seas, 
but  still  as  a  mountain  pool,  which  sees  naught  but  the  eye  of 
Heaven.  Far  away  on  the  shore,  a  spirit  doleful  read  a  book, 
and  his  words  came  to  us  wearily,  like  the  cry  of  a  lonely  bird, 
that  wings  his  way  at  twilight  across  the  sedgy  marshes  between 
the  city  of  the  leaning  tower  and  the  sea.  I  turned  to  my  Master 
and  said  :  Sir,  who  might  be  this  sad  spirit ;  and  why  is  he  con- 
demned to  read  alone  unto  this  dreary  and  uninhabited  lake? 
And  he  who  had  led  me  thither  said :  Wait  and  behold !  For 
here  are  punished  the  evil  souls  that  in  wantonness  have  wrought 
dire  pciin  amongst  their  fellows.  And  lo  !  as  he  spoke,  the  oily 
surface  was  agitated,  and  there  appeared,  struggling  as  if  suffocated, 
the  inky  heads  of  the  tormented.  When  they  had  shaken  the 
thick  blackness  from  their  eyes,  they  stared  at  me  and  shrieked  : 
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Who  art  thou  who  comest  to  this  place  of  torment  before  thy 
time  ?  And  I  trembled  all  over  like  one  seized  with  ague,  and 
turned  to  my  guide  and  said,  Let  us  go  hence !  But  my  sweet 
master  reassured  me  and  said.  Fear  not,  they  cannot  hurt  thee ! 
Then  turning  to  them  he  said.  Know  you  not,  you  unhappy  ones, 
that  I  am  he  who  sang  at  Mantua  and  Rome  the  travels  of 
Anchises'  son  and  the  loves  of  the  fated  Queen ;  and  this  is  he 
who  sang  of  life  and  death,  and  heaven  and  hell  ?  But  these  evil 
spirits,  when  they  heard  that  we  were  poets,  gave  vent  to  a  hid- 
eous howling,  and  tore  their  hair,  and  spat  at  us,  and  said  :  O  evil 
children  of  an  evil  calling,  why  have  ye  come  to  torment  us 
further  ?  But  my  guide  said :  Be  silent,  ye  unhappy  ones  ;  or  if 
you  must  speak,  tell  us  of  your  evil  crimes  and  the  sad  destiny 
Minos  hath  appointed  ye. 

XXVII. 

"And  one,  Hfting  himself  above  his  fellows,  whilst  the  inky  fluid 
rolled  down  his  shaggy  breast,  and  he  turned  from  side  to  side  in 
grievous  pain,  said :  O  mortal  and  immortal,  be  it  known  to  ye 
that  we  once  lived  in  that  fairest  of  European  cities  in  the  Hyper- 
borean region,  whose  walls  are  washed  by  the  salt  waves  of  Forth, 
and  over  whose  streets  hangs  the  mighty  keep  where  heroes  were 
incarcerated.  In  an  evil  hour  we  took  up  our  pens  and  dipped 
them  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  poured  the  contents  lavishly  on  the 
heads  of  an  evil  race  of  men,  called  poets.  There  was  no  one  to 
check  us  in  our  course  of  homicide ;  for  all  men  feared  us ;  and 
now,  alas !  we  are  condemned  to  this  frightful  punishment  for  our 
iniquities  in  the  light.  This  lake  of  Stygian  horrors  in  which  we 
are  immersed  is  a  lake  of  printer's  ink,  worse  ten  thousand  times 
than  the  fetid  waters  that  float  their  bituminous  and  stinking 
waves  above  the  fated  cities.  Every  half  hour  there  drips  from 
above  a  tiny  rain  of  vitriol  that  bums  our  bald  scalps,  and  streams 
into  our  eyes  and  blinds  us ;  and  we  are  compelled,  ever  and 
again,  to  eat  and  swallow  and  disgorge  our  own  writings  in  the 
•  yellow  and  blue.'  We  had  plunged  beneath  the  Stygian  waters, 
when  you  arrived  at  the  shore,  to  escape  the  vitriolic  shower,  and 
now  again  it  comes,  it  comes,  oh !  most  miserable  of  wretches  we, 
to  bite  and  bum  and  torment  us. 
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XXVIII. 

"  And  lo  !  as  the  wretch  spoke,  I  saw  a  mist  gather  above  their 
heads,  and  a  thick  rain  fell,  I  saw  each  drop  alighting  on  their 
bald  scalps,  and  burning  a  hideous  blister  there,  until  their  faces 
ran  with  blood  and  fire,  and  they  flung  with  their  hands  the  inky- 
fluid  on  their  heads  to  cool  the  burning  torments  which  they  suf- 
fered ;  and  then  plunged  in  the  slimy  waters,  and  disappeared. 
And  always  the  sad  voice  of  the  dreary  poet  droned  out  its  clang- 
ing discord  ;  and  added  dreariness  of  sound  to  misery  of  sight  in 
that  most  unhappy  place.  Presently  the  one  that  interpreted  the 
doleful  plight  of  the  other  wretched  souls,  emerged  from  the 
slimy  blackness ;  and  wiping  away  the  filth  and  blood  from  face 
and  eyes,  he  said  in  a  voice  broken  by  despair.  But,  alas !  the  worst 
remains  to  be  told.  We  could  bear  the  fire  and  the  foul  blackness 
of  this  abominable  pit ;  for  we  are  a  philosophic  race,  nurtured  on 
a  little  oatmeal,  and  one  gets  inured  to  everything  by  habit.  But, 
alas !  (and  here  his  voice  rose  to  a  wail)  we  are  also  condemned  to 
endure  for  ever  the  torture  of  seeing  him  who  was  our  victim  in 
the  flesh,  and  of  listening  to  his  bad  verses  throughout  eternity. 
This  is  the  most  maddening  of  our  sufferings  ;  and  vainly  do  we 
invoke  Death,  the  friend  of  men,  to  liberate  us.  Will  ye  too  listen 
and  pity  us  ?  And  lo !  the  dreary  voice,  like  the  howling  of  the 
wind  at  midnight,  came  over  the  shuddering '  and  shrinking  lake ; 
and  my  gentle  guide  turned  and  wept  and  said  :  Alas  !  this  is  too 
much !  Hath  it  not  been  written : 

mediocribus  esse  poetis, 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere  columnae  ? 

And  I,  too,  weeping  turned  away ;  and  echoing  the  dreadful 
horror,  I  wrote  of  that  sad  poet,  as  of  Cerberus : — 

Grafiia  gli  spirti,  gli  scuoia,  ed  isquarta.'" 

XXIX. 

There  is  more  of  that  subtle  music,  that  carries  sense  through 
sound,  in  that  last  line  than  in  any  poetry  outside  of  Homer. 
There  are  more  onomatopoeic  lines  in  the  latter ;  but  for  sheer 

*  He  rends  the  spirits,  flays,  and  quarters  them.     Inferno,  Canto  VI. 
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and  savage  mercilessness,  that  line  stands  unmatched.  What  a 
ferocious  old  Beresark  he  was !  How  he  plunges  the  spurs  of 
his  anger  into  the  flanks  of  his  enemies !  If  it  be  true  that  he 
took  his  design  for  the  Divina  Commedia  from  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory in  Lough  Derg,  may  it  not  also  be  true  that  he  imitated 
the  semi-pagan,  wholly  anti- Christian  ferocity  of  the  Irish  bards, 
who  exalted  their  friends  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  smote 
their  enemies  even  unto  hell  ?  How  could  he  that  wrote  that 
awful  line  quoted  above,  and  the  wail  of  trumpets  hardened  into 
stone  in  the  "  Per  me  si  va's,"  in  Canto  III ;  and  the  thirty  lines 
on  Ugolino  from  Ed  io  sente  downwards ;  and  the  dread  six  on 
Francesca — how  could  he  also  have  written  the  last  stanzas  of 
the  Paradiso  with  their  clear  farsight  into  the  blisses  of  eternity, 
and  their  superhuman  chastity  in  thought  and  word  ?  And  yet 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  it.  It  is  these  volcanic  natures  that 
pour  out  lava  and  scoriae  upon  doomed  cities  and  individuals; 
and,  at  the  same  time  create  for  watchers  in  far-off  climes  sun- 
sets, clothed  in  the  colors  of  the  Apocalypse — the  despair  of  a 
Claude  Lorraine  or  a  Turner. 

XXX. 

I  know  nothing  so  melancholy  as  that  cenotaph  of  Dante  in 
the  Church  of  San  Marco  in  Florence.  It  is  a  perpetual  act  of 
contrition  and  humiliation  on  the  part  of  that  famous  municipal- 
ity; or  it  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  clasp  the  shaddw  of  him  whose 
ashes  repose  in  Ravenna.  One  might  condone  the  former  senti- 
ment, and  pity  the  latter.  Yet,  it  is  something  to  see  a  great 
people  doing  penance  through  the  centuries  for  the  crime  of  their 
forefathers.  It  is  the  old  story  of  aggression  and  hate  triumphant 
for  the  moment ;  and  then  the  Nemesis  unsated,  eternally  dog- 
ging their  footsteps.  For  this  is  the  one  supreme  consolation — 
that  injustice,  no  matter  how  powerful  and  supreme,  has  ever  but 
a  temporary  and  a  transient  triumph ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Fate  comes  hurrying  on,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  stands  silent 
by  the  side  of  the  individual  or  the  nation,  never  to  be  exorcised, 
never  to  be  propitiated,  until  it  has  wrung  out  the  last  drop  of 
retribution  appointed  by  the  unseen  tribunal  that  judges  the  unit 
and  the  race.     What  would  not  the  Florentines  give  to-day  to 
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erase  two  pages  from  their  history — the  flame-scorched  page  of 
the  holocaust  oi  their  monk,  and  the  letter  of  expatriation,  which 
drove  their  poet  to  exile  and  death  ! 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 
Doneraile,  Ireland. 


THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  IN 

ENGLAND.' 

EDUCATION  in  England  has  gone  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
it  is  too  soon  to  speak  positively  of  the  new  moulds  into 
which  it  has  run.  In  considering  our  position  and  prospects  as 
Catholics,  affected  more  or  less  by  recent  legislation,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  actual  measures  passed  by  the  present 
Government,  excluding  all  the  controversy  of  which  they  repre- 
sent the  compromise.  This  legislation  has  two  branches,  of  which 
one  may  be    described  as  concerning    Headquarters,  or   the  re- 

'  It  may  be  convenient  to  prefix  a  few  words  of  explanation  of  some  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  following  pages.  Speaking  quite  roughly,  education  in  England  is 
divided  into  University,  and  Secondary,  and  Primary  or  Elementary.  With  the  first 
we  are  not  concerned.  The  next  term  is  very  misleading  as  there  is  no  real  connec- 
tion in  idea  or  fact  between  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  term  covers  every- 
thing between  Primary  Schools  and  the  University.  As  used  in  this  article,  it  is 
taken  to  describe  two  types  of  schools,  those  in  which  the  education  given  is  finished 
at  about  sixteen  (second  grade  Secondary  Schools),  and  those  in  which  it  is  com- 
pleted at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  (first  grade  Secondary  Schools  of  which 
the  Public  Schools,  from  Eton  downwards,  are  the  chief  examples).  Elementary  or 
Primary  Schools  give  the  compulsory  minimum  of  education,  and  they  keep  their 
children  till  fourteen  years  old.  Those  belonging  to  School  Boards  are  what  may  be 
called  Municipal  Schools,  that  is,  they  are  built  and  wholly  supported  by  public 
money ;  though  this  is  drawn  from  two  distinct  sources,  the  Imperial  tax-fed 
Exchequer  and  the  Local  Rates.  These  schools  owe  their  existence  to  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  and  the  School  Boards,  now  coming  to  an  end,  were  popularly 
elected  bodies  having  none  save  educational  duties.  The  other  class  of  Elementary 
Schools,  called  Voluntary  or  Denominational  Schools,  draws  part  of  its  income  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  (in  this  respect  standing  on  a  level  with  Board  Schools),  but 
the  rest  (represented  in  a  Board  School  by  Rates)  has  come  hitherto  from  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  new  Local  Authorities  referred  to  in  the  article  are  the  County, 
Urban  District,  or  Borough  Councils ;  but  strictly  speaking  these  act  through  their 
Education  Committees.  Hence,  to  be  exact,  when  "  Local  Authority  "  refers  to  the 
levying  of  a  Rate,  it  means  the  whole  Council ;  when  it  refers  to  educational  control, 
it  means  the  Committee  of  the  Council,  composed  partly  of  members  of  the  Council 
and  partly  of  persons  incorporated  from  outside. 
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organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Whitehall  and  South 
Kensington,  and  the  second  as  concerning  the  local  units,  or  the 
extension  of  a  system  of  local  aid  and  control  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  country  and  over  all  the  schools  (potentially  at  least) 
within  that  area. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  branches,  for  us  the  salient  point 
is  the  establishment  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  a  Consultative  Com- 
mittee acting  under  the  Board  of  Education,  empowered  to  draw 
up  a  Register  of  qualified  teachers.  The  aim  is  to  follow  up 
earlier  fragmentary  and  tentative  efforts  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and 
regulation  of  Secondary  Education,  and  especially  to  give  cohe- 
rence and  firmer  outlines  to  the  teaching  profession.  Of  the 
second  branch  the  aim  is  to  bring  all  education,  below  that  of  the 
University, — Elementary,  Technical,  and  Secondary,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  single  authority,  and  this  an  authority  not  elected 
ad  hoc,  but  a  department,  reinforced  from  outside  to  something 
less  than  half  its  whole  numbers,  of  the  popularly  elected  body 
which  controls  local  affairs.  This  means  at  once  the  destruction 
and  the  supplementing  of  the  School  Boards,  the  old  authority 
elected  ad  hoc,  which  extended  over  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
country  (chiefly  the  urban  areas).  The  whole  country  will  come 
under  the  new  Committees  of  the  County,  Borough,  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils,  and  their  powers  will  extend  to  all  classes  of  schools 
(the  School  Boards  were  legally  limited  to  Primary  Schools,  a 
principle  affirmed  by  the  famous  Cockerton  judgment).  They 
will  take  over  all  existing  Board  and  Technical  Schools,  and  they 
may  add,  where  requisite,  new  Secondary  Schools. 

With  this  change  of  authority  is  combined  a  new  departure  in 
principle ;  for  the  new  authorities  not  only  extend  over  the  whole 
country  but  can  aid  all  the  schools  within  their  area.  That  is  to 
say,  that  whereas  formerly  Denominational  Schools  {i.  e.  Catholic 
Schools  amongst  others)  only  drew  from  Imperial  resources 
(derived  from  taxation),  they  are  now  along  with  the  old  Board 
Schools — or  Provided  Schools  as  they  are  re-named — to  draw 
from  local  resources  {i.  e.  Rates) ;  so  that  instead  of  the  balance 
of  their  expenditure  over  and  above  the  Imperial  Grant  being 
raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  their  whole  running  expenses 
will  be  borne  by  the  public  for  whose  children  they  provide. 
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There  remains,  however,  this  distinction  between  them  and  their 
former  rivals,  that  the  non-Denominational  Schools  are  built  and 
maintained  entirely  out  of  public  money,  whilst  the  Denominatio- 
nal Schools  must  be  built,  repaired,  and,  when  required,  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  the  Denomination.  The  school  is  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Denomination  for  religious  teaching,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  its  Trust  Deed,  its  educational  management  passing 
under  the  local  Education  Authority.  In  general  equipment, 
staffing  and  salaries,  it  is  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  other  non- 
Denominational  Schools  in  the  District,  from  which  it  will  only 
be  distinguished  by  its  fabric  being  privately  provided,  by  its 
Board  of  Managers  with  a  majority  of  the  Denomination  it  repre- 
sents, and  by  its  giving  religious  teaching  (under  a  Conscience 
Clause)  according  to  the  principle  of  that  Denomination. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  bearing  of  these  changes  on 
our  Catholic  position  and  prospects  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
permission  given  by  the  Holy  See  as  far  back  as  1 895  to  Cath- 
olics to  resort  under  certain  safeguards  to  the  national  Universi- 
ties, especially  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  That  permission  has 
had  important  direct  and  indirect  results.  So  far  as  the  laity  go, 
it  has  provided  an  object  and  an  outlet  for  their  education.  In 
England  the  Universities  are  perhaps  increasingly  the  best  avenue 
to  the  professions.  It  is  no  longer  a  hardship  for  a  Catholic  to 
enter  the  army  without  the  stamp  of  a  great  Public  School.  He 
can  go  through  the  University.  Nor  again  need  the  well-to-do 
Catholic  contentedly  relapse  into  a  vegetable  existence  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  father ;  for  the  door  is  now  open  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  civil  and  political  life.  Practically  a  man  with  social  position, 
some  command  of  money,  and  academical  distinction  can  secure 
anything  in  England.  Lord  Cromer,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Curzon, 
to  mention  only  the  most  familiar  names,  are  examples  of  the 
value  of  academical  distinction  as  an  ingredient  in  success.  Our 
results,  looked  at  merely  academically,  are  so  far  encouraging. 
There  are  now  forty  lay  undergraduates  at  Cambridge,  and  con- 
siderably more  at  Oxford.  In  the  past  twelve  years  four  Fellow- 
ships have  been  gained  by  Catholics,  two  of  them  educated  in 
Catholic  Schools.  A  number  of  Scholarships  have  been  won, 
and  these  are  spread  over  all  the  chief  Catholic  schools  in  the 
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country.  On  the  clergy  the  results  of  this  permission  are,  of 
course,  less  immediate  and  less  extensive.  But  of  the  Regular 
Clergy,  the  Benedictines  have  Houses  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Jesuits  have  a  House  of  Studies  at  Oxford.  St. 
Edmund's  Hostel  at  Cambridge  yields  a  small  but  steady  supply 
of  men,  passed  through  the  University,  for  the  Midland  and 
Southern  Dioceses,  and  there  is  provision  prepared,  though  not 
yet  developed,  for  the  education  of  the  Secular  Clergy  at  Oxford. 
Ushaw,  the  great  Northern  Seminary,  is  using  the  University  of 
Durham  for  its  best  students,  and  is  thus  gaining  some  contact 
with  University  life  and  ideas. 

This  frequentation  of  Universities  will  probably  have  very  con- 
siderable significance  in  its  bearing  on  our  schools.  When  the 
Register  of  qualified  Teachers  comes  into  full  (albeit  permissive 
not  restrictive)  operation  three  years  hence,  degrees  or  academ- 
ical qualifications,  along  with  some  technical  training  in  teaching, 
will  be  essential.  Moreover,  competition  from  Local  Authorities 
able  to  provide  and  eager  to  supervise  Secondary  Education,  will 
probably  force  up  the  standards  of  attainment  expected  in  a  teacher 
at  any  rate  from  the  bottom,  if  not  at  the  top.  It  is  obviously, 
therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  meet 
our  critics  and  competitors  in  the  gate  with  established  sources  of 
supply  from  the  national  Universities. 

Coming  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  points  in  which 
our  position  may  be  affected,  we  may  begin  with  our  Secondary 
Schools,  which  have  to  face  two  problems,  that  of  Inspection  in 
order  to  become  "  Recognized,"  and,  in  the  future,  that  of  the  sup- 
ply of  competent  teachers  trained  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the 
Register.  The  Inspection  of  our  schools  is  at  present  proceeding 
very  satisfactorily.  A  number  (Ushaw,  Stonyhurst,  Beaumont,  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  [Liverpool],  and  several  Convent  Schools  among 
them)  are  already  "  Recognized,"  so  that  persons  with  the  requisite 
academical  qualifications  who  teach  in  them  for  three  years  pass, 
up  to  1906,  automatically  on  to  the  Register.  The  problem  of 
training,  and  generally  of  the  supply  of  teachers,  is  less  clear  of 
solution.  Hitherto  the  bulk  of  our  schools  have  relied  on  priests, 
or  Church  students,  or  young  Religious  for  the  staple  of  their  staffs 
with  an  appendix  of  rather  casual  lay  masters.     The  tendency  in 
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the  last  few  years,  in  the  schools  of  both  Regulars  and  Seculars,  has 
undoubtedly  been  towards  more  and  better  lay  masters,  especially 
for  teaching  the  more  technical  parts  of  classical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, which  the  priest's  training  does  not  usually  embrace.  What 
the  effect  of  the  Register  will  be  in  specializing  the  teacher's 
office,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Not  impossibly  it  may  diminish  for 
every  one,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  a  choice  now  not  too 
abundant.  We  may  have  to  resort  to  the  American  plan  of  wo- 
men teachers  for  boys'  schools,  at  least  Day  Schools.  The  pres- 
sure towards  special  training  at  a  comparatively  early  period  will 
probably  mean  the  loss  of  the  men  who  have  drifted  into  teach- 
ing, either  proposing  to  take  up  some  other  line  after  a  few  years 
or  f ante  de  mieux.  Such  men  have  in  the  past  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  Public  Schools,  and  from 
them  a  number  of  really  efficient  and  devoted  teachers  have  been 
reared,  who  would  have  been  lost  had  the  approach  been  barred 
by  troublesome  conditions.  Whether  in  satisfying  the  desire  for  a 
professional  status  of  teachers,  who  are  not  commonly  the  cream 
either  socially  or  intellectually  of  the  general  body,  enough  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  shrinkage  that  such  concentration  involves, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  we,  or  at  least  the 
Religious  Orders,  with  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  will  be 
able  more  easily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  training  than  other 
bodies.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  Pjefect  of 
Studies  being  an  accepted  Master  of  Method,  and  for  some  or 
other  College  having  a  department  recognized  as  a  place  of  Train- 
ing. The  only  point,  in  which  a  loss  seems  not  unlikely,  is  that 
these  demands  for  special  pedagogic  instructions  may  run  counter 
to  the  interests  of  general  education.  Men  may  get  overweighted 
with  the  various  demands  made  upon  them.  An  Order  has  natu- 
rally to  think  first  of  its  own  spirit  being  inculcated  and  the  disci- 
pline secured  necessary  for  the  realization  of  its  own  ideals,  whilst 
the  uses  to  which  a  man  may  be  put  come  inevitably  second.  The 
Jesuits  have  already,  to  some  extent,  resumed  London  Examina- 
tions instead  of  sending  their  men  to  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  insur- 
ing the  academical  qualification  early  and  simply,  but  with  a  very 
definite  loss  of  real  formation. 
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An  important  question  which  affords  a  natural  transition  to  the 
Legislation  of  last  year,  now  coming  into  operation,  is  that  of  our 
local  Secondary  Schools.  The  Boarding  Schools,  which  form  the 
staple  of  our  Catholic  provision,  are  of  course  non-local ;  tha^  is, 
they  draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  come  into  much  competition  or  contact  with  the  new  Author- 
ities, not,  at  least,  the  more  expensive  of  them.  Their  only  anxiety 
is  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers.  But  in  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  provide  locally  by  way 
of  Day  Schools,  with,  at  most,  a  subordinate  Boarding  element,  for 
the  class  of  boys  who  would  otherwise  either  end  their  education 
with  their  Elementary  School,  or  go  to  a  non-Catholic  Grammar 
School,  or,  at  best,  find  their  way  to  one  of  the  cheaper  Catholic 
Boarding  Schools.  The  social  status  of  all  Grammar  Schools  in 
England  has  considerably  declined  in  the  past  generation,  partly 
through  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  Public  School  spirit, 
partly  through  the  creation  or  refoundation  of  Boarding  Schools  on 
PubUc  School  lines,  often  charging  extremely  low  fees.  Though, 
therefore,  the  non-Catholic  Grammar  Schools  serve  a  lower  stratum 
of  society  than  formerly,  or  perhaps  for  that  reason,  they  become 
formidably  attractive  to  the  parent,  who  wishes  his  son  to  pass  from 
an  Elementary  to  a  Secondary  School,  or  again  to  those  parents 
who  like  to  keep  their  sons  at  home.  Of  course,  the  great  London 
Day  Schools,  such  as  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tailors,  the  City  of 
London  Schools,  or  King's  College  School,  stand  somewhat 
apart.  But  the  ordinary  town  Grammar  School,  often  well  en- 
dowed, offers  sound  education  at  small  cost ;  and  to  meet  their 
attractions,  so  far  as  we  can,  a  certain  number  of  Catholic  Grammar 
Schools  have  been  founded,  notably  by  the  Jesuits  in  Liverpool  and 
at  Stamford  Hill  in  London,  by  the  Secular  Clergy  at  Manchester, 
Bradford,  and  Newcastle,  and  in  Birmingham  by  the  Oratorians. 
In  some  cases  these  Schools  are  partly  "  Science  "  Schools,  and  as 
such  draw  already  grants  from  Local  Authorities.  In  other  cases 
they  have  had  assistance  from  Imperial  sources  under  the  old 
South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  the  town  Grammar 
or  High  School,  but  fall  into  the  class  of  Schools  known  as  Sec- 
ond Grade  Secondary  Schools,  of  which,  in  a  rough  way,  the 
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distinguishing  marks  are  that  the  boys  leave  at  about  sixteen,  and 
that  Greek  is  not  taught. 

The  question  arises  how  these  schools  will  fare  under  the  new 
Authorities,  which  have  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  a 
neighborhood  in  the  matter  of  Secondary  Education,  "  having 
regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  Schools  or  Colleges." 
Our  Grammar  Schools  and  cheaper  Convent  Schools  certainly 
represent  a  type  of  which  the  present  supply  is  smallest.  There 
are  plenty  of  Elementary  and  plenty  of  First  Grade  Secondary 
Schools,  but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  provision  for  boys  (and  girls) 
who  aim  at  an  education  completed  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Opinion  amongst  Catholics  in  England  is  apparently  not  abso- 
lutely unanimous  on  the  course  to  be  followed.  If  we  hold  aloof, 
we  run  the  risk  of  being  marked  out  by  rate-fed  competition ;  if 
we  try  to  make  terms  with  Local  Authorities,  they  will  exact 
inspection  and  control  as  a  condition  of  their  assistance.  The 
shoe  will  pinch  hardest  on  some  of  the  Convent  Schools,  in  which 
the  exigencies  of  a  Rule  and  the  natural  retirement  of  Religious 
make  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  inspection  of  schools  by  an 
unsympathetic  Local  Authority  unwelcome.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  non-Cathohc  Schools  for  girls  will  certainly  increase ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  maintain  that  Catholic  parents,  who  have  their 
children  under  their  own  eye  and  care  at  home,  do  wrong,  in  the 
absence  of  suitable  Catholic  provision,  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
Schools.  The  same  applies  to  boys.  Unless  we  can  afford  equal 
opportunities  for  persons  of  small  means,  they  will  resort  in  prac- 
tice to  the  non- Catholic  Day  Schools.  Inspection  and  control, 
however,  mean  a  good  deal  less  to  our  Boys'  Schools  which  are 
generally  on  modem  lines,  than  to  the  small  Convent  Boarding 
Schools,  which,  whilst  doing  fair  work,  have  their  own  spirit  and 
traditions  that  may  not  always  be  acceptable  to  Local  Authorities 
eager  for  utility  and  results. 

Passing  to  Elementary  Education,  the  Act  of  1902  marks  an 
epoch-making  change  of  principle  and  a  measure  of  relief  to  a 
strain  that  was  well  nigh  intolerable.  Catholics  for  a  generation 
have  protested  against  the  injustice  combined  with  inconsistency 
that  has  distinguished  our  English  procedure.  After  three  and 
thirty  years  of  School  Boards  more  than  half  the  children  of  the 
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country  are  still  being  educated  in  Denominational  Schools.  This 
means  that  the  majority  have  been  forced  to  contribute  in  the 
shape  of  Rates  to  schools  only  acceptable  to  the  minority,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  have  had  to  maintain  in  considerable 
measure  schools  for  their  own  children.  On  Catholics,  to  whom 
the  keeping  open  of  schools  is  a  matter  of  conscience  as  well  as 
choice,  the  double  burden  has  been  the  heavier,  as  our  people  are 
chiefly  of  the  poor,  who  most  need  Elementary  Schools  and  can 
least  afford  to  sustain  them.  Not  only  has  the  procedure  in 
setting  up  schools  at  the  general  expense  which  satisfied  Non- 
conformists and  no  one  else,  been  unjust,  but  it  has  been  also 
grossly  inconsistent,  because  all  Elementary  Schools,  both  Board 
and  Denominational,  which  fulfilled  the  Government  conditions, 
got  Grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  whilst  Board  Schools 
were  allowed  to  draw  unlimited  drafts  on  the  Local  Rates,  whereas 
Denominational  Schools  had  to  make  up  the  difference  from 
private  contributions.  The  two  sets  of  schools  did  the  same  work 
and  served  the  same  class  of  people,  but  the  teaching  of  religion 
beyond  the  Nonconformist  level  was  penalized  by  a  denial  of 
assistance  from  local  resources.  If  religion  is  a  bar,  then  De- 
nominational Schools  should  have  been  denied  Grants  ;  if  parents 
are  entitled  to  have  their  children  educated  in  their  own  Faith, 
then  Denominational  Schools  were  as  well  deserving  of  local 
assistance  as  Board  Schools. 

This  injustice  and  inconsistency  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
Act  that  comes  into  operation  in  March  of  this  year.  The  old 
vicious  principle  that  one  class  of  Elementary  Schools  might 
participate  in  Imperial,  but  not  in  Local  sources  of  income,  has 
been  repealed.  Yet  the  two  classes  are  still  kept  distinct.  We 
have  not  yet  achieved  the  ideal  State  indififerentism,  nominally 
countenanced  by  Protestants,  towards  religion.  At  least  every 
substantial  section  of  religious  opinion  is  not  yet  equally  favored. 
We  have  still  to  provide  the  school  buildings  gratis,  to  maintain 
the  fabric,  and  to  bear  such  portion  of  tenant's  repairs  as  are  not 
covered  by  school  wear  and  tear.  Moreover,  the  Denominational 
owners  have  to  enlarge  and  refit  the  building  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Local  Authority,  through  its  Committee,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education.     This  raises  two  points  for  us 
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Catholics.  The  first  is  that  of  the  debts  which  often  burden  our 
school  buildings  and  sometimes  their  sites.  Nothing  has  been  so 
far  decided  as  to  pooling  these ;  but  it  has  been  proposed  that  dio- 
cesan funds  should  be  formed  for  guaranteeing  and  liquidating 
them.  Consolidated  debt  is  easier  to  deal  with,  and  the  strain  on 
a  diocese  would  be  equalized,  with  great  relief  to  individual 
priests.  The  second  point  is  an  apprehension  lest  we  should  be 
called  upon  immediately  to  bring  our  school  buildings  up  to  the 
level  of  the  last  designed  Board  School.  No  doubt  some  Local 
Authorities  will  be  stricter  than  others.  But  speaking  generally 
it  is  probable  that  they  Avill  be  lenient.  A  large-minded  fairness 
still  fortunately  pervades  English  administration,  which  will  be 
slow  to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  and  which  will  be  content  to 
move  by  degrees.  Moreover,  we  are  protected  by  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  and,  again,  the  new  Authorities  are  not,  like 
School  Boards,  merely  spending  powers ;  they  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  rating  of  the  district  and  if  they  decline  schools 
they  will  have  to  provide  others.  Hence  their  policy  will,  in  all 
save  rare  cases,  be  one  of  acceptance.  Still  no  doubt  we  will 
have  to  spend  considerable  sums  in  improvements,  structural  and 
otherwise,  especially  on  the  older  buildings ;  and  the  advice  being 
given  is  that  these  should  be  executed  as  far  as  possible  in 
advance  of  the  advent  of  the  new  Authorities. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  Denominational  Schools  taken 
over  by  the  new  Authorities,  each  (though  there  is  power  to 
group  neighboring  schools)  will  remain  as  aforetime  under  Man- 
agers, of  whom  four  are  to  be  nominated  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  School  and  two  by  the  Local 
Authority  to  represent  the  rate-payers.  But  this  board  of 
management  has  only  the  control  of  the  fabric,  of  the  religious 
teaching,  and,  subject  to  a  veto  on  educational  grounds  by  the 
Local  Authorities,  of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 
The  whole  educational  management  of  the  school  rests  with  the 
Local  Authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  is  vested  primarily  in  the  Managers  of  the  School,  of 
whom  a  majority  are  denominational.  And  the  religious  teaching 
also  rests  exclusively  with  the  Managers,  who  are  the  appointed 
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interpreters  of  the  Trust  Deed,  subject  to  an  appeal,  if  the  Trust 
Deed  provides  for  one,  to  the  Bishop,  or  other  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior. His  rights  are,  however,  limited  to  deciding  whether,  in 
the  particular  case,  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed  are  satisfied.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  points  of  the  Act, 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  which  brought  out  of  obscurity  Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney,  an  otherwise  unknown  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  more  pronounced  Church  of  England  members, 
such  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  strongly  resented  it,  because  it  threat- 
ens to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  Anglican  Clergy  on  the  schools ;  at 
least  it  takes  the  religious  teaching  out  of  the  direct  control  of 
the  Vicar  of  a  parish.  This  comes  about  from  two  facts.  The 
Act  rests  the  religious  teaching  of  a  school  in  its  Trust  Deed  as 
read  by  the  managers.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Church  of  England 
Schools,  these  Deeds  are  very  various,  and  often  old  and  vague. 
In  many  cases  the  school  has  been  built  by  the  Squire  of  the  place, 
and  he  owns  it.  In  such  cases,  he  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  the  managers ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  the  clergyman,  he  can  appoint  the  most  obnoxious 
member  of  the  congregation.  The  other  fact  is  that  these  Trust 
Deeds  seldom  specify  more  than  that  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England  shall  be  taught.  These  may  range  from  Calvinism 
that  scouts  the  Pra}-er-Book  Catechism  as  Popish  to  an  imitation 
of  Catholicism,  using  our  Penny  Catechism.  Hence  there  is  room 
obviously  for  the  most  acute  differences  between  a  Vicar  who  is 
levelling  up  and  one  who  is  watering  down  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  his  predecessor.  Unless,  indeed,  he  is  on  very  good  terms 
with  his  flock,  he  is  likely  to  be  hampered,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Bishop,  under  so  vague  a  reference,  will  not  help  him  much.  Nor, 
of  course,  could  the  men  at  the  extremes  pretend  that  their 
vagaries  are  covered  by  any  Church  of  England  standard  which 
a  Bishop  could  adopt. 

Fortunately,  the  clause  conceals  very  little  danger  for  us.  Our 
Trust  Deeds  are,  for  the  most  part,  modern  and  uniform ;  they 
have  been  lately  revised,  so  that  the  Bishop  has  a  veto  on  the 
choice  of  managers  ;  and  the  chief  wish  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  non-existent  for  us,  because  there  is  no  doubt  or  ambiguity 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
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Whilst  the  Managers,  Denominational  and  representative  com- 
bined, have  charge  of  the  fabric,  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
school,  of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  everything 
else,  substantially  the  whole  educational  management,  rests  with 
the  Local  Authority  acting  through  its  Education  Committee. 
These  Committees  are  being  rapidly  organized.  They  are  to  con- 
sist of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  popularly-elected  Council 
with  a  supplement  of  members  from  outside,  chosen  to  represent 
different  interests,  or  on  account  of  their  expert  knowledge ;  some 
of  these  must  be  women.  The  proportion  of  extern  members  will 
vary  from  less  than  a  fourth  {e.  g.  the  Leicestershire  County 
Council  proposes  ten  out  of  forty-two)  to  nearly  one-half  (^.  ^.  Bir- 
mingham allots  fourteen  out  of  thirty-one  places  to  extems).  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  concern  how  we  Catholics  will  fare  in  this 
question  of  representation.  Hitherto,  through  the  method  of 
cumulative  voting  employed  in  School-Board  elections,  we  have 
usually  secured  a  seat,  as  indeed  can  any  section  of  opinion  able 
to  poll  about  a  twelfth  of  the  votes  cast.  Now,  however,  we  de- 
pend on  the  good  will  of  the  Local  Authority,  or  on  the  chance 
of  a  Catholic  member  of  the  Council  being  nominated  to  serve  on 
the  Educational  Committee.  So  far,  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  shall  get  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Coun- 
cils. In  Birmingham,  for  instance,  of  the  fourteen  extems,  ten 
are  nominated  by  the  Council,  but  of  the  remaining  four  places 
one  is  reserved  for  Catholics. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Schools  the  only  ground  for  anxiety  is 
lest  books  should  be  introduced  giving  prejudiced  accounts  of 
Catholic  matters.  The  possibility  is  somewhat  remote.  If  any- 
thing at  all  systematic  were  attempted  there  would  be  vehement 
resistance,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  would  lie  in 
case  the  Local  Committee  proved  obdurate.  Tact  may  very 
likely  be  needed  in  proposals  for  staffing  our  schools  with  Nuns 
or  Brothers,  or  in  changes  of  staffs  in  that  direction.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  are  quite  as  likely  to  get  just  and  generous 
treatment  as  anyone  else,  because  our  population  are  commonly 
compact  and  loyally  unanimous ;  and  it  is  felt  that  our  schools 
exist  not  to  foster  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  but  to  satisfy  the 
convictions  of  our  people. 
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Looking  at  our  prospects  in  the  matter  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion on  the  whole,  the  profit  and  loss  account  stands  somewhat  as 
follows :  We  shall  have  still  to  provide  very  considerable  sums 
for  the  support  of  our  schools,  and  they  will  in  many  cases  pass 
away  from  the  almost  domestic  control  that  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed.  This  is  a  by  no  means  unimportant  loss ;  because  the 
great  gain  of  the  Denominational  Schools  has  lain  in  their  con- 
nection with  a  religious  centre  which  gave  them  all  kinds  of  civil- 
izing contacts,  whilst  the  Board  Schools  have  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  human  interests.  On  the  other  hand  there  should  come 
in  time  a  vast  increase  in  efficiency.  So  long  as  Denominational 
Schools  were  forced  to  make  up  the  difference  between  expendi- 
ture and  Government  Grant  from  subscriptions,  economies  inimical 
to  the  fullest  eflficiency  were  inevitable.  Particularly  has  this 
necessity  diminished  salaries.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  made 
sacrifices  that  may  be  called  heroic  for  the  sake  of  staying  in  a 
Catholic  school.  And  at  the  same  time  we  have  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  less  qualified  staffs  than  School  Boards  could  command. 
A  simple  fact  brings  this  out  graphically.  The  proportion  of  fully 
certificated  teachers  serving  under  the  London  School  Board  is 
80  per  cent.  Throughout  our  Catholic  Schools  in  England  it  is 
only  35  per  cent.  Another  consequence  of  our  low  salaries  has 
been  the  dearth  of  men*  teachers  for  boys'  schools.  As  the  age 
at  which  lads  leave  has  lately  been  raised  to  fourteen  years,  the 
desirability  of  having  a  good  proportion  of  men  teachers  is  very 
much  increased.  We  may  hope  that,  with  salaries  graduated  on 
an  equal  system  throughout  a  level  area,  more  men  will  be  forth- 
coming for  our  schools.  But  the  levelling  up  process  will  take 
time,  and  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  lest  in  these  changes  we 
lose  the  Catholic  influences,  which  do  more  for  the  children's 
welfare  than  book  learning.  The  children  will  certainly  gain  from 
the  improved  apparatus  and  equipment  which  the  uniform  manage- 
ment of  schools  should  secure.  The  relative  poverty  of  our 
schools  has  inflicted  a  most  unfair  penalty  on  our  children.  They 
have  necessarily  been  denied  many  of  the  educational  luxuries 
which  other  children  with  parents  not  troubled  by  religious  con- 
victions have  enjoyed,  luxuries,  which,  by  a  refined  injustice,  are 
in  part  paid  for  by  Catholics  themselves.     To  realize  that  their 
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faith  puts  them  at  no  disadvantage  in  the  start  they  get  in  life 
should  help  to  raise  them  to  a  better  level  of  effort  and  to  increase 
their  usefulness  as  citizens. 

Needless  to  say,  these  changes,  affecting  more  or  less  every 
part  of  Catholic  education,  bring  their  anxieties.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  be  fair  and  considerate,  and  that  the  terms 
are  the  best  we  can  hope  for,  may  be  taken  as  certain.  But  every 
coordination  of  our  education  with  that  of  a  non-Catholic  State, 
every  union  of  two  systems  differing  in  the  root  ideas,  is  not 
without  risk.  We  might  conceivably  lose  something  of  the  spirit 
of  contented  self-abnegation  which  has  built  up  the  Catholic  char- 
acter in  this  country.  Still  we  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  we 
shall  gain  every  way  by  better  secular  education,  and  that  com- 
parison and  contact  with  the  general  education  of  the  country  will 
give  us  greater  vigdr,  and  will  prevent  the  fatal  contractions  and 
exhaustion  that  is  the  penalty  of  a  closed  circle. 

R.  Blakelock,  M.A, 
The  Oratory, 
Birmingham,  England. 
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The  Passing  of  Darwinism. — We  mentioned  in  a  previous 
number  of  these  notes  a  monograph  with  the  title  "  Vom  Sterbe- 
lager  des  Darwinismus "  (From  the  Deathbed  of  Darwinism), 
recently  published  by  Dennert,  in  Germany.  We  shall  give  a 
more  extended  review  of  this  important  brochure  in  the  next  issue 
of  The  Dolphin.  In  the  meantime  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
America  also  the  impression  of  the  passing  of  Darwinism  is 
gaining  vogue.  In  the  February  number  of  Harper's,  Professor 
Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Bryn  Mawr,  has 
an  article  on  "  Darwinism  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism,"  in 
which  he  practically  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Darwinism  as  a 
biological  doctrine  is  at  the  end  of  its  usefulness  and  its  possi- 
bilities. Of  course,  by  Darwinism  is  meant  not  the  theory  ot 
evolution,  though  that  is  what  is  usually  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  word  Darwinism,  but  the  theory  that  living  things 
have  developed  from  simpler  to  more  complex  organism,  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  the  experiments  performed  by  De  Vries 
in  Holland  in  connection  with  his  recent  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  Mendel's  law  that  in  Professor  Morgan's  eyes  give  the 
final  coup  de  grace  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  De  Vries, 
with  whom  Professor  Morgan  passed  some  time  recently,  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  new  species  in  botany  not  by  any  process 
of  natural  selection,  but  by  finding  plants  that  naturally  vary 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  then  by  artificial  self-fertilization 
perpetuating  these  variations  until  new  species  were  obtained. 
As  Morgan  says  :  "  The  important  fact  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  that  the  new  species  have  sprung  fully 
armed  from  the  old  one,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
From  De  Vries'  results,"  he  adds,  "  we  understand  better  how  it 
is  that  we.  do  not  see  new  forms  arising  because  they  appear  as  it 
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were  fully  equipped  over-night.  Old  species  are  not  slowly 
changed  into  new  ones,  but  a  shaking  up  of  the  old  organization 
takes  place  and  the  ^^'g  brings  forth  a  new  species.  It  is  like  the 
turning  of  the  kaleidoscope — a  slight  shift  and  the  new  figure 
suddenly  appears." 

If  we  choose  to  call  such  a  process  one  of  selection,  well  and 
good ;  but  it  needs  no  great  penetration  to  see  that  this  point  of 
view  is  entirely  different  from  the  conception  of  the  formation  of 
new  species,  by  accumulating  individual  variations,  until  they 
are  carried  so  far  that  the  new  form  may  be  called  a  new 
species. 

"  If,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  we  reject  Darwin's  theory  of 
natural  selection  as  an  explanation  of  evolution,  we  have  at  least 
a  new  and  promising  outlook  in  another  direction  and  are  in  a 
position  to  answer  the  oft-heard,  but  unscientific  query  of  those 
who  must  cling  to  some  dogma.  If  you  reject  Darwin,  what 
better  have  you  to  offer  ?  " 

As  we  pointed  out  last  year  in  the  review  of  Professor  Morgan's 
book,  Regeneration,  he  has  himself  done  some  excellent  work 
that  makes  a  number  of  the  mechanical  and  physico-chemical 
theories  of  hfe  appear  hopelessly  inane.  His  observations  on 
regeneration  serve  to  show  quite  as  well  as  do  the  results  of  De 
Vries'  experiments  for  the  establishment  of  Mendel's  law  that 
certain  features  of  Darwinism  are  not  true  to  the  facts  of  biology. 
The  regeneration,  for  instance,  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  the  sala- 
mander cannot  be  explained  on  any  basis  of  faculty  acquired 
by  natural  selection  ? 

Professor  Morgan  concludes :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
cases  like  these,  but  they  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion — that 
natural  selection  cannot  account  for  some  of  the  most  strikingly 
useful  characteristics  possessed  by  many  animals.  The  whole 
embro  from  half  the  ^gg  and  the  new  lens  spring  into  existence 
as  fully  equipped  as  do  the  new  species  of  De  Vries." 

Man's  Place  in  the  Universe. — Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  the 
simultaneous,  though  entirely  independent  discoverer  with  Dar- 
win, or  we  should  say,  in  the  light  of  recent  scientific  declarations, 
the  joint  inventor  with  Darwin,  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
has  a  very  curiously  interesting  paper  on  "  Man's  Place  in  the 
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Universe,"  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  one  of  the  promi- 
nent English  magazines  and  in  the  Independent  (New  York)  for 
Febfuary  26,  1903.  The  conclusion  come  to  by  Mr.  Wallace  is 
that  our  sun  is,  in  all  probability,  near  the  centre  of  the  whole 
material  universe,  and  that  therefore  the  appearance  of  rational 
creatures  like  men  on  the  earth — one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system — is  not  so  surprising  as  might  otherwise  be  considered. 
Mr.  Wallace's  demonstration  of  the  sun  as  the  universal  centre  is 
founded  on  astronomical  grounds  and  his  argument  seems  to 
have  a  certain  amount  at  least  of  probability. 

He  then  points  out  that  our  earth  is  the  one  of  the  sun's 
planets  that,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  presents  suitable  condi- 
tions for  the  continuous  existence  of  life.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  the  planets  of  no  other  of  the  suns  of  the  universe, 
supposing  for  the  moment  that  certain  of  the  very  distant  fixed 
stars  are  suns  with  an  attendant  train  of  planets,  can  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  continuity  of  uniformly  favorable  conditions  for 
the  production  of  life  and  its  development,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  our  earth. 

In  conclusion  he  says :  "  We  can  hardly  suppose  any  longer 
that  three  such  remarkable  coincidences  of  position  and  conse- 
quent physical  conditions  should  occur  in  the  case  of  the  one 
planet  on  which  organic  life  has  been  developed  without  any 
causal  connection  with  that  development.  The  three  startling 
facts — that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  suns,  and  that 
cluster  is  situated  not  only  precisely  in  the  plane  of  the  Galaxy, 
but  also  centrally  in  that  plane,  can  hardly  now  be  looked  upon 
as  chance  coincidences  without  any  significance  in  relation  to  the 
culminating  fact  that  the  planet  so  situated  has  developed 
humanity. 

"  Of  course,"  he  adds,  "  the  relation  here  pointed  out  may  be 
a  true  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  yet  have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  one  in  a  thousand  million  chances  occurring  during 
almost  infinite  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  thinkers  may 
be  right,  who,  holding  that  the  universe  is  a  manifestation  of  mind, 
and  that  the  orderly  development  of  living  souls  supplies  an  ade- 
quate reason  why  such  a  universe  should  have  been  called  into 
existence,  believe  that  we  are  ourselves  its  sole  and  sufficient  result 
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and  that  nowhere  else  than  near  the  central  position  of  the  uni- 
verse which  we  occupy  could  that  result  have  been  obtained." 

One  paragraph  near  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Wallace's  sBticle 
may  sound  strange  indeed  as  coming  from  a  professed  evolution- 
ist, but  it  is  only  of  a  series  of  such  expressions  of  opinion  given 
forth  in  recent  years.  Though  contrary  to  the  popular  impression, 
none  of  the  evolutionists  have  denied  a  Creator.  Mr.  Wallace 
says: 

"  The  development  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being  with  all  his 
intellectual  powers  and  moral  possibilities  is  certainly  a  great  end 
in  itself  So  great  and  so  noble  that  if  a  universe  of  matter  and 
ether  as  large  as  that  of  which  we  have  now  obtained  some 
definite  knowledge  were  required  for  the  work,  why  should  it  not 
be  used  ?  Of  course,  I  am  taking  the  view  of  those  who  believe 
in  some  intelligent  Cause  at  the  back  of  this  universe,  some 
Creator  or  creators,  Designer  or  designers." 

This  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  been  well  called 
the  Dean  of  English  Science,  requires,  of  course,  to  be  accepted 
and  discussed  with  caution.  As  Mr.  Edward  S.  Holden,  himself 
an  excellent  American  authority  on  astronomical  subjects,  says : 
"  The  whole  solar  system  is  moving  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
about  twelve  miles  per  second,  altogether  some  370,000,000 
of  miles  a  year,  so  that  our  place  in  the  universe  is  by  no 
means  what  may  be  called  fixed."  "While  it  is  very  likely,'* 
he  continues,  "  that  Dr.  Wallace  is  correct  in  saying  that  only  one 
of  the  eight  planets  of  our  system  is  now  fit  for  human  habita- 
tation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  sun  is  only  one  among  at 
least  one  hundred  billions  {sic)  of  other  suns.  Dr.  Wallace's  con- 
tention then  is  only  speculative." 

In  general,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy  is  too  vague  and  the  problem  of  the  limits  of 
the  universe  too  vast  to  permit  us  to  found  any  serious  proposi- 
tions as  to  the  earth's  place  in  the  universe ;  but  Dr.  Wallace's 
speculations  are  interesting  as  showing  the  curious  reactionary 
trend  towards  very  conservative,  one  might  almost  say  orthodox, 
opinions  in  science  that  is  becoming  the  fashion  of  the  beginning 
twentieth  century. 

Sanitary  Regulations  and  Health. — It  is  often  said  that  at  the 
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present  time  the  so-called  intelligent  classes  present,  as  a  rule, 
more  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  than 
do  the  uneducated.  It  is  always  among  such  people  that  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  the  therapeutic  power 
of  antitoxin,  the  necessity  for  the  segregation  of  contagious  dis- 
eases and  the  like  are  rife.  No  amount  of  persuasion  will  satisfy 
such  people  as  a  rule,  and  yet  some  of  the  recent  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  disease  must  surely  seem  very  striking. 
In  London  during  the  ten  years  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
125  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  at  some  time  in  their  lives  took 
smallpox,  but  none  of  them  died.  Six  hundred  and  seventy -two 
persons  who  had  never  been  vaccinated  contracted  smallpox  and 
among  them  there  were  153  deaths.  The  nurses  in  smallpox 
hospitals  are  not,  as  some  years  ago,  almost  invariably  individuals 
who  have  had  an  attack  of  smallpox,  but  those  who  have  not  had 
the  disease  and  do  not  fear  it  because  they  are  protected  by  fre- 
quent vaccination.  In  the  large  cities  of  this  country  there  is 
not,  we  believe,  a  case  on  record  where  such  protected,  though 
much  exposed,  persons  have  acquired  the  disease. 

A  very  interesting  incident  occurred  during  the  epidemic  last 
year  in  New  York.  Whenever  a  smallpox  case  is  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  a  policeman  is  sent  to  guard  the  premises  until 
the  Health  authorities  can  remove  the  patient  and  vaccinate  all 
those  in  the  same  building.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  perform 
this  duty  without  danger,  all  the  policemen  are  vaccinated.  One 
member  of  the  force,  however,  avoided  vaccination  on  three 
separate  occasions  by  being  absent  when  the  police  surgeon  came 
to  perform  it  on  his  comrades.  He  was  sent  out  on  smallpox 
duty  like  the  rest  and  did  not  object.  He  acquired  the  disease 
and  in  such  severe  form  that  he  died  from  it,  being  the  only  case 
of  smallpox  on  the  force  reported. 

With  regard  to  other  diseases  the  improvement  has  been  quite 
as  marked.  Typhoid  fever  used  to  be  the  scourge  of  all  large 
cities.  Hundreds  of  deaths  a  year  were  the  rule.  The  disease 
was  considered  to .  be  pathogenic, — the  old  theory  by  which  it 
was  supposed  that  the  germs  of  disease  were  generated  spon- 
taneously in  the  earth,  or  in  heaps  of  decomposing  filth.  Now 
no  such  vague  notions  are  accepted  in  pathology  at  all.    Typhoid 
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lever  is  due  to  the  swallowing  of  the  typhoid  germs  that  have 
gone  through  the  intestines  of  another  patient.  It  may  occur  in 
water  or  milk  as  the  result  of  contact  directly  or  indirectly  with 
human  excreta.  There  is  no  other  method  of  propagating  the 
disease.  All  food  material  that  is  eaten  uncooked  must  be 
suspected  during  typhoid  epidemics.  At  the  present  time  oysters 
and  the  green  vegetables  are  undoubtedly  the  causes  of  most 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Usually  it  is  almost  criminal  neglect  that 
causes  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  as  one  zealous  sanitarian 
has  declared,  for  every  case  of  typhoid  fever  some  one  should  be 
hanged. 

Recent  discoveries  have  made  cholera  and  plague,  the  great 
scourges  of  humanity,  practically  innocuous  in  the  face  of  proper 
sanitary  regulations.  At  the  present  time  the  reduction  of  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  warfare  against  disease.  Undoubtedly  the  next  department 
of  government  which  is  given  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  should  be 
that  of  public  health,  in  order  to  secure  the  widespread  enforce- 
ment of  the  hygienic  regulations  that  make  for  the  happiness  of 
the  race. 

The  Statistics  of  Eminent  Men. — Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell, 
the  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  University,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  has  an  article  in  that  maga- 
zine for  February,  called  a  "  Statistical  Study  of  Eminent  Men." 
It  contains  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
developed,  the  time  at  which  they  came,  and  some  of  the  factors 
that  helped  their  evolution,  or  proved  the  obstacle  to  surmount 
which  their  genius  became  evident.  The  article  contains  some 
very  interesting  admissions  with  regard  to  the  times  at  which  emi- 
nent men  came,  and  is  noticeable  particularly  because  it  does  not 
place  them  all  in  the  last  three  centuries,  nor  mainly  in  Teutonic 
countries,  which  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  as  the  real  environ- 
ment of  great  men,  if  we  were  to  listen  to  some  of  those  who  see 
nothing  good  in  the  pre-Reformation  times. 

Dr.  Cattell's  first  object  was  to  secure  a  definite  list  of  the  most 
eminent  men,  sufficiently  large  for  statistical  study.  His  method 
was  to  take  six  biographical  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  two 
English,  two  French,  one  German,  and  one  American,  and  find 
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the  2,000  men  in  each  who  were  allowed  the  longest  articles.  In 
this  way  some  6,000  names  were  secured.  From  this  list  those 
men  were  selected  who  appeared  in  at  least  three  of  the  diction- 
aries. Some  1,600  names  were  found.  Then  the  1,000  were 
selected  to  whom  the  greatest  average  space  was  permitted,  space 
being  standardized  for  each  of  the  dictionaries. 

Of  course,  Greece  and  Rome  supply  a  very  large  share  of  the 
great  men  of  the  earlier  times.  "  The  light  fails  towards  the  fifth 
century,  never,  however,  to  be  quenched,  for  there  were  always 
one  or  two  to  pass  on  the  torch  until  the  fire  was  rekindled  in 
newer  races.  The  mixed  races  of  Italy  gave  birth  to  an  art  and 
a  literature  rivalling  that  of  Greece.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
fairly  established  its  authority  by  the  great  men  it  produced.  It 
was  a  strange  time.  All  Europe  was  in  turmoil,  but  universities 
were  established,  and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  in  the  midst  of 
war.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  pause  followed  by  a 
gradual  improvement  and  an  extraordinary  fruition  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  just  before  the  Reformation  that  this 
extraordinary  number  of  great  men  occurs.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  the  Reformation.  Germany,  for  one  short 
period  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  century  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, rivalled  France  and  England ;  but  in  the  two  following  cen- 
turies lagged  far  behind,  and  did  not  rise  again,  though  then  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  is  an  interesting  prophecy  with  regard  to  America,  that 
can  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  these  figures.  In  so  far  as  the 
curves  for  the  nineteenth  century  are  valid,  the  promise  for  America 
is  large.  We  should,  during  the  twentieth  century,  produce  more 
notable  men  than  any  other  nation.  It  is  ill  for  us,  having  one  of 
the  largest  populations  and  the  richest  resources,  if  we  do  not 
keep  this  promise. 

Expert  Dietarians. — Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, the  special  agent  in  charge  of  nutrition  investigations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  later  incorporated 
into  the  Agricultural  Year-book,  with  regard  to  the  dietaries  of 
public  institutions.  He  suggests  that  improvement  in  the  dietaries 
of  penal,  charitable,  medical,  and  reformatory  institutions  is  greatly 
needed.     Only  long-continued  experiment  and  observation  will. 
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however,  assure  success.  For  this  purpose  experts  who  know 
something  of  physiological  chemistry  and  of  the  making  of  phy- 
siological experiments  are  required.  These  should  be  not  mere 
chefs,  or  cooks,  but  persons  with  thorough  scientific  and  practical 
training.  The  calling  is  especially  appropriate  for  women,  who 
have  the  natural  gifts  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  necessary 
education.  A  lady,  well  known  throughout  the  United  States  as 
a  leader  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  has  a  list  of  no  less 
than  twenty  institutions  in  which  women  of  the  character  and 
training  just"  mentioned  are  wanted.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far 
to  say  that  a  new  profession  for  women  is  opening  up  in  this  di- 
rection. Woman  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  house- 
keeper, and  it  would  seem  eminently  proper  that  this  field  of  phi- 
lanthropic, and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  scientific,  work  with 
regard  to  the  selection  and  proper  preparation  of  food  should  fall 
to  her  share. 

Sun  Spots  and  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Storms. — In  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Astro-Physical  Journal,  Father  Cortie,  S.J.,  well  known 
for  certain  of  his  contributions  to  star  physics  and  astronomical 
mathematics,  discusses  the  connection  that  may  exist  between 
various  solar  activities,  especially  those  which  are  manifested  to 
us  by  the  occurrence  of  sun  spots  and  terrestrial  magnetic  dis- 
turbances, which  are  being  carefully  registered  now  on  delicate 
magnetic  instruments  in  observatories  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
been  thought  for  some  years  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  sun  spots  and  what  are  called  magnetic  storms  on  the 
earth.  There  has  even  been  question  whether  the  aurora  borealis 
may  not  be  connected  with  especially  severe  disturbances  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  connected  with  magnetic 
terrestrial  disturbances.  It  is  well  known  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  aurora  borealis  proves  a  distinct  hindrance  even  to  such  crude 
uses  of  electricity  as  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone. 

Thus  far  the  problem  of  sun  spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism 
has  been  studied  as  a  phase  of  averages  over  an  extended  period. 
Father  Cortie,  however,  has  compared  minutely  the  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  two  fields  which  have  been  noted  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  conclusion  is,  that 
these  manifestations  are  not  related  to  one  another  as  cause  and 
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effect,  but  that  they  are  due  to  some  common  cause.  Whether 
this  cause  exists  on  the  sun,  or  is  extra-solar,  he  is  unable  to  say. 

Sun  spots,  as  is  well  known,  occur  at  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  frequency,  the  maximum  and  minimum  periods  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  about  eleven  years.  The  analysis 
of  the  last  sun  spot  minimal  period  shows  that  magnetic  disturb- 
ances were  also  at  this  time  at  a  minimum.  There  are  certain  varia- 
tions in  this  relation  of  correspondence,  however,  which  serve  to 
show  that  if  sun  spots  are  a  cause  of  magnetic  storms,  they  are  not 
the  only  one.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena  are  due  to  some  other  and  as  yet  unsuspected  cause. 

This  conclusion  is  very  noteworthy  as  introducing  another 
element  into  the  problem  and  thus  setting  astronomers  to  work 
locating  this  possible  other  cause,  which  is  evidently  of  very  great 
importance,  since  sun  spots  are  one  of  the  most  wonderful  mani- 
festations of  activity  that  the  human  mind  can  well  conceive  of, 
or  that  the  human  eye  has  ever  witnessed.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many  astronomers,  the  eruptions  which  take  place  in  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  during  the  course  of  the  formation  of  a  sun  spot, 
often  reach  an  altitude  of  100,000  miles.  For  us  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  conceive  any  adequate  notion  of  the  enormous 
energy  that  must  be  set  loose  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  so  great 
as  this.  If  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  this  produces  our  terres- 
trial magnetic  disturbances,  there  is  some  prime  mover  in  mag- 
netism whose  existence  is  as  yet  unsuspected  that  will  prove  the 
subject  for  extensive  study. 

Index  Catalogue  of  Nineteentli  Century  Scientific  Papers. — Some 
idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  scientific  literature  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  engaged  in 
cataloguing  the  scientific  papers  published  during  that  time. 
Twelve  large  quarto  volumes  containing  the  author  index  to  about 
1880  have  appeared.  It  has  recently  been  decided  to  print  a 
subject  index  to  the  periodical  scientific  literature  of  the  world 
under  the  auspices  of  an  international  committee.  The  Royal 
Society  is  now  considering  the  question  of  printing  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Subject  Index,  and  expects  to  have  the  copy  ready  for 
the  press  in  about  five  years.     The   cost  is  estimated  at  about 
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;^  1 2,000.  Subscriptions  have  already  been  made  that  will  practi- 
cally insure  this  sum.  The  papers  printed  during  the  present 
century  are  to  be  indexed  as  they  appear,  somewhat  in  the  way 
that  literary  and  historical  periodicals  are  indexed  by  the  library 
association.  As  is  evident,  though  involving  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble,  this  will  greatly  facilitate  references  to  previous  investi- 
gations and  so  make  costly  waste  of  time  much  less  likely  than 
it  has  been. 

Natural  Silk  Dyeing. — A  very  interesting  series  of  experiments 
that  are  making  in  the  silk  district  of  France  are  the  subject  of 
a  special  report  to  the  United  States  State  Department  from  our 
Consul  at  Roubaix,  not  far  from  Lille.  Roubaix,  though  com- 
paratively litttle  known  in  this  country,  is  a  town  on  the  border 
between  France  and  Belgium  that  contains  nearly  150,000  inhab- 
itants. Two  French  scientists  have  been  experimenting  there 
with  the  protection  of  silk  naturally  dyed  by  the  silk  worm  in  the 
making.  The  worms  are  fed  various  vegetable  dye  substances 
that  do  not  injure  them,  and  the  product  is  variously  colored. 
They  have  succeeded  especially  in  producing  bright  red  cocoons 
by  putting  certain  of  the  red  vegetable  dyes  on  the  mulberry  leaves 
on  which  the  insects  feed.  Certain  orange  and  blue  shades  are 
also  said  to  have  been  produced,  though  not  so  satisfactorily. 

Such  a  natural  dyeing  process  is  not  as  impracticable  as  it 
might  at  first  appear.  Some  years  ago,  a  prominent  investigator 
in  neurology  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  stain  the  nerv- 
ous system  by  feeding  animals  on  aniline  dye  products,  especially 
methylene-blue,  in  this  way  to  secure  specimens  which  made  the 
study  of  various  portions  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nerve  sub- 
stance much  more  easy  than  before.  Unfortunately  the  staining 
material  is  too  regularly  distributed  to  give  much  information, 
though  some  portions  of  the  nerve  substance  are  much  more 
affected  by  it  than  others. 
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Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.' — It  should  not  be 
thought  stretching  one's  expectations  too  far  if  one  looks  upon 

^  Vol.  II,  edited  by  Professor  M.  Baldwin.     New  York  :  Macmillan  Co.     1903. 
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the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  as  opening  out  a  new  and  higher 
plane  in  the  development  of  the  sciences.  Workers  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  and  its  adjoining  regions  have  long  desired  a  succinct 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  knowledge  which  their 
predecessors  had  treasured  up  from  the  past,  and  which  their  co- 
laborers  had  ascertained  and  perfected  in  the  more  immediate 
present.  The  intense  activity  of  the  empirical  scier^es  and  the 
tentative  and  vacillating  character  of  their  results  made  it  too 
uncertain  a  venture  for  an  organization  of  scholars,  however  well 
equipped,  to  set  down  with  anything  like  accuracy  what  facts  and 
inferences,  outside  the  nucleus  of  philosophical  truths,  had  been 
fairly  clarified  and  established.  Nor  will  one  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  the  physical  and  biolog- 
ical disciplines  are  ready  to  hand  over  to  philosophy  so  solid  and 
well  chiselled  a  mass  of  truths  that  the  architectonic  science  can 
straightway  build  it  all  into  its  larger  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  world  is  to  wait  for  this  ideal  stage  of  intellectual 
achievement,  it  may  as  well  fold  its  hands  in  apathy,  if  not  in 
despair.  The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Dictionary  have  done 
wisely  in  undertaking  the  work  at  the  opening  of  a  century  so 
rich  in  its  heritage  from  the  past,  and  they  deserve  the  congratu- 
lations and  gratitude  of  the  learned  world  for  the  treasures  of 
valuable  information  they  have  here  accumulated.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  not  of  course  the  final  production  of  its  kind.  Neither 
is  it  without  the  imperfections  associated  with  most  human  begin- 
nings. But  it  is  successful  beyond  the  measure  of  reasonable 
expectation.  Perusing  its  pages  carefully  one  realizes  what  a  vast 
amount  of  painstaking  research  its  contents  have  demanded  of 
editor  and  contributor,  and  how  large  the  financial  venture  its 
splendid  form  has  required  of  the  publishers. 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the  first  vol- 
ume in  a  former  issue  of  the  Review,^  so  that  a  brief  critique  of 
some  details  in  the  present  magazine  will  suffice.  As  in  the  preced- 
ing, so  also  in  the  volume  at  hand,  the  strength  of  the  work  cen- 
tres in  the  contributions  treating  of  biology,  empirical  psychology, 
and  the  history  of  philosophy.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be, 
seeing  that  it  is  in  these  departments  that  in\'e.stigation  has  been 

*  December,  1 901,  p.  202. 
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in  recent  times  most  active,  the  results  most  abundant,  and  on  the 
whole  gratifying.  Some  of  the  articles  on  these  subjects  are  elab- 
orate enough  to  be  called  essays.  Thus,  the  Nervous  System 
receives  seventeen  pages ;  Speech,  twenty-two  ;  Oriental  Philosophy, 
forty.  Among  the  subjects  of  a  more  speculative  character. 
Logic,  Philosophy,  Probability ,  Proposition,  Syllogism,  Space,  and 
Time,  have  been  given  proportionally  generous  treatment. 

The  Catholic  student  will  of  course  naturally  turn  to  the  topics 
connected  with  his  religious  convictions  and  will  be  pleased  to  ob- 
serve indications  of  an  effort  to  deal  objectively  with  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  topics  like  Purgatory,  Transubstantiation  and  even 
Thomism — subjects  as  to  which  there  is  generally  some  confusion 
in  the  non-Catholic  mind — receive  clear  and  adequate  definition.  At 
the  same  time  one  has  to  regret  the  reiterated  use  in  the  present,  as 
in  the  former  volume,  of  the  appellation  Romish  in  connection  with 
Catholic  teaching  aud  practice.  Thus  we  find  "  Romish  dogmas," 
in  an  offensive  context,  at  page  54,  and  "  Romish  Church,"  pp.  1 33 
and  628.  Why  will  the  editors  of  a  scientific  dictionary  permit 
this  term  to  disfigure  its  pages?  Surely  they  must  know  its 
offensiveness  to  their  Catholic  patrons,  for  even  the  Century 
Dictionary  indicates  this  connotation. 

Whilst  touching  upon  this  delicate  matter  we  cannot  refrain 
from  again  recording  the  wish  that  topics  bearing  upon  our  reUgion 
had  been  assigned  to  Catholic  contributors,  or  at  least  treated  in 
the  light  of  authoritative  sources.  The  Dictionary  would  thus 
have  secured  greater  accuracy  and  authority  in  its  definition  of 
such  terms  as  Mass,  Nestorius,  Sacrament,  Saciifice,  Semi-Pela- 
gianism,  and  the  like.  These  terms  are  as  technical  in' their  order 
as  Neuroblast,  Somaplasm,  etc.,  are  in  theirs,  and  the  Catholic 
reviewer  need  not  be  thought  over-sensitive  or  hypercritical  if  he 
allude  to  the  inaccuracy  and  inadequacy  of  these  definitions  in  a 
work  whose  primary  object  is  to  secure  for  usage  the  opposite 
qualities,  and  whose  first  endeavor  it  should  be  to  furnish  an 
example  in  the  right  direction.  Some  further  illustrations  of  what 
is  here  intended  may  be  given.  Thus  under  the  topic  Merit  we 
read  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  merits,  that  of  congruity  and  that  of  condignity ;  or  rela- 
tive and  absolute  merit.    Only  Christ  Himself  can  acquire  absolute 
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merit.  But  a  man  may  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  go  beyond 
the  strict  measure  of  duty,  and  may  acquire  relative  merit  with 
God  which  may  under  prescribed  conditions  be  transferred  to  the 
credit  of  others,"  There  are  several  inaccuracies  in  this  passage.  In 
the  first  place  congruous  and  condign  are  not  the  same  as  absolute 
and  relative  merit.  Absolute  merit  is  here  used,  as  its  attribution  to 
Christ  indicates,  to  express  what  theologians  call  meritum  rigoro- 
sum,  the  reward  due  ex  rigore  justitiae,  which  is  not  the  meaning 
of  "  merit  of  condignity,"  as  the  above  passage  would  lead  us  to 
infer.  Secondly,  the  context  implies  that  a  man  by  grace  acquires 
only  congruous  (i.  e.,  in  the  author's  sense  relative)  merit  and  that 
only  when  he  goes  beyond  the  strict  measure  of  duty.  This  is 
contrary  to  Catholic  teaching.  A  man  may  acquire  condign  merit 
— though  not,  of  course,  ex  rigore  justitiae,  i.  e.,  absolute  merit — 
even  though  he  go  not  beyond  but  adhere  simply  to  the  strict 
measure  of  duty. 

The  "essence  of  the  lie"  is  defined  as  "  resting  in  the  intention 
to  deceive  "  (p.  4).  This  is  hardly  correct,  even  though  it  may 
claim  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  As  St.  Thomas  observes: 
"  Quod  aliquis  intendat  falsitatem  in  opinione  alterius  constituere 
fallendo  ipsum  non  pertinet  ad  speciem  mendacii  sed  ad  quam- 
dam  perfectionem  ipsius"  (2.  2.  q.  91 ;  a  i).  Upon  which  Syl- 
vius remarks  that  the  nature  and  species  of  the  lie  does  not  require 
the  will  to  deceive,  otherwise  jocose  lies,  which  are  not  intended  for 
this  purpose,  but  for  pleasure,  would  not  fall  under  the  definition. 
Besides,  one  who  should  perform  an  act  in  your  presence,  and 
should  afterwards  deny  it,  would  evidently  lie,  even  though  he 
had  no  wish,  as  he  had  no  power,  to  deceive  you  (Com.  in  1.  c ). 
The  essence  of  the  lie  consists  in  its  being  a  loquela  contra  mentem, 
from  which  deception  in  the  mind  of  another  follows  as  a  usual, 
though  not  a  necessary,  consequence.  The  will  to  deceive  is, 
therefore,  a  property,  not  the  essence,  of  the  lie,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  interpretative  therein.  (See  Cathrein's  Moralphilosophie ,  Vol. 
II,  p.  77) 

The  article  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
it  might  be.  The  analogy  which  the  ancient  naturalists  detected 
in  man  as  the  universe  in  miniature,  is  portrayed  in  the  crude 
speculation  of  the  Stoic  pantheists  and  the  absurd  physics  of  the 
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Renaissance.  Man,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  nobler  of  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophers  as  a  microcosm,  not  because 
they  proportioned  the  individual  soul  to  the  body  on  the  ratio  of 
"  the  world-soul  to  the  world,  nor  because  they  supposed  his  body 
to  contain  the  quintessence  of  cosmical  forces,  his  origin  to  be 
sidereal,  and  his  soul  to  be  a  spark  of  the  Divine,"  but  because 
his  organism  contains  the  matter  and  sums  up  the  activities  of 
the  mineral,  plant,  and  animal,  while  his  soul  constitutes  him  a 
"  little  less  than  the  angel,"  a  possessor  of  a  spiritual  nature.^ 

The  reviewer  may  be  inclined  to  treat  the  articles  dealing  with 
Catholic  subjects  with  some  allowance  and  to  pass  benignantly 
over  minor  inaccuracies,  condoning  them  as  best  he  can ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  the  following  definition  of  Probabilism  he  feels 
his  patience  considerably  strained.  What  are  we  to  think  at 
finding  the  following  in  a  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  ?  Proba- 
bilism is  "the  casuistical  doctrine  that  any  opinion  held  by  a 
recognized  doctor  of  the  Church  must  be  regarded  as  probably 
correct,  and  may  therefore  be  safely  followed  by  a  layman,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  decide  where  doctors  differ.  This  doctrine 
is  a  logical  outcome  of  Casuistry  (q.  v.).  It  was  first  stated  by  the 
Spanish  monk  Molina  (1528-81),  and  was  afterwards  utilized 
more  especially  by  Jesuit  confessors.  The  bearings  of  this 
doctrine  upon  the  moral  life  were  incisively  exposed  by  Pascal 
in  his  Lettres  ecrites  a  un  provengal  (1656)."  (P.  344.)  In 
the  elaborate  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Dictionary 
the  reader  is  informed  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
and  revision  of  the  contents,  and  the  critic  reminded  that  in 
the  exercise  of  his  special  function  he  ought  to  be  modestly 
mindful  of  his  own  unicity  over  against  the  editorial  pluraHty. 
Supposing  therefore,  as  we  must,  that  the  foregoing  extract 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  revising  board,  one  can  but 
conclude  that  both  the  writer,  Mr.  Sorley,  Professor  of  Ethics  in 
Cambridge  University,  England,  and  the  Editor-in-chief,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Princeton,  were  unaware  of 
the  real  meaning  of  Probabilism.  Logically,  of  course,  the  extract 
would  justify  another  conclusion,  but  the  high  moral  character  of 
the  persons  concerned  forbids  our  even  formulating  it.     Involun- 

'  Cf.  Cathrein,  Moralphilosophie,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 6. 
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tarily  then  the  question  forces  itself,  Why  did  not  the  author  and 
editors  familiarize  themselves  with  the  true  tenets  of  Probabilism 
before  offering  the  public  the  above  caricature  ?  Are  there  not 
scores — we  might  say  hundreds — of  books  within  easiest  access 
in  which  the  system  in  question  is  clearly  explained  and  fully 
discussed?  Why  then,  again  we  ask,  this  caricature  in  which 
the  suppressio  veri  and  the  suggestio  falsi  seem  to  struggle  for  the 
first  place  ?  We  leave  the  question  unanswered.  Other  queries 
associate  themselves  in  this  connection,  such  as,  for  instance,  why 
reference  to  Catholic  works — solid  works,  easily  accessible  we 
mean  of  course — is  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence?  Why, 
moreover,  was  N eo- Scholasticism  not  given  a  place  along  with 
Neo- Criticism,  Neo-Hegelism,  and  other  revived  systems  of 
philosophy?  A  few  writers  in  England  and  the  United  States 
have  recently  been  harking  back  to  Hegel,  a  few  others  in 
France  crying  "back  to  KanL"  Mention  of  this  phenomenon  is 
thought  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  Dictionary,  Why  is  it  that 
the  efforts  of  the  immense  body  of  Catholic  "  thinkers  " — we  take 
the  term  from  the  Dictionary  (p.  149) — who  have  been  earnestly 
at  work  for  half  a  century  or  more  endeavoring  to  restore  to  its 
merited  place  of  honor  the  greatest  system  of  thought  ever  created 
by  the  human  mind,  to  rid  it  of  its  mediaeval  crudities,  and  to  de- 
velop its  substantial  content,  and  to  assimilate  to  its  organism 
whatever  truths  have  been  discovered  by  recent  science  — why,  we 
ask,  has  no  mention  been  made  of  this  world-wide  movement  in 
Philosophy  ?  That  its  existence  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
editors  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  at  least  five 
of  the  periodicals  devoted  to  its  interests  appear  in  the  list  of 
"  abbreviations  " — the  Revue  Neo-Scholastique,  the  Revue  Thomiste, 
the  Natur  u.  Offenbarung,  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Philosophie,  etc.,  and 
the  Philosophisches  Jahrbuch.  The  mention  of  these  titles  on  the 
list  of  abbreviations  does  not  of  course  imply  that  the  Reviews 
themselves  are  cited  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary.  As  a  fact, 
they  are  not,  so  far  as  we  have  observed.  Nevertheless,  they 
may  receive  a  place  amongt  the  bibliography  to  which  the  third 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  be  devoted. 

With    some    determination   to    find   the   better  side   of  the 
animus   that    actuated    the     Dictionary,    one    might    ascribe   to 
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inadvertence  the  treatment  even  of  the  foregoing  topics,  but 
what  palliation  can  the  most  benignant  interpreter  invent  for 
the  following  sentence?  "On  the  Jesuitical  depreciation  of 
the  virtue  (of  veracity)  on  the  ground  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  see  Equivocation,  p.  761."  This  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
James  Seth,  Professor  of  Ethics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
That  the  statement  received  the  endorsement  of  Professor  Bald- 
win is  manifest  from  the  immediately  following  portion  of  the 
article  contributed  by  himself.  Now,  in  the  name  of  whatever  is 
honest  and  truthful,  is  it  possible  that  these  two  learned  Professors 
believe  what  they  here  state  and  imply  ?  Referring  to  the  article 
Equivocatioyi  one  finds  the  following : 

The  external  treatment  of  morality  which  distinguished  the  casuistical  moralists 
(see  Casuistry)  made  it  easy  to  defend  equivocation  and  to  distinguish  it  from  lying. 
Thus  Sanchez,  quoted  by  Pascal  (Lett,  prov.,  ix),  says:  "It  is  permitted  to  use 
ambiguous  terms  so  that  they  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  one  understands  them  oneself."  On  the  same  ground  permission  is  given  to 
mental  reservation  {restriction  vuntale) :  "  One  may  swear  that  one  has  not  done  a 
thing  which  one  has  really  done,  by  saying  within  oneself  that  one  did  not  do  it  on 
a  certain  day,  or  before  one  was  born,"  or  even  "  after  having  said  aloud  '  I  swear,' 
one  may  add  to  oneself  '  that  I  say,'  and  then  continue  aloud  *  that  1  did  not  do 
that.'  "  "  And  this  is  very  convenient  in  many  circumstances,  and  always  quite  cor- 
rect when  necessary  for  health,  honour,  or  happiness."      [Vol.  i,  pag.  339.] 

Can  it  be  that  the  compilers  of  the  Dictionary  were  unaware  of 
the  unreliability  of  Pascal's  citations,  that  the  author  of  the 
Pro7nncial  Letters  had  barely  skimmed  over  the  Theologia  Moralis 
of  Escobar,  as  he  himself  admits,  and  was  unable  to  verify  the 
citations  that  had  been  purveyed  to  him  by  the  Jansenists  ?  Even 
Voltaire  recognized  this  fact,  and  Chateaubriand  does  not  hesitate 
to  characterize  Pascal  as  a  calumniator  of  genius.  How  is  it 
then  that  here  in  the  full  light  of  historical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  in  a  work  emanating  from  the  foremost  centres  of 
learning  on  the  globe,  compiled  by  scholars  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation, we  find  Pascal  cited  as  an  authority  on  this  subject  ? 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  neither  the  contributors  nor 
the  editors  of  the  Dictionary  adv^erted  to  the  fact  that  the  doc- 
trine here  attributed  to  Sanchez  was  explicitly  condemned  by 
Pope  Innocent  XI  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Pascal.*    As  we 

*  Prop.  27  and  28,  damn.  d.  2  Martii  an.  1679. 
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observed  in  our  review  of  the  first  volume,  we  have  examined 
carefijlly  the  Opus  Morale  of  Sanchez  and  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  trace  of  the  moral  obliquities  laid  by  Pascal,  and 
through  him  by  the  Dictionary ,  at  the  door  of  the  eminent  Jesuit 
theologian. 

Passing  on  to  other  subjects  the  reader  may  be  surprised  at 
being  informed  that  it  was  Schleiermacher  who  "  raised  practical 
theology  to  its  true  dignity"  (p.  321),  and  that  the  expression 
"  primum  cognitum,"  designating  the  primary  object  apprehended 
by  the  human  intellect,  is  a  "  topic  of  the  most  obsolete  psychol- 
ogy "(p.  341).  His  logical  wonderment,  however,  will  be  more 
forcefully  stimulated  by  the  following  remarkable  illustration  of  a 
syllogism  of  the  first  figure  given  at  p.  434 : 

No  P  is  M 

No  S  is  P 

.-.  No  S  is  M 

The  printer  is  probably  responsible  for  the  misplacement  of 
the  syllogistic  capitals  and  for  the  ignoring  of  the  utraque  si 
praemissa  neget  nil  inde  sequetur,  as  he  certainly  must  be  for  the 
superfluous  s  in  the  Latin  word  mathematicis  at  page  323  (sub. 
fin.).  Deserving  of  notice  also  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
genus  in  the  teaching  attributed  to  St.  Thomas  at  page  495. 
"  God  is  absolute,  genus  and  individual  .  .  .  each  angel  is 
relative  genus  and  individual.  .  .  .  But  different  human  in- 
dividualities have  but  one  genus."  The  Angelic  Doctor  would 
probably  have  used  the  term  species  for  genus  in  these  con- 
nections. 
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OEASHAW'S  "SONG  TO  OUB  GOD."» 
Recently  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  remarked  that  the 
"  exquisite  verses  "  of  Richard  Crashaw  are  "  far  too  Httle  known." 
The  reviewer  is  writing  for  the  general  public,  and  if  the  general 
public  is  to  be  blamed  for  neglecting  Crashaw's  poetry,  we  Catho- 
lics ought  to  take  our  full  share  of  responsibility.  For  Crashaw 
is  essentially  a  Catholic  poet ;  and  his  verses  are  a  song  to  our 
God — to  God  as  He  is  seen  by  Catholic  devotion.  He  writes  with 
the  vivid  imagination,  the  "  sensuousness  "  of  a  secular  poet, 
though  his  song  is  of  things  divine.  He  has  the  charisma  of 
the  mystic,  showing  lorth  the  Invisible  God  revealed  in  the 
beauty  of  the  things  that  He  has  made.  Thus  did  God  in  Christ 
unveil  Himself  to  our  saints  of  contemplation. 

"  I  am  the  throne  of  delight,  I  am  the  crown  of  salvation ;  My 
eyes  are  so  clear.  My  mouth  so  tender,  My  cheeks  so  radiant 
and  ruddy,  and  all  My  figure  so  fair  and  ravishing,  yea,  and  so 
delicately  formed,  that  if  a  man  were  to  lie  in  a  glowing  furnace 
till  the  judgment-day  only  to  have  one  single  glance  of  My 
beauty,  he  would  not  deserve  it.  See,  I  am  beauteously  adorned 
in  garments  of  light,  I  am  so  exquisitely  clad  in  all  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  living  flowers,  that  all  the  May  blossoms,  all  the  shrubs 
of  all  dewy  meadows,  all  the  tender  buds  of  the  sunny  meads, 
are  but  as  rough  thistles  compared  to  my  adornment."^  By  such 
figures  did  God  lead  up  the  minds  of  saints  to  Himself,  until 
every  creature  had  uttered  its  last  word  and  the  spirit  "  touched 
upon  the  Divine."  Crashaw  had  a  saint's  mind.  His  friend 
Cowley  wrote  of  him  in  death : 

*  *  I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me  ; 
And  when  thy  muse  soars  with  so  strong  a  wing 
'T  will  learn  of  things  divine,  and  first  of  thee  to  sing." 

'   Carmen  Deo  Nostra.     Published  in  1 652. 
'  Book  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom.     B.  Henry  Suso. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  even  the  little  that  is  known  of 
Crashaw's  history.  He  was  born  in  London  about  1612,'  and 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  In  1632  he  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  among  the  number  of 
those  who  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant  and  were  ejected  from 
the  University.  He  became  a  Catholic  and  retired  to  France, 
and,  while  there,  was  befriended  by  the  hapless  widow  of  Charles  I 
— the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Through  her  good  offices  he 
obtained  a  secretaryship  under  Cardinal  Palotta,  and  resided  for 
a  time  in  Rome.  Disagreements  arose  between  him  and  some 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Cardinal's  household,  so  he  was  transferred  to 
a  residential  canonry  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Loretto.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  took  a  fever  and  died  (in  the  year 
1650).  His  body,  "  the  richest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine,"  lies 
within  the  chapel. 

Greatly  as  his  poetry  has  been  esteemed  by  literary  men, 
it  has  never  become  popular.  The  praises  of  his  verse,  which 
Coleridge,  Palgrave,  Stopford  Brooke  freely  expressed,  have  not 
yet  been  taken  up  by  the  people — perhaps,  indeed,  his  poetry  is 
destined  to  be  but  little  read.  The  Christian  mystics — if  we 
except  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Thomas  a  Kempis — do  not 
secure  general  audiences.  Dies  diei  eructat  verbum.  There  should 
be  something  in  the  soul  of  the  reader  that  is  attuned  to  the 
music  of  the  theme. 

Perhaps  our  hurried  days  are  responsible  for  our  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  saintly  meditation.  But  to  leave  moralizing.  There  is 
truth  in  Mr.  Francis  Thompson's  judgment  that  Crashaw  has 
himself  in  great  measure  to  thank  for  the  neglect  that  has  befallen 
his  works. 

His  poetry  is  so  overloaded  with  "  fancies "  and  metaphors, 
so  crowded  with  paradoxes  and  far-fetched  allusions,  as  to  try  the 
patience  of  his  sincerest  admirers.  For  instance,  many  would 
object  to  the  fanciful  paradox  in  the  poem  "  On  the  glorious 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord  God."  The  Chorus  salutes  the  Infant 
Christ : 

"  To  Thee,  Thou  Day  of  Night  !  Thou  East  of  West ! 
So  we  at  last  have  found  the  way 

'  This  is  Grosart's  statement.     According  to  others  he  was  born  in  161 6. 
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To  Thee,  the  world's  great  universal  East, 
The  general  and  indifferent  day. ' ' 

Or  again  in  "The  Weeper,"  one  must  bear  with  lines  like  the 
following,  before  coming  to  some  truly  fine  stanzas.  He  speaks 
of  the  tears  of  Magdalen  : 

* '  Upwards  thou  dost  weep, 
Heaven's  bosom  drinks  the  gentle  stream 
Where  the  milky  rivers  creep. 
Thine  floats  above,  and  is  the  cream. 
Waters  above  th'  heavens  ?     What  they  be 
We  are  taught  best  by  thy  tears  and  thee. ' ' 

Yet  after  all,  would  we  not  endure  many  conceits  like  these 
if  we  are  to  be  repaid  by  lines  of  such  beauty  cis  the  following 
taken  from  the  poem  on  "  The  Name  of  Jesus  " : 

"Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  Name  ! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  Thee  ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  !  what  will  they  do 

When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow, 
And  hills  hang  down  their  heaven-saluting  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  they  may  lie, 
And  couch  before  the  dazzling  light  of  Thy  dread  majesty. 
They  that  by  Love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  Thee, 
Shall  then  with  just  confusion  bow 

And  break  before  Thee. ' ' 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  second  reason,  it  may  be,  result- 
ing from  the  one  I  have  given,  why  we  have  heard  so  little  of 
Crashaw.  We  have  in  truth  had  but  little  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  good  edition  of  his  poems.  Of  editions  printed  in  the 
century  that  has  just  gone  by,  the  easiest  of  access  was  that  of 
Turnbull.  This  volume  was  one  of  a  series  of  "  Old  Authors." 
It  is  not  widely  spread,  nor  is  it  accurate.  Then  there  was 
Grosart's  edition  (issued  in  1872);  and  a  selection  published  by 
Mr,  J.  R.  Tuten  in  1889.     But  these  last  were  both  printed  for 
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private  circulation.  Fortunately  last  year,  in  "  The  Little  Library 
Series,"  appeared  the  English  poems  of  Crashavv.  The  book  is 
very  neat  and  comes  with  the  sovereign  recommendation  of  a 
popular  price  (is.  6d.),  We  can  now,  if  we  will,  remove  our 
reproach.  Abruptly,  it  may  be,  I  will  give  one  more  quotation, 
characteristic  of  the  author's  verse,  hoping  it  will  be  an  induce- 
ment for  someone  to  resolve  to  read  more.  It  illustrates  his  "  fine 
rapture,  holy  as  a  summer  sense  of  silence,"  which  lifts  us  to  the 
stars.  The  poem  is  his  first  one  on  St.  Teresa,  written  while  he 
was  externally  "among  the  Protestants."  Perhaps  it  gives  a 
hint  as  to  the  Teacher  of  his  soul. 

'  *  Those  rare  books  where  thou  shalt  leave  writ 

Love's  noble  history,  with  wit 

Taught  thee  by  none  but  Him,  while  here 

They  feed  our  souls,  shall  clothe  thine  there. 

Each  heavenly  word,  by  whose  hid  flame 

Our  hard  hearts  shall  strike  fire,  the  same 

Shall  flourish  on  thy  brows  ;  and  be 

Both  fire  to  us  and  light  to  thee ; 

Whose  light  shall  live  bright  in  thy  face 

By  glory  ;  in  our  hearts  by  grace. 

Thou  shalt  look  round  about,  and  see    . 

Thousands  of  crown' d  souls  throng  to  be 

Thy  crown  ;  sons  of  thy  vows, 

The  virgin-births  with  which  thy  Sovereign  Spouse 

Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.     Go  now 

And  with  them  all  about  thee,  bow 

To  Him  :  Put  on  (He'll  say)  put  on 

(My  rosy  love)  that  thy  rich  zone, 

Sparkling  with  the  sacred  flames 

Of  thousand  souls,  whose  happy  names 

Heaven  keeps  upon  thy  score  :   (Thy  bright 

Life  brought  them  first  to  kiss  the  light, 

That  kindled  them  to  stars)  and  so 

Thou  with  the  Lamb,  thy  Lord,  shalt  go, 

And  wheresoe'er  He  sets  His  white 

Steps,  walk  with  Him  whose  ways  of  light. 

Which  who  in  death  would  live  to  see. 

Must  learn  in  life  to  die  like  thee. ' ' 

"Anglus." 
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THE  EVANGEL  OP  BEAUTY. 

There  are  but  few  who  get  out  of  this  life  all  the  good  and 
comfort  intended  for  them  by  the  Creator.  The  greater  number 
are  content  with  those  things  which  pertain  only  to  their  physical 
well-being.  They  see  only  with  the  eye  of  the  tradesman,  and 
all  that  would  not  have  for  the  tradesman  an  immediate  and  utili- 
tarian value  has  for  them  no  value  at  all. 

The  misty  mountain  peaks  aglow  with  the  reflected  splendor 
of  a  passing  day ;  the  fragile  blossoms  in  a  woodland  vale ;  the 
golden  moonlight  on  the  murmuring  waves ;  the  brown  thrush 
singing  on  a  bough  beside  his  brooding  mate, — all  these  make  no 
impression  of  their  beauty  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  work  and 
life  are  not  glorified  with  the  ideaUsm  bom  of  the  contemplation 
and  spiritual  understanding  of  the  works  of  God. 

There  is  no  meaning  for  them  in  the  beauty  and  spirituality 
which  exist  and  which  may  be  fostered  even  among  the  lowliest ; 
for  have  we  not  an  example  in  the  mystical  loveliness  of  the  lowly 
life  of  Christ  the  carpenter  ? 

That  a  carpenter  able  to  work  and  having  an  opportunity  to 
earn  should  say,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  His  head,"  would  be  considered  by  many  a  very 
manifest  and  monstrous  incongruity.  A  utilitarian  Christ  would 
have  constructed  for  himself  a  comfortable  and  suitable  residence, 
even  though  he  had  to  lath  it  and  hang  the  doors  by  candle-light, 
after  having  worked  for  hire  during  all  the  bright  sunlight  hours. 
He  would  have  been  content  to  be  a  successful  artisan.  His  soul 
would  not  have  responded  to  the  call  of  mystic  voices  and  divine 
inspirations.  Instead  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  should  have 
had  contracts  for  building,  possibly  architectural  designs.  Christ 
would  have  been  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a  practical  business 
man.  Instead  of  dreaming,  meditating  and  praying,  and  con- 
cerning Himself  with  the  needs  of  others.  He  would  have  put 
money  in  His  purse. 

The  key  with  which  most  people  seek  an  entrance  to  nature's 
domain  is  calculation,  not  inspiration.  Walking  down  the  vast, 
dim  colonnades  of  towering  forest  trees,  no  thought  of  majesty  and 
power,  of  what  sun  and  rain  and  atmosphere  have  marvellously 
fashioned  from  the  dull  dark  clay,  moves  them  to  ecstasy  or 
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exaltation.  Beside  the  mountain  torrent  or  the  peaceful  meadow 
brook  their  heart-beats  do  not  vary.  Even  the  sweet  wild  flower, 
like  a  playful  child  whose  eyes  seem  but  just  to  have  left  off  look- 
ing at  the  rapturous  things  of  that  kingdom  of  which  it  is  a  like- 
ness— even  the  flower,  waiting  and  expecting  like  the  child  to  be 
loved  and  caressed,  awakens  in  them  no  tenderness.  In  them  the 
poet-soul  does  not  burst  forth  : 

"As  pausing  o'er  the  lowly  flower  I  bent, 
I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and  pent, 
Which  yet  find  room 
To  make  the  sad  earth  happier  with  their  bloom. ' ' 

They  are  spiritually  as  the  fabled  race  of  the  Heterosomati, 
which  had  eyes  only  on  one  side.  Their  lives  are  unevenly 
balanced  structures,  lacking  the  symmetry  which  can  come  only 
from  harmonious  development  of  man's  threefold  nature.  For 
them  the  spiritual  does  not  exist.  A  crafty  intellect  is  their  trans- 
cendent attribute.  Their  gleanings  in  intellectual  fields  are  valued 
by  them  only  as  a  source  of  personal  gain  and  self-aggrandizement. 
The  arboreal  altitude  of  the  growing  pine  appeals  not  to  them, 
neither  does  the  beauty,  poetry,  and  pathos  of  the  stately  mast 
and  flapping  sail  bearing  outward  from  the  harbor  through  the 
morning  mists.  Nevertheless,  they  are  higher  in  the  moral  scale 
and  more  easily  accessible  to  uplifting  influences  than  those  whom 
Wordsworth  would  have  us  awake  to  noble  raptures :  "  The  sen- 
sual in  their  sleep  of  death,  the  vacant  and  the  vain." 

Faith  in  the  Evangel  of  the  Beautiful  is  the  first  step  toward 
the  spiritual  life.  Through  beauty  must  come  the  regeneration 
of  the  earth.  Did  not  God,  even  in  the  beginning,  make  use  of 
Beauty?  We  read:  "God  made  every  tree  first  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  then  good  for  food."  The  eye  saw  the  beauty  of  the  fruit 
before  the  palate  tasted  its  sweets.  Man  was  placed  in  Eden 
where  every  tree  was  already  pleasant  to  the  eye  "  to  dress  and 
keep  it."  And  there  were  additional  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
that  man  was  made  to  conceive  and  execute. 

In  all  His  works  God  has  been  mindful  of  beauty.  He  com- 
manded that  the  Holy  Garments  for  Glory  and  Beauty  for  Aaron 
should  have  an  ornamental  hem  on  which  should  be  pomegra- 
nates— the  symbol  of  immortality — pomegranates  of  blue  and 
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purple  and  scarlet.  "  First  a  golden  bell  and  then  a  pomegranate." 
He  hath  promised  to  "  beautify  the  soul  with  salvation;"  In  the 
infinite  depths  of  space,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  divine 
harmony,  He  hath  set  the  stars  for  our  nightly  contemplation. 
"  His  flowers,"  says  Emerson,  "  are  a  proud  cissertion  that  a  ray 
of  beauty  outvalues  all  the  utilities  of  the  world."  What  but 
beaut)'  hath  made  it  possible  that  "  One  man  with  a  dream  at 
pleasure  shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown,  and  three  with  a 
song's  new  measure  can  trample  a  kingdom  down."  "  God," 
saith  the  Scripture,  "  enlighteneth  wonderfully  from  the  everlast- 
ing hills  "  They  who  dwell  in  dreams  and  songs  "afar  from  the 
dawning "  upon  the  mountain  tops  are  ever  the  Evangelists  of 
Beauty  announcing  to  their  fellow  beings  that  the  creation  is  but 
the  extemization  of  Divine  thought  and  love.  Let  them  bear 
witness  that  they  have  heard  the  voice  in  the  burning  bush  and 
have  beheld  visions  of  ineffable  and  unfading  delight.  Thus  may 
they  lift  many  from  the  mire  of  moral  apathy,  or  degradation,  and 
set  their  feet  upon  the  solid  rock  whose  equilibrium  is  sustained 
by  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Goodness.  Thus  shall  they  perfect  their 
own  lives,  for  spiritual  energies  grow  by  giving,  as  Christ  has 
plainly  shown  in  the  parable  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  No  good 
influence  is  lost ;  no  good  deed  is  vain.  Somewhere,  sometime, 
each  seed  of  love  shall  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  and  though  this 
shall  take  place  only  in  the  seclusion  of  the  heart  which  produced 
it,  it  shall  have  fulfilled  its  mission,  having  brought  spiritual 
advancement  to  a  single  soul.  "  Beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  bring  good  tidings,"  even  to  those  caring  not  to  hear. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  asserts :  "  That  pleasure  which  is  at  once 
the  most  intense,  and  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  pure,  is 
found  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful."  Plato  believed  the 
purpose  of  education  is  to  give  to  body  and  soul  all  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.  Socrates  says  :  "  When 
there  is  beauty  in  the  inward  soul,  the  inward  and  outward  man 
are  at  one."  This  is  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;  the  making  of  the 
physical  part  of  man  into  a  "  Temple  Beautiful,"  the  chaste  and 
fragrant  lily  upspringing  from  the  slime.  When  Isaiah  foretells  the 
office  of  Christ  in  the  sublime  words  characterized  by  Drummond 
as  the  programme  of  Christianity,  he  s^ys,  "  I  will  give  beauty 
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for  ashes."  Does  not  this  mean  for  the  ashes  of  sin,  the  beauty 
of  holiness  ?  For  the  ashes  of  pride,  the  beauty  of  humihty  ? 
For  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
For  the  ashes  of  indifference  and  worldliness,  the  beauty  of  spir- 
itual insight  ?  For  the  ashes  of  earthly  suffering  and  impotency, 
the  beauty  of  joy,  and  the  sea  of  glass  around  which  the  forty 
and  four  thousand  cast  down  their  golden  crowns  ?  The  beauty 
and  power  of  a  seraph,  whose  six  wide  wings  hide  from  view  all 
that  is  not  blessing,  honor,  and  glory,  and  winnow  from  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere  the  ashes  which  choke  the  spiritual  utter- 
ance, and  blind  the  spiritual  sight  ? 

Beauty  is  intuitively  discerned :  neither  reasoning  nor  sense- 
power  will  discover  it.  That  which  sees  must  be  similar  and 
kindred  to  its  object  before  it  can  see  it.  The  mind  that  would 
perceive  beauty  must  first  become  beautiful  itself  Who  would 
discover  the  divinely  beautiful  must  first  partake  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  The  expression  of  the  invisible  by  natural  signs — fra- 
grance, color,  harmony — in  tangible  form — this  is  the  garment  of 
praise,  by  which  we  recognize  Beauty,  by  means  of  which  the 
eyes  of  the  body  behold  the  things  of  the  soul.  In  nature  form,  and 
force  are  symbol  and  allegory.  Beauty  is  grace,  tenderness,  peace 
— all  three.  Poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  architecture — 
which  has  been  called  frozen  music — what  are  they  but  manifes- 
tations of  beauty,  and  "  the  very  head  and  crown  of  all  that  man 
has  ever  achieved,"  the  most  lasting  and  stable  things  in  the 
world's  history?  Art  is  subjective,  without  limitation;  science 
objective,  limited,  controlled  by  conditions,  and  climaxes  of  con- 
ditions. The  satisfaction  of  an  inventor  is  not  so  high  an  emo- 
tion as  that  felt  by  an  artist  or  a  poet  in  the  completed  picture  or 
poem.  The  one  is  a  triumph  of  intellect  merely,  the  other  a 
soul-victory.  Art  is  but  revealed  beauty.  It  is  man's  most 
potent  expression  of  the  threefold  connection  of  sense,  intellect, 
and  spirit.  It  is  a  fulfilling  of  a  Divine  command :  "  But  bless 
ye  God,  and  publish  all  His  wonderful  works." 

"  How  far  a  little  candle  throws  its  light,  so  shines  a  good  deed 
in  a  naughty  world."  Have  you  spiritual  insight  ?  Have  you 
read  and  understood  the  message  of  divine  love  written  in  nature's 
apocalypse  of  the  Beautiful  ?     Arise,  publish  it,  let  your  feet  be 
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swift  upon  the  mountains,  that  all  may  hear,  and  incomprehensi- 
bility and  darkness  fall  from  humanity,  as  the  o'erwom  garment 
from  one  about  to  be  clothed  in  new  and  shining  raiment.  Let 
your  light  shine  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  so  shall  you 
"  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain,"  and  "  arouse  the  sensual  from  the 
sleep  of  death."  Even  though  the  direct  lesson  may  often  be  as 
naught,  thou  canst  "  attune  the  lethargic  souls  to  high  states  of 
feeling."  "  The  true  artist,"  says  Emerson,  "  has  the  world  for 
his  pedestal."  Be  thou  that  artist,  making  all  things  serve  thy 
purpose.  Say  unto  the  unmerciful  the  words  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis :  "  If,  indeed,  thy  heart  were  right,  then  would  every 
creature  be  to  thee  a  mirror  of  life  and  a  book  of  holy  doctrine." 
Then  how  great  thy  joy  to  see  him  lay  aside  the  grievous  scourge 
of  cruelty  and  bear  within  his  hands  only  the  white  lily  of  love. 
Then  shall  he  say  with  Cowper,  "  I  would  not  count  upon  my  list 
of  friends  the  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 
Establish  the  reign  of  beauty  of  conduct.  Epictetus  says  :  "  You 
shall  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  State,  if  you  shall  raise  not 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  but  the  souls  of  the  citizens." 

You,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  Love  and  Beauty  have  been 
made  known,  say  unto  your  erring  brother  :  "  Live  unto  the  dignity 
of  thy  nature,  and  let  it  not  be  disputable  at  last  whether  thou 
hast  been  a  man ;  or,  since  thou  art  a  composition  of  both  man 
and  beast,  how  thou  hast  predominantly  spent  thy  time  to  state 
the  denomination."  Let  every  human  being  make  sure  that  his 
body  is  the  Temple  Beautiful  of  the  Living  God. 

Physical  cleanliness  is  conducive  to  spiritual  purity,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  it  is  an  essential  concomitant.  Says  St.  Paul, 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order," — decently,  that  is, 
in  a  clean  and  beautiful  manner. 

Let  children  hear  the  gospel  of  the  Beautiful.  Childhood 
itself  is  beautiful.  True,  there  may  be  inhented  tendencies  to 
evil.  If  so,  hasten  while  yet  the  heart  is  pure,  and  the  mind  un- 
ravaged  by  the  worm  of  moral  corruption,  to  show  unto  the  little 
ones  whom  Christ  hath  likened  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  just,  pure,  of  good  report,  and  by  so 
doing  give  unto  them  the  Evangel  of  Beauty. 

Chicago,  III.  Mary  Grant  O'Sheridan. 
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THE  ORATORIO. 

Cardinal  Newman's  Dream  of  Gerontius  in  Mr.  Edward 
Elgar's  masterly  musical  setting  has  been  lately  produced  in  New 
York.  The  poem  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  transformation 
into  Oratorio,  and  after  it  had  been  successfully  performed  at 
Ratisbon  it  began  to  be  better  appreciated  in  England  than  seemed 
at  first  likely,  though  it  had  been  composed  expressly  for  the 
Birmingham  Musical  Festival  of  1900. 

But  the  fact  of  Mr.  Elgar's  giving  a  new  appreciation  to  the 
Cardinal's  composition  is  not  unlikely  to  have  a  wider  influence. 
It  suggests  a  more  popular  use  of  music  in  setting  forth  doctrinal 
topics  than  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  days  when  St.  Philip  Neri 
first  introduced  the  Oratorio  for  this  very  purpose. 

For  some  years  past  the  Fathers  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory 
have  made  efforts  to  revive  in  the  devotional  service  at  their 
church  (which  is  the  site  of  the  new  Memorial  Church  now  build- 
ing in  honor  of  the  late  Cardinal)  this  peculiar  form  of  musical 
prayer.^ 

The  present  generation  knows  only  the  later  and  considerably 
secularized  form  of  this  style  of  sacred  music,  as  we  have  it  in 
"  The  Passion  "  and  "  Christmas  Oratorio  "  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
or  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  Beethoven's 
"  Mount  Olivet,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Elias,"  and  Gounod's  "  Re- 
demption," or  "  Mors  et  Vita."  But  these  charming  and  elevating 
works  are  merely  artistic  developments  of  the  Laudi  written  by 
Palestrina  and  Animuccia  to  accompany  the  spiritual  exercises 
introduced  by  St.  Philip.  The  lovable  patron  saint  of  the  Roman 
youth  was  fond  of  music  and  knew  how  to  employ  its  sweet 
enticements,  because  he  felt  that  through  it  "  ineffable  gladness 
and  gentleness  and  grace  "  could  be  imparted  to  piety.  "  Take 
away  from  the  saint  his  delight  in  music,"  writes  Cardinal  Cape- 

'  We  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Elgar  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
owes  the  inspiration  of  his  great  work  to  the  Fathers  of  Edgbaston,  who  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  the  saintly  and  wondrously  gifted  founder  of  their  house — the  truth-  and 
music-loving  Cardinal.  We  learn  that  he  recently  sent  the  original  MS.  score,  beau- 
ifiilly  bound,  as  a  gift  to  the  priests  of  the  Oratory.  The  volume  bears,  as  also  does, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  the  score  republished  by  Novello,  on  its  front  leaf,  the  letters 
A.  M.  D.  G. 
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celatro  in  his  biography,  "  and  you  leave  his  image  despoiled  of 
much  of  its  winning  beauty." 

That  this  spirit  of  sacred  joy  peculiar  to  the  school  of  St. 
Philip  may  be  effectually  revived  through  the  same  means  which 
he  employed  to  draw  it  forth,  has  been  in  great  part  demonstrated 
at  the  English  Oratory.  Father  Eaton's  book  of  Oratorios  re- 
cently published  by  the  London  "  Catholic  Truth  Society  "  is  not 
only  a  proof  of  this,  but  at  the  same  time  shows  the  way  in 
which  it  may  be  done  by  others.  The  plan  presented  in  this  manual 
is  to  describe,  by  a  series  of  motets  strung  together  and  selected 
from  various  sources,  some  subject  or  mystery  of  faith  in  its 
various  aspects,  leaving  to  the  preacher  who  presides  over  the 
exercises  the  task  of  driving  home  the  lesson  of  music. 

Let  us  take  by  way  of  illustration  one  of  the  twelve  Oratorios 
which  Father  Eaton  presents  as  specimens  in  his  small  volume. 
For  instance,  the  Oratorio  on  the  House  of  God.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  Oratorio  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  chief  features  of 
the  interior  of  a  Catholic  church.  On  entering  we  at  once  feel 
that  this  is  "  no  other  but  the  House  of  God,"  conscious  as  we 
are  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  we  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  "  How 
lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  ! " 

The  organ  prelude  ends  in  an  intonation  of  Guilmant's  Quant 
dilecta  tabernaada  tua,  Domine  (motet  for  four  voices).  Then  the 
Christian  is  reminded  of  the  principal  features  with  which  he  is 
familiar  within  the  House  of  God.  As  our  attention  is  fixed  on 
the  Baptismal  Font  near  the  entrance  of  the  church  where  we 
were  regenerated  and  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
choir  takes  up  the  elevating  strains  of  Se well's  Vidi  aquani  egre- 
dientem.  We  then  move  along  toward  the  front,  and  as  we  pass 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  symbolic  expression  of  the  Christian's 
sorrowful  pilgrimage  on  earth,  a  tenor  solo  with  alternating  chorus 
chants  Fac  me  tecum  pie  flere,  from  the  Cantata  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  by  Dwrak.  Reaching  the  pulpit,  we  are  reminded  of 
Isaias*  words :  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  hills  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  and  preacheth  peace ! "  by  the  singing 
of  the  motet  Quam  pulchri  sunt  pedes,  from  Gounod's  "  Redemp- 
tion." Thus  the  devotion  continues,  halting  at  the  altar  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  and  of  St.  Joseph,  stopping  for  a  moment  at  the 
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Confessional  to  reflect  on  its  saving  power  in  Hummel's  consoling 
strains  Quodquod  in  orbe  revinxeris,  until  we  reach  the  high 
altar,  where  the  Centre  of  our  worship  dwells.  Here  the  choir 
or  the  whole  congregation  chant  the  Tantuni  Ergo.  Then  follows 
the  sermon  on  the  subject  of  The  Beauty  of  God's  House,  or 
some  kindred  topic. 

The  remaining  eleven  themes  which  Father  Eaton  has  se- 
lected for  illustration  of  this  work  are  on  The  Creator  and  Crea- 
ture, The  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  The  Life  of  our  Lord,  The 
Passion,  The  Church,  The  Blessed  Sacrament,  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Life  after  Death,  The  Virtue  of  Charity, 
The  Life  and  Virtues  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  A  printed  sheet  serving 
as  libretto  is  given  to  those  attending  the  services,  so  that  they 
may  easily  become  familiar  with  the  train  of  thought  that  leads 
the  devotion. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  this  sort  of  devotion  is  not 
only  attractive,  but  is  also  of  great  practical  and  instructive  value 
if  properly  conducted.  "  To  produce  an  Oratorio  in  this  fashion," 
says  the  author  in  the  Preface,  "  has  many  advantages.  It 
enriches  the  repertoire  of  the  choir;  it  stimulates  the  zeal  and 
interest  of  its  members ;  and  the  occasion  brings  together  a  large 
number  of  people."  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  who  attended 
these  devotions,  testifies  to  their  impressive  character.  "  My 
own  feeling,"  he  writes,  "  was  that  we  were  assisting,  not  at  a 
musical  entertainment,  but  at  a  religious  function.  The  mysterious 
truths  of  faith  were  set  before  us  in  the  inspired  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  the  Church's  Liturgy ;  and  classical  music,  as 
expressive  and  appropriate  as  could  be  found,  was  selected  and 
composed  for  the  setting.  But  the  theme  dominated,  as  it  was 
meant  to  do ;  the  music  was  subsidiary,  and  served  as  a  medium 
of  expression  to  the  theme ;  thus  our  minds  were  lifted  heaven- 
wards, and  our  hearts  were  stirred  with  unearthly  emotions  by 
turns  of  joy  and  praise,  of  thanksgiving  and  supplication.  This 
was  a  marked  feature  of  those  Oratorios  at  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  assist.  So  much  so  that  when  the  music  ceased  and 
gave  place  to  the  spoken  word,  one  felt  that  the  preacher's  task 
was  half  done ;  for  the  mind  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  outer 
world,  and  occupied  with  spiritual  things,  and  thus  was  better  dis- 
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posed   to   attend   to  the    central   truth  to    be  proposed  by  the 
preacher." 

We  imagine  that  the  talent  in  many  a  cloistered  home  where 
music  and  prayer  go  hand  in  hand  could  find  new  ways  of  car- 
rying out  the  suggestions  of  dear  St.  Philip  and  his  sons  of  the 
Oratory. 

THE  SPEIM-TIME  EOGATIONS. 

During  the  present  month  (April  25)  occur  the  Rogations  of 
St.  Mark.  The  procession  and  the  chanting  of  the  Litany  of  All 
Saints  in  parish  churches  on  this  day  were,  according  to  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  introduced  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  being 
elected  Pope  whilst  a  frightful  pestilence  was  raging  in  Rome 
(due  to  inundations  of  the  Tiber),  ordered,  immediately  upon  his 
accession,  that  public  supplication  should  be  made  in  all  churches 
to  implore  the  Divine  Mercy  against  the  scourge.  As  similar 
diseases,  brought  on  by  the  spring  rains,  were  threatening  different 
countries  periodically,  the  devotion  became  a  fixed  and  universal 
practice.  It  was  later  on  set  down  in  the  annual  liturgical  obser- 
vances of  the  Roman  Sacramentaries,  and  thus  adopted  through- 
out the  entire  Church. 

Some  liturgical  writers  connect  the  observance  of  the  Roga- 
tions with  the  feast  of  St.  Mark,  on  which  it  regularly  occurs,  as  if 
the  celebration  owed  its  origin  to  the  Saint  or  to  the  Venetian  See 
which  sought  to  honor  its  patron  by  some  such  special  devotion. 
But  this  is  unlikely,  since  the  Rogations  antedate  the  institution 
of  St.  Mark  as  a  feast  in  the  Calendar.  Moreover,  the  Roga- 
tions are  fixed  in  the  liturgy,  and  are  celebrated  on  this  day  even 
when  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  is  to  be  transferred — if,  for  example, 
its  date  were  to  occur  during  the  Easter  Octave.  Only  when  Ro- 
gation day  falls  upon  Easter  Sunday  are  the  Litanies  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  following  Tuesday. 

Moretti  {Dissert,  de  Fest^  states  that  the  celebration  was  intro- 
duced as  a  permanent  devotion  to  mark  St.  Peter's  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Roman  See.  There  are  various  other  conjectures ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  one  purpose  of  the  liturgical  celebration  is 
to  avert  the  evils  threatened  by  the  destructive  elements  of  nature, 
and  April  25,  the  first  day  of  the  year  which  can  never  occur 
before  Easter,  is  chosen  as  a  most  fitting  date. 
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SYMBOLISM  or  THE  PASCHAL  CANDLE. 
The  Paschal  Candle,  writes  the  author  of  Ancient  English  Holy 
Week  Ceremonial,  is  full  of  symbolic  meaning.  Unlighted,  it  is 
figurative  of  Christ's  death  and  repose  in  the  tomb,  and  when 
lighted,  it  is  a  type  of  the  splendor  and  glory  of  His  Resurrec- 
tion. In  the  wick  is  seen  an  emblem  of  the  human  spirit  of 
Christ ;  in  the  wax,  the  pure  product  of  "  cleanly  bees,"  is  the 
type  of  His  Body  found  in  the  pure  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
in  the  halo  of  the  great  flame  is  shown  His  Divinity.  The  light- 
ing of  it  exhibits  the  grace  and  doctrine  which  Christ  came  upon 
earth  to  diffuse ;  the  new  fire,  struck  from  a  flint,  represents  the 
"  rock  which  was  Christ " ;  the  fire  produced,  the  Holy  Ghost; 
just  as  the  taper  prefigured  our  Lord  and  expressed  the  column  of 
fire  preceding  Israel  in  its  wanderings  ;  and  the  new  fire  kindled,  the 
Gospel — the  new  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  five  grains  of  incense 
inserted  are  in  memory  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  our  Lord,  as  also 
of  the  spices  (the  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes)  in  which  His  pure 
Body  was  embalmed.  All  the  tapers,  previously  extinguished, 
are  lighted  from  the  new  fire,  because  our  Lord,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  His  disciples,  and  showing  them  His  Hands  and  His 
Side,  breathed  on  them,  and  said :  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  ^ 


THE  CRYSTAL  PEOCESSIONAL  CEOSS. 

In  many  old  churches  of  mediaeval  times  there  are  records  of 
crystal  processional  crosses.  One  such  is  still  preserved  at  Maes- 
tricht.  It  is  made  of  semi-transparent  rock  crystal,  "  which  in  the 
sunlight  flashes  up  and  shines  like  fire."  These  crosses  were  used 
instead  of  metal  processional  leaders  in  the  spring  processions  be- 
tween Easter  and  Ascension,  and  they  symbolize  the  beauty  of  the 
risen  and  transfigured  Saviour.  Hence  they  were  very  often  most 
beautifully  decorated  with  precious  gems.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  beryl  or  chalcedony.  Thus  we  read  in  the  old  church 
records  of  Westminster  Abbey  an  account  of  the  mending  of  "  three 
sides  of  a  broken  crosse  of  birralle,"  also  of  the  purchase  of 
"  a  crosse  of  chalcedony." 


^  Henry  John  Feasy ;  Ancient  English  Holy  Week  Ceremonial,  p.  232. 
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WHEN  IS  THE  PASCHAL  OANDLE  LIGHTED  ? 

The  Paschal  Candle  is  lighted,  according  to  the  prescription 
of  the  Rubrics,  at  the  solemn  services  of  Mass  and  Vespers  on 
all  the  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation  within  the  Paschal 
season — this  means  also  at  low  Mass,  if  it  be  the  parochial  or  prin- 
cipal Mass  of  the  church  or  community ;  also  on  Easter  Monday 
and  Tuesday  and  Low  Saturday  where  the  solemn  functions  of 
the  liturgy  are  carried  out. 

It  is  not  lighted  during  Solemn  Mass,  if  celebrated  in  violet  or 
black ;  nor  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  unless  in 
conjunction  with  Solemn  Mass  or  Vespers. 

It  is  extinguished  on  Ascension  Thursday  after  the  first  Gospel 
of  the  Mass ;  and  is  then  removed,  to  be  used  again  on  the  Vigil 
of  Pentecost  for  the  Blessing  of  the  Baptismal  Font. 


THE  ANGELUS  AND  THE  "  EEGINA  OOELI." 
{In  Lent  and  Paschal  Time) 

The  noonday  Angelus  on  Saturdays  in  Lent  is  said  standing, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  kneeling  during  other  seasons  of  the 
year  (S.  Congr.  Indulg.,  May  20,  1896). 

In  Paschal  time  the  Regina  Cocli  is  said  standing  in  place  of 
the  Angelus,  although  those  who  do  not  know  the  Regina  Coeli, 
with  the  prescribed  prayer,  gain  the  usual  indulgences  by  reciting 
the  Angelus. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  at  noon  on  Saturday 
before  Trinity  Sunday  (which  day  concludes  the  Paschal  season 
in  its  wider  acceptation),  it  is  proper  to  recite  the  Regifia  Coeli  or 
the  Angelus.  The  Sacred  Congregation  answered  the  question 
(May  20,  1896),  saying  that  the  Regina  Coeli  is  the  proper  devo- 
tion, since  the  Easter  season  terminates  with  Vespers,  that  is,  after 
midday. 

THE  FIGUEE  OF  THE  CROSS  IN  THE  "  VIA  OEUOIS." 
Qu.  A  set  of  the  ' '  Stations  of  the  Cross ' '  were  shown  me  recently, 
copied,  I  believe,  after  an  original  by  Feuerstein.     In  these  pictures 
our  Saviour  is  represented  witli  the  Greek  cross  T,  instead  of  the  cus- 
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tomary  Latin  figure  ■\  .  I  should  like  to  know  whether  from  a  litur- 
gical point  of  view  there  can  be  any  objection  to  the  canonical  erec- 
tion of  this  set  which  differs  from  our  traditional  form. 

A.  J.  S. 

Resp.  The  figure  of  the  Greek  cross  in  pictorial  representa- 
tions having  the  purpose  of  devotion  or  meditation  has  nothing 
objectionable  in  it.  The  Church  (Latin)  uses  the  Latin  form  of 
the  cross  as  a  sacramental ;  hence  in  Hturgical  acts  and  blessings 
that  form  is  prescribed  and  obligatory.  But  the  images  of  the 
Stations  are  purely  suggestive  of  the  fact  of  the  Passion,  and 
have  a  devotional  purpose  to  help  the  imagination  toward  realiz- 
ing this  fact.  A  Catholic  might  make  his  Via  Cruets  in  a  Greek 
church,  if  the  stations  therein  were  canonically  erected,  and  he 
would  gain  the  indulgences  just  as  he  would  in  a  Latin  church. 
Furthermore,  the  precise  form  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  not  known, 
and  the  Greek  form  has  its  historical  claim  on  quite  as  safe  ground 
as  the  Latin.  St.  Helena  found  the  Cross ;  but  how  the  two  beams 
were  originally  joined  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  probably 
because  the  Christians  of  earlier  days  were  less  concerned  with 
the  form  than  with  the  fact,  and  they  honored  the  sacred  relic  in- 
different to  what  a  critical  posterity  might  wish  to  know. 


CALENDAR  FOR  APRIL. 

[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar. 

H'ednesday  i. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  black,  or  any  other  color  for 
Votive  Masses.  (The  privileged  Votive  Mass  for  the  day  is  ot 
St.  Joseph,  with  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial. ) 

Thursday  2. — St.  Francis of  Paula.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  ot 
the  Mass. 

Friday  3.  —Seven  Dolors  B.  V.  M.  Double  Major.  Mass —  (found 
in  the  Proper  of  the  Missal  at  the  end  of  March)  White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Preface  of  the 
B.  V.  M. ,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 

Saturday  4. — St.  Isidore,  B.  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — White  ;  Glo- 
ria, Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Ferial  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass. 
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N.  B. — During  the  following  week  all  votive  and  private 
Masses  for  the  dead  are  prohibited,  as  also  the  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  titular  feasts,  excepting  only  funeral  Masses  in  die  obitus 
sen  depositionis. 

Sunday  3. — Palm  Sunday.  Double  I  Class.  Blessing  of  the  Palms 
before  the  Parochial  Mass.  Mass — Violet ;  one  Prayer  as  in  the 
Missal.  The  Passion  is  read  before  the  Gospel  of  the  day  ;  no 
Gloria,  Credo ;  Preface  of  the  Cross ;  Benedicamus  Domino. 
The  last  Gospel  of  the  Mass  before  which  the  Palms  have  been 
blessed  is  the  usual  Gospel  of  St.  John,  "  In  principio."  In  all 
other  Masses  the  last  Gospel  is  that  which  is  ordinarily  recited  in 
the  Blessing  of  Palms. 

Monday  6. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Second  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope.  Benedicamus  Domino  instead  of  Ite  Miss  a  est. 
Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  of  St.  Xystus,  Pope. 

Tuesday  7.— Ferial.  Mass — Violet;  Second  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope.  Benedicamus  Domino.  Roman  Order — Second 
Prayer  of  St.  Celestine,  Pope.  The  "Passion"  is  read  at 
Mass  before  the  Gospel. 

Wednesday  8. — Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  Second  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope.  Benedicamus  Domino.  The  '*  Passion"  is  read  at 
the  Mass  before  the  Gospel.  (In  Dioceses  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Wheeling :  Third  Prayer  for  the  Bishop,  Anniversary  of  Conse- 
cration.) 

N.  B. — On  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday, 
priests  are  not  permitted  to  celebrate  Low  Masses,  except  by  spe- 
cial permission  from  the  Ordinary  or  by  Indult  from  the  Holy 
See  in  particular  cases,  such  as  is  frequently  given  to  Religious 
Communities  whose  members  are  cloistered,  and  hence  pre- 
vented from  going  to  the  parish  church  for  the  reception  of  Holy 
Communion,  etc. 

Thursday  g. — Holy  Thursday.  Double  I  Class.  Mass — White;  Glo- 
ria, One  Prayer,  Credo,  Pref  of  the  Cross.  The  Crucifix  on 
the  altar  is  veiled  in  white,  but  only  during  the  time  of  Mass. 
After  the  Mass  the  altar  is  stripped  of  all  ornaments,  except  the 
Crucifix  and  six  candlesticks. 

Friday  10. — Good  Friday.  Double  I  Class.  Mass — Black.  Com- 
munion is  not  given  on  this  day,  except  to  the  dying  as  Viaticum. 

Saturday  11. — Holy  Saturday.  Double  I  Class.  Mass — White. 
To-day  the  Paschal  Candle  and  the  Baptismal    Font   in  parish 
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churches  are  blessed  before  the  parochial  Mass.  There  is  no  In- 
troit,  Offertory,  or  Credo  in  the  Mass,  but  the  Psalm  **Judica," 
with  the  doxology,  begins  the  Mass  as  usual.  At  the  Gloria  the 
violet  cloths  covering  the  images  in  the  church  are  removed,  and 
the  bells  and  the  organ  are  sounded  joyfully.  There  is  but  one 
Prayer ;  Pref.  of  Easter.  No  Agnus  Dei.  The  Ite  Missa  est  is 
followed  by  the  solemn  chant  of  Alleluia  (twice). 

The  antiphon  Regina  Coeli,  said  standing,  takes  the  place  of 
the  "Ave  Regina"  in  concluding  Vespers  and  other  Canonical 
Hours.  It  also  takes  the  place  of  the  ' '  Angelus  ;  ' '  but  those 
who  do  not  know  the  Regina  Coeli  by  memory,  gain  the  usual  In- 
dulgences by  reciting  the  "Angelus"  (privately,  or  in  congre- 
gation). 
Sunday  12. — Easter  Sunday.  Double  I  Class  with  privileged  Octave. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Paschal  Preface.  Ite  Missa  est. 
Alleluia,  Alleluia — at  all  Masses  during  the  entire  Octave. 

N.  B. — In  place  of  the  Asperges  and  Miserere,  the  antiphon 
Vidi  aquam,  with  the  Ps.  Confitemini,  is  chanted  at  the  Aspersion 
before  the  parochial  Mass. 

Votive  and  Requiem  Masses  are  forbidden  during  the  week 
except   for   fimerals ;  and  even  these  are  prohibited  on  Easter 
Sunday. 
Monday  ij. — Of   the    Octave.     Double    I    Class.     Mass — White; 

Gloria,  Credo,  Prayer,  etc.,  as  in  the  Missal. 
Tuesday  14. — Of  the  Octave.     Double  I  Class.     Mass — White,  as  in 

the  Missal. 
Wednesday  i^. — OftheOctave.    Semidouble.    Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer   for  the  Church  or  the  Pope,  Credo,  as  in  the 
Missal. 
Thursday  16. — OftheOctave.     Semidouble.     Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the  Pope,  Credo,  as  in   the 
Missal.     Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  of  St.  Benedict  Labre. 
Friday  ly. — Of  the    Octave.     Semidouble.     Mass — White;    Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the  Pope,  Credo,  the  rest  as  in 
the    Missal.     England — Second   Prayer   of  St.    Stephen,    Third 
Prayer  of  St.  Anicetus^. 
Saturday  18. — OftheOctave.     Semidouble.     Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the  Pope,  Credo,  the  rest  as  in 
the  Missal. 
Sunday  zp. — ^Low  Sunday.     Double.     Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo, 
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Paschal  Preface  (not  Communicantes^ .  Ite  Missa  est  without 
Alleluia.  (In  Dioceses  of  Buffalo,  Wilmington,  Tucson,  and 
Boise  City :  Second  Prayer  for  Bishop,  Anniversary  of  Election 
and  Consecration. )  Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  of  St.  Leo 
IX.     England — Second  Prayer  of  St.  Elphegus. 

End  of  the  Closed  Season. 

N.  B. — Solemn  marriages  may  be  celebrated  after  this. 
In  all  the  Masses,  except  Requiems,  two  Alleluias  are  added 
at  the  Introit,  one  at  the  Offertory  and  Communion  Prayers. 

Monday  20. — St.  Leo,  P.  Doctor  (translated  from  April  nth).  Doable. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Credo. 

Tuesday  21. — St.  AnsellQ,  Doctor.  Donble.  J/ajj— White ;  Gloria, 
Credo. 

Wednesday  22. — SS.  Soter  and  Caius.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  ' '  Concede, ' '  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope.     Roman  Order — Double. 

Thursday  23. — St.  Gteorge,  M.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  "Concede,"  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the 
Pope.     England — ^Double  I  Class  with  Octave,  Credo. 

Friday  24. — St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmaringen,  M.  Double.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria.  England — Second  Prayer  St.  George,  Third  Prayer 
St.  Mellitus. 

To-morrow  the  Rogation  Litanies  (All  Saints)  are  recited, 
usually  after  Mass,  to  obtain  protection  against  the  destructive 
elements  of  nature  which  war  upon  man  because  of  his  offences 
against  his  Creator. 

Saturday  25. — St.  Mark,  Evang.  Double  I  Class.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  in  the  parochial  Mass,  of  the  Rogation, 
Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles.  In  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  and 
Belleville,  Third  Prayer  for  the  Bishop,  Anniversary  of  Conse- 
cration. 

Sunday  2d.— Second  Sunday  after  Easter.  Semidouble.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Cletus  and  Marcellinus,  Third  Prayer 
"Concede,"  Credo.  Roman  Order — SS.  Cletus  and  Marcel- 
linus, P.  M.  Double.  Mass — Red  ;  Credo,  Paschal  Preface  and 
Gospel  of  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is 
transferred.  In  Dioceses  of  Hartford  and  Pittsburg,  Anniversary 
of  Cathedral  Dedication.  Double  I  Class.  Gloria,  Second 
Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Credo,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of 
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Mass.     England — Some  dioceses  celebrate  Our  Lady  of  Good 

Counsel.     Double  Major. 
Monday  27. — St.  Turibius.     Double.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria.     Eng- 
land— St.  Egbert.     Semidouble.    Second  Prayer  of  St.  George, 

Third  Prayer  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
Tuesday  28. — St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.    Double.    Mass — White;  Gloria. 

England — Second   Prayer  of  St.   George,   Third  Prayer  of  St. 

Vi  talis. 
Wednesday  2g. — St.  Peter,  Martyr.     Double.     Mass — Red  ;  Gloria. 
Thursday  30. — St.    Catherine    of    Siena.     Double.     Mass — White  ; 

Gloria.     Roman  Order — Double  II  Class. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purposes  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead,  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc. ,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of 
local  feasts  not  celebrated   elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 
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(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

(/^)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

{c  )  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

\d^  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

((f)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  i.  <?.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI. ,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI. ,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 
The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( 1 )  feast  of  our  Lord ; 

(2)  Double  of  the  I  Class  ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls'. 

This  Mass  {Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 


Criticisms  and  f^otes* 


THE  YOUNG  OHEISTIAN  TEACHER  ENOOUEAGED ;  or,  Objections 
to  Teaching  Answered.  "With  an  Introduction  by  the  Eight  Eer.  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  111.  By  B.  G.  G.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    1903.    Pp.  381. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  this  volume  as  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  much-needed  store  of  Catholic  pedagogical  literature.  The 
scope,  as  well  as  the  character,  of  the  book  demands,  however,  special 
consideration. 

It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  most  trying  among 
the  nobler  vocations  of  life  is  that  of  teacher  of  youth.  A  successful 
educator — that  is,  one  whose  influence  upon  the  child  remains  as  a 
guiding  motive  throughout  later  life — requires  not  only  careful  prepara- 
tion in  pedagogics,  a  gentle  disposition,  and  habit  of  self-control,  but 
above  all  this  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  cannot  be  outworn  by 
fatigue,  discouragement,  through  seeming  failure  and  ingratitude,  or 
opposition.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  teacher  who  takes  up  the  profes- 
sion of  instructor  with  a  view  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  to  advance  him- 
self in  a  secular  career,  or  even  from  a  desire  to  be  useful.  But  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  choice  of  work  is  limited  to  what  is  of  tem^ 
poral  interest  to  the  teacher.  He  will  lay  down,  if  he  can,  the  burden 
when  it  becomes  irksome,  he  will  evade  the  responsibility  which  is 
not  in  some  measure  a  guarantee  of  personal  satisfaction  to  himself. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  Religious  who  pledges  himself  to  the 
most  arduous  career  of  teaching  by  denying  himself  in  advance  that 
satisfaction  which  becomes  to  the  secular  teacher  in  most  cases  the 
principal  motive  for  embracing  the  office.  A  Brother  or  a  Sister 
of  the  Christian  Schools  will  take  up  the  task  of  instructing  the  young 
without  hopes  for  their  own  earthly  pleasure  or  gain  in  its  pursuit. 
They  may  earn  the  joys  of  impartmg  knowledge,  the  gratitude  of 
pupil  or  parent,  the  satisfaction  of  having  trained  men  and  women, 
whose  influence  they  recognize  later  on  in  society  ;  but  these  are  but 
the  indications  of  a  victory  which  does  not  dispense  them  from  fight- 
ing on,  despite  of  wounds  and  privations,  in  order  that  fresh  regions 
of  conquest  for  the  common  benefit  may  be  opened  to  a  new  genera- 
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tion,  in  whose  enjoyment  and  honor  they  will  only  have  part  as  look- 
ers-on when  the  days  of  action  are  spent. 

There  are  few  men  that  require,  and  as  a  rule  possess,  such  heroic 
temper  of  soul  as  the  * '  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, ' '  whose 
day  is  labor,  whose  valor  is  tested  by  the  rule  of  obedience  and  the 
silence  that  sustains  discouragement  with  a  pleasant  face. 

Now  the  present  volume  is  written  by  one  who  knew  the  hardships 
and  temptations  of  this  life  of  teaching  and  who  could  also  estimate 
properly  the  value  of  self-conquest  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  education, 
and  who  realized  that  only  educators  like  the  sons  of  De  La  Salle,  or 
of  De  Paul,  or  of  Fourrier  could  secure  our  growing  youth  against  the 
seductions  of  modem  infidelity  and  systematized  self-indulgence.  It 
is  more  than  thirty-five  years  since  Brother  Exuperien  published  his 
treatise  for  young  teachers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  members  of  La 
Salle  Order,  in  which  he  set  forth  what  he  called  "motives  of  encour- 
agement ' '  to  persevere  in  the  noble  task  which  the  men  of  the  Insti- 
tute had  taken  up  as  novices.  He  meets  in  detail  all  the  objections, 
grouped  under  some  twenty  distinct  heads,  which  present  themselves 
to  the  teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  children.  The  youthful  faults  of 
the  class-room,  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  zeal,  the  want  of  encour- 
agement and  appreciation,  the  slight  proportion  of  apparent  succfess, 
the  annoyances  of  community  life,  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  rule 
which  often  seemingly  prevent  the  teacher  from  pursuing  his  favorite 
ideals  and  improving  his  own  mind — these  are  difficulties  which  are 
real  and  which  the  author  discusses  with  frankness  and  prudence. 
He  points  his  reasonings  by  frequent  illustration  and  appeals  to  the 
experience  of  recognized  authority  in  order  to  show  how,  what  may 
seem  a  lack  of  success  in  the  teacher's  work  is  often  the  most  decided, 
although  hardly  perceptible  progress.  Education  is  not  an  upbuild- 
ing from  mere  inert  and  crude  elements ;  it  is  the  fostering  of  a  living 
growth,  and  like  all  organic  development  it  is  slow  and  mysterious,  yet 
with  the  promise  in  its  germs  of  hundredfold  fruit. 

The  translator,  a  leading  educator  in  the  band  of  our  Christian 
Brothers,  has  done  his  work  all  the  more  faithfully  in  that  he  did  not 
adhere  to  a  literal  rendering  of  the  original.  Indeed,  apart  from  its 
general  scope  and  method,  the  volume  is  quite  original.  Its  usefulness 
might  be  seriously  questioned  had  the  author  been  less  free  in  assum- 
ing the  American  standpoint  which  has  to  deal  with  difficulties  and 
conditions  quite  other  than  those  that  beset  the  educator  of  the  French 
youth,  for  whom  Brother  Exuperien  had  written.     The  purpose  of  the 
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volume  is  practical,  and  hence  it  must  view  things  in  their  objectivity; 
thus  only  can  it  fulfil  its  mission  which,  as  the  American  author  who 
modestly  conceals  his  identity  states,  is  "to  guide  and  console  the 
young  Christian  teacher  who  may  be  tempted  to  succumb  to  the 
difficulties  which  he  must  needs  overcome  in  the  performance  of  his 
arduous  functions." 

Bishop  Spalding,  himself  a  teacher,  as  familiar  with  the  scholastic 
as  with  the  culturing  elements  of  true  education,  and  a  student  of  the 
practical  issues  of  life,  albeit  not  dead  to  the  poetic  side  of  it,  intro- 
duces the  volume  with  these  words  : 

"There  breathes  through  its  pages  a  serene  confidence  in  the 
absolute  worth  of  the  work  which  our  schobls  are  doing.  It  is  more 
than  an  encouragement — it  is  an  inspiration.  The  author  makes  us 
understand  and  feel  that  the  religious  teacher's  vocation  is  a  divine 
calling — a  permanent  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  Christ  for  the 
enlightenment,  the  purification  and  salvation  of  the  world.  His  appeal 
is  to  the  highest  in  man,  to  the  soul  which  lives  not  on  bread  alone, 
but  on  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God.  The 
book  is  full  of  cheer,  courage  and  hope.  It  is  not  a  pedagogical 
treatise,  a  collection  of  rules,  formulas  and  precepts.  It  is  the  utter- 
ance of  piety,  fervor  and  love.  It  is  replete  with  the  spirit  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  of  those  who  have  known  Him 
best  and  followed  most  closely  in  His  footsteps,  It  is  unlike  any 
other  book  in  English.  It  is  something  of  which  thousands  of  our 
Catholic  teachers  have  felt  the  need.  It  will  become  for  them  a  vade 
mecum,  a  manual  to  which  they  may  turn  again  and  again  for  light 
and  strength." 

THE  LIFE  OP  ST,  PHILIP  NERI,  Apostle  of  Eome,  aaid  Founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  From  the  Italian  of  Father  Baoci  of  the 
Eoman  Oratory.  New  and  revised  edition.  Edited  by  Frederick  Igna- 
tius Antrobus,  of  the  London  Oratory,  Two  volumes.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.    1903. 

The  Oratorian  Fathers  at  Birmingham  have  in  their  church  a 
beautiful  old  picture  of  the  holy  Founder  of  their  Institute,  which 
represents  him  as  a  little  boy  before  an  image  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  It  is  so  sweetly  innocent  in  feature  of  face  and  attitude  that 
we  are  instinctively  drawn  to  claim  it  as  the  childish  effigy  of  "  Pippo 
buono."  And  the  charm  of  that  innocent  goodness  which  strikes  us 
in  the  child,  under  the  Florentine  roof  of  his  parents,  remained  with 
the  Saint  through  all  his  life,  and  breathes  forth  from  every  page  of 
his  biography.  We  have  a  faithful  portrait  of  him  by  one  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples.  Father  Anthony  Gallonio,  and  another  containing 
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much  supplementary  matter  by  P.  Girolamo  Barnabei.  These  two 
accounts  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  Life  in  the  sixth  volume 
for  May  of  the  great  Bollandist  collection.  The  next  biographer  of 
the  Saint  in  the  order  of  both  time  and  importance  is  P.  Pietro  Gia- 
como  Bacci,  from  whom  the  present  version  is  taken.  It  was  trans- 
lated first  in  1847  3-^d  made  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  Lives  of 
the  Saints  on  which  Father  Faber  was  then  engaged.  A  few  years 
later  the  Italian  original  was  republished  at  Florence,  with  certain 
additions  from  the  older  lives  by  Gallonio,  Barnabei,  and  Ricci,  and 
also  some  Letters  of  St.  Philip,  not  contained  in  any  of  the  previous 
biographies.  In  1868  an  English  edition  appeared  which  added  some 
things  and  omitted  others  from  the  new  Italian  Life  by  Bacci,  mainly 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  work  into  one  volume  and  at  the  same 
time  up  to  date.  Since  then  (1879)  Cardinal  Capecelatro,  then  Supe- 
rior of  the  Oratory  at  Naples,  published  a  new  Life  which  differed 
from  the  former  ones  in  that  it  was  written  in  a  style  more  poetic  and 
conformable  to  modern  ways  of  picturing  historic  personages  than  was 
the  custom  with  the  traditional  hagiographers.  This  work  was 
translated  into  English  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Father  Thomas 
Alder  Pope,  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  and  contains  Father  Ryder's 
translations  of  the  sonnets  written  by  St.  Philip.  These,  together 
with  St.  Philip's  genealogical  tree.  Father  Antrobus  of  the  Oratory 
has  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  of  P.  Bacci' s  work,  which  gives 
a  most  attractive  account  of  that  beautiful  cliaracter  whose  influence 
has  in  some  special  way  been  renewed  in  our  own  time  through  the 
lives  and  writings  of  two  men,  members  of  the  Saint's  household — 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Father  Faber. 

The  reviewer  of  a  work  so  well  known  as  this  will  hardly  be 
expected  to  enter  into  details  of  the  biography  of  the  Saint.  It  is  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  incidents  as  they  followed  each  other  in  the 
years  of  his  long  and  fruitful  life  ;  but  this  very  simplicity  gives  it  a 
certain  attractiveness  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  sanctity 
without  its  being  described  in  graphic  language.  We  can  thus  under- 
stand why  Cardinal  Newman  selected  for  the  community  reading,  each 
year  on  the  Saint's  feast,  the  chapter  giving  the  account  of  St.  Philip's 
last  Mass  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1595.  It  was  a  beautiful 
May  day,  and  as  the  Saint  was  about  to  go  to  the  altar  he  looked  out 
upon  the  hill  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  had  often  spoken  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  Rome,  as  if  he  saw  some  vision  beckoning  him 
thither  and  on  high.     That  night  he  died,  sweetly  saying  to  Father 
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Antonio  Gallonio,  his  biographer,  * '  I  am  going,  Antonio. ' '  It  was 
addio  in  truth.  He  went  to  God  whither  his  love  drew  him,  as  he 
sang : 

"  My  love  to  Thee,  Thy  love  to  me  doth  run, 
In  Thee  I  live,  and  Thou  dost  live  in  me. 
Surely  the  day  is  nigh  when  I  may  flee 

From  this  dark  goal,  for  ever  to  have  done 
With  vanity  and  blind  oblivion. 
Where,  exiled  from  myself,  I  used  to  be. 
Earth  laughs  and  sky,  green  branches  and  soft  air, 
The  winds  are  quiet,  and  the  waters  still, 
No  sun  before  has  shed  so  bright  a  day ; 
The  gay  birds  sing,  love's  joy  is  everywhere  ; 
My  heart  alone  has  no  responsive  thrill, 
My  powers  flag  and  shrink  from  joy  away." 

It  is  ever  to  the  credit  of  the  municipality  of  Rome  that  it 
acknowledges  even  to  this  day  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  Saint.  Some 
years  ago  the  City  authorities  had  an  inscription  placed  at  St.  Onofrio 
which  reads:  "In  the  shadow  of  this  oak  Torquato  Tasso  nigh  to 
sorrow  and  to  death  rested  in  silence  bemoaning  his  sad  life. 
Here,  too,  amid  the  Joyous  shouts  of  little  children  Philip  Neri 
became  as  one  of  them,  wise  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart. ' ' 

The  two  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  illustrated  and  bound, 
making  a  particularly  handsome  library  set. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  PASSION  of  the  Most  Holy  Kedeemer.  Oom- 
prising  each  scene  from  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet  to  the  Death 
upon  the  Cross.  Part  I.  By  Rev.  A.  G-.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Mark's,  Philadelphia.  New  York  and  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Go. 
1903.    Pp.  viii-219. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  of  Meditations  which  might  not 
have  been  written  by  a  Catholic  ;  the  treatment  is  thoughtful,  spiritual, 
and  practical ;  and,  except  on  the  score  of  undue  length — Dr.  Mortimer 
mentions  in  his  short  preface  that  each  of  the  addresses,  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  a  corrected  stenographic  report,  occupied  one  hour 
in  delivery — the  Meditations  might  be  used  daily  with  profit  during 
Passiontide. 

To  take  first  the  purpose  of  the  book.  In  1896  Dr.  Mortimer 
issued  a  similar  volume  of  Meditations,  delivered  by  him  in  St.  Mark's 
Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  Philadelphia,  during  the  previous 
Lent,  in  continuation  of  a  course  of  addresses  on  the  Passion  given 
the  year  before.     Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  stenographer,  only  the 
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first  Meditation  of  this  earlier  course  was  taken  down  ;  so  that  the 
published  volume  began  with  the  Scourging  at  the  Pillar.  The  present 
book,  although  later  in  point  of  time,  forms  really  the  first  part  of  the 
series  preached  in  1895  and  published  in  1896.  In  it  Dr.  Mortimer 
treats  successively  of  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet ;  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane ;  the  Betrayal ; 
Jesus  before  the  High  Priest ;  Christ  before  Pilate ;  Christ  before 
Herod ;  and  the  Condemnation  of  Jesus  by  Pilate. 

Each  Meditation  opens  after  the  Ignatian  method  with  two  pre- 
ludes :  in  the  first,  the  particular  scene  of  the  Passion  is  placed  before 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader;  in  the  second,  a  prayer  summarizing 
the  salient  features  and  lessons  of  the  scene,  raises  the  mind  directly 
to  God.  Then  the  usual  "  three  points  "  constitute  the  body  of  the 
Meditation,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  some  practical  thoughts  and 
resolutions.  The  three  best  Meditations  in  the  book  are  those  on  the 
Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane,  and  Christ 
before  Pilate.  Dr.  Mortimer  regards  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples' 
Feet  as  not  merely  the  introduction  to  the  Passion — his  line  of  thought 
in  the  special  meditation  upon  it — but  as  the  preparation  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  in  that  it  teaches  us  the  three  needful  virtues  for  a 
worthy  reception  of  Holy  Communion — the  virtues  of  love,  of  humility, 
and  of  purity.  With  this  thought  for  an  introduction,  he  proceeds  to 
depict  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper,  calling  to  his  aid  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  great  picture  in  the  refectory  of  the  Delle  Grazie  at  Milan, 
which,  however,  we  think  unwarrantably,  he  maintains  does  not 
represent  the  Eucharist  but  the  supper  preceding  it.  Not  much  time 
is  spent  over  the  actual  mental  picture  of  the  scene.  The  preacher 
prefers  rather  to  turn  his  hearer's  thoughts  to  its  profitable  interpre- 
tation. This  he  does  in  a  manner  at  once  original  and  helpful.  The 
bread,  as  the  Fathers  love  to  point  out,  was  composed  of  many  grains 
symbolizing  the  scattered  members  of  Christ's  Body.  "  These  grains, 
growing  amid  storm  and  sunshine,  and  gradually  ripening,  are  like 
Christians  in  this  world  who,  amid  the  storms  of  temptation,  yet  in 
the  sunshine  of  God's  presence,  are  gradually  ripening  in  Christian 
perfection."  The  symbolism  of  the  elements  is  further  illustrated  by 
reference  to  an  unnamed  '  *  mediaeval  writer  ' '  who  sees  in  the  process 
of  bread-making  the  three  kinds  of  love  which  should  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians — the  separate  grains  being  emblematic  of  natural 
love  springing  from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  born  of  one  parent ; 
the  flour  jnixed  with  water  signifying  sacramental  love,  because  by 
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one  baptism  we  are  all  born  again  into  the  one  Body  of  Christ ;  the 
dough  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  fire  typifying  one  spiritual  love, 
since  by  one  spirit  (and  fire  is  the  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  we  are  gathered  into  One  Body. 

In  his  second  point,  Dr.  Mortimer  considers  Christ's  twofold  action 
in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — the  taking  of  the  bread  (in 
which  is  included  the  breaking  and  blessing  of  it),  and  the  giving  of 
thanks.  He  dwells  particularly  on  the  latter  action,  insisting  on  the 
duty  of  thanksgivings  which  he  shows  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  place  and 
at  every  movement  of  time  by  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  His  the- 
ology is  accurate,  when  he  explains  that  though  ' '  the  bread ' '  (we 
should  prefer  the  species  of  bread)  might  be  divided,  that  which  lay 
hidden  in  it  was  not  divided,  but  was  "in  every  particle,  however 
minute,  the  whole  Christ,  Body,  Soul,  and  Divinity." 

The  last  point  (wrongly  numbered  IV)  of  the  Meditation  is  con- 
cerned with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Mass  was  instituted.  This  is  con- 
sidered under  three  heads  :  the  Eucharist  as  a  remembrance  of  Christ, 
as  a  Sacrifice,  and  as  the  food  of  the  soul.  The  relation  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Altar  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  thus  accurately  described  in  a 
few  words :  "The  difference  between  the  [two]  is  rather  in  the  mode 
of  offering  than  in  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice.  On  the  Cross  the 
sacrifice  is  offered  visibly  ;  in  the  Eucharist,  invisibly.  On  the  Cross 
it  is  offered  immediately  by  Jesus  Christ ;  in  the  Eucharist  it  is  offered 
mediately  through  the  priesthood  of  His  Church.  On  the  Cross  there 
was  an  actual  immolation  and  blood-shedding  ;  in  the  Eucharist  there 
is  a  mystical  immolation,  but  no  blood-shedding,  for  the  Eucharist  is 
an  unbloody  sacrifice.  In  the  Eucharist  we  plead  the  sacrifice  of  Cal- 
vary.    .     .     .     It  is  the  same  sacrifice,  the  one  sacrifice  living  on." 

Lastly,  food  is  shown  to  be  the  link  or  medium  between  God  the 
Cause  and  man  the  effect.  Our  physical  life  is  conditioned  by  the 
use  of  food  ;  man  must  eat  that  he  may  live.  God  conserves  that  life 
daily  through  the  medium  of  food.  Our  intellectual  life,  too,  needs 
knowledge,  or  it  will  die.  In  the  same  way,  our  spiritual  life  must 
be  fed,  and  there  is  only  one  true  food  for  it — the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

In  the  Meditation  on  the  Agony,  the  two  chief  points  axe  a  con- 
sideration of  its  precise  nature  and  meaning,  and  a  lengthy  analysis 
of  prayer.  The  Agony  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  aywvCa,  a  term 
used  for  the  contests  in  the  Isthmian  games)  implies  a  conflict  in 
which  every  part  of  our  Lord's  human  nature  was  concerned.     It  was 
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the  climax  of  His  life  of  sorrow.  What  was  its  cause?  Not  the 
pains  of  the  body,  but  the  pain  of  soul  anticipating  the  Passion. 
Gethsemane  was  the  sacrifice  in  will,  as  Calvary  was  the  sacrifice  in 
deed.  Gethsemane  was  the  crucifixion  of  soul,  as  Calvary  was  the 
crucifixion  of  body.  In  Gethsemane,  moreover,  our  Lord  is  thought 
to  have  weighed  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  have  accepted 
their  guilt  and  punishment.  Here  Dr.  Mortimer  aptly  urges  his  read- 
ers who,  believing  in  sacramental  confession,  shrink  from  it,  to  take 
example  from  Christ  kneeling  in  agony,  and  to  ask  themselves,  •'  Can 
I  refuse  to  suff'er  with  Him  ?  Shall  my  Lord  bear  all  the  sin,  and  all 
the  shame,  and  all  the  penance  of  my  sins,  and  I  bear  none?  " 

He  deduces  seven  lessons  on  prayer  taught  by  our  Lord  in  Geth- 
semane. The  most  important  of  them  are  the  necessity  of  detachment 
from  the  sympathy  of  friendship,  of  humble  bodily  attitude  ("A  vel- 
vet-cushioned prie-dieu  may  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  in  us,  but  it 
is  not  an  aid  to  recollection  "),  of  confidence  and  love  as  the  under- 
lying forces  of  prayer,  and  of  resignation  as  its  condition,  while  its 
essence  lies  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  God's  will,  not  to  change  it. 

"Christ  before  Pilate"  affords  Dr.  Mortimer  the  opportunity 
to  sketch  the  character  of  the  Roman  Governor  as  one  who  being 
untrue  to  the  light  of  nature  was  unable  to  receive  the  law  of  grace. 
Pilate  acted  against  the  natural  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  condemn- 
ing an  innocent  man,  and  hence  deprived  himself  of  that  grace  by 
which  he  might  have  apprehended  the  truth  which  our  Lord  pro- 
claimed. As  Herod  was  the  type  of  the  worldly  sensualist,  so  Pilate 
was  of  the  moral  coward.  He  was  a  typical  Roman  of  the  day,  a 
man  with  plenty  of  animal  courage  and  brute  force  of  will,  but  not 
morally  strong  enough  to  do  what  was  right  in  the  face  of  unpleasant 
consequences.  His  impulses  were  good,  but  he  lacked  the  moral 
power  to  execute  them.  This  is  all  applied  forcibly  to  the  individual 
life,  just  as  Pilate's  despair  in  his  search  for  truth  is  utilized  to  bring 
home  the  lesson  that  the  Christian  has  had  revealed  to  him  the  Truth 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  must  make  that  knowledge 
fruitful  in  action.  "If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them." 

This  same  practical  note  runs  through  the  other  Meditations,  e.g. , 
in  the  one  on  "Christ  before  Herod,"  the  folly  of  keeping  a  bad 
oath,  and  making  it  an  occasion  for  a  worse  sin,  is  illustrated  by  inci- 
dents taken  from  the  writer's  own  experience .  Dr.  Mortimer,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  overstraining  to  avoid  the  obvious,  is  always  careful 
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to  make  his  dogmatic  exposition  harmonize  with  its  moral  application. 
His  book  is  a  distinct  success. 

THE  PASSION  •Historical  Essay).  By  the  E.  P.  M.  J.  Olivier,  O.P. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Leahy.  Boston !  Marlier  and  Com- 
pany.   Pp.439. 

We  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion  in  praise  of  this  valuable 
book,  which  from  recent  inquiry  we  find  is  not  as  well  known  among 
the  Catholic  laity  as  it  deserves.  Perhaps  the  title  of  the  volume  is 
not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  character  of  its  contents.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  meditations  or  devotional  exercises,  although  it  subserves  the 
purpose  of  inciting  to  both.  It  is,  as  the  subtitle  suggests,  an  his- 
torical work,  in  which  the  reader  is  taken  to  the  actual  Jerusalem  of 
the  days  of  our  Divine  Master,  there  to  review  the  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion. The  author  avoids  all  descriptions  which  are  purely  imaginary 
and  rests  his  account  on  what  may  be  called  purely  historical  evidence. 
It  is  a  work  of  erudition,  though  written  in  popular  style.  The  old 
Rabbinical  books,  to  which  the  author  frequently  appeals,  furnish  him 
with  occasional  material  for  the  elaboration  of  legends ;  yet  there  is 
in  them  also  a  thread  of  realistic  presentation  which  allows  the  phi- 
losopher of  history  to  gather  from  them  the  condition  of  mind  and 
feeling  as  well  as  the  habits  of  social,  domestic,  and  religious  inter- 
course, which  reflect  the  underlying  truths  and  principles  of  contem- 
porary activity.  The  author  is  careful  not  to  attach  exclusive  impor- 
tance to  the  statements  of  Catholic  writers,  though  he  fully  recognizes 
the  high  value  of  such  works  as  those  of  Vigouroux,  Fillion,  Chevalier, 
Fouard,  Le  Canus.  This  is  right ;  for  in  the  matter  of  interpreting 
the  value  of  certain  archaeological  data  it  is  not  the  Catholicism  but 
the  educational  aptitude  for  special  work  and  the  opportunities  of 
observation  that  determine  the  truth  or  doubtfulness  of  certain 
assumed  facts.  P.  Olivier  writes  from  Jerusalem.  He  goes  over  the 
ground — Gethsemane,  Mount  Sion,  the  citadel  of  Antonia,  Calvary, 
the  Tomb ;  and  thence  to  Galilee,  where  the  risen  Lord  appears  to 
the  disciples.  The  descriptions  of  places  and  persons  are  singularly 
vivid  and  inspiriting,  and  furnish  a  real  help  to  the  correct  interpre- 
tion  of  the  Gospel. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  MASTEE.    By  John  Watson,  D.D.    London:  Hod- 

der  &  Stoughton.    1902.    Pp.  409. 

Dr.  Watson,  the  Liverpool  Presbyterian  minister,  is  better  known 
under  his  nom  de  plume  of  "  Ian  Maclaran  "  as  a  prominent  member 
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of  the  Kailyard  school  of  Scottish  fiction.  In  American  non-Catho- 
lic circles  his  name  is  perhaps  more  associated  with  pastoral  theology 
of  the  popular  sort  by  virtue  of  his  Yale  Lectures  on  The  Cure  of 
Souls.  His  latest  contribution  to  Protestant  literature  has  all  the 
charm  of  style  which  one  expects  in  a  novelist  of  the  first  rank,  com- 
bined with  much  thoughtful  matter.  The  Life  of  the  Master  is 
not  so  much  a  detailed  treatise  on  the  salient  features  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  as  a  series  of  vivid  word-paintings,  almost  prose-poetical  in 
form,  reminding  us  (especially  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Idyl  of  Beth- 
lehem") more  than  anything  we  have  yet  read,  of  the  later  works  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  poet  Protestant  Primate  of  Ireland — interspersed 
with  reflections  that  tend  to  bring  home  the  practical  bearing  of 
Christ's  earthly  life  on  His  contemporaries,  no  less  than  on  the  prob- 
lems of  present-day  social  life,  and  concluding  with  a  short  essay  on 
His  eternal  influence  in  shaping  heavenwards  the  hearts  and  wills  of 
men  in  every  age. 

A  style  so  unrestrained  and  exuberant  as  this,  with  so  many  "pur- 
ple patches ' '  that  a  little  plain  writing  would  be  a  welcome  relief, 
has  obvious  disadvantages  when  theology  is  its  subject-matter.  There 
is  a  constant  straining  after  effect  which  not  merely  becomes  weari- 
some to  the  reader,  but  tends  inevitably  to  distract  the  attention,  and 
so  to  lessen  the  interest.  The  catchpenny  titles  of  several  of  the 
chapters — "The  Inevitable  Christ,"  "Twenty-four  Hours  with 
Jesus,"  "An  Arraignment  of  the  Respectables,"  "Jesus  and  the 
Proletariat,"  "A  Last  Encounter,"  are  cases  in  point — give  an  air 
of  cheap  smartness  to  the  book  which  we  confess  its  contents  do  not 
belie.  Passages  like  the  following,  taken  at  random,  smack  more  of 
the  novelist  dressing  up  his  puppets,  than  of  the  preacher  or  the  the- 
ologian describing  sacred  incidents  in  the  life-history  of  God  Incar- 
nate :  '  *  Forty  days  had  this  man  .  denied  Himself  ordinary 
food  .  and  now  His  body — the  body  not  of  an  ascetic  but 
of  a  strong  workman — asserted  itself. "  "  With  His  innocent  humor 
Jesus  saw  the  devices  of  the  local  magnates — how  this  one  boldly 
appropriated  a  seat  as  one  of  assured  dignity  ;  how  another,  in  pure 
unconsciousness,  found  himself  in  a  high  place  .  .  .;"  "Jesus 
has  been  hotter  (j/V)  and  more  solemn ;  never  has  the  Master  been 
keener  or  more  severe. ' ' 

Dr.  Watson  writes  so  reverently,  albeit  graphically,  of  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Christ  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  adhered 
to  the  same  high  standard  throughout  his  book.     He  certainly  always 
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succeeds  in  making  his  scenes  life-like,  but  what  could  be  more 
realistic,  and  yet  unspoilt  by  the  least  trace  of  vulgarity  than  this 
beautiful  and  touching  passage  in  the  penultimate  chapter :  "All  that 
the  Son  of  God  left  was  the  covering  of  His  head  and  the  girdle 
round  His  waist,  His  outer  garment,  and  His  inner  coat.  This  little 
heap  of  peasant  clothing,  which  was  stained  with  blood  and  marked 
with  the  traces  of  insult,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  One  soldier 
took  this  piece,  another  soldier  took  that,  and  the  ou  ter  garment  they 
divided  into  four  parts ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  inner  coat,  it  could 
not  be  divided.  For  it  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  and  some  brutal  legion- 
ary laughed  aloud  as  he  won  the  seamless  garment  which  Mary  had 
woven  for  her  Son  in  Nazareth,  and  wherein  mystics  have  seen  the 
type  of  Christ's  undivided  Church." 

So  much  for  the  dress  of  the  book.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  mat- 
ter. In  his  prologue  on  * '  The  Inevitable  Christ, ' '  the  author  out- 
lines his  method  thus:  "We  shall  not  endeavor  to  compass  every 
detail  of  the  Master's  life  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  nor  shall  we 
weary  any  reader  with  questions  of  order ;  for,  indeed,  the  chronology 
and  harmony  of  the  Gospels  are  past  finding  out  by  ordinary  folk. 
Various  incidents  will  be  selected  and  grouped  into  chap- 
ters, each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  affording  a  facet  of  the  whole. ' '  * 
This  plan  is  sufficiently  singular  to  distinguish  the  work  from  others 
on  the  same  subject  of  a  more  technical  and  learned  type.  There  are 
neither  references,  quotations,  footnotes,  nor  exegetical  disquisitions. 
Instead,  the  writer  gives  vivid  descriptions,  evidently  from  personal 
knowledge,  of  Palestinian  scenery,  and  throws  light  incidentally  on 
more  than  one  obscure  Eastern  custom,  manner  of  thought,  or  parable. 
The  white  stones  that  strew  the  ground  of  the  desert  near  the  Jordan 
are  made  to  give  additional  force  to  the  narrative  of  the  first  of  our 
Lord's  temptations;  the  games,  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  among 
children  who  imitate  a  marriage  or  a  funeral,  dance  or  weep,  to  please 
their  sulky  companions  who  refuse  to  join  them  in  their  play,  make 
real  Christ's  complaint  to  the  Jews,  who  would  listen  neither  to  the 
Baptist  in  his  asceticism,  nor  to  Himself,  "a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners."  Among  the  best  of  the  descriptions  is  that  of  the  view 
from  "  the  ridge  of  the  cup,"  in  which  Nazareth  lies :  "  The  sun  ris- 
ing in  grayness  over  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  going  down  in  red 

'  The  subjects  chosen  are  the  Childhood,  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  the 
Preaching  in  Galilee  and  Judaea,  the  Samaritan  Woman,  the  Home  of  Bethany,  the 
Events  of  Holy  Week. 
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upon  the  waters  of  the  great  sea  j  the  mountain  torrent  sweeping  away 
the  house  built  upon  the  sand,  and  the  leaves  tossed  to  and  fro  as  the 
wind  blew  where  it  listed  ;  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow  ;  .  .  , 
the  mountain  flowers  fairer  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ;  .  .  . 
the  birds  .  .  .  the  fox  creeping  home  to  his  lair,  and  the  vultures 
gathering  to  their  prey" — rich  imagery  wherewith  Christ  afterwards 
taught  profound  spiritual  truths. 

Dr.  j. Watson  is  especially  happy  in  his  illustrations.  Travellers 
from  Genoa  to  Pisa  will  remember  the  numberless  tantalizing  tunnels, 
which  only  permit  them  to  have  glimpses  of  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  "So,"  adds  the  author,  "are  we  fired  by  the 
brief  memorabilia  of  the  Evangelists  to  desire  a  complete  biography 
of  the  Master. ' '  A  singularly  graphic  picture  of  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  and  its  simple  service,  in  keeping  with  its  plain  and  homely 
structure,  enables  him  to  compare  the  sacred  associations  it  must  have 
had  for  Christ,  to  those  that  cluster  round  the  kirk  of  a  typical 
Scotch  parish.  The  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  book  is  less  pronounced 
than  its  ethical.  There  is,  indeed,  a  judicious  blending  of  the  two  in 
a  striking  passage  on  the  moral  influence  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus. 

"Nothing  has  ever  done  so  much  for  purity  as  the  poem  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  Child.  ...  To  sin  against  a  woman  is  to 
insult  the  Mother  of  Jesus — to  protect  a  woman  is  to  serve  her  who 
was  counted  worthy  of  the  angel's  message," — but,  as  a  rule,  the 
author  contents  himself  with  the  practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  a  regrettable[note  of  sentimentality  in 
much  of  his  treatment  of  his  subject  which  robs  it  of  its  value.  Thus 
he  puts  altogether  to  one  side,  except  as  regards  the  denunciations  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  sterner  aspect  of  Christ's  teaching,  and 
such  parables  as  he  selects  for  consideration  are  never  of  the  type  of 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  or  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  chapter  we 
like  best  is  that  on  the  method  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  is  shown  to 
rest  on  two  principles — the  paramount  value  of  character,  and  the 
importance  of  personal  influence  in  moulding  the  lives  of  others — and 
to  have  effected,  by  its  very  simplicity,  what  more  pretentious  systems 
had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish. 

Among  other  points  to  be  praised,  we  would  particularize  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  shown  by  Dr.  Watson  of  human  nature,  and  the  side- 
lights which  that  knowledge  throws  on  the  application  of  Christ's 
teaching  to  modern  needs.  His  reference  to  the  black  straits  in  life 
when  we  turn  to  our  true  friends  for  help  and  consolation,  is  only  one 
of  many  human  touches  that  will  appeal  to  all. 
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Those  who  do  not  look  for  much  definite  theology,  but  are  satis- 
fied with  eloquent  descriptions,  practical  lessons,  and  a  sympathetic 
tone,  will  not  find  themselves  disappointed  in  this  humanitarian  life  of 
the  Master, 

COMMONWEALTH  OR  EMPIEE.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.O.L.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Oompany;  London:  Maomillan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1902.    Pp.  82. 

COLONIAL  GOVEENMENT.  By  Paul  S.  Eeinsch.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Oompany ;  London :  Maomillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.    1902.    Pp.  386. 

However  widely  one  may  dissent  from  the  philosophical  opinions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  some  of  his  former  books,  the  present  brief 
essay  merits  the  fullest  assent  and  the  warmest  commendation.  He 
points  to  three  distinct  but  convergent  forces  now  arrayed  against 
the  Commonwealth — Plutocracy,  Militarism,  and  Imperialism — and  he 
sounds  no  uncertain  warning  as  to  the  danger  they  menace.  Universal 
history  is  made  to  tell  the  fate  of  empires  whose  greed  of  gain  and 
power  and  lust  of  limitless  "expansion"  proved  their  ruin.  The 
author's  vision  extends  far  over  the  political  experiences  of  the  past 
and  keenly  into  the  national  conditions  of  the  present — especially  in 
the  United  States,  England,  and  the  far  East,  and  from  both  he  augurs 
that  no  permanent  good,  but  only  inevitable  evil  can  come  from  the 
expansion  policy  of  our  Government.  Though  he  sees  and  forbodes 
the  evil,  he  is  no  pessimist.  This  the  closing  sentences  attest :  "  The 
sun  of  humanity  is  behind  a  cloud.  The  cloud  will  pass  away,  and 
the  sun  will  shine  forth  again.  The  aged  will  not  live  to  see  it,  but 
younger  men  will." 

Professor  Reinsch's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Colonial  Institu- 
tions treats  of  the  government  of  colonies  and  dependencies  simply 
from  a  historico-theoretical  standpoint.  The  author  has  no  thesis  for 
or  against  "expansion."  The  institutional  framework  of  colonial 
government  is  his  main  subject.  The  treatment  falls  under  three 
heads.  Under  the  first  the  motives  and  methods  of  colonial  expan- 
sion are  surveyed  in  order  to  bring  out  the  historical  viewpoint. 
Such  topics  as  movements  of  population,  missionary  work,  commerce, 
and  communication,  capitalistic  expansion  and  the  like  are  discussed. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  ground  forms  of  colonial  protec- 
torates, chartered  companies,  direct  administration,  self-government, 
etc. ,  and  the  third  part  to  administration,  organization  and  legislative 
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methods  emanating  from  the  mother  country  as  well  as  developing 
within  the  dependency  itself.  Such  problems  of  colonial  administra- 
tion as  concern  finance,  taxation,  defence,  education,  protection  of 
the  nations,  labor  and  other  similar  matters  of  detail,  are  not  treated 
in  the  present  work,  the  author  having  in  view  their  discussion  in  a 
future  volume.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  remarkably 
copious  bibliography.  Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of 
references  to  special  works,  governmental  reports,  and  periodical 
literature  pertinent  to  the  matter  under  treatment.  For  the  rest, 
those  who  have  read  Professor  Reinsch's  previous  work — The  World' s 
Politics — will  not  be  disappointed  in  expecting  a  like  interest  and 
suggestiveness  from  this  more  recent  contribution  to  the  Citizens' 
Library. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHEE.  A  Catholic  Magazine  for  the  Improrement 
of  Home  Education.  Organ  of  the  '"  Arch-Confraternity  of  Christian 
Mothers  "  in  America.  Approved  and  recommended  by  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York.  Volume  I,  (April  1903)  No.  1.  New  York :  J.  Schaefer, 
Publisher,  9  Barclay  Street.    Yearly  subscription,  $1. 

We  would  direct  attention  to  the  above  organ  of  Catholic  home 
Education  which,  whatever  its  future  efficiency  as  a  periodical  may  be, 
merits  support  by  reason  of  the  plea  it  makes  and  the  need  it  fills  in 
our  popular  religious  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  secure  the 
Christian  home  life  in  the  future,  and  prevent  the  drifting  away  of 
thousands  who,  despite  their  Catholic  school  education,  feel  them- 
selves helplessly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  an  irreligious  society.  A 
popular  magazine,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  mother,  and  making 
propaganda  for  their  fulfilment  by  attractive,  healthy  reading,  which 
appeals  to  the  parental  sense  and  heart,  is  a  decided  boon. 

DICTIONAEY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY,  Including  the 
Principal  Conceptions  of  Ethics,  Logic,  Jlsthetics,  Philosophy,  of 
Religion,  Mental  Pathology,  Anthropology,  Biology,  Neurology,  Phys- 
iology, Economics,  Political  and  Social  Philosophy,  Physical  Science 
and  Education ;  and  giving  a  terminology  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  Written  by  many  hands  and  edited  by  James  Mark  Bald- 
win, Ph.D.,  etc.,  Stuart  Professor  in  Princeton  University.  With  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  an  International  Board  of  Consulting 
Editors.  In  three  volumes,  with  illustrations  and  extensive  biogra- 
phies.   Vol.  II.  .  Pp.  xvi— 892.    Price,  $5.00. 

A  critique  of  this  volume  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  (pp.  457-464).     Lest,  however,  the  work  should  there  escape 
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the  notice  of  the  general  reader,  or  the  inference  be  drawn  that  it  ap- 
peals to  the  needs  of  only  the  specialist  in  philosophy,  we  call  attention 
to  it  at  this  place.  The  ample  description  on  the  title-page  sufficiently 
indicates  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  various  disciplines  to  whose 
particular  interests  it  is  devoted.  Apart  from  occasional  inaccuracies 
in  the  definitions  of  subjects  essential  or  related  to  Catholicism  and  its 
philosophy — some  of  which  we  have  noted  in  the  critique  above  cited, 
and  aside  from  a  few  unjust  and  offensive  innuendos  in  this  connection, 
the  work  deserves  strong  recommendation.  Students  interested  in  its 
various  departments  will  find  nowhere  else  in  any  language  so  large  a 
fund  of  valuable  information,  'so  well  digested,  so  clearly  expressed,  and 
so  invitingly  presented. 

SAINT  TEEES A  (1515-1582).  By  Henry  Joly.  Translated  by  E.  M. 
Waller.  London :  Duckworth  &  Oo. :  Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son ; 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brotkers.    1903.    Pp.  280. 

There  is  something  very  charming  about  the  life  of  this  Spanish 
mystic,  which  has  attracted  religious-minded  non-Catholics  as  much 
almost  as  it  has  Catholics.  Crashaw  was  in  love  with  her  before  he 
entered  the  Church,  and  Protestants  have  written  about  her  in  admir- 
ing strains.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Macmillans  published  a  volume, 
The  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Devotions  before 
and  after  Holy  Communion,  which  the  one  by  M.  Joly  in  many 
respects  resembles,  only  that  in  the  present  case  there  is  more  stress 
laid  upon  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  which  bring  the  Saint  before  us 
mainly  in  her  influence  as  a  reformer,  emphasizing  the  opposition  she 
met  with  from  priests  and  religious  who  either  disliked  the  change  for 
better  discipline  which  she  advocated,  or  else  thought  her  presump- 
tuous in  her  claims  to  defend  the  cause  of  religion. 

The  sources  drawn  upon  by  M.  Joly  for  his  sketch,  which,  as  the 
dedication  of  the  volume  would  seem  to  imply,  was  for  him  a  work  of 
love,  are  the  well-known  writings  of  the  Saint  herself,  her  autobiog- 
raphy. The  Book  of  Foundations,  the  Way  of  Perfection,  and  the 
Interior  Castle.  The  references  are  of  course  to  French  works  and 
translations  from  the  Spanish.  Some  of  these  are  indeed  new  to  the 
English  reader  and  not  otherwise  accessible,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
printed  for  private  circulation  among  Religious  Communities  who 
profess  the  Carmelite  Rule.  Among  such  must  be  mentioned :  General 
History  of  the  Carmelite  Friars  and  Nuns  of  the  Reformed  Order  of 
St.  Teresa,  compiled  in  Spain  by  Father  Francisco  de  Santa  Maria, 
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translated  (with  notes)  by  Father  Marie  Ren6.  (At  present  published 
5  vols.  Lerins  Abbey,  1896.)  Next,  Mejnoir  on  the  Foundation, 
Government  and  Rule  of  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Nuns,  published  by 
the  care  of  the  Carmelite  Nuns  of  the  first  convent  of  Paris,  2  vols. 
Rheims,  1894.  Helpful  was  also  The  Spain  of  St.  Teresa,  an  album 
representing  all  the  Carmels  of  Spain  and  various  memorials  of  the 
Saint,  with  explanatory  letter-press,  published  at  Ghent  by  Mr.  Hye 
Hoys  (1893). 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  quoting  from  St.  Teresa's 
writings  the  translator  has  made  use  of  the  English  version  by  Abra- 
ham Woodhead  (1675),  which  has  become  quite  a  classic. 

SOME  AND  PHILIP  NEEI.  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By  the  Eev. 
St.  George  Kieran  Hyland,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  London:  E.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne  ;  New  York :  Benziger  Bros.    1903.    Pp.  47. 

We  mention  this  little  dramatic  sketch  for  boys  (five  leading 
characters  and  guards,  etc.),  because  it  fits  in  well  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  season.  St.  Philip  in  the  midst  of  his  boys,  and 
Father  Baronio  (later  Cardinal  and  Church  historian)  as  his  com- 
panion, form  the  principals  of  the  sketch.  The  trials  of  the  Saint, 
which  threaten  to  destroy  his  life-work  through  the  calumny  of  jealoiis 
ecclesiastics,  are  what  might  be  called  the  motive  of  the  plot,  and  the 
lesson  is  that  of  patience  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  a 
good  cause. 


Recent  popular  Boohs* 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  suflSciently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Orient:  John  W.  Foster. 
Houghton.     $3.00. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic,  the  author 
gives  a  complete  history  of  Am- 
erican relations  with  China ,  Japan 
and  Korea,  an  account  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii,  and  of  the 
Samoan  affair,  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  war  between 
China  and  the  allied  Christian 
races.  His  point  of  view  is  that 
of  a  Protestant  Republican,  so 
that  he  is  supremely  well  content 
with  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  all  the  Islands.  The 
complete  text  of  the  more  impor- 
tant recent  treaties  appears  in  an 
appendix. 

Better  Sort :  Henry  James.  Scrib- 
ner.     $1.50. 

Eleven  stories,  nearly  all 
dealing  with  delicate  shades  of 
emotion  or  sentiment  and  em- 
bodying conversations  that  pro- 
ceed by  innuendo  and  inflection. 


The  tales  are  written  with  the 
author's  accustomed  elegance, 
and  the  volume  contains  none  of 
those  studies  of  sin  in  which  he 
has  recently  embodied  his  view  of 
British  morality. 

Calvert  of  Strathore:  Carter 
Goodloe.  Scribner.  ^^-So- 
The  young  hero,  a  devout 
admirer  of  Jefferson,  is  with  him 
in  Paris,  and  beholds  some  of  the 
famous  scenes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Jefferson,  Morris,  and 
King  Louis  and  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  are  among  the  person- 
ages. The  story  would  be  im- 
proved by  abridgment. 

Cliveden  :  Kenyon  West.     Loth- 
rop.     $1.50. 

The  British  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  perplexed 
relations  of  loyalist  and  patriot 
give  the  scene  and  the  chief 
events.  Chew  House  being  always 
the  centre  of  interest.  The  book 
is  well  written,  but  lacks  anima- 
tion. 
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Comedy  of  Conscience :  S.  Weir 

Mitchell.      Century.     $1.50. 

An  amusing  story  of  a  pair 
of  middle-aged  lovers,  the  centre 
of  interest  being  the  lady's  ac- 
quisition of  a  diamond  ring,  un- 
wittingly bestowed  upon  her  by 
the  pickpocket  who  steals  her 
purse.  The  consequent  events 
convince  her  that  there  are  exi- 
gencies in  which  a  man  is  useful 
and  she  accepts  her  patient  suitor. 

Daughter  of  the  Pit:  Margaret 
Doyle     Jackson.        Houghton. 

$1.50. 

An  English  coal  mine  and  an 
English  national  school  are  the 
two  fields  of  labor  in  which  the 
characters  move.  The  hero  is  an 
American  engineer  and  inventor ; 
the  heroine  is  a  junior  teacher, 
the  daughter  of  a  miner,  and  the 
story  is  partly  told  by  another 
teacher.  The  villain  is  a  deformed 
man,  full  of  malice,  and  the 
heroine's  rescue  of  her  father  and 
lover  from  its  effects  is  the  chief 
incident.  The  author  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  region 
described,  and  the  dialect  and 
the  description  of  the  local  habit 
of  mind  are  written  with  knowl- 
edge. 

Exits  and  Entrances :  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Lothrop. 
$1.25  net. 

Reminiscent  and  descriptive 
papers,  written  in  fascinating 
style,  and  mcluding  half  the 
world  in  their  scenery  and  per- 
sonages. Unpublished  poems  by 
Stevenson  and  Bret  Harte  are  in- 
cluded in  the  papers  of  which 
they  are  the  subject. 


From  the  Unvarjring  Star :  Ells- 
worth Lawson.  Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

The  hero,  a  Protestant  minister 
in  a  small  town,  is  grievously 
slandered  by  an  enemy,  and 
forced  to  leave  his  home,  but  the 
girl  whom  he  loves  refuses  to  be- 
lieve anything  evil  of  him  and 
marries  him.  So  much  Protestant 
doctrine  is  mingled  with  the  story 
as  to  make  it  unsuitable  reading 
for  Catholic  youth. 

Grey  "Wig:  I.  Zangwill.  Mac- 
millan.    $1.50. 

A  collection  of  stories,  the 
best  of  which  deals  with  a  myste- 
rious murder  and  rival  detectives. 
Two  are  morbid,  but  they  and  all 
the  others  are  gently  humorous. 

Horses  Nine :  Sewell  Ford.  Scrib- 

ner.     %\.2^. 

The  equine  heroes  are  de- 
scribed and  their  adventures  re- 
corded with  genuine  good  feeling. 
One  belongs  to  a  policeman,  one 
ser\es  a  fire  engine  company,  and 
all  have  character  and  a  great  sem- 
blance of  intelligence  beyond  the 
capacity  of  their  species.  The 
volume  is  excellently  illustrated. 

In  Piccadilly :  "Benjamin  Swift." 
Putnatn.     $1.50. 

An  ugly  story  in  which  the 
heroine  is  beloved  by  two  men 
besides  her  husband  and  virtually 
promises  to  elope  with  one  of 
them.  Her  husband  is  accident- 
ally shot,  and  the  two  are  "  con- 
scious of  a  kind  of  guilt  of  des- 
tiny." The  valets  are  the  real 
arbiters  of  fate  in  the  book,  and 
very  mean  and  shabby  fates  they 
are. 
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In  the  Garden  of  Charity :     Basil 
King.     Harper.     $1.50. 

A  deserted  wife,  the  good 
genius  of  a  Nova  Scotia  fishing- 
village,  discovers  that  her  worth- 
less husband  has  pretended  to 
marry  another  woman  and  in- 
geniously and  magnanimously  ar- 
ranges a  plan  to  conceal  the  girl's 
misfortune.  The  wiseacres  of  the 
neighborhood  behave  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  concealment 
impossible,  and  her  true  story  be- 
comes known,  causing  her  to  be 
held  in  higher  respect. 

Kent  Foot  Manor :  William  Henry 
Babcock.     Coates.     ^1.50. 

A  civil  war  story  into  which 
the  question  of  possible  inherited 
memory  enters.  All  the  Southern 
personages  are  more  or  less  related 
by  blood,  but  they  vary  in  their 
political  sympathies  and  the  con- 
flict between  natural  and  artificial 
duty  creates  many  amusing  situa- 
tions. In  spite  of  a  certain  heavi- 
ness the  story  is  interesting. 

Letters   of  an  Actress:   Anony- 
mous.    Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  "Letters"  begin  while 
the  actress  is  an  infant  phenome- 
non, and  exhibit  her  development, 
professional  and  mental.  Most  of 
them  are  written  to  friends  and 
describe  her  daily  life,  but  others 
exhibit  some  of  the  trials  peculiar 
to  her  vocation,  and  in  all  a  love 
story  slowly  progresses,  ending 
only  with  the  book. 

Lieutenant  Governor :    Guy  Wet- 
more  Carryl.  Houghton.  $1.50. 

The  most  highly  condensed 
"strike  "  novel  that  has  yet  been 


published,  the  strike  being  sub- 
ordinated to  the  political  struggle 
between  a  governor  catering  to 
the  strike  leaders,  and  a  lieuten- 
ant governor,  honest  in  every 
fibre.  The  ending  is  happy  and 
the  hero  makes  an  excellent  little 
private  speech  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  sentiment  and  duty  in 
politics.  The  only  flaw  in  the 
book  is  the  heroine's  declaration 
of  a  faith ;  it  is  Comtist  rather 
than  Christian. 

Lovey    Mary :     Alice     Caldwell 
Hegan.      Century.     $1.50. 

Lovey  Mary,  an  impossible 
orphan,  runs  away  from  an  orphan 
asylum  taking  with  her  a  small 
boy  to  save  him  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  evil  mother.  She 
finds  refuge  in  the  Cabbage 
Patch,  a  region  not  under  muni- 
cipal regulations,  has  some  amus- 
ing adventures,  and  becomes 
greatly  improved ;  but  both  in 
character  and  atmosphere  the 
book  is  unreal.  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch  ' '  reappears  in 
it,  but  she  is  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self. 

Marty:     John    Strange    Winter. 
Lippincott.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  heroine's  mother,  a  pri- 
vate dealer  in  second-hand  cloth- 
ing, gives  her  the  education  of  a 
lady,  and  she  marries  a  gentle- 
man, but  his  sister  receives  her 
unkindly.  She  overhears  remarks 
derogatory  to  her  bearing  and 
manners,  and  she  makes  a  *  *  mys- 
terious disappearance, ' '  hiding, 
as  a  boarder,  in  a  French  con- 
vent. Here  her  sister-in-law  and 
her  husband  are  brought  as  vic- 
tims of  a  motor-car  accident,  and 
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reunion  follows  with    forgiveness     of  interest.     It  is  one  of  the  few 
for  her  folly.  innocuous  stories  of  crime. 


Meaning  of  Pictures :     John   C. 

Van  Dyke.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Lectures  addressed  to  popu- 
lar audiences,  and  admirably 
explaining  the  principles  of  criti- 
cising a  picture.  The  author, 
speaking  from  a  full  mind,  con- 
nects his  subject  with  literature, 
history,  archaeology,  ethnology, 
and  other  sciences,  not  pedanti- 
cally, but  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
create  desire  for  investigation  in 
clever  but  ignorant  hearers  or 
readers.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  half-tones  after  good  pic- 
tures. 

Millionaire  Households :  Mary 
Elizabeth  Carter.  Appleton. 
$1.50. 

The  elaborate  completeness 
and  the  evident  costliness  of  the 
scheme  of  living  laid  bare  in  this 
book  is  actually  discouraging  to 
unimaginative  covetousness,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  sets  so  high 
a  standard  of  neatness,  and  lays 
so  much  stress  upon  the  value  set 
by  the  rich  upon  cleanliness  that 
it  is  really  a  wholesome  book  for 
any  right-minded  person  of  mod- 
erate means,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended both  to  young  girls  and 
to  housekeepers. 

Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport : 

Robert  Neilson  Stephens.  Page. 
$1.50. 

A  clever  story  of  New  York 
life  among  literary  men  and  artists 
only  moderately  successful,  with 
a  thoroughly  original  and  ingeni- 
ous  mystery,  as  the  culmination 


One's  Womenkind :  Louis  Zang- 
will.      Barnes.      $1.50. 

The  hero  is  more  or  less  con- 
trolled and  cramped  in  action  by 
his  mother  and  his  brother's 
widow,  before  he  gives  his  time 
and  fortune  to  rearing  his  brother's 
orphans,  and  marries  that  they 
may  have  a  home.  He  toils  to 
give  them  and  his  wife  all  the 
luxuries  which  they  desire,  but 
suddenly  awakes  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  perfect  indifference 
to  him  except  as  a  money  maker, 
whereupon  he  asserts  himself 
sharply  and  successfully. 

On  Satan's  Mount:  DwightTilton. 

Clark.     1^1.50. 

A  rich  man,  almost  omnipo- 
tent by  virtue  of  his  wealth,  and 
a  political  reformer  to  whom  the 
Presidency  comes  unexpectedly  are 
the  chief  characters.  The  author's 
aim  is  to  show  that  power  is  the 
most  insidious  of  Satan's  tempta- 
tions, and  he  produces  two  con- 
vincing instances,  in  spite  of  great 
diffuseness  and  waste  of  detail. 
The  time  of  the  book  is  the  future, 
giving  opportunity  for  license  in 
incident. 

Phillips   Brooks :   William  Law- 
rence.    Houghton.     ^0.50. 

This  is  the  address  delivered 
by  the  present  Episcopalian 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
memorial  meeting  in  honor  of 
his  predecessor,  and  it  has  espe- 
cial interest  for  clergymen  as  an 
exposition  of  American  Episco- 
palian ideals. 
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Poets  of  Transcendentalism :  Geo. 
Willis  Cooke.  Houghton.  $2.00 
fiet. 

This  anthology  is  more  uni- 
formly original  and  characteristic 
of  the  United  States  than  any 
other,  for  it  contains  the  work  of 
those  unable  to  content  themselves 
with  the  meagre  husks  of  Protest- 
antism, but  too  right-minded  to 
fancy  themselves  atheists.  They 
have  been  carefully  chosen  to 
exhibit  the  greatest  variety  and 
the  collection  is  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  literature  and  of  Ameri- 
can speculative  thought.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  the  reading  of  the 
young,  and  is  not  meant  for  them. 

Putnam  Place :  Grace  Lathrop 
Collin.     Harper.     1^1.50. 

Simple,  kindly  stories  of 
everyday  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
quiet  everyday  men  and  women, 
teaching  no  especial  lesson  and 
preaching  no  sermon. 

Six  Trees:  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
Harpers.     j^i-So. 

Stories  of  rustic  life  coupled 
with  rhapsodies  about  trees,  in 
apparent  imitation  of  French 
writers.  The  author's  entire  lack 
of  good  feeling  for  human  im- 
perfection contrasts  oddly  with 
her  passing  enthusiasm  for  trees. 

Spoilers:  Elliott  Flower.  Page. 
$1.50. 

A  political  novel  showing  the 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  honest  politician,  and  the 
practical  impossibility  of  escap- 
ing from  the  wiles  of  the  mer- 
cenary. 


Turquoise  Cup :  Arthur  Cosslett 
Smith.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
Two  stories,  the  first  contain- 
ing a  Protestant  conception  of  a 
good  cardinal,  courtly,  charitable, 
wise,  energetic,  and  witty ;  the 
second  with  a  Giaour's  concep- 
tion of  a  modern  free-thinking 
Mohammedan.  Both  are  clever 
love  stories,  and  the  book  is  pret- 
tily illustrated,  and  bound  in  tor- 
quoise  boards. 

Unofficial  Mrs.  Walter  R. :     D. 

Forbes.  Appleton .  g  i .  5  o. 
A  sagacious  duchess  sets  her- 
self the  task  of  rescuing  her  god- 
daughter from  a  rascally  gambler, 
who  has  cheated  her  into  a  mar- 
riage, and  is  using  her  as  a  decoy 
in  his  business.  She  succeeds,  and 
also  outwits  the  villain  of  the  tale, 
and  as  he  accidentally  kills  the 
gambler,  the  wife  is  left  free  to 
marry  a  man  who  has  pitied  her 
until  he  loves  her. 

William  Ellery  Channing:  John 
W.  C  h  a  d  w  i  c  k.  Houghton. 
$T-'1S  net. 

A  biography  of  the  most 
highly  reverenced  of  Unitarian 
ministers,  a  man  who  was,  in  his 
time,  a  great  social  and  political 
power,  and  whose  word  was  para- 
mount in  his  denomination.  The 
author  writes  as  a  Unitarian  be- 
longing to  a  later  generation,  al- 
though inheriting  the  same  tradi- 
tion of  thought,  and  familiar  with 
the  memoirs  of  the  time.  The 
book  has  historical  value,  because 
it  shows  the  conservative  side  of  a 
movement  in  itself  destructive. 
Incidentally,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Unitarian  and  Universalist 
and  between  the  Murray  and  the 
Ballou  Universalist  is  made  clear. 


Literary  Cbat* 


Thomas  Baker  (London)  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Elements  of 
Religions  Life,  by  Father  William  Humphrey,  S.J.  There  are  to  be  considerable 
additions  to  the  work.  These  are  in  the  main  such  as  refer  to  the  Congregations  of 
Sisters  under  Simple  Vows.  The  methods  of  applying  for  approbation,  diocesan  in- 
corporation, and,  we  might  say,  the|canonical  status  of  these  institutes  in  general,  have 
been,  as  is  well  known,  greatly  modified  by  the  Apostolic  Constitution  Conditae  and 
the  Decree  Perpensis  Temporum  of  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff. 


Mr.  Bradley  Oilman  has  written  a  novel  entitled  Ronald  Carnaquay,  A  Com- 
mercial Clergyman,  which  is  announced  as  ready  for  publication  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  hero  of  the  story,  who  began  life,  we  are  told,  as  a  drummer,  "  enters 
the  Church  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it."  The  story  is  said  to  be  "probable." 
We  trust  that,  if  it  serves  no  higher  purpose,  it  will  aid  in  generally  discrediting  the 
brand  of  clergymen  whose  primary  occupation  and  most  conspicuous  quality  is 
"  financeering. " 


Professor  Harris  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  reedited  Muir  and  Ritchie's 
Manual  of  Bacteriology,  which  was  considered  a  standard  handbook  for  students  of  the 
subject  no  less  in  America  than  in  England  where  it  was  first  issued.  The  new 
edition  brings  the  text  up  to  the  full  requirements  of  recent  scholarship  both  in  the 
scientific  exposition  of  the  matter  and  in  the  bibliographical  references. 


Teachers  of  American  History  will  be  interested  in  a  newly  announced  historical 
volume  of  the  Macmillan' s  Pocket  Classics  Series.  It  is  to  be  a  collection  embracing 
the  more  important  constitutional  and  political  papers  of  our  national  period,  published 
with  short  historical  introductions  and  with  notes  by  Professor  Marshall  F.  Brown  of 
New  York  University.     The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 


The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  James  Clarence  Mangan  (bom  on  May  i,  1803) 
is  to  be  marked  by  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  (D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Dublin)  of 
his  poems,  stories  and  essays. 


Father  Eaton  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  who  recently  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  English-speaking  Catholics  in  the  erection  of  a 
Church  to  honor  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Newman,  is  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
among  which  we  note  A  Book  of  Oratorios  as  suggestive  of  very  beautiful  practices 
in  our  churches  and  chapels,  especially  of  Religious,  where  there  is  sufficient  musical 
talent  to  carry  out  the  devotional  scheme  suggested.  We  refer  to  the  matter  in 
another  part  of  the  current  issue  of  The  Dolphin. 


Modn-n  Organ  Tuning:  "the  How  and  Why,"  is  a  new  work  by  Professor 
Herman  Smith  (Scribner's  Sons).  The  writer  lays  stress  on  the  system  "of  Equal 
Temperament. ' '  We  mention  the  work  here  because  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  new 
edition  of  The  Harmony  of  the  Religious  Life.  "  After  I  had  completed  the  confer- 
ences," says  Father  Heuser,  "and  allowed  the  echoes  of  the  last  Anthem  to  pass 
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away,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  unequal  temperament  in  the  resonance  of  the 
Organ.  It  suggested  trouble  from  the  basso  parts  and  trouble  from  the  treble  region. 
Some  of  the  readers  to  whom  the  book  was  addressed  thought  that  the  author  should 
have  insisted  more  than  he  did  on  the  '  superior  '  notes  ;  they  needed  the  tuning  as 
well  as  the  rest.  Others  lost  their  temper  because  he  had  undertaken  to  correct  the 
defects  of  the  Organ  in  open  court.  Tuning  is  always — like  the  practising  of  be- 
ginners on  an  instrument — disagreeable  to  the  bystander.  He  ought  to  have  had  re- 
spect for  the  ears  of  the  poor  outsiders  who  need  not  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  thump- 
ing, even  if  the  instrument  happens  to  be  out  of  order." — It  was  a  very  unselfish  and 
seemingly  just  complaint ;  and  so  the  author  went  into  a  self-examination  to  find 
whether  he  should  make  an  explanation.  But  instead  of  confessing  his  fault  he  dis- 
ingenuously blames  the  acoustics  showing  whence  the  plaintive  sounds  come.  Such 
is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  new  chapter  entitled  "  Acoustics  "  which  has  been 
added  to  the  third  edition  of  the  *'  Harmony,  " 


The  first  paper  in  the  London  Catholic  Book  Notes,  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Britten,  K.S.G.,  deals  with  modern  "Catholic  Periodicals."  The  writer  speaks 
rather  depreciatingly  of  the  periodical  literature  of  England.  Anyone,  he  asserts, 
who  will  compare  the  Tablet  (Catholic)  with  the  Guardian  ( Protestant)  of  the 
English  weeklies,  must  at  once  realize  the  inferiority  of  the  former.  He  then  con- 
trasts the  British  Catholic  periodicals  with  some  of  the  Irish  publications,  such  as 
Father  Russell's  small  but  high-class  and  most  readable  Irish  Monthly,  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record,  the  Irish  Musical  Monthly,  and  others,  which  he  holds  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  English  monthlies.  *  *  It  is,  however,  to  America  that  we  must 
look  for  the  highest  standard  in  periodical  literature,"  continues  the  writer  ;  and  at 
the  head  of  the  five  magazines,  which  he  singles  out  among  our  American  monthlies 
for  especial  praise,  stands  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  intended,  as  its  name 
implies,  especially  for  the  Clergy.  But  its  annex.  The  Dolphin,  is  for  the 
educated  laity,  and  is  well  worthy  of  their  support,"  etc. 


We  are  grateful  for  the  compliment  from  so  good  an  authority  upon  the  value  of 
correct  literature  for  educated  Catholics  as  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  who  edits  the  Book  Notes.  Yet  we  can  hardly  concur  in  the  estimate 
that  publications  of  the  present  status  of  the  London  Tablet,  the  Month,  the  Dublin 
Review,  are  in  a  "lamentable  state,"  or  that  the  Catholic  periodical  literature  of 
England  has  never  been  "at  so  low  an  ebb  as  it  is  now."  Our  best  writers,  as  both 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin,  which  Mr.  Britten  praises  espe- 
cially, will  have  to  testify  by  their  contents,  are  drawn  from  England  and  Ireland. 
The  list  of  our  constant  and  occasional  contributors  contains  prominently  such  names 
as  Father  George  Tyrrell,  Father  Herbert  Thurston,  Bishop  Hedley,  Father  Matthew 
Russell,  Dr.  William  Barry,  Father  Sheehan,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Carson,  Father  H. 
Lucas,  Dom  Mackey,  O.S.B.,  Father  Alfred  M.  Mulligan,  Dr.  Fr.  Lloyd,  Dr.  T.  J. 
O'Mahony,  the  late  Father  Luke  Rivington,  Dr.  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  Father  T.  Slater, 
Father  Taunton,  etc.  These  names  are  chosen  merely  at  random  from  the  Index  of  our 
magazine,  but  they  occur,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  in  the  Review  (of  which  The  Dol- 
phin is  simply  a  younger  shoot)  as  frequently,  or  more  so,  than  any  American  writer 
of  note,  if  we  except  very  few  among  our  clergy,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  John  Hogan, 
the  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried  (though  he  rarely  signs  his  name  to  his  excellent  work),  Dr. 
H.  T.  Henry,  Dr.  Stang,  Father  Maas,  S.J.,  and  a  few  others.     Of  story- writers  we 
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have  indeed  a  goodly  number,  especially  women ;  but  of  writers  on  topics  which 
demand  serious  treatment  in  befitting  English  style,  there  is  great  want  in  America. 


It  is  amusing,  in  view  of  this  fact  and  of  what  the  editor  01  Book  Notes  says 
about  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin,  that  a  writer,  who  signs 
his  full  name  and  home  to  a  recent  paragraph  of  the  Tablet,  should  plead  that  he 
never  heard  of  The  Dolphin.  There  are,  of  course,  things  outside  of  England 
that  are  not  known  to  everybody  ;  but  the  Tablet  is  cosmopolitan  enough,  we  fancy, 
to  tell  its  readers  about  a  magazine  that  has  been  making  twenty-seven  volumes  of 
good  literature,  to  which  the  best  of  English  as  well  as  Continental  Catholic  schol- 
ars have  steadily  contributed  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 


Mr.  Edwin  Asa  Dix  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Appletons  (Historic  Lives  Series) 
with  the  biography  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the  heroic  explorer  and  founder  of 
Quebec,  whose  spirit  as  *'  Father  of  New  France  "  still  dominates  every  loyal  Cana- 
dian. We  are  not  aware  that  there  exists  a  complete  English  translation  of  Cham- 
plain's  works.    It  is  a  matter  which  the  Catholics  of  America  should  have  at  heart. 


It  speaks  well  for  Irish  faith  that  a  mutilated  copy  of  Carslake's  Gaelic  translation 
of  John  Knox's  Geneva  Liturgy  should  have  brought  the  large  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  at  a  recent  London  book  sale.  So  rare  a  volume— and  there  are  only  two 
other  copies  known  to  exist — can  hardly  have  been  popular  except  at  bonfires  on 
St.  Patrick's  Eve. 


The  Benziger  Brothers  announce  for  the  United  States  a  volume  containing 
biographical  sketches  of  English  Cardinals  beginning  with  Pope  Adrian  IV  up  to  the 
present  time,  therefore  including  Cardinal  Vaughan.  It  is  likely  to  be  an  interesting 
series,  of  historical  as  well  as  of  personal  value  to  many  an  Englishman. 


Felix  Gras,  late  hero  of  the  romantic  school  of  Provencals,  is  to  have  a  monu- 
ment— most  likely  at  Avignon,  the  old  city  of  the  Popes,  rich  alike  in  historic  mem- 
ories and  in  sources  of  inspiration  for  genius.  Its  by-ways  speak  of  reminiscences  of 
Petrarch  and  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  in  its  old 
cathedral  tell  a  sad  story  of  exile.  What  a  fine  scene  for  the  historic  novel  Avignon 
offers,  with  the  landmarks  of  its  ancient  life  and  struggles  still  upon  it,  and  its  old 
ways  and  customs  preserved — perhaps,  because  it  is  so  rarely  visited  by  the  modem 
traveller.     They  call  it  the  "windy  city";  yet  how  strangely  unlike  it  is  to  Chicago. 


Father  Devine,  the  Passionist,  author  of  many  spiritual  and  doctrinal  books, 
among  which  are  best  known  his  Ascetic  Theology,  The  Creed  Explained,  The 
Commandments  Explained,  and  The  Sacraments  Explained  (published  by  R.  &  T. 
Washboume),  has  very  nearly  completed  a  volume  on  Mystic  Theology. 


The  English  translation  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Gueranger's  Liturgical  Year,  en- 
titled After  Pentecost,  is  about  to  be  issued.  Another  translation,  part  of  the  series 
"The  Saints,"  published  in  French  under  the  direction  of  M.  Joly,  is  that  of  St. 
Teresa.  The  biography  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  who  also  wrote  the  Life  of 
St.  Ignatius  and  the  Psychology  of  the  Saints.  To  judge  from  advance  proofs  sent  us 
the  English  translation  is  a  most  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  addition  to  the 
already  published  volumes  of  the  series.  It  is  issued  from  the  press  of  Tumbull  and 
Spears,  Edinburgh  (Benziger  Brothers). 
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Some  of  our  Catholic  papers  stated,  without  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Cardinal  Newman  Memorial  Fund  had  been  closed  owing  to  the  unex- 
pected recall  of  the  Rev.  Father  Eaton,  of  the  Oratory,  to  Birmingham  where  his  pres- 
ence is  urgently  needed  just  now.  We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  subscription 
list  continues  open  and  is  placed  under  the  personal  patronage  of  His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Gibbons.  The  names  of  donors  of  sums  over  ten  dollars  (addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  Eaton,  St.  Patrick's  Rectory,  242  S.  Twentieth  Street,  Philadelphia) 
will  be  published  from  month  to  month  in  the  official  list  of  subscribers  in  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  and  also  in  The  Dolphin. 


Students  of  Irish  History  will  look  with  eagerness  for  Father  d' Alton's  History 
of  Ireland,  about  to  be  published  in  three  volumes.  The  work  is  to  be  issued  by 
subscription,  three  dollars  net  for  the  first  volume. 


Readers  of  Father  Dignam's  Daily  Thoughts  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  little  manual  of  spiritual  suggestions  in  Father  Clare's,  S.J., 
A  Voice  that  is  Still,  just  published  (Bums  &  Oates). 


Not  long  ago  we  received  from  a  French  firm  (Douniol,  Paris)  a  Manual  of  Hor- 
ticulture (Manuel  theoretique  et  pratique  (T Hoiticulture  par  un  Religieux  Jardinier. 
Quatri^me  Edition)  written  by  a  "Religious  Gardener,"  who  had  an  experience  of 
twenty- six  years  in  selecting,  planting  and  propagating  the  delights  of  a  garden  for 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful  purposes.  Recently  the  lovers  of  pretty  garden  plots 
who  read  English  have  been  provided  with  a  number  of  practical  manuals  on  the  same 
subject,  among  which  we  single  out  one  by  Helena  Rutherford  Ely,  A  WomarC s 
Hardy  Garden.  She  is  not  a  "  Religieuse  Jardiniere  "  ;  but  she  has  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  God's  beautiful  creations,  and  good  practical  sense.  Her  volume  gives  a 
simple  description  of  the  best  bardy  plants,  with  directions  for  raising  them.  It  tells 
how  and  when  to  sow,  plant  and  transplant ;  and  the  conditions  best  suited  to  ea;h 
variety ;  also  how  a  small  garden  can  be  prepared  and  planted  with  bulbs  and  per- 
ennials at  small  expense,  so  that  one  may  have  flowers  in  blossom  continually  from 
mid-  April  until  well  into  November.  There  are  also  suggestions  and  plans  for  laying 
out  gardens  large  and  small,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  the  soil  and  grouping 
the  plants.  The  list  of  perennials,  shrubs,  lilies,  roses  and  spring- flowering  bulbs, 
with  heights,  color,  and  period  of  bloom,  in  many  instances  beautifully  illustrated, 
makes  the  book  really  useful.  We  might  add  here  another  volume  by  Mr.  Cook, 
whose  Gardening  for  Beginners  and  Century  Book  of  Gardening  are  favorably 
known.  He  has  published  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardens,"  which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  gardens  in  England.  But  cannot  some  clever  nun  compile  us 
a  little  handbook  of  gardening  for  young  people,  to  be  used  in  boarding  schools  where 
flowers  can  be  cultivated  with  reference  to  their  meaning  and  use  for  the  shrine — 
domestic,  scholastic  and  divine  ? 


Learned  men  have  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  woman  is,  as  a 
rule,  no:  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  originality ;  she  is  essentially  imitative  in 
character.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  sought  in  the  absence  of  really  great  female 
inventors,  authors  and  artists  noted  for  creative  power  and  genius.  But  here  comes 
Professor  Otto  Ebel,  well  known  as  a  writer  of  musical  books,  who  upsets  the  old 
theory  by  publishing  a  work  entitled  Women  Composers.     If  it  be  objected  that  the 
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list  of  names  and  biographies  contains  mainly  writers  and  composers  of  recent  day, 
his  answer  is  that  "  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  the  prejudice 
which  excluded  women  from  studying  the  violin,  'cello,  and  other  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  has  been  overcome."  Previous  to  1876  no  female  students  of  the  violin 
were,  for  example,  admitted  at  the  High  School,  London.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  "as  an  eccentricity  of  women  to  compose.  The  advance  of  their  work 
in  music  is  becoming  more  and  more  creditable  from  year  to  year." 


The  Cambridge  Modem  History,  planned  by  Lord  Acton,  is  a  composite  work, 
in  which  men  of  diverse  views  have  their  say.  The  chapter  on  "  Catholic  Europe  " 
is  written  by  Dr.  William  Barry.  Another  chapter,  supposed  to  balance  the  Cath- 
olic animus  of  this  writer's  work,  is  one  by  Mr.  Heny  Charles  Lea,  the  noted  "his- 
torian ' '  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Confessional.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  the  con- 
tradictions between  these  two  authorities,  speaking  of  the  same  persons  and  the  same 
facts,  and  justifies  the  opinion  which  an  English  lord  expressed  to  his  daughter,  who 
asked  him,  when  ill,  what  she  should  read  to  him;  "Anything  but  history ;  that,  I 
know,  is  lies  !  " 

A  reviewer  in  the  Tablet,  commenting  on  Dr.  Lea's  contribution  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,  writes:  "Mr.  Lea's  contribution  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  record  — it  is  a  bad  bit  of  bitter  partisanship,  and  we  can  but 
wonder  that  a  man  whose  overstrung  bias  against  Catholicism  was  so  notorious,  should 
have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  a  work  which  was  not  intended  to  be  of  a  polem- 
ically sectarian  character." 
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GAUDE  MARIA. 


MODERNIZED  from  an  unpublished  poem  in  Middle  English,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  Manuscript  Gough  Eccl.  Top.  4,  f.  133. 
The  MS.  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  poem 
occurs  in  a  sermon  on  the  Assumption,  attributed  to  John  Mirk, 
Prior  of  Lilleshull  in  Shropshire,  and  the  present  version  of  it  follows 
it  line  by  line,  stanza  by  stanza,  with  none  but  necessary  changes,  i.e., 
none  but  those  involving  an  actual  translation  into  words  or  idioms 
now  in  use. 

Louise  L  Guiney. 

Be  glad  and  blythe,  Queen  of  bliss ! 
For  your  joy  exceeding  is 
In  Heaven's  court  and  hall ; 
In  that  cburt  you  have  no  peer 
In  joy  and  bliss  and  gentle  cheer, 
Save  the  Lord  of  all. 

Be  glad  and  blythe :  no  sweeter  shows 
Oil  of  chrism,  nor  brighter  glows 
A  sunbeam  in  bright  weather  ; 
The  cheer  of  you  is  so  bright 
That  it  keepeth  well  alight 
Heaven,  and  all  saints,  together. 

Be  glad,  my  Lady :  and  so  you  may. 
Seeing  what  fealty  they  pay 
To  you  that  reign  in  bliss  ; 
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Bowing,  they  give  you  reverence, 
Honour,  and  all  preeminence, 
Saving  as  God  hath  His. 

Be  glad  and  blythe,  sweetest  thing  ! 

Through  you  the  Son  of  Man  is  King, 

Sitting  on  His  throne. 

Whatever  it  be  your  prayer  asketh, 
'  Mother  and  chosen  Queen,'  He  saith, 
'  I  grant  it  for  your  own.' 

Be  glad  and  blythe.  Lady  free, 
Sitting  by  the  Trinity, 
A  woman  there  as  here ; 
Full  of  joy  and  full  of  grace 
God  hath  fashioned  the  place 
Meet  for  His  mother  dear. 

Be  glad  and  blythe  in  all  wise ! 
Whoso  in  your  service  dies 
Hath  recompense  therefrom. 
Gentle  is  your  Son,  indeed : 
All  that  love  you,  in  their  need 
He  will  welcome  home. 

Be  glad  and  blythe,  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
Of  those  joys  that  once  were  seven 
There  shall  lack  not  one. 
Well  that  ye  a  birthday  had, 
Evermore  to  be  so  glad 
With  the  high  King  your  Son. 

Now,  sweet  Lady,  I  you  pray 
Help  us  on  our  ending  day, 
And  shield  us  from  the  foe. 
And  grant  unto  us  all  the  power 
To  see  you  nigh  us  in  that  hour 
When  hence  our  spirits  go. 
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AVIGNON. 


THE  traveller  by  the  splendid  night-service  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  wakes  in  the  early  morning  to  find  himself  rush- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Valence  is  passed,  and  then 
after  a  while,  on  the  right  side  of  the  line,  a  huge  pile  of  castel- 
lated buildings  comes  into  view.  Soon  a  little  town  is  seen, 
crouching  at  the  foot  of  the  frowning  mass  above,  and  the  weary 
eyes  of  the  traveller  are  gazing  upon  Avignon  and  the  palace  of 
the  Popes. 

Avignon !  What  sad  memories  and  reflections  that  name 
brings  to  mind !  With  it  are  associated  the  subjection  of  the 
Holy  See  to  the  kingdom  of  France — the  Great  Schism  of  the 
West — the  falling  away  of  the  Teutonic  race  from  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  As  long  as  the  Popes  remained  in  Rome  they 
enjoyed  all  the  prestige  of  the  ancient  pagan  empire  and  of  the 
spots  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Apostles.  Even 
the  barbarians — Alaric,  Attila,  and  Genseric — had  been  awed  by 
the  majesty  of  the  imperial  city  and  the  Apostolic  See  ;  and  long 
years  afterwards  Saxon,  Frank,  and  German  had  gone  thither  in 
pilgrimage  as  to  the  centre  of  Christendom.  But  the  Popes  away 
from  Rome  lost  this  twofold  prestige  and  sank  into  dependence. 

A  little  town  in  Provence,  without  a  history,  could  not  com- 
mand the  veneration  so  willingly  accorded  to  the  imperial  city  on 
the  Tiber.  The  German,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  heir  of 
the  old  empire,  could  not  but  resent  the  influence  of  the  upstart 
French  kingdom ;  while  the  Englishman  would  naturally  despise 
the  vassal  of  the  nation  which  he  had  lately  humbled  to  the  dust. 
Even  the  French  themselves  could  feel  little  reverence  for  the 
papacy  when  it  became  their  own  puppet. 

But  what  of  the  feelings  of  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Romans,  when  their  country  and  their  chief  city  had  lost  their 
pride  of  place  ?  No  wonder  that  schism  was  threatened  ;  no 
wonder  that  bold  spirits  began  to  question  the  supremacy  of  the 
Popes,  and  even  to  deny  altogether  its  divine  origin  and  necessity. 
Here  is  the  great  dividing  line  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
Church — here  at  Avignon  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  not  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth.     The  rapid  success  of  the  Reformation 
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would  cause  less  surprise  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the  seeds  had 
been  sown  long  before.  Luther  could  have  done  nothing  without 
Wychf  and  Hus;  Augsburg  and  Worms  would  have  had  no  fame 
but  for  Avignon. 

I. 

But  how  did  it  come  about  that  the  Popes  could  abandon  that 
city  with  which  their  dignity  and  office  were  inseparably  bound 
up  ?  How  came  they  to  choose  a  home  in  Provence  ?  It  was 
indeed  no  new  thing  for  the  Popes  to  be  in  exile.  The  turbulent 
character  of  the  Romans  has  at  all  times  been  notorious.  "  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  people  ?  "  writes  St.  Bernard  to  Eugenius  III. 
"  Why,  that  it  is  the  Roman  people.  I  could  not  more  concisely 
or  fully  express  what  I  think  of  your  subjects.  What  has  been 
so  notorious  for  ages  as  the  wantonness  and  haughtiness  of  the 
Romans !  a  race  unaccustomed  to  peace,  accustomed  to  tumult ; 
a  race  cruel  and  unmanageable  up  to  this  day,  which  knows  not 
to  submit,  unless  when  it  is  unable  to  make  fight  .  .  .  They 
are  wise  for  evil,  but  ignorant  for  good.  Odious  to  earth  and 
heaven,  they  have  assailed  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  impious 
towards  God,  reckless  towards  things  sacred,  factious  among 
themselves,  envious  of  their  neighbors,  inhuman  towards  foreign- 
ers, .  .  .  they  love  none,  and  by  none  are  loved — too  im- 
patient for  submission,  too  helpless  to  rule."  ^  If  this  description 
was  true  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  much  worse 
could  be  said  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  We  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the.  Popes  should  despair  of  being  able  to 
govern  the  Church  as  long  as  they  dwelt  in  the  city  of  confusion. 
And  while  there  was  so  much  to  repel  them  from  Rome,  there 
was  much  also  to  attract  them  to  France.  They  had  called  in  the 
aid  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
and  so  had  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  Empire  in  Italy.  But 
this  relief  had  only  led  to  a  change  of  masters.  Boniface  VIII 
strove  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  new  thraldom.  His  successor's 
(Benedict  XI)  reign  was  too  short  to  be  of  great  importance.  It 
was  at  the  ensuing  conclave  that  the  fatal  step  was  taken.     After 

'  De  Consid.  IV,  2.     See  Newman's   Occasional  Sermons :    The  Pope  and  the 
Revolution. 
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eleven  months'  discussion  the  French  cardinals  persuaded  their 
brethren  to  choose  the  Gascon  Bertrand,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  message 
announcing  his  election  was  accompanied  by  an  earnest  request 
that  he  would  at  once  betake  himself  to  Italy.  But  the  new  Pope, 
henceforth  known  as  Clement  V,  fixed  on  Lyons  for  the  place  of 
his  coronation,  and  there  accordingly  the  ceremony  took  place  on 
November  14,  1305. 

The  pontificate  thus  ominously  begun  was  a  sign  to  all  the 
world  that  the  work  of  St.  Gregory  VII,  Innocent  III,  and  Boni- 
face VIII  was  to  be  undone.  The  papacy  had  emerged  triumphant 
after  its  long  struggle  with  Germany,  but  now  it  was  to  be  the 
vassal  of  France.  I  am  not  here  writing  the  history  of  the  Popes 
or  of  the  French  kings,  and  hence  I  cannot  speak  at  any  length 
of  the  relations  between  Clement  V  and  Philip  le  Bel.  "  The 
assertion  that  the  government  of  the  Avignon  Popes  was  wholly 
ruled  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  kings  of  France  is,  in  this 
general  sense,  unjust.  The  Popes  of  those  days  were  not  all  so 
weak  as  Clement  V,  who  submitted  the  draft  of  the  Bull  by  which 
he  called  on  the  princes  of  Europe  to  imprison  the  Templars,  to 
the  French  king.  Moreover,  even  this  Pope,  the  least  independent 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Pontiffs,  for  many  years  offered  a  passive 
resistance  to  the  wishes  of  France."  ^  For  more  than  three  years 
after  his  election  Clement  travelled  from  city  to  city,  but  never 
once  during  his  pontificate  did  he  cross  the  Alps.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  March,  1 309,  that  he  settled  at  Avignon.  This  strong 
city  belonged  at  the  time  to  Charles  II  of  Naples,  with  whom 
Clement  was  in  close  friendship  ;  but  the  selection  was  mainly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  little  province 
of  Venaissin,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Holy  See 
as  far  back  as  1 228.  Nevertheless,  he  had  no  palace  there.  He  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  Dominican  convent  which  had  been  sumptu- 
ously fitted  up  to  receive  him.  Thither  the  Cardinals  and  the 
Roman  court  followed,  and  it  is  from  this  time,  March,  1309,  that 
the  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  commences. 

Clement  V,  then,  is  the  pontiff  who  is  responsible  for  the 
grave  step. 

'  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i,  p.  59,  Eng.  trans. 
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His  conduct  cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  any  lofty- 
motives.  He  loved  his  country  more  than  he  loved  the  Church — 
his  own  comfort  and  security  more  than  his  duty.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  foresee  that  what  he  had  done  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  Popes  from  Rome.  Yet,  by  selecting 
twenty-three  Frenchmen  as  Cardinals  out  of  the  whole  twenty- 
four  whom  he  named,  he  made  the  world  believe  that  the  Papacy 
was  thenceforth  to  be  national  rather  than  world-wide.  That 
baneful  French  influence  which  he  introduced  weighed  down  the 
Church  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  its  consequences  are 
to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

After  Clement's  death  (April  20,  13 14),  the  conclave  assem- 
bled at  Carpentras,  in  Provence,  but  broke  up  without  any  elec- 
tion having  taken  place.  Two  years  later  the  Cardinals  met  at 
Lyons,  and  unanimously  chose  Jacques  d'Euse,  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  Avignon,  and  who  now  became  Pope  John  XXII 
(August  7,  1 3 16).  He  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Rome;  he 
was  crowned  at  Lyons  and  fixed  upon  Avignon  as  his  abode. 
And  now  a  further  step  was  taken  full  of  disastrous  meaning. 
Clement  had  been  only  a  guest  at  Avignon.  John  determined  to 
build  there  a  great  palace  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  other 
structure  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  raised  enormous  sums 
of  money  by  means  of  annates,  reservations,  and  expectatives. 
At  his  death,  in  1334,  the  building  was  far  from  complete,  and, 
indeed,  was  quite  wanting  in  means  of  defence.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  conclave  at  Avignon  was  held,  in  which  Benedict  XII 
was  elected.  He  vigorously  carried  on  the  design  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  gave  to  it  more  the  character  of  a  fortress.  The  north- 
em  half  of  the  palace,  as  it  now  stands,  including  four  of  the  great 
towers,  was  his  work.  The  style  is  of  the  severest,  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  this  pontiff,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  and  who  is  described  by  his  biographers  as  Justus 
et  durus  et  constans. 

Clement  VI,  who  succeeded  (1342-13  5  2)  was  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  Avignon  Pontiffs.  When  he  was  remonstrated 
with  for  his  excessive  exactions  he  replied :  "  My  predecessors 
did  not  know  how  to  be  Popes."  And  these  exactions  were 
especially  galling  to   other  nations,  because  much  of  the  pro- 
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ceeds  was  bestowed  on  the  kings  of  France  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  wars  against  England.  How  can  we  wonder  at  the 
anti-papal  legislation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  ?  Nevertheless, 
these  very  acts  are  full  of  protestations  of  veneration  for  "  Our 
most  Holy  Father  in  Christ  and  Lord,  the  Pope  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, Chief  Bishop  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Catholic  Church. 
.  .  .  We  desire  your  Holiness  to  bear  in  mind  how  obedient 
our  "royal  family,  the  clergy,  and  laity  of  our  kingdom  have 
hitherto  been  to  your  See." 

Clement  made  great  additions  to  the  palace,  and  in  far  more 
elaborate  style  than  the  earlier  portions.  His  pontificate  falls  in 
the  period  when,  according  to  many  competent  judges,  Gothic 
architecture  reached  its  perfection,  before  degenerating  into  the 
flamboyant  and  perpendicular  styles.  The  magnificent  Consistory 
Hall,  ornamented  with  frescoes  by  Matteo  Giovanetti  di  Viterbo, 
was  his  special  work.  It  was  this  Pope,  too,  who  purchased  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city  from  Joanna  of  Naples,  Countess  of  Prov- 
ence, and  thus  gave  further  proof  of  his  determination  to  stay 
away  from  Rome  and  settle  at  Avignon. 

II. 

Meantime,  how  fared  it  with  Rome,  the  Eternal  City  ?  I  pre- 
fer to  describe  its  condition  in  the  words  of  Gregorovius — a  bitter 
opponent  of  papal  rule.^ 

"  Life  in  Rome  abandoned  by  the  Popes  is  devoid  of  all  historic 
value  during  these  years.  The  nobles  remained  perpetually  engaged 
in  family  feuds  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  provinces.  .  .  .  The 
sources  of  prosperity  were  dried  up.  The  streets,  the  churches,  the 
palaces  became  deserted.  Rapacious  barons  seized  the  empty  dwell- 
ings of  the  Cardinals  ;  the  Pope  forbade  them,  but  apparently  in  vain. 
Disorder  was  unbounded.  Assassination  for  the  sake  of  revenge  and 
violent  robberies  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Armed  bands  attacked 
and  plundered  houses.  Young  clerics,*  for  the  most  part  of  patrician 
families,  emulated  the  nobles.      .      .     .     The  populace  longed  more 

'^  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  vol.  vi,  p.  105  seq. 

*  Gregorovius  says  "priests,"  but  the  authority  quoted  by  him  says  that  they 
were  solius  prime  tonsure  privilegii  clippeo  commtiniti. 
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ardently  than  ever  for  the  Pope's  return.  If  his  presence  had  fre- 
quently been  irksome  to  the  Romans,  his  absence  was  now  a  calamity. 
The  supplicating  appeals  of  widowed  Rome  to  her  spiritual  husband, 
whom  she  sought  beyond  her  gates  as  the  Sulamite  sought  her  bride- 
groom, might  now  fill  the  Popes  in  distant  Avignon  with  satisfaction, 
since  by  their  refusal  to  return  to  Rome  did  they  not  themselves  avenge 
the  sufferings,  the  flight,  the  exile,  and  the  death  of  so  many  of  their  pre- 
decessors. .  .  .  Against  the  dark  background  of  a  famished  and 
tortured  population,  such  as  no  chronicler  has  adequately  described, 
we  may  observe  the  pompous  processions  of  senators  and  magistrates, 
or  the  rude  games  on  Monte  Testaccio,  but  shall  discover  no  trace  of 
any  life  worthy  of  respect  in  the  metropolis  of  Christianity.  In 
poverty  and  obscurity  she  withered  away,  decayed  and  crushed,  a  rub- 
bish heap  of  history,  while  the  Pope,  forgetful  of  her  claims,  accumu- 
lated gold  and  treasures  in  distant  Avignon.  The  profound  sadness, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  deepened  at 
this  period,  when  the  sight  of  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  of  deserted  and 
tottering  churches,  is  heralded  by  the  overthrow  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  world." 

At  the  death  of  Clement  V  (13 14)  the  great  Dante  called  on 
the  few  remaining  Italian  Cardinals  to  restore  the  papal  throne  to 
Rome.  "  You  who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  confusion  must 
go  forth  mournfully  with  one  heart  and  one  soul  into  the  fray  in 
defence  of  the  Bride  of  Christ  whose  seat  is  in  Rome.  .  ,  . 
This  you  must  do,  and  then  returning  in  triumph  .  .  .  you 
shall  hear  the  song,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,'  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  covetous  Gascons,  striving  to  rob  the  Latins  of  their 
renown,  shall  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  future  ages."  *  As  we 
have  seen,  this  appeal  was  unheeded  :  the  election  of  John  XXII 
perpetuated  the  exile  of  the  Popes. 

Another  name,  famous  in  Italian  literature,  is  also  associated 
with  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  "  Babylonian  Captivity." 
Petrarch,  though  a  Tuscan,  spent  his  early  years  and  much  of  his 
middle  life  at  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  But  his  heart  was  not 
there.  Like  a  good  Italian  and  lover  of  his  country's  ancient 
glories,  he  longed  to  be  at  Rome  and  to  see  it  once  more  the  cen- 
tre of  Christendom.     One  portion  of  his  wish  was  gratified  when 

*  0pp.  Min.,  Ill,  pp.  486-494.     See  Pastor,  op.  cit.,  I,  64. 
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he  was  solemnly  crowned  as  poet  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol 
(April  8,  1 341).  As  to  Avignon,  he  cannot  find  words  severe 
enough  to  describe  its  wickedness.  It  is  "  the  fountain  of  an- 
guish, the  dwelling-place  of  wrath,  the  school  of  errors,  the  tem- 
ple of  heresy,  once  Rome,  now  the  false,  guilt- laden  Babylon, 
the  forge  of  lies,  the  horrible  prison,  the  hell  upon  earth."  We 
must  not  take  these  poetical  exaggerations  as  sober  truth ;  but 
they  undoubtedly  express  the  prevailing  Italian  feeling  towards 
the  upstart  city  beyond  the  Alps.®  Nevertheless,  he  made  that 
very  Avignon  his  home,  and  was,  outwardly  at  least,  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  all  the  French  Popes  of  his  time  and  received  from 
them  many  favors. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  crowning  of  Petrarch 
was  an  enthusiastic  youth  intoxicated  with  ancient  memories  and 
already  entertaining  visions  of  a  glorious  future  for  Rome.  Cola 
di  Rienzi,  born  at  Rome  in  1313,  was  sent  as  spokesman  of  a 
deputation  to  Clement  VI  at  Avignon  to  beg  the  Pope  to  return. 
The  young  orator  performed  his  task  with  great  ability.  He  was 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  nobles  who  had  murdered  his  brother ;  and 
he  now  sought  to  free  the  city  from  their  yoke  by  securing  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs.  Clement,  himself  no  mean  speaker,  was 
charmed  with  Rienzi,  and  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  notaries. 
The  story  of  his  return  to  Rome  and  his  short-Hved  dictatorship 
over  the  city  does  not  concern  us  here. 

After  his  first  fall  (1347),  he  spent  some  years  in  wandering, 
and  finally,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent  to  Avignon  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV  (August,  1352).  Clement,  who  was  still 
reigning,  had  suffered  great  provocation  from  the  Tribune ;  never- 
theless, he  protected  him  from  his  foes,  only  detaining  him  in 
honorable  captivity.' 

•  Like  so  many  other  decriers  of  abuses  Petrarch  was  himself  a  glaring  instance 
of  some  of  the  worst  of  these.  An  ecclesiastic  (though  not  a  priest)  he  was  famed  for 
his  love-sonnets  and  his  greed  for  benefices. 

^  No  intelligent  person  nowadays  takes  Bulwer  Lytton's  romances  seriously.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  gloomy  dungeon  to  which  Rienzi's  wife 
penetrates  in  disguise,  is  the  creation  of  the  novelist's  imagination — as  also  are  the 
charms  of  this  enterprising  lady. 
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III. 


In  1352  Clement's  baneful  pontificate  came  to  an  end,  and 
Innocent  VI  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
the  Popes  had  now  been  absent  from  Rome.  Secure  in  their 
fortress-palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  it  almost  seemed  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  never  to  return.  But  France  was 
now  no  longer  the  France  of  the  days  of  Philip  le  Bel.  The  dis- 
aster of  Crecy  ( 1 346)  had  humbled  it  to  the  dust.  The  terrible 
pestilence,  known  as  the  Black  Death,  had  found  its  way  into 
Avignon  (1348)  and  had  claimed  as  its  victims  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  (Gasquet :  The  Great  Pestilence,  37-45).  England  and 
Germany  had  joined  with  Italy  in  protesting  against  the  crying 
scandals  of  the  Papal  Court.  Happily,  the  new  Pontiff  was  very 
different  from  his  predecessor.  Innocent,  says  Gregorovius,  "  was 
a  just  and  strong  man  of  monastic  disposition.  He  immediately 
purged  the  vicious  curia  of  its  extravagant  luxury,  revoked  many 
of  the  investitures  conceded  by  his  predecessor,  sent  the  undis- 
cipHned  prelates  back  to  their  sees,  and  reformed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church."  ^  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  send  the 
renowned  Spanish  Cardinal  Albornoz  to  Italy  to  recover  the  rights 
of  the  Pontiffs.®  And  to  strengthen  his  hands  Rienzi  was  sent  as 
his  colleague.  The  wise  statesman  labored  with  such  success  that 
when  asked  for  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  he  sent  as  a  reply 
a  wagon  filled  with  the  keys  of  captured  cities.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Tribune,  now  become  Senator  of  Rome,  speedily  de- 
generated into  a  tyrant,  and  was  murdered  by  the  very  populace 
whose  hero  he  had  been  (October  8,  1354).  Everything  now 
pointed  to  the  return  to  the  Eternal  City.  Innocent  himself  had 
resolved  on  it,  but  old  age  and  sickness  and  finally  his  death  (1362) 
frustrated  his  purpose. 

Five  Popes  in  succession  had  now  reigned  and  died  without 
once  visiting  their  See.     It  was  reserved  for  the  sixth  of  them, 

8  op.  cit.,  VI,  p.  336  ;  cf.  Pastor,  I,  p.  93. 

9  This  eminent  prelate  has  been  grossly  maligned  in  Lytton's  romance.  Grego- 
rovius calls  him  "  the  most  gifted  statesman  who  ever  sat  in  the  College  of  Cardinals." 
"  All  the  chronicles  are  full  of  his  praise."  "  He  was  the  most  highly  esteemed 
prelate  in  the  whole  of  Spain."     Op.  cit.,  pp.  336,  430. 
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Urban  V,  to  break  the  spell.  Petrarch  in  his  old  age  reminded 
him  of  the  Tribunal  of  God,  where  he  would  one  day  have  to  give 
an  account,  if  Christ  asked  him  why  he  had  fixed  his  seat  on  the 
rock  of  Avignon  instead  of  the  Capitol  which  had  been  chosen  by 
God.  "  What  wilt  thou  answer,"  asks  the  poet,  "  when  Peter  says 
to  thee  :  I  fled  from  Rome  before  Nero's  wrath ;  my  Master  re- 
proved my  flight  and  I  returned  to  Rome  to  die ;  tell  me  what 
Nero  or  Doniitian  drove  thee  from  Rome  ?  Wouldst  thou  rather 
rise  at  the  last  day  among  the  infamous  sinners  of  Avignon,  than 
between  Peter  and  Paul  ?  "  ^^  It  was  not,  however,  these  burning 
words,  but  the  fresh  collapse  of  France  after  Poitiers  (1356)  and 
the  improved  state  of  Italy,  which  influenced  Urban.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  many  of  the  Cardinals,  five  of  whom  refused  to 
accompany  him,  he  set  out  from  Avignon  on  April  30,  1367. 
Travelling  by  sea  from  Marseilles  he  touched  at  Genoa  and  then 
proceeded  to  Pisa  and  Corneto.  A  long  delay  was  made  at 
Viterbo  till  the  heats  of  summer  were  passed.  At  last,  on  Octo- 
ber 1 6th,  Urban  entered  the  Eternal  City.  Who  shall  describe  that 
scene,  when,  accompanied  by  more  than  two  thousand  ecclesiastics 
of  all  ranks,  the  Pope  passed  along  the  streets  and  finally  reached 
the  Basilica  of  the  Apostles  ? 

And  so  the  "  Babylonian  Captivity  "  had  come  to  an  end.  But, 
no !  Urban  had  the  courage  to  begin,  but  not  to  persevere. 
The  intrepid  Cardinal  Albomoz,  like  another  Moses,  had  died  near 
Viterbo  before  he  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  He  was 
the  one  man  who  could  have  preserved  the  papal  authority  and 
strengthened  the  wavering  resolution  of  Urban.  But  the  appalling 
condition  of  Rome — a  sombre  heap  of  ruins — presented  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  gay  city  of  Provence.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
emperors  of  the  West  and  the  East  —  Charles  IV  and  John 
Palaeologus  —  came  to  do  him  homage  in  his  capital,  Urban's 
heart  failed  him.  The  supplications  of  the  Romans,  the  denunci- 
ations of  Petrarch,  the  solemn  warnings  of  St.  Bridget,  were  in 
vain.  He  returned  to  Avignon  in  the  autumn  of  1370,  and  died 
there  on  December  19th. 

The  Cardinals,  in  order  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  expe- 
dition to   Rome,  elected  the  young  nephew  of  Clement  VI,  who 

*"  Gregorovius,  p.  425. 
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took  the  title  of  Gregory  XI.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
had  resided  in  England,  where  he  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury and  an  intimate  friend  of  William  of  Wykeham.  His  chief 
object  was  to  restore  peace  between  England  and  France — a  task 
for  which  his  connection  with  the  two  countries  admirably  fitted 
him.  But  the  far  more  important  Roman  question  was  contin- 
ually before  him.  The  Florentines,  once  the  staunchest  allies  of 
the  Holy  See,  now  headed  the  opposition  to  what  they  styled 
"the  evil  pastors  of  the  Church."  Urban  had  recourse  to  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  weapons  at  his  disposal.  And  yet  out  of 
this  quarrel  the  final  return  of  the  Pontiffs  was  brought  about. 

The  Florentines  chose  as  their  envoy  a  young  and  lowly  nun 
who  is  known  to  history  as  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  She  had 
already  written  numbers  of  letters  to  the  Pontiff,  full  of  respect 
for  his  office  and  person,  but  denouncing  in  scathing  language  the 
abuses  openly  tolerated  in  the  Church,  and  imploring  him  to 
return  to  his  apostolic  city.  She  now  came  to  Avignon  on  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  from  her  country,  but  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
was  to  send  Gregory  to  Rome.  What  she  had  written  she  now 
repeated  to  his  face  with  greater  force.  Gregory  had  indeed 
already  intended  to  leave  Avignon,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Car- 
dinals and  of  the  members  of  his  own  family  rriade  him  put  off 
from  month  to  month  the  time  for  carrying  out  his  resolve.  St. 
Bridget's  dying  message  was  continually  ringing  in  his  ears  ;  and 
now  another  Saint  was  before  him  pleading  in  passionate  and  yet 
pathetic  tones  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  long  divorce  be- 
tween the  Chief  Pastor  and  his  See.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  one 
of  the  gentler  sex  to  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted  and 
strengthen  the  weak-kneed.  Gregory  could  delay  no  longer. 
Though  he  had  to  pass  over  the  prostrate  form  of  his  father,  who 
had  thrown  himself  across  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  he  quitted 
Avignon  on  September  13,  1376.  He  landed  at  Ostia  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  and  went  up  the  Tiber  to  St.  Paul's,  whence  he 
made  his  entry  into  the  city  (January  17,  1377). 

IV. 

And  now  we  might  have  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  the  Popes 
at  Avignon.     But,  alas !  the  most  miserable  part  of  the  story  is 
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yet  to  come.  Though  the  seven  French  Pontiffs  had  resided  far 
from  their  see,  they  were  universally  acknowledged  as  the  true 
Bishops  of  Rome  and  successors  of  St.  Peter.  But  after  Gregory 
XI  died  (1378),  the  Church  witnessed  the  terrible  scandal  of  two 
Popes  reigning  at  the  same  time — Urban  VI  at  Rome,  and  Clement 
VII  at  Avignon  ;  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  Pontiff,  and  each 
anathematizing  the  other.  Christendom  was  divided  between 
the  rivals.  France  and  Spain  sided  with  Clement,  while  England, 
Germany  and  Italy  were  for  Urban.  For  well-nigh  forty  years 
the  so-called  schism  continued.  In  1389  Boniface  IX  succeeded 
Urban,  and  in  1 394,  Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict XIII,  succeeded  Clement.  When  Boniface  died  (1404),  In- 
nocent VII  was  elected,  and  after  him,  Gregory  XII  (1406). 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  rival  claimants — 
a  question  on  which  canonists,  theologians,  religious  orders,  and 
even  Saints  were  divided.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Avignon 
Popes  are  not  counted  in  the  list  of  legitimate  Pontiffs."  They 
should  not,  however,  be  styled  anti-popes.  They  were  elected  in 
good  faith,  and  their  adherents  cannot  be  judged  guilty  of  schism. 
When  unity  was  restored  under  Martin  V,  he  and  his  successors 
recognized  the  acts  of  government  and  grace  of  both  the  Avignon 
Popes.  The  latter  are  never  styled  anti-popes,  but  are  designated 
under  the  formula  "  called  popes  in  their  obedience."  ^^ 

It  is  with  Avignon  itself  that  we  are  here  concerned.  Clem 
ent  was  the  last  of  the  Popes  to  die  there,  and  the  conclave  which 
met  after  his  death  was  the  last  of  its  conclaves.  Charles  VI 
endeavored  to  delay  the  election,  but  the  Cardinals  hurried  on 
with  their  work  and  chose  Benedict  XIII.  The  new  Pope,  elected 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  speedily  offended  even 
those  who  adhered  to  him.  France  was  in  the  strange  position  of 
repudiating  one  of  the  rivals  without  recognizing  the  other.  In 
September,  1398,  a  French  force  entered  the  papal  territory 
and  besieged  Benedict  in  his  palace.     Thanks  to  the  foresight  of 

•'  Clement  VII  (1523-1534)  and  Benedict  XIII  (1724-1730),  in  taking  their 
names  and  titles  as  Roman  Pontiffs,  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  two  Avignon  Popes 
Clement  VII  (1378-1394)  and  Benedict  XIII  (1394-1415  ;  died  1424),  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  an ti -popes. 

"  Salembier,  Le  Grand  Schisme,  pp.  18S-191. 
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his  predecessor,  its  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened. 
During  the  siege  Cardinal  de  Neufchatel  was  killed  while  leading 
on  the  attack ;  and  the  Pope  himself,  who  conducted  the  defence 
in  person,  was  struck  down  by  an  explosion.  He  held  out  until 
the  spring  of  the  next  year,  and  then  capitulated  on  honorable 
terms.  Though  he  was  to  be  confined  to  his  palace,  he  was  to 
be  treated  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank,  and  was  to  be  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  King's  brother  who  was  particularly  devoted  to 
his  cause.  Thus  the  huge  structure  which  so  long  had  been  the 
brilliant  palace  of  the  Popes,  had  afterwards  served  as  their  strong- 
hold, and  was  now  to  become  their  prison. 

For  more  than  four  years  Benedict  was  kept  in  confinement, 
till  at  last,  in  March,  1403,  he  effected  his  escape,  not  without  the 
connivance  of  his  jailers.  He  seems  to  have  been  really  in  earn- 
est to  procure  the  reunion  of  the  Church,  but  his  proposals  for  a 
conference  were  not  accepted  by  his  rival,  Gregory  XH.  The 
Cardinals  of  both  sections  now  deserted  their  chiefs,  and  met  in 
council  at  Pisa.  Both  Popes  were  deposed,  and  a  third  Pope, 
Alexander  V,  was  elected.  Thus  the  scandal  and  confusion  be- 
came worse  than  before.  Even  when  Alexander  died  in  the  next 
year,  the  threefold  schism  was  prolonged  by  the  election  of  John 
XXIII.  How  all  this  chaos  was  at  last  reduced  to  order  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  and  the  election  of  Martin  V  in  141 7,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  Avignon  Pope  refused  to 
bow  to  the  decision  of  either  of  the  councils.  He  fled  to  the 
rocky  fastness  of  Peniscola,  and  there  continued  to  assert  his  claims 
until  his  death  in  1424;  strange  reign  of  thirty  years,  surpassed 
in  length  only  in  our  day  by  that  of  Pius  IX. 

V. 

Round  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  are  placed  the 
portraits  of  the  seven  French  pontiffs,  from  Clement  V  to  Gregory 
XI.  The  spectator  notes  at  once  that  Clement  VII  and  Benedict 
XIII  are  wanting.  He  observes,  however,  the  stem  features  of 
Julius  II,  next  to  the  old  papal  throne,  and  he  naturally  asks  how 
this  portrait  comes  to  be  there. 

After  the  Great  Schism  was  ended,  Avignon  and  its  surround- 
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ing  territory  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Holy  See.  For 
nearly  three  hundred  years  it  was  governed  by  papal  legates.  One 
of  these  was  the  young  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  who  was 
created  Archbishop  of  Avignon  by  his  uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  In  1476 
he  visited  the  city,  and  by  his  skilful  negotiations  succeeded  in 
preserving  it  from  being  annexed  to  France.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  office  of  legate  until  1503,  when  he  himself  was  raised 
to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  thus  he  has  been  given  a  place  beside 
the  Popes  of  Avignon.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  legates  were  nephews  of  the  reigning  Pontiffs, 
the  last  of  these  being  Peter  Ottoboni,  nephew  of  Alexander 
VIII,  whose  term  ended  in  1691.  Thenceforth  for  another  cen- 
tury, vice-legates  were  appointed. 

As  the  city  could  only  be  approached  through  France,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Popes  held  it  on  suffrance.  Twice  it  was  invaded  by 
Louis  XIV,  and  it  was  held  for  six  years  (i  768-1 774)  by  Louis 
XV.  Under  the  papal  rule  the  people  enjoyed  a  freedom  and 
prosperity  not  shared  in  by  the  rest  of  Provence.  The  Inquisi- 
tion held  its  meetings,  not  in  the  palace,  but  in  the  Dominican 
convent,  and  exercised  so  mild  an  authority  that  much  was  pub- 
lished at  Avignon  which  could  not  be  brought  out  in  France, 
The  pretended  torture-chamber  which  used  to  excite  the  horror 
and  indignation  of  visitors  was  nothing  but  the  kitchen  of  the 
palace,  constructed  by  the  last  but  one  of  the  vice-legates.^^  The 
Popes  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  their  far-off  possession,  and  gave 
generous  contributions  in  times  of  distress.  In  the  terrible  winter 
of  1788-9,  just  before  the  Revolution,  Pius  VI  sent  261,000 
decalitres  of  corn  to  his  starving  subjects. 

Avignon  could  not  expect  to  escape  the  deluge  which  over- 
whelmed throne  and  altar  in  France,    In  vain  did  the  brave  Abbe 

*^  "  Some  of  these  dens  had  been  the  torture-rooms,  and  one  was  so  contrived 
in  the  roof  and  walls  as  to  deaden  all  sound  ;  while  in  another  there  was  a  huge  stone 
trough,  in  which  the  question  ♦  a  I'eau  bouillante  '  used  to  be  put ;  and  in  yet  another 
the  roof  was  still  blackened  by  the  fires  in  which  the  victims  had  been  burned  alive." 
(Stanley,  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  II,  p.  344).  What  Dr.  Arnold  really  saw  was  a  dis- 
used kitchen  and  some  utensils  stained  with  the  marks  of  smoke.  His  own  bitter 
prejudices  supplied  the  rest.  I  have  known  visitors  who,  after  being  shown  round  a 
convent,  declared  that  the  heating  apparatus  was  used  for  torture-purposes  by  the 
nuns. 
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Maury,  who  was  born  in  the  papal  territory,  use  his  eloquence 
in  defence  of  the  papal  authority.  Five  centuries  of  possession 
constitute  no  claim  in  the  eyes  of  revolutionists  —  rather  the 
longer  the  possession  the  more  need  of  destruction.  Terrible 
scenes  took  place  in  the  little  city  in  1791.  The  infamous  Jourdan, 
surnamed  Coupe-tete,  presided  over  a  massacre  of  unexampled 
atrocity  even  in  that  age  of  atrocities.^*  Finally  the  city  and  terri- 
tory were  ceded  to  France  by  Pius  VI  in  the  treaty  of  Tolentino 
in  1797. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  of  last  year  (1902)  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Avignon.  On  leaving  the  station,  which  is  outside  the  city,  one  is 
confronted  by  the  handsome  walls,  begun  by  Innocent  VI  and 
completed  by  Urban  V,  and  still  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
main  thoroughfare,  beautiful  avenue  though  it  is,  strikes  a  jarring 
note,  for  it  is  named  "  Cours  de  la  Republique,"  and  it  leads  up  to 
the  monument  erected  in  1891  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
annexation.  Other  streets  are  called  after  Victor  Hugo,  Thiers, 
and  Carnot.  But  we  hurry  on  to  the  papal  palace,  which  alone 
has  given  the  little  city  a  great  place  in  history.  There  it  stands, 
huge,  heavy,  oppressive,  more  a  castle  than  a  cloister,  more  a 
prison  than  a  palace.  Soldiers  in  working  uniform  keep  passing 
in  and  out,  for  the  former  home  of  the  Popes  is  now  degraded  into 
a  barrack.  An  intelligent  concierge  takes  the  visitor  in  hand 
and  conducts  him  through  the  vast  buildings.  What  names  and 
memories  he  recalls  !  This  portion  was  erected  by  Clement  VI — 
that  by  Benedict  XII.  Here  are  the  faded  frescoes  of  Giovanetti 
and  the  school  of  Giotto  and  Memmi ;  there  are  carved  the  famous 
letters  S.P.Q.R,  for  where  the  Pope  was,  there  was  Rome.  In  this 
hall  Petrarch  recited  his  sonnets,  Rienzi  thundered  against  the 
baronial  oppressors  of  his  country,  Catherine  of  Siena  pleaded  in 
gentle  yet  menacing  tones  before  Gregory  XL  Here  were  elected 
five  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  unhappy  Peter  de  Luna,  Benedict  XIII. 
In  these  chambers  five  also,  besides  Robert  of  Geneva,  Clem- 
ent VII,  breathed  their  last.  And  so  we  pass  on  through  court 
and  corridor,  chapel  and  tower,  until  we  reach  the  cathedral. 
What  a  contrast  is  here  !     All  is  poor  and  mean.     It  was  not  on 

"  See  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  Book  V,  chap.  3. 
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God's  house,  but  on  their  own,  that  the  French  Popes  lavished 
their  treasures.  Only  one  thing  of  beauty  is  to  be  seen,  and  that 
is  a  papal  tomb.  But  let  us  go  out  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Rocher  des  Doms.  A  glorious  scene  lies  stretched  out  before  us. 
To  the  north,  Villeneuve-lez-Avignon,  with  Philip  le  Bel's  tower 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Andrew ;  to  the  east,  Chateauneuf  du  Pape,  the 
old  castle  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the  skyline ;  Sorgues,  and, 
away  between  two  hills,  Carpentras,  where  the  conclave  was  held 
after  the  death  of  Clement  V ;  the  hills  of  Beaumes  de  Venise, 
and  the  snow-clad  Mont  Ventoux,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
interior  of  France.  'The  sun  is  just  setting,  and  sheds  its  parting 
glow  over  the  broad  valley  and  gilds  the  far-off  snows.  Right 
under  the  rock  on  which  we  stand  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Rhone  are  rolling  by,  and  over  them  stretch  the  ruins  of  St.  Bene- 
zet's  bridge,  which  once  linked  together  the  city  of  the  Popes  and 
the  kingdom  of  France.  There,  told  in  stone,  in  broken  arch  and 
deserted  shrine,  is  the  sad  story  of  Avignon. 

T.  B.  SCANNELL,  D.D. 
Folkestone,  England. 


UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  SJARS. 
XXXI. 

SOME  fifty  years  after  the  great  Florentine's  death,  there  lived 
in  an  obscure  street  in  Ravenna  one  of  those  artists  in  iron 
and  brass,  of  which  the  towns  in  Italy  then  were  full.  You  may 
see  their  handiwork  still  in  cathedral  gates,  in  the  iron  fretwork 
around  a  shrine,  in  the  gratings  around  the  Sacramental  altars  in 
episcopal  churches ;  and  if  you  have  not  seen  them,  and  enter- 
tain any  lingering  doubts,  look  up  your  Ruskin,  and  he  will  make 
you  ashamed.  These  were  the  days  when  men  worked  slowly 
and  devoutly,  conscious  that  work  was  prayer,  and  that  they  were 
laboring  for  the  centuries,  and  not  for  mere  passing  bread.  We 
cannot  do  it  now,  for  we  toil  in  the  workshops  of  Mammon ;  and 
ntxthQT  fames ,  nor  fame,  can  give  the  inspiration  of  that  mother  of 
art,  called  faith.     Well,  this  artist's  name  was   Jacopo  Secconi; 
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and  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Beatrice, 
called  after  the  great  poet  who  had  made  his  last  home  at  Ra- 
venna. The  old  man,  for  he  was  now  old,  never  tired  of  speaking 
to  his  child  of  the  great  exile ;  and  Bice  never  tired  of  question- 
ing her  father  about  Beatrice,  and  the  wonders  of  Purgatory  and 
Heaven.  Once  a  month,  however,  a  dark  shadow  would  fall  upon 
their  threshold  ;  a  brother  of  Jacopo's,  from  Florence,  who  would 
come  over  to  see  his  niece,  for  he  loved  her ;  but  she  did  not  love 
him.  For,  after  the  midday  meal,  the  conversation  of  the  two 
brothers  invariably  turned  upon  Dante  and  Florence,  and  Dante 
and  Ravenna,  No  matter  how  it  commenced,  it  veered  steadily 
around  to  the  everlasting  topic,  and  on  that  they  held  directly 
contradictory  views. 

XXXII.  ' 

The  Florentine  stoutly  maintained  that  Dante  was  in  Hell, 
and  eternally  damned. 

"  You  say  here,"  he  would  say,  pointing  his  long  finger,  and 
sweeping  the  whole  of  Ravenna  in  a  circle,  "Eccovi  tuomo  che 
stato  air  hiferno  !   I  say :  Eccovi  Vuomo  che  sta  aW  Inferno  !  " 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  "  the  brother  would  exclaim,  "  you  deserve 
to  go  thither  yourself  for  such  a  saying.  God  couldn't  send  such 
a  man  to  Hell.     He  could  not  give  such  a  triumph  to  Satan !  " 

"  Dante  hath  sent  priests  and  bishops  and  cardinals  there," 
the  brother  would  reply.  "He  hath  filled  its  gloomy  caverns 
with  his  enemies.  He  was  vengeful  and  unforgiving.  There  is 
no  place  for  such  in  Heaven  !  " 

"  I  saw  him  here  in  exile,"  replied  Jacopo,  "  when  you,  good 
Florentines,  drove  him  out,  I  saw  him  walking  our  streets,  a 
grave,  solitary  man.  My  father  used  point  him  out,  and  say : 
'  Look  well,  Jacopone,  look  well !  That's  a  face  that  men  will 
worship  to  the  end  of  time ! '  " 

"  A  bad,  gloomy  face,  full  of  sourness  and  malice  to  God  and 
man,"  the  Florentine  would  reply. 

"  Presence  of  the  Devil !  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Jacopo,  "  But 
a  great,  solemn,  marble  face,  chiselled  as  with  a  point  of  fire.  I 
mind  it  well.  He  used  to  pass  our  door,  always  looking  forward 
and  upward,  his  cloak  slung  around  him,  and  the  folded  beret  on 
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his  head.  Men  used  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pavement  where 
he  had  trod.  God  sent  his  angels  and  his  Beatrice  for  him  when 
he  died." 

XXXIII. 

"  Pah  !  "  would  exclaim  his  brother.  "  That's  a  pious  deceit. 
There  are  only  ten  commandments,  brother  mine ;  and  one  of 
these,  the  greatest :  *  Thou  shalt  love  ! '  Believe  me,  your  Dante 
has  read  the  Lasciate  more  than  once  since  he  died ! " 

"  Then  where  could  God  put  him  ?  "  shouted  Jacopo.  "  Did 
He  create  another  circle  for  him  lower  down  ?  No  !  no !  God 
does  not  damn  such  souls  as  Dante's !  I  allow  you  he  may  be 
in  Purgatory  for  a  short  time,  because  we  must  all  go  thither  for 
our  sins  and  imperfections.  But  Dante  damned !  All  Heaven 
would  cry  out  against  it !  " 

So  the  controversy  would  rage,  month  after  month,  and  Bice 
would  listen  with  wondering,  tearful  eyes.  But  she  hated  her 
uncle  cordially,  and  would  refuse  to  kiss  him  when  he  went  away. 
And  for  days  Jacopo  would  not  be  the  same ;  but  he  swung  to 
his  work  in  a  moody,  silent,  abstracted  way,  and  sometimes  he 
would  pause,  and  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  say  to  him- 
self: 

"  Dante  in  Hell !  Yes,  he  was !  We  all  know  that ;  but  he 
is  not.     I  swear  it.     He  is  not !  " 

And  he  would  bring  down  his  hammer  furiously  upon  the 
iron ;  and  Bice,  cooking  the  midday  meal,  would  tremble  and  cry. 

XXXIV. 

But  in  the  cool  evening,  when  her  work  was  done,  and  father 
had  had  his  supper,  and  was  poring  over  the  great  black-letter 
pages  of  his  great  poet,  Bice  would  steal  down  to  the  little  church 
just  around  the  corner,  and  pray  long  and  earnestly.  For  she 
was  a  sweet,  innocent  child,  and  loved  all  things,  but  most  of  all 
God,  as  the  Supreme  Beauty.  Then  she  prayed  for  the  soul  of 
her  good  mother,  who  was  dead ;  and  lastly,  she  knelt  before  a 
favorite  Madonna,  and,  remembering  her  father's  words,  she  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  for  the  dead  poet. 

"  Abandoned  and  rejected  in   life,"  she  said,  "  like  all  great 
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souls,  he  must  not  be  neglected  in  death.  God  may  hear  the 
prayers  of  a  child  for  the  mightiest  soul  He  has  made  for  centuries." 
And  she  always  prayed  in  the  poet's  own  words,  for  they  were 
as  familiar  as  her  Pater  Noster,  or  Ave  Maria,  as  no  evening  ever 
went  by  but  she  had  to  repeat  one  of  the  great  cantos  for  her 
father.     And  so  she  used  to  pray : 

Vergine  madre,  figlia  del  tuo  figlio, 
Umile  ed  alta  piu  che  creatura, 
Temiine  fisso  d'etemo  consiglio. 

La  tua  benignita  non  pur  soccorre 

A  chi  domanda,  ma  molte  fiate 

Liberamente  al  domandar  precorre. 
In  te  misericordia,  in  te  pietate, 

In  te  magnificenza,  in  te  s'aduna 

Quantumque  in  creatura  e  di  bontate. 
Or  questi,  che  dall'  infima  lacuna 

Deir  universe  infin  qui  ha  vedute 

Le  vite  spiritali  ad  una  ad  una, 
Supplica  a  te,  per  grazia  di  virtute 

Tanto  che  possa  con  gli  occhi  levarsi 

Piu  alto  verso  1' ultima  salute  ; 
Ed  io,  che  mai  per  mio  veder  non  arsi 

Piu  ch'io  fo  per  lo  suo,  tutti  i  miei  preghi 

Ti  porgo,  e  prego,  che  non  sieno  scarsi ; 
Perche  tu  ogni  nube  gli  disleghi 

Di  sua  mortalita,  coi  preghi  tuoi 

Si  che  il  sommo  piacer  gli  si  dispieghi. 

XXXV. 

Then,  one  soft  summer  evening,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  altar- 
steps  immediately  after  her  prayers ;  and  she  had  a  dream.  She 
saw  a  great  sea  in  the  dawn-light,  just  waking  up  in  the  morning 
breeze,  and  fluted  in  long  gentle  plaits,  that  caught  the  pink  light 
from  the  burning  East.  And  lo !  across  the  waters  came  a  tiny 
boat,  propelled  neither  by  sail  nor  oar ;  and  standing  in  the  prow 
was  a  Soul, — the  Soul  of  a  Woman,  resplendent  as  the  sun,  and 
glowing  in  its  crystal  transparency,  for  Bice  saw  the  Morning  Star 
through  her  vesture,  as  it  lay  low  down  in  the  horizon.     And  the 
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boat  and  the  Soul  came  towards  the  sleeping  child,  until  the 
latter  beckoned  and  said  : . 

"  Come  hither,  O  Child  of  Mercy,  and  enter  with  me.  I  have 
come  for  thee  !  " 

And  Rice  said :  "  Who  art  thou  ?  " 

And  the  Soul  answered  :  "  I  am  the  spirit  of  Beatrice.  I  have 
been  sent  for  thee." 

And  Bice  answered :  "  I  cannot  go,  for  my  father  is  old  and 
feeble,  and  I  may  not  leave  him." 

And  the  Soul  said:  "It  is  imperative  that  thou  come;  for 
thou  alone  boldest  the  keys  of  that  place,  where  he,  whom  we 
love,  is  detained." 

XXXVI. 

And  Bice  entered  ;  and  they  passed  out  over  the  shining 
waters  that  trembled  beneath  them,  until  they  came  to  a  shore, 
horrid  with  beetling  crags,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  -sky,  and 
beneath  whose  feet  the  sea  swelled  and  made  no  sound.  And 
they  rode  on  the  waves  to  the  mouth  of  a  gloomy  cavern,  vast 
and  impenetrable,  for  the  front  was  closed  by  a  great  iron  gate, 
whose  bars  seemed  red  with  fire,  or  the  rust  of  eternity.  And 
behind  the  bars  was  the  figure  of  the  great  poet,  wrapped  in  his 
gloomy  mantle  as  of  old,  and  looking  out  over  the  shining  sea 
with  that  same  look  of  settled  gloom  and  despair  which  Bice  knew 
so  well.     And  the  Soul  said  : 

"  Go  forward,  and  open  the  gate,  and  liberate  our  Beloved  !  " 
But  Bice  wept,  and  said :  "  Ala^  !     How  can  I  ?     I  am  but  a 
child,  and  the  gate  is  heavy,  and  the  task  is  grievous ! " 

XXXVII. 

But  the  Soul  said  :  "  Loose  the  keys  at  thy  girdle,  and  go 
forward !  " 

And  Bice  found  two  keys  at  her  cincture,  and  she  loosed 
them.  And  one  was  marked  "  Charity,"  and  it  was  of  gold ;  and 
the  other  was  of  silver,  and  the  word  "  Prayer "  was  stamped 
thereon.  And  going  forward  she  fitted  the  former  into  the  great 
rusty  lock.  The  bolt  shot  backwards,  but  the  gate  would  not 
yield.     Then  she  fitted  the  silver  key,  and  lo !  the  great  iron  bar- 
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rier  swung  back  heavily.  And  entering,  the  child  caught  the 
poet's  hand,  and  drew  him  forth.  And  the  gate  swung  back 
with  horrid  clangor.  And,  entering  the  boat,  the  three  sped  for- 
ward rapidly  towards  the  dawn,  which  is  infinity,  which  is  heaven. 
And  the  poet,  placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  said  sweetly 
and  solemnly : 

"  Thrice  blessed  art  thou,  thou  second  Beatrice ;  for  lo  !  what 
my  Beatrice  "accomplished  but  in  vision,  thou  hast  verily 
wrought ! " 

"  How  now  ?  how  now  ?  giovanetta  mia ! "  said  the  aged 
sacristan,  as  he  rattled  his  keys  above  the  sleeping  child.  "  What 
a  strange  couch  hast  thou  chosen !  But  sleep  comes  lightly  to  the 
young.     Surge  !  filia  !   benedicamus  Domino  !  "  he  shouted. 

He  bent  low  and  raised  the  face  of  the  sleeping  child. 

"  Jesu  !  Maria  !  but  she  is  dead !  " 

xxxvni. 

Even  a  philosopher  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  an  epigram.  Even  the  mystical  Schelling,  perhaps 
because  he  was  so  mystical,  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
The  reign  of  dogma,  he  says,  that  is,  the  religion  of  St.  Peter, 
lasted  up  to  the  period  of  the  German  Reformation ;  the  reign  of 
grace,  the  religion  of  St.  Paul,  has  continued  from  that  time  until 
now.  Both  are  now  superseded,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the 
reign  of  Love,  the  religion  of  St.  John.  The  first  two  clauses  of 
the  epigram  are  absurd  and  untrue.  We  wish  we  could  say  the 
reverse  of  the  last ;  but  the  time  has  not  come.  And,  alas !  the 
true  clauses  of  the  proposition  are  mutually  contradictory  and, 
therefore,  unacceptable.  If  it  were  true  that  dogma  had  disap- 
peared (the  hope  of  all  modern  agnosticism),  charity  should 
disappear  with  it ;  for  all  charity  is  founded  on  dogma — the 
sublime  one  that  charity  is  charity,  because  God  has  ordained  it 
amongst  men,  as  a  reflection  of  His  own  perfection.  So,  too,  if 
grace  disappeared,  charity  would  likewise  vanish ;  for  it  is  not  by 
Nature,  which  is  rapine,  we  love ;  but  by  grace,  which  compels 
Nature  into  its  own  sweet  ways,  and  files  its  teeth  and  claws.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  day  for  Humanity,  when  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
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from  zone  to  zone,  the  great  brotherhood,  and  not  the  common 
brutehood  of  the  race  is  proclaimed ;  and  all  the  world's  weapons 
of  war  are  piled  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  never  again  to  be  as- 
sumed for  aggression  or  defence ;  for  the  former  will  be  unknown 
and  the  latter  unnecessary. 

XXXIX. 

All  the  world's  great  thinkers  have  been  dreaming  of  this 
millennium  of  love.  Philosophers  have  defined  what  it  shall  be. 
Its  foundation,  its  internal  economy,  its  law  and  institutions,  its 
administration  and  executive — they  have  arranged  all,  there  in 
their  studies  and  laboratories.  Every  ethical  system  framed  by 
great  thinkers,  from  Aristotle  to  Spinoza,  from  Spinoza  to  Her- 
bert Spencer,  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
this  Republic  of  Mankind.  Poets  dream  of  it,  limn  all  its  beauti- 
ful features,  chant  its  triumphs.  Shelley  visioned  it  as  built 
upon  cloud  foundations,  with  walls  of  jasper,  and  ceilings  of  sap- 
phire, and  floors  of  chalcedony.  Tennyson  dreamed  it  more 
prosaically : 

"  When  the  war- drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  men,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 

Political  economists  .strain  their  eyes  towards  the  far  vision,  and 
every  theory,  Malthusian  and  other,  is  directed  towards  its  final 
fulfilment.  Philanthropists  and  Christian  Socialists  build  this 
commonwealth  in  miniature ;  and  "  Brook  Farms  "  and  Mormon 
settlements  are  the  temporary  embodiments  of  this  idea  that  is 
haunting  humanity.  Meanwhile  the  world  wags  on  as  usual. 
There  is  the  same  inequality  in  Hfe's  conditions,  the  same  chasm 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  only  ever  deepening  and  ever  widen- 
ing in  the  process  of  the  suns  ;  the  same  poverty  and  squalor,  the 
same  disease  and  crime.  And  the  battle-drums  are  rolling,  and 
the  rifles  are  barking  as  of  yore.  But  the  battle-flags  are  furled, 
not  in  the  sleep  of  peace ;  but  the  all-grasping  beUigerent  races, 
whilst  coveting  everything,  have  grown  economical — in  silk  and 
honor ! 
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XL. 


And  yet  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  realization  of  the 
dream,  lie  beneath  men's  hands,  if  men's  eyes  could  only  see 
them.  But,  as  a  sick  man  will  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of 
quackery,  but  refuse  legitimate  and  certain  remedies,  so  this  civ- 
ilization of  ours,  sick  unto  death,  swallows  every  nostrum  of  char- 
latanry, and  rejects  the  one  infallible  remedy.  That  remedy  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  men.  It  is  the  revelation  of  God. 
It  lies  in  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of 
the  community ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  class  for  the  welfare  of  a 
nation ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  a  race ;  in 
the  sacrifice  of  a  race  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  But  so  long  as 
the  individual  is  self-seeking,  and  the  nations  strain  for  self-aggran- 
dizement ;  and  man's  life  is  not  a  labor  according  to  the  primal 
curse,  which  is  its  eternal  blessing,  but  a  warfare,  with  the  victory 
to  the  strongest;  so  long  will  the  evolution  of  the  race  go  forward, 
not  towards  final  perfection,  evolution  from  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, but  towards  final  destruction  with  the  elimination  of  all  that 
is  sweetest  and  most  beautiful.  And  yet,  in  its  fiercest  and  most 
aggressive  spirit,  the  world  would  hardly  choose  to  go  back  to 
Beresarks  and  Vikings,  to  Alarics  and  Attilas !  Yet,  thither- 
wards most  surely  it  is  tending,  in  that  neo-heathenism  which 
sings  the  soft  hymns  of  Christianity  whilst  pursuing  its  pagan 
career  of  conquest  and  aggression. 

XLI. 

But  here  comes  in  the  complex  question :  Can  the  really 
humble  rule  ?  And  must  there  not  be  the  pride  of  strength  in 
those  who  are  called  to  govern  ?  The  question  concerns  individ- 
uals, limited  communities,  whole  nations.  Is  humility,  self-efface- 
ment, a  qualification  for  the  father  of  a  family,  the  superior  of  a 
religious  house,  the  captain  of  a  great  army,  the  premier  of  a 
world-ruling  parliament  ?  If  it  is,  there  seems  to  be  no  power  of 
ruling,  which  means  the  enforcement  of  one's  own  will  on  the  will 
of  others.  A  family,  a  community,  a  commonwealth,  without  a 
strong,  self-reliant  hand  to  guide  it,  lapses  into  anarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  can  humility  consist  with  the  absolute  exercise 
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of  unlimited  power  ?  The  problem  may  be  put  in  other  terms.  We 
have  seen  how  the  world,  and  our  lower  nature,  worship  strength, 
even  brute  strength.  We  all  admire  the  famous  Abbot  Sampson, 
who  reduced  an  unruly  community  to  order,  defied  a  king,  in- 
sisted on  the  rights  of  his  order,  braved  force  from  without  and 
rebellion  from  within.  In  our  own  days,  the  same  hand  that  canon- 
ized Abbot  Sampson  defied  Oliver  Cromwell.  Yet,  if  ever  there 
was  a  brute,  it  was  this  latter  adventurer.  Say  what  we  like,  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  worship  brute  force.  "  We  like  a  strong 
man,"  is  the  cry  of  every  one.  But  it  is  the  cry  of  a  low  nature, 
still  akin  to  the  brute  and  the  seipent ;  or  it  is  the  norm  and 
standard  demand  of  an  advanced  and  perfected  civilization. 

XLII. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentle,  refined  natures  love  simple  and 
lowly  lives,  and  humble  and  pleading  actions.  That  sentence  in 
the  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  in  which  Sterne  depicts  his  own  feel- 
ings, when  the  shamed  Franciscan  monk  turned  away  and  looked 
down  at  his  brown,  threadbare  sleeve,  finds  a  responsive  echo  in 
all  human  hearts.  The  characters  in  the  novels  of  that  great 
dramatist,  Dickens,  which  appeal  most  to  our  sympathy  and  love, 
are  such  humble  beings  as  Tom  Pinch,  and  Little  Nell,  and  Little 
Dorrit,  and  Florence  Dombey,  and  Peggotty,  etc.  Ah,  yes  !  but 
that  is  fiction.  Precisely.  But  if  we  met  these  gentle,  pleading 
beings  in  real  life,  would  we  feel  similarly  towards  them  ?  Yes,  if 
we  were  like  them,  not  otherwise.  If  we  were  simple,  and  lowly, 
and  gentle,  we  would  love  them  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  we 
love  their  spectral  forms  in  literature.  But  if  we  were  base  and 
ignoble,  if  we  worshipped  strength  and  distinction,  we  would 
despise  them  heartily  as  beneath  us.  Why  ?  Because,  in  the 
solitude  of  our  rooms  we  have  no  eye  of  public  opinion  upon  us 
to  rebuke  us  for  our  weakness  in  loving  the  weak.  But,  with  the 
Argus  eyes  of  society  upon  us,  it  would  be  a  grave  test  of  our 
integrity  to  walk  a  crowded  street  with  the  ragged  companion  of 
our  school-days ;  or  to  stand  up  in  a  heated  ball-room  with  the 
homely  rustic,  and  face  a  hundred  eyes  of  criticism  and  contempt. 
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XLIII. 


But  the  really  humble  can  rule,  and  can  rule  with  firmness 
and  success,  if  unaggressive.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween strength  and  aggression,  between  power  and  the  pride  of 
power.  It  is  the  sheathed  strength,  that  underlies  all  real  humility, 
which  we  worship.  And  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  those 
meek,  yielding  characters,  who  never  assert  themselves,  who  will- 
ingly efface  themselves,  exhibit  the  fortitude  of  endurance  and  the 
swiftness  of  strong  resource,  when  in  crises  of  life  and  death,  great 
personal  or  state  emergencies,  such  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  are 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  weak,  or  the  panic  of  the  pre- 
tentious and  the  boastful.  And,  if  raised  to  power  by  the  suffrages 
of  subjects,  or  the  command  of  some  higher  authority,  they  in- 
variably develop  unsuspected  resources  of  spiritual  strength  and 
agility ;  whilst  their  sense  of  humility  and  self-nothingness  pre- 
vents them  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  weak.  They  can 
be  imperative  without  being  aggressive.  They  can  guide  without 
hurting.  They  can  stretch  forth  the  shepherd's  crook  and  lead 
into  line  the  vagrant  and  the  self-willed  without  plucking  one 
wisp  of  wool  or  forcing  one  pitiful  bleat.  And  they  are  content  to 
govern  and  guide  their  own  without  throwing  covetous  eyes  on 
alien  property ;  or  seeking  in  some  reflex  axiom,  which  is  generally 
an  unacknowledged  sophism,  an  excuse  for  conquest  or  aggression. 

XLIV. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  close,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  Omnipo- 
tence of  Christ,  even  more  than  His  Mercy,  that  enchained  the 
multitude  and  kept  close  to  Him  His  most  capricious  disciples. 
"  Show  us  a  sign,"  was  the  cry  of  the  curious  and  selfish  mob.  If 
our  Lord  had  merely  preached.  He  would  have  left  no  converts. 
If  He  had  wrought  miracles  without  having  preached,  He  would 
have  bequeathed  to  us  no  Gospel.  It  is  His  power  that  prevails. 
"  He  hath  done  all  things  well."  It  is  His  positive,  dogmatic, 
assertive  teaching  that  convinces.  "  Surely  man  never  spake  like 
this  Man."  The  multitude  wondered  and  worshipped.  The  chosen 
ones  worshipped  and  loved.  And  we,  in  the  far-off  times,  we,  too, 
are  entrained  amongst  His  worshippers  and  lovers,  because  we 
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feel  that  here  is  Omnipotence ;  and  that  when  all  things  else  are 
as  fragile  as  a  broken  reed,  we  can  fall  back  upon  and  lean  our 
weakness  on  the  unyielding  strength  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this 
awful  commanding  power  was  so  unaggressive.  He  smote  no  one 
— He  coveted  nothing.  "  Put  up  thy  sword."  It  is  the  Meek  and 
the  Lowly  One,  who  holds  in  leash  the  elements  of  invincible 
might,  that  commands  that  instinct  of  admiration,  which  as  well 
as  pity  is  the  first  condition  of  love. 

XLV. 

And  yet,  while  we  wonder  at  and  worship  His  invincible  power, 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  its  possession,  rather  than  its  arbitrary 
exercise,  that  demands  our  admiration.  It  is  the  reticence  in 
speech,  and  the  restraint  in  action,  that  we  adore.  And  this  ex- 
quisite self-balancing,  this  absence  of  all  passion,  the  submission 
to  calmness  and  reason,  under  the  greatest  provocation,  were 
manifested  towards  His  brethren  more  conspicuously  than  towards 
His  Jewish  enemies. 

I  know  nothing  more  pathetic  than  that  sentence  of  the  Evan- 
gelist :  "  He  rebuked  their  incredulity."  When  ?  Just  as  He  was 
about  to  ascend  into  Heaven.  Incredulity  at  such  a  moment,  and 
after  such  experience ! 

Alas  !  yes.  They  have  seen  Him  put  forth  proof  after  proof 
of  His  Divinity  in  His  many  and  marvellous  miracles ;  they  have 
seen  the  wonder  of  His  Death,  and  the  splendors  of  His  Resur- 
rection ;  they  had  marvelled  at  His  divine  equanimity,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  their  looks  of  bewildered  admiration,  curi- 
osity, and  doubt,  as  they  saw  to-day  proofs  of  His  Godhead,  and 
to-morrow  evidences  of  His  Manhood ;  He  had  appeared  to  them 
again  and  again  after  His  Resurrection,  spoken  to  them,  eaten 
with  them,  to  prove  He  was  no  spirit.  And  yet,  weak  and  in- 
credulous to  the  last  moment,  they  stared  at  Him,  there  on  the 
hillside  of  Olivet,  with  mute,  blank,  uninteUigent  wonder,  until  He 
was  obliged  to  repeat  that  old  formula  of  His  pity  and  sorrow, 
"  O  sttilti  et  tardi  corde  !  Quousque  !  Quousquef  "  He  rebuked 
their  incredulity ;  and  then — a  cloud  hid  Him  from  their  sight. 
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XLVI. 


Paganism  conquered  by  aggression.  Christianity  conquers 
by  submission,  and  her  victories  are  more  lasting.  Attila  and 
Leo;  Gregory  and  Henry;  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII;  Bismarck 
and  Pius  IX.  What  mighty  duellists  they  were ;  and  how  the 
feeble  priests,  in  the  end,  by  the  might  that  is  from  above,  pre- 
vailed over  the  mail-clad  warriors,  with  their  legions  behind  them. 
Yes  !  the  end  is  always  certain :  victory  is  to  the  j  ust.  But  what 
almost  infinite  patience  is  required  to  watch  for  that  end,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  fruition  of  victory !  For  one  naturally  argues : 
Can  victory  give  back  all  that  we  have  lost  by  being  unj  ustly  as- 
sailed ?  Can  it  recompense  us  for  the  weary  suspense,  the  sleep- 
less anxiety,  the  bruised  feelings,  the  ignominy,  the  shame,  the 
sorrow?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  will  a  mere  black  mark  in  the 
judgment-roll  of  History  be  accounted  sufficient  retribution  for 
pride,  injustice,  and  aggression  ?  Doth  not  the  whole  man  arise 
in  protest  against  wrong  ?  And  is  there  not  something  fiercer  in 
the  human  heart  in  its  revolt  against  injustice  than  the  plaintive 
wail  of  the  exiled  Pontiff:  "I  have  loved  justice,  and  hated  in- 
iquity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile  "  ? 

XLVII. 

Human  nature  is  unchangeable ;  and  to-day  there  are  few  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  men,  that  do  not  suffer  an  almost  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  despise  them.  The  law  of  rapine,  which  is 
self,  so  predominates  amongst  them ;  their  little  souls  are  held  in 
leash  by  so  fragile  a  tenement ;  their  time  is  so  short ;  and  they 
play  their  wretched  little  parts  so  badly,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
hiss  the  whole  company  from  the  stage  forever.  Human  history 
is  but  a  record  of  human  weakness  and  brutality.  The  cross  has 
been  planted  in  the  Coliseum ;  but  the  evil  spirits  that  lashed  with 
lust  and  fury  the  sixty  thousand  spectators,  who  seemed  to  drink 
with  their  eyes  the  blood  of  their  victims,  have  sought  better- 
swept  and  cleaner  places.  But  they  are  by  no  means  exorcised 
or  banished  from  the  earth.  Let  the  battlefields  of  the  world,  the 
cries  of  the  oppressed,  paeans  of  the  victors,  the  broken  hearts,  the 
wrecked  lives,  testify  to  it.     What  then  ?     Are  we  to  grow  impa- 
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tient  with  these  little  minnies  ?  Are  we  to  dream  of  a  greater  and 
stronger  and  more  spiritual  race  than  we  behold  on  our  planet  ? 
Perhaps  so  !  Yet  it  would  be  better  to  restrain  our  judgments, 
and  imitate  "  the  soft  yearnings  of  infinite  pity,"  conscious  that 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of  so  much  meanness  and  so  much  weak- 
ness is  somewhere.     "  Tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner !  " 

XLVIII. 

It  is  this  divine  resemblance  to  the  toleration  of  His  Father, 
this  reflex  of  divine  magnanimity  that  should  put  all  questions  of 
our  Lord's  Divinity  quite  outside  the  pale  of  controversy.  He 
was  amongst  men,  but  not  of  them.  Their  querulousness,  their 
jealousy,  their  doubts,  their  powerlessness  to  lift  themselves  above 
the  merely  human  are  perpetuated  in  human  lives  to  this  day; 
and  are  not  the  characteristics  of  any  race  or  nation,  but  are 
the  common  and  universal  inheritance  of  all.  Yet,  how  calmly 
God  looks  down  not  only  upon  this  provoking  meanness  and 
littleness,  but  even  more,  upon  the  mighty  mass  of  iniquity 
that  seethes  in  great  cities  and  in  country  hamlets,  and  steams 
up  a  sickening  holocaust  before  His  throne  !  And  how  infinite 
is  His  toleration  and  even  benevolence  in  view  of  such  ingrati- 
tude, for  His  times  and  seasons  revolve  as  if  earth  were  an  altar 
of  sweet-smelling  sacrifice,  and  His  sun  shines,  and  His  dews  fall 
alike  on  the  saint  and  sinner !  Behold  the  patience  and  love  of 
our  Lord  reflected  in  the  larger  operations  of  His  Father !  No 
wonder  that  men  should  say :  He  hath  done  all  things  well !  No 
wonder  that  the  lonely  prisoner  in  St.  Helena,  once  the  Impera- 
tor  and  world  Caesar,  should  exclaim  :  "  I  know  men  well ;  and  I 
say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  man  !  " 

XLIX. 

On  passing  to  and  from  the  schools  these  spring  days,  I  saw  • 
a  strange  and  pathetic  sight.  Our  Irish  boys  are  passionately 
fond  of  birds  and  dogs ;  and  beneath  the  thatched  eaves  of  the 
simple  cabins  you  may  count  by  the  dozen  goldfinches  and  lin- 
nets, seemingly  happy  in  their  captivity,  as  they  jump  from  perch 
to  perch  and  thrill  out  their  little  melodies.  Occasionally,  some 
more  ambitious  youngster,  generally  a  shoemaker,  has  a  large 
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wicker  cage  outside  his  door,  where  a  brown  thrush,  or  a  red- 
beaked  blackbird  wakens  up  the  whole  neighborhood  these  lovely 
mornings  with  his  melody.  "  He's  as  good  as  the  chapel-bell, 
to  call  people  to  Mass,"  says  an  old  woman,  admiringly.  But 
in  one  cage  was  a  solitary  prisoner,  and  he  was  mute.  Crouched 
in  a  corner  of  his  prison  on  a  sod  of  grass,  which  was  once  wet 
and  dewy  and  sweet,  but  is  now  dry  and  sodden,  he  sat  in  one 
posture  day  by  day,  silent,  dreaming,  miserable,  with  his  large, 
beaded,  black  eyes  steadily  gazing  upwards  to  the  sky.  It  was  a 
picture  of  misery  that  nothing  could  extenuate  or  relieve.  He 
could  not  be  frightened.  You  might  touch  him,  and  he  would 
not  move  or  flutter  aside.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  lesser  souls 
in  the  adjoining  cages,  who  hugged  their  captivity,  and  sang  their 
little  songs  of  Sion  for  their  masters.  He  felt  his  chains  galling 
him,  and  the  thoughts  of  freedom  maddened  him.  It  was  a  cap- 
tive lark. 

L. 

His  thoughts  were  as  readable  as  print.  You  could  see  of 
what  he  was  dreaming — the  dewy  meadow,  the  deep,  round, 
warm  nest,  the  fragrant  cowslip  bending  over  it,  the  sweet-scented 
hay  all  around,  the  daisy  and  the  harebell,  and  the  long  lush 
grass,  and  jets  of  matin  song  springing  up  all  around  him,  and  far 
up  in  the  sky,  as  if  Mother  Nature  from  her  teeming  breasts  sent 
up  fountain  after  fountain  of  musical  spray,  and  seemed  to  bathe 
the  clouds  with  melody.  And  the  light  of  morning  and  the 
awakening,  the  first  spring  upwards  into  the  cool,  clean  air,  the 
beating  and  fluttering  of  wings,  and  then  the  clear  carol,  growing 
in  shrillness  and  varied  cadences  every  moment  as  the  exuberance 
of  life  intoxicated  him  and  he  felt  new  pulsations  as  of  an  eman- 
cipated spirit,  as  he  mounted  higher  and  higher  towards  the  in- 
finite azure,  till  he  was  lost  in  a  cloud  and  his  song  was  extin- 
guished for  a  moment,  only  to  be  revived  as  he  approached  earth 
again,  and  saw  far  beneath  him  his  little  home,  and  carolled  to 
his  brown  mate  or  the  little  ones  whose  yellow  beaks  opened 
towards  the  Hand  that  feeds  all  His  creation;  and  then  one 
sudden  plunge  sideways,  lest  evil  eyes  should  discover  his  little 
home  in  the  universe,  and  a  final  creep  back  to  home  and  warmth 
and  the  life  of  little  loves  and  cares  again !     And  here,  ah,  yes ! 
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here  were  the  wicker  bars,  as  stout  against  freedom  as  if  they 
were  iron ;  and  there  is  the  narrow  roof  above  him ;  and  here 
beneath  is  the  mockery  of  meadow-grass  and  flowers,  and  fra- 
grance, and  freedom,  and  dehght ! 

LI. 

It  was  too  bad !  I  watched  him  three  mornings  in  succession, 
and  then  determined  to  give  him  his  Hberty. 

"  Why  doesn't  the  lark  sing  ?  "  I  said  to  the  young  barbarian 
who  had  captured  him. 

"  He  isn't  used  to  the  cage  a-yet,"  he  replied. 

"  And  will  he  sing  when  he  gets  used  to  it  ?  "  I  asked, 

"  He  will,"  said  the  captor. 

"  What's  the  use  of  that  dry  sod  ?  "  I  said. 

"  He  thinks  'tis  his  nist,"  said  he. 

"  I'm  going  to  liberate  that  bird,"  I  said.  He  set  up  a  pillalu, 
which  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  most  dismal  howl  that  ever 
emanated  from  human  lips. 

"  Never  mind,  I'll  pay  you,"  I  said.  "  Bring  that  cage  and  bird 
down  to  my  garden  at  once." 

He  did  so  reluctantly  and  wonderingly.  We  placed  the  cage 
in  the  midst  of  the  flower-plots.  The  lark  woke  up  to  a  new  life. 
I  opened  the  wicker  gate  and  stood  aside.  The  poor  little  prisoner 
gazed  at  the  avenue  to  freedom,  incredulously  it  seemed,  for  he 
appeared  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Then  tentatively  he 
hopped  on  to  the  threshold  of  his  prison,  looked  dubiously  around. 
Then,  with  one  swift  flutter  of  his  wings,  he  shot  like  a  meteor 
over  my  garden  wall. 

"  He's  gone,"  said  the  boy,  as  if  he  doubted  his  senses. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  How  would  you  like  to  be  in  gaol  ?  "  The 
thought  never  struck  him  before,  for  he  appeared  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  took  up  the  cage  dubiously,  and,  as  if  conscious  that 
he  had  no  right  to  a  reward,  but  rather  to  a  whipping,  he  was 
going  away  in  a  repentant  mood.     I  called  him  back. 

"  You  haven't  waited  for  your  money  ?  "  I  said.  He  was  silent. 
I  handed  him  a  half-crown.  It  broke  the  spell  of  repentance. 
I  saw  him  put  it  deep  down  in  his  pocket  and  hold  it  fast  there 
with  one  hand,  whilst  he  swung  the  empty  cage  in  the  other. 
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Then  he  winked  with  his  right  eye  at  some  imaginary  individual, 
and  then  with  his  left. 

"  Look  here  !  "  I  cried. 

He  became  suddenly  demure  and  impassive,  "  If  ever  again 
you  capture  and  imprison  a  skylark,  I'll  take  the  half-crown's 
worth  of  licking  out  of  you.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

He  said  he  did,  and  I  believed  him, 

LII. 

Then  I  gave  myself  up  to  thinking  and  dreaming  of  what  the 
poor  bird  felt  on  his  release  from  captivity,  I  knew  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening  he  would  be  so  dazed  with  his  sudden  recovery  of 
liberty  that  he  could  neither  sing,  nor  fly,  nor  even  seek  his  food ; 
but  would  hide  deep  down  in  the  young  grass,  and  think  and 
ponder  and  wonder  if  it  were  true.  But  next  morning,  ah  me ! 
the  first  shock  of  waking  in  the  belief  that  he  was  yet  in  captivity  ; 
the  disbelief  in  his  priceless  privilege  of  freedom  ;  the  fear  of  using 
his  wings  lest  he  should  dash  himself  against  his  prison  walls  ;  the 
sudden  rush  of  emotion  on  finding  that  he  was  free ;  the  little  ten- 
tative flights,  to  prove  the  new  privilege ;  the  momentary  jealousy 
of  his  mates,  as  they  sprang  upwards  in  the  morning  sunlight; 
and  then  one  swift,  exultant  spring  into  the  air ;  the  palpitation  of 
his  wings,  as  they  struck  madly  for  strength  to  mount  into  the 
empyrean  ;  one  or  two  little  chirruped  prologues ;  and  then  a 
great  stream  of  exultant  melody,  as  he  mounts  higher  and  higher 
into  the  blue  dome  above  him,  and  earth  recedes  beneath ;  and 
up,  up,  up  into  the  white  bosom  of  a  cloud,  till  he  becomes  a 
"  sightless  song,"  and  is  intoxicated  with  the  raptures  of  life  and 
love  and  freedom.  And  then  the  slower  return  homeward,  down, 
down,  still  making  melodious  music  from  his  overflowing  heart, 
and  closing  the  little  matin  programme  with  a  silver  tremblo,  as 
he  looks  eagerly  around  for  his  little  bed  in  the  lush  grass,  and 
hovers  and  sinks  at  last  into  his  new  life  of  freedom,  and  happiness, 
and  love ! 

LIII. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing — that  same  freedom,  or,  to  use  a  more 
classical  term — Liberty,     It  is  always  first  in  the  programme  of 
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existent  or  aspiring  nationalities.  Poets  have  hymned  it,  orators 
glorified  it,  artists  embodied  it,  as  the  right  indefeasible,  the  privi- 
lege inadmissible,  of  humanity.  And  yet,  between  liberty  and 
tyranny,  how  thin  the  dividing  line !  How  easily  the  divine  and 
the  daemonic  merge  in  each  other !  How  swiftly  the  Phrygian 
cap  passes  under  the  guillotine,  and  the  pikes  of  Liberty  are  ham- 
mered into  the  sword  of  conquest  and  aggression  !  No  !  There  are 
but  two  classes  of  humanity — the  aggressors  and  the  aggressed  ! 
The  slave  of  to-day  becomes  the  tyrant  of  to-morrow.  Poor 
Rouget  de  Lisle  ! 

"Liberty,  Libert^,  ch6rie, 
Combats  avec  tes  defenseurs. ' ' 

The  goddess  came  at  his  beck,  and  almost  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 
And  the  defenders  of  Freedom  became  destroyers  of  Freedom 
from  end  to  end  of  Europe.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  such  deity 
as  Liberty.  It  is  a  dream  of  the  race,  especially  of  poets  and 
humanitarians.  So  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the 
weak  will  be  oppressed  by  the  strong,  and  the  cries  of  a  Poland, 
or  an  Ireland,  will  sound  in  the  ears*  of  a  conquering  world,  as  the 
cracking  of  bones  and  the  moans  of  victims  beneath  the  artillery 
wagons  of  Napoleon  were  lost  in  the  ears  of  the  ribboned  Con- 
queror, who  only  heard  the  Vive  t Empereur !  of  his  own  dying 
veterans. 

LIV. 

Individual  liberties,  too,  scarcely  exist  in  the  most  professedly 
independent  state.  Every  man  has  a  hundred  masters.  The  laws 
of  his  country  hedge  him  around  on  every  side ;  and  these  laws 
are  very  often  oppressive  and  unjust.  The  employment  or  pro- 
fession in  which  he  is  engaged  has  a  hundred  restrictions  on  his 
freedom.  The  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moves  draws  its 
silent  and  tacit  legislation  around  him,  ever  fretting  him  into  mute 
and  servile  obedience ;  the  press  frames  his  opinion  for  him,  and 
he  bows  like  a  slave  to  its  behests ;  his  family  ties  bind  him  with 
withes  of  straw  that  are  strong  as  iron  fetters ;  his  actions  are 
controlled  by  his  doctor,  his  agent,  his  broker,  his  wife,  his  child ; 
his  tongue  is  governed  by  all  the  minute  and  silent  legislation 
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that  regulates  the  "  minor  moralities  "  of  life ;  his  very  dress  is 
ordered  according  to  an  imperative  fashion ;  his  gait  is  guided  by- 
law ;  his  speech  must  be  attuned  to  regulations,  as  arbitrary 
as  they  are  absurd ;  and  the  only  sensation  of  freedom  he  ever 
feels  is  when  down  by  the  seaside  for  a  week  or  two  of  emancipa- 
tion from  the  treadmills  of  life  he  ilings  himself  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
upon  the  heather  above  the  sea,  stretches  his  arms,  and  cries 
Heigh-ho !  lights  a  cigar,  and  declares  in  the  teeth  of  an  angry 
civilization  that  he  will  be  a  boy  for  at  least  one  hour  of  his 
weary  life ! 

LV. 

Do  you  remember  who  was  that  fine  poet — and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  he  was  a  great  one,  too — who  used  to  fly  from  the  tyranny  of 
civilization  once  a  year  to  the  remotest  seaside  village  in  Corn- 
wall and  there  abandon  himself  to  absolute,  unrestricted  freedom  ? 
I  remember  how  it  struck  me — his  delightful  habit  before  bathing, 
of  burying  himself  deep  in  the  warm  sand  and  remaining  in  that 
gritty  bath  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  plunging  into  the  cool 
breakers  and  taking  his  douche  after  the  improvised  Turkish — 
primitive,  unrestricted,  free.  No  handing  up  of  watches  and  coins  to 
the  proprietor ;  no  turning  in  on  the  burning  tiles ;  no  cadaverous 
or  swollen  humanities  around  you  ;  no  masseur  to  pound  you  into 
jelly.  But  Nature !  dear  old  mother  and  nurse,  combining  all  in  her 
own  dear  old  self,  and  doing  her  work  without  fee  or  reward.  But 
I  think  he  said  it  was  the  sense  of  absolute  freedom  that  made  the 
experience  an  ecstasy — the  thought  that  there  was  no  one  within 
miles  of  you,  that  the  Sunday  tripper  had  never  come  hither,  that 
there  were  no  bands,  no  Christy  Minstrels,  no  Pierrots  or  Pier- 
rottes,  no  stripping  and  dressing  ten  times  a  day ;  and,  above  all, 
no  staring,  wondering,  insolent  eye  to  gauge  and  measure  you, 
but  the  blue  eye  of  heaven,  and  the  "  unnumbered  laughter  "  of 
the  deep,  and  all  the  wild,  free,  savage,  beautiful  things  that  haunt 
solitude,  and  flee  from  civilization. 

LVI. 

I    can  thoroughly  sympathize  with   Henry  Thoreau ;  and  I 
cannot  think  he  was  a  madman.     Emerson  believed  in  him,  and 
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that  counts  for  much.  But  I  can  easily  understand  his  raptures  in 
the  loneliness  of  his  lake-home,  just  as  I  can  easily  understand 
the  delights  that  thronged  around  the  daily  lives  of  the  great 
hermits  or  caenobites  of  old.  In  fact,  all  great  souls  love  soli- 
tude ;  and  if  old  Burton  does  warn  us  against  it,  mark,  he  puts 
solitude  and  idleness  together,  and  they  are  by  no  means  essen- 
tial companions.  Just  as  Emerson  found  that  the  best  place  for 
lonely,  uninterrupted  work  was  a  front  chamber  in  a  New  York 
hotel,  so  it  may  be  that  a  solitary  life  would  have  great  cares  and 
great  labors,  although  apparently  free  from  the  ordinary  distrac- 
tions of  humanity.  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  desert  is  a  fair  exchange  for  the  more  con- 
venient tyranny  of  civilization.  Yes  !  Rousseau  won't  do  !  We 
cannot  go  back  to  barbarism.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  certain 
than  another  it  is  that  we  cannot  put  back  the  hand  on  the  dial. 
Last  evening,  I  was  telling  an  old  priest  how  I  had  sped  to  Dub- 
lin the  week  before — 144  miles  in  three  hours.  "I  remember 
well,"  he  said,  "  when  it  took  me  three  days ;  and  on  the  outside 
of  a  coach,  in  winter,  travelling  night  and  day,  with  bad  meals,  and 
many  stops.  It  was  not  pleasant,"  "  But,"  I  said,  "  you  were  all 
the  better  and  happier  for  the  experience.  You  were  a  strong 
generation,  and  could  call  on  Nature  freely.  We  are  weaklings  " 
—  He  looked  at  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  did  not  pursue  the 
subject. 

LVII. 

What  a  singular  thing  it  is,  that  the  world's  greatest  literature 
is  tinged  with  melancholy  !  All  deep  thought  is  sombre  thought. 
Sadness  is  the  handmaiden  of  philosophy.  What  a  low,  sad  wail 
seems  to  moan  all  through  the  historical  books  and  psalms  of  the 
Old  Testament,  until  it  culminates  in  the  woes  and  desolation  of 
Isaias,  when  "  Moab  shall  howl  to  Moab,"  and  "  I  will  lament  with 
the  weeping  of  lazer  the  vineyard  of  Sabama ;  and  water  thee  with 
my  tears,  O  Hesebon,  and  Eleale  !  "  And  then,  at  its  culmination, 
it  passes  on  to  the  terrors  of  Ezechiel,  and  the  threnodies  of  Jere- 
mias ;  and  seems  to  die  away  in  the  burden  of  the  weeping  of  the 
wind  in  the  minor  prophecies  of  Amos  and  Aggaeus.  And  even 
n  the  New  Testament,  the  testament  of  love  and  mercy,  the  same 
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sadness  predominates.  The  thunders  of  John  the  Baptist,  fresh 
from  the  deserts  of  Bashan,  subside  to  the  "  soft  waiHngs  of  infinite 
pity"  of  Him  of  whom  he  was  Precursor  and  Prophet;  until 
they,  too,  grow  and  swell  into  that  terrible  crescendo  that  startled 
the  darkness  of  Golgotha,  and  broke  into  the  final  cry  of  desola- 
tion :  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lamma  Sabacthani !  "  So,  too,  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  if  we  meet  here  and  there  with  a  "  Gaudete,  item  dico, 
gaudete ! "  somehow  or  other,  it  seems  forced  by  the  pity  and 
charity  of  the  great  saint  for  his  followers.  The  truer  expression 
of  his  habitual  sentiments  would  be :  "  Capio  dissolvi,  et  esse  cum 
Christo !  " 

LVIII. 

The  Homeric  ballads,  too,  commence  with  a  tragedy,  and 
seem  to  ring  with  defeat.  B?)  S'aKemv  moves  on  to  that  strange 
line: 

At  fxev  exL  ^(obv  yoov  "EiKTopa  m  ivi  oiK<p' 

Again,  all  the  great  Greek  drama  is  tragical  with  its  eternal  lesson 
of  Nemesis  dogging  the  feet  of  crime.  The  grinning  face  of  Aris- 
tophanes seems  as  much  out  of  place  in  Grecian  literature  as  that 
of  a  mimic  in  a  house  of  mourning.  The  more  modem  Virgilian 
verse,  too,  sweeps  on  in  a  great  dark  torrent,  with  Sybils  and 
Parcae  here  and  there,  foretelling  or  compassing  the  ruin  of  matrons 
and  individuals ;  and  the  higher  poets,  such  as  Horace  or  Catul- 
lus, drift  into  the  same  melancholy  the  moment  they  take  th6 
bowl  from  their  lips,  and  commence  to  philosophize.  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  melancholy  of  Dante  and  Milton ;  of  the  genius  of 
Shakspere  best  manifested  in  such  successions  of  horrors  as  are 
depicted  in  Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Lear  ?  How  the 
same  note  obtains  in  all  the  pages  of  Tennyson,  and  permeates 
all  the  poetry  of  that  truest  interpreter  of  the  modern  infelicity^ 
and  weariness  of  life : — 

And  then  we  suffer ;  and  amongst  us  one, 
Who  most  has  suffered,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne ; 
And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days ; 
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Tells  us  his  misery's  birth  and  growth  and  signs, 
And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 
And  how  the  breast  was  soothed,  how  the  head. 
And  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes. 

LIX. 

There  was  some  meaning,  then,  in  that  half-comical  remark 
of  his  cheerful  friend  to  the  melancholy  Johnson  :  "  You  are  a 
philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  tried,  too,  in  my  time,  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was  always 
breaking  in."  That's  just  it !  Cheerfulness  and  philosophy  won't 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  moment  you  think,  you  begin  to  sink ; 
just  as  a  swimmer  afloat  on  the  surface  of  the  water  has  to  struggle 
to  save  himself  from  sinking,  if  he  attempts  to  draw  the  lea.st 
breath.  "  The  weight  and  burden  of  all  this  unintelligible  world  " 
is  too  much  for  us.  We  can  only  bear  it  by  not  thinking  of  it. 
Just  as  physical  agony  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  actually  forgotten, 
the  moment  the  mind  is  abstracted  by  sleep,  or  greater  absorption, 
or  an  anaesthetic ;  so,  if  life  is  to  be  happy  and  pleasurable,  we 
must  cease  to  view  it  too  closely,  or  to  watch  too  minutely  the 
ticking  away  of  time,  or  the  varied  pulsations  of  everyday  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  there  is  a  class  set  apart  for  these  things — those 
"  intellectually  throned  " ;  they  must  suffer,  but  probably  they  have 
their  reward.  For  ordinary  mortals,  it  is  wisest  to  face  the  little 
drama  of  each  day  with  hopeful  hearts,  perform  its  duties,  enjoy 
its  pleasures,  suffer  its  trials ;  and  place  the  sum-total  at  the  feet 
of  Him  who  is  the  dramatic  Censor  of  all  the  alternate  tragedy 
and  comedy  into  which  life  is  divided. 

LX. 

It  has  been  said,  too,  that  the  reading  of  a  great  book  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  reader  gloomy  and  despondent.  Probably 
it  puts  so  high  an  ideal  before  him  that  he  becomes  quite  discon- 
tented with  the  humdrum  existence  around  liim,  and  passes  gradu- 
ally from  a  first  feeling  of  discontent  to  one  of  self-contempt,  and 
a  grave  undervaluing  of  all  that  he  had  esteemed  in  others.  It  is 
a  grave  disturbance  of  homely,  happy  thoughts  and  customs  that 
were  pursued  with  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  there  was 
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no  obligation  to  reach  higher.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain 
exhilaration  in  feeling  that  we  have  seized  on  higher  possibilities, 
and  lighted  ourselves  to  a  higher  plane.  But  then  we  bid  good- 
bye to  the  pleasant  valleys  beneath  us,  where  in  humble  associ- 
ations and  with  very  commonplace  views  of  life  we  had  managed 
to  jog  along  pleasantly  through  the  greater  part  of  life.  Here,  too, 
is  there  compensation  and  loss,  the  eternal  interchange  between 
the  positive  and  negative  forces  of  life.  For  high  thought  we  have 
to  sacrifice  lowly  pleasures ;  for  exaltation  of  mind  we  have  to 
yield  up  content ;  and  whether  the  exchange  is  to  our  profit  we 
shall  never  determine.  But  we  must  go  on ;  there  is  no  halting, 
unless  we  wish  to  be  crushed  or  pushed  aside,  or  be  faithless  to 
our  vocation. 

LXI. 

We  had  a  big  fire,  last  night.  Something  mysterious  woke  me 
up  from  a  deep  sleep  just  as  the  clock  was  chiming  midnight.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  could  gather  my  thoughts  together.  Then 
I  noticed  a  curious  light,  palpitating  against  the  blind  of  my  1 
northern  window.  I  thought  it  was  the  moon,  but  instantly 
remembered  that  the  moon  never  appears  in  the  northern  hori- 
zon, and  that  the  moon  shines  steadily,  and  not  with  this  pulsating 
light.  I  rose  up,  and  raised  the  blind.  Across  the  river,  and  not 
two  hundred  yards  away,  the  mill,  a  vast  building,  six  stories 
high,  built  as  a  flour  mill,  years  before  American  competition 
drove  Irish  flour  even  from  Irish  markets,  was  on  fire.  Every 
coigne  and  crevice  was  caught  in  the  flames,  which  leaped  through 
its  seventy  windows  and  reared  themselves  thirty  feet  above  the 
roof.  I  could  feel  the  heat  in  my  bedroom,  but  could  not  hear 
a  sound.  The  wind  blew  from  the  east,  and  carried  the  roar 
of  the  conflagration  far  out  to  the  west,  and  over  the  river  and 
beyond  the  trees.  Not  a  soul  was  stirring,  although  the  single 
street  was  lighted  as  if  by  a  hundred  electric  arcs.  The  very 
dogs,  which  never  cease  barking  on  ordinary  nights,  were  silent. 
I  was  anxious  for  my  stables,  and  when  I  found  these  were  safe, 
i  roused  the  village.  It  was  no  easy  task.  They  slept  the  sleep 
of  innocence  and  exhaustion.  Then  they  grew  alarmed,  and  no 
wonder,  for  half  the  village  is  thatched,  and  nothing  could  have 
saved  it  if  the  wind  blew  from  the  north  or  west. 
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LXII. 
As  it  was,  there  was  but  one  building  imperilled,  and  that  was 
the  Convent,  which  lay  right  in  the  track  of  the  burning  debris 
that  was  flung  high  in  the  air  from  the  seething  cauldron  beneath, 
and  was  then  caught  by  the  wind,  and  carried  hundreds  of  yards 
in  a  westerly  direction.  We  could  see  great  flakes  of  fire  falling 
on  the  Convent  roofs,  and  lodging  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
around.  It  seemed  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  the  whole 
building  would  be  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke.  There  were  plenty 
of  willing  hands  to  help,  however;  and,  although  they  had  to 
dodge  the  burning  flakes  of  slate  and  timber  that  fell  noiselessly 
upon  the  grass,  they  soon  extinguished  the  burning  fragments  on 
roof  and  trees ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  all  danger  was  over.  I  re- 
turned home;  and,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  sleep  with  such 
a  conflagration  lighting  up  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  I  went  up 
into  my  garden,  and  sat  down,  and  watched  the  flowers  under  that 
light  I  should  probably  never  see  again. 

LXIII. 

There  was  no  color,  but  a  kind  of  soft  brown  atmosphere  over 
all.  This  was  the  reflection  flung  downwards  from  the  heavy 
clouds  overhead,  which  now  were  reddened  as  in  a  winter  sunset, 
when  the  light  falls  lurid  and  glaring ;  and  the  angry  sky  forebodes 
stormy  weather.  The  shadows  were  deep  and  black  ;  but  in  the 
open  this  strange  color  hung  down  over  all  the  garden-beds,  and 
tinted  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  daffodil  in  the  same  monastic  and  uni- 
form tints.  Then,  early  in  that  spring  morning,  I  noticed  for  the 
first  time  the  meekness  of  the  flowers.  It  had  never  struck  me 
before.  Now,  they  looked  like  little  children  awakened  from 
sleep  under  a  sudden  terror;  and  they  seemed  so  helpless,  so 
gentle,  there  whilst  the  horrors  of  the  conflagration  were  round 
about  them,  and  the  roar  and  the  flame  were  startling  all  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  I  remained  there  till  the  faint  Spring  dawn  lit 
up  the  eastern  sky,  and  in  a  few  moments  dulled  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  splendors  of  the  furnace  that  had  now  become  a 
well  of  redhot  metals  and  stones.  Presently,  the  sun  arose ;  and 
all  the  flowers  began  to  turn  their  gentle  and  wistful  faces  towards 
him.  It  was  as  the  face  of  a  mother  bending  over  the  cradle  of 
children  awakened  in  terror  of  the  night. 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 

Doneraile,  Ireland. 
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OUR  LETTERS  PATENT  FROM  HEAVEN. 
I. — The  Reading  of  the  Document. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  of  Bible  Study,  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  rare  advantages  which  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  brings  to  the  educator  and  to  the  literary  worker.  It 
makes  us  familiar  with  the  unchangeable  principles  upon  which 
education  builds  and  develops  character  ;  it  teaches  truths  which 
impart  at  the  same  time  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  is  to  say, 
the  secret  of  using  knowledge  rightly ;  it  imparts  to  the  habitual 
reader  something  of  that  subtle  beauty  of  expression  which  we 
call  style  in  writing  or  speaking,  and  which  comes  from  familiar 
intercourse  with  great  and  noble  souls. 

To  gain  all  this,  it  would  be  merely  necessary,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  read  habitually,  thoughtfully,  and  devoutly,  the 
words  of  the  Sacred  Text  as  they  come  to  us  in  the  translations  of 
our  mother  tongue.  There  will  be,  of  course,  many  things  that 
we  can  not  understand  quite  clearly  ;  some  things,  too,  that  would 
jar  on  our  natural  delicacy,  and  which  we  do  better  to  pass  by 
unread.  If  we  had  the  simplicity  in  such  cases  to  go  on  without 
questioning,  we  should  still  find  a  great  abundance  of  matter  to 
instruct  and  edify  us,  so  that  the  Bible  would  be  a  helpful  guide 
in  our  way  heavenward.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Saints, 
like  Jerome,  taught  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  the  young  recluses 
at  Bethlehem.  They  read  and  memorized  the  parts  he  selected 
for  them,  and  by  leading  them  to  an  understanding  of  the  Hebrew 
words  he  illustrated  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  For  there 
is  this  difference  between  a  translation  of  the  wisdom  of  Holy 
Writ  and  its  original  language,  that  the  latter  has  a  stronger  and 
deeper  meaning,  because  it  expresses  directly  what  the  writer  saw 
and  felt  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  inspiration. 

The  reading  of  a  translation  of  the  eternal  truths  which  come 
from  the  Light  of  the  World  is  much  like  looking  upon  a  dia- 
mond or  brilliant  through  a  colored  glass.  You  see  the  object, 
but  you  do  not  see  those  myriad  sparkling  rays,  those  scintilla- 
tions and  fair  refractions  of  the  rainbow-colors  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  the  treasure  you  contemplate.  A  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  the  original  language  does  thus  help  greatly  to  a  full  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  this  knowl- 
edge which  made  the  study  of  Scripture  so  attractive  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  past,  among  whom  are  to  be  noted,  not  only  the 
Christian  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen  with  their  disciples,  but 
noble  ladies  like  SS.  Marcella,  Paula,  Eustochium,  Lea,  Fabiola, 
and  many  of  later  ages. 

But  simplicity  in  the  pursuit  of  divine  wisdom  has  become 
more  rare  in  our  day  than  it  was  in  former  times.  The  age  of 
inquiry,  of  criticism,  and  of  doubt  invites  a  different  sort  af  study, 
even  of  God's  Word,  than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers.  "  My  father  says  so,"  was  the  phrase  in  which  a 
youth,  not  so  many  years  ago,  would  assert  his  conviction  of  a 
truth,  or  by  which  he  would  vindicate  his  right  to  obey  or  violate 
another's  command.  In  these  days  the  phrase  is  forgotten,  and 
the  boy  asks,  not  only  why  the  thing  his  father  asserted  is  so,  but 
whether  it  is  so;  and  he  claims  the  privilege  of  doubting  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  which  do  not  appeal  to  his  imme- 
diate outward  sense. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  the  reader  of  the  Bible 
to-day  will  insist  upon  asking  questions  about  the  things  in  the 
Sacred  Text  that  are  not  clear ;  will  wish  to  have  the  seemingly 
improbable  events  which  are  related  in  many  pages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures explained ;  will  want  the  apparent  contradictions  in  different 
books  reconciled ;  and  will  ask  why  certain  things  are  told  in 
the  Bible  which  have  no  meaning  to  us,  or  which  may  not  be 
read  by  everybody. 

The  contention  is  reasonable  enough.  For  if  our  heavenly 
Father  writes  us  a  letter  for  our  instruction  and  safe  conduct  from 
earth  to  heaven,  such  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  understood  to 
be,  that  letter  must  of  course  be  intelligible  and  consistent.  And 
so  it  is  indeed,  if  we  read  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  read  by  us.  To  understand  that  way  of  reading  we  must 
remember  what  was  the  original  object  and  scope  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  what  is  the  object  of  our  reading  these  writings 
now.  For  it  is  very  evident  that  however  divine  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Books  are,  they  were  not  addressed  to 
people  of  all  places  and  all  times  in  the  same  way  or  with  the 
same  purpose.     Thus  the  Jews,  receiving  the  commandments  of 
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God  through  Moses  in  the  desert  and  through  Joshua  and  the 
rulers  of  Israel  in  Palestine,  were  enjoined  under  grave  penalty 
to  observe  literally  certain  sacrifices,  fasts  and  ceremonies  which 
were  intended  only  for  them  and  not  for  generations  of  a  later 
age.  Yet  we  have  them  in  our  Bible,  and  they  still  serve  a  pur- 
pose, not  indeed  as  laws  to  be  carried  out  by  us,  but  as  prototypes 
or  prophetic  acts  which  bear  a  certain  symbolical  relation  to  a 
new  order  of  things.  In  a  similar  way  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Law  addressed  themselves  to  certain  peoples,  that  is,  to 
certain  conditions  of  life  and  thought  which  have  little  or  no 
application  to  later  generations.  Thus  the  warnings  given  to  the 
Hebrews  were  not  intended  for  the  Gentile  converts  ;  and  although 
these  would  recognize  the  divine  source  of  the  instructions  ad- 
dressed mainly  to  the  Jews,  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  apply 
them  to  their  own  lives.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  letter  of  St. 
Paul,  chiding  the  Corinthians  for  certain  faults,  would  have  had 
no  meaning  if  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Romans,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  St.  Peter  himself  tells  us  that  there  are  expressions 
and  statements  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  are  hard  to 
understand ;  yet  they  must  have  been  understood  by  the  persons 
for  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  and  intended  them. 

And  if  we  view  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  this  light,  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  their  reading  suggests  will  be  intelligible,  and  it 
will  become  plain  that  if  we  can  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
those  to  whom  or  for  whom  each  of  the  different  Books  or  Epis- 
tles was  written,  many  of  the  obscurities  will  disappear  at  once. 
If,  furthermore,  we  keep  in  mind  the  object  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  sacred  history,  principles,  laws,  and  doctrines  contained  in 
all  the  Books  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  how  this  collection  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  time  through  many  generations  and 
vicissitudes,  we  shall  understand  how  the  seeming  obscurities, 
contradictions  and  superfluities  are  quite  in  their  place.  They  can 
all  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  time  and  place 
in  which  they  were  written  and  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  in 
the  first  instance  addressed  for  their  immediate  guidance.  When 
we  shall  be  complete  masters  of  the  history  of  those  times  and 
of  the  geography  of  those  early  localities  which  have  in  many 
cases  changed  their  surface,  and  the  languages  and  habits  of 
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thought  and  feeling  and  living  of  those  nations  or  persons  to 
whom  the  sacred  laws  and  instructions  of  several  thousand  years 
ago  were  addressed,  then  shall  we  solve  every  riddle  of  the  sa- 
cred writings  which  causes  us  now  any  reasonable  doubt. 

This,  indeed,  is  being  done  by  those  who  make  a  special  study 
of  what  is  called  the  Introduction  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
Bible.  And  they  are  helped  on  by  the  schools  of  Criticism — 
Higher  and  Lower  Criticism — of  which  we  shall  hear  more  later 
on.  In  the  meantime  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
reverent  and  thoughtful  reading  of  those  portions  of  the  Bible 
which  appeal  to  our  intelligence  and  devotion,  and  be  satisfied 
that  there  are  difficulties  to  its  complete  understanding  which 
common  sense  alone  cannot  explain,  and  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  or  acquire  special  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  land, 
and  the  people  to  whom  the  divine  words  were  peculiarly  and  in 
the  first  instance  addressed.  If  we  read  the  Bible  without  this 
special  knowledge,  yet  with  an  anxious  desire  to  gain  the  benefit 
of  its  hidden  treasures,  we  must  do  so  in  an  intelligent  way.  For 
this  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  series  of 
telegraphic  messages  from  heaven  which  have  to  be  taken  in  one 
exclusive  and  literal  sense.  The  Bible  is  a  set  of  instructions 
given  to  certain  chosen  men ;  these  men  wrote  down  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  were  to  announce  and  interpret;  and  their 
interpretation  of  them  was  to  be  handed  down  to  others  in  various 
forms  of  authoritative  tradition. 

To  make  more  clear  the  nature  of  the  divine  Scriptures  as  a 
document  given  for  our  guidance  and  correction,  let  me  put  it  in 
the  form  of 

A    PARABLE. 

In  far-off  Eastern  lands  there  lived,  long  years  ago,  a  mighty 
king.  He  loved  his  nation,  and  his  laws  were  just.  To  show  his 
royal  confidence  and  multiply  the  bonds  by  which  his  people 
might  gain  access  to  his  generous  heart,  he  chose  one  from  their 
midst,  endowed  him  with  his  sovereign  right  and  grace — a  very 
likeness  of  himself — and  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  for  all  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  whatever  might  befit,  to  make  them  the 
happiest  folk  on  earth. 
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The  new-created  prince,  flushed  with  his  fair  estate  in  liberal 
realm,  lends  his  weak  ear  to  that  ambitious  sense  which  overleaps 
itself  and — falls.  One  day  the  rumor  goes  abroad  that  his  high 
majesty,  the  king,  has  been  betrayed ;  that  all  the  tribes,  led  on 
by  the  perfidious  prince,  have  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  But 
then — the  tale  goes  on — this  rebel  move  had  singular  results. 
The  people  quickly  wearied  of  their  new-born  lord,  refused  in  turn 
to  bear  the  yoke  at  the  false  claimant's  hands,  and  followed  dis- 
obedience as  their  law.  Thus  their  sedition  had  as  its  sole  fruit 
the  curse  by  which  revolt  begets  unreasoning  revolt. 

The  king  was  grieved,  bethought  himself  in  love  for  his  mis- 
guided race,  and  called  around  his  throne  some  chosen  few  among 
the  well-disposed  of  all  his  tribes  ;  some  from  the  wandering  shep- 
herd folk,  some  from  the  settled  nations  near,  and  some  from 
different  clans  in  far-off  lands.  To  all  he  spoke  in  turn — gave 
them  a  royal  mandate  as  his  lawful  embassy,  and  sent  them  forth 
with  letters  patent  and  his  manual  sign,  that  they  might  plead 
with  all  the  various  tribes,  and  bring  them  back  to  ancient  loyalty. 
The  letters  promised  under  sacred  seal  that  he  would  grant  those 
who  returned  the  happiest  rule,  fair  homes,  and  free  domain,  and 
deal  with  them  as  he  would  deal  with  his  own  princely  son. 

The  embassy  went  forth  upon  its  mission,  and  on  that  mission 
seeks  the  nations  still. 


The  meaning  of  the  parable  is  this.  The  king  is  God.  The 
new-created  chief  with  princely  right  is  the  first  man.  The  rebel 
act  is  Adam's  sin.  The  call  of  subjects  well-disposed  is  God's 
device  by  which  He  organized  a  Church,  an  embassy  sent  in  His 
Sovereign  Name  to  bring  the  rebel  subjects  back  to  their  first 
loyalty.  The  embassy  itself  is  on  its  mission  still.  From  Abra- 
ham, through  Moses,  unto  Christ,  and  thence  with  Peter  for  its 
head.  The  written  document,  these  letters  patent,  which  the  King 
has  granted  to  His  special  embassy,  the  Church,  are  called  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Books.  They  are  a 
series  of  instructions  and  appeals,  together  with  a  covenant  in 
which  God  pledges  His  word,  to  bring  His  subjects  back  to  their 
original  estate,  and  make  them  heirs  of  His  and  co-heirs  in  the 
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likeness  of  His  heavenly  Son.  Hence  it  is  called  the  twofold 
Testament. 

Such  is  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  sacred  Document 
which  we  call  the  Books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  They  are  in 
substance  a  collection  of  instructions  given  to  man.  The  Mosaic 
Church,  whose  perfect  development  is  the  Christian  Church,  became 
the  first  medium  of  their  communication.  God  commissioned  an 
organized  body  to  announce,  preserve,  and  transmit,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  interpret  it  to  successive  generations.  Such  would  naturally 
be  the  function  of  a  legation  ;  and  we  shall  see  later  on  how  this 
method  of  God's  communication  with  man  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  ordinary  intercourse  between  a 
king  and  his  people. 

To  read  these  instructions  of  the  ancient  King  whose  line 
still  rules  over  us,  must  of  itself  be  edifying  and  inspiring,  even  if 
we  do  not  fully  understand  all  the  terms  and  allusions  which  the 
Document,  expressing  the  royal  will  to  our  forefathers,  contains- 
His  sacred  ministers,  through  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  in 
other  ways  interpret  to  us  many  of  its  obscurities.  But  there 
remain,  as  I  have  said,  many  difficulties  still  unsolved,  and  these 
demand  quite  another  view  of  Bible  study. 

n. — The  Critical  Study  of  the  Document, 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  are,  as  we  have  seen,  a  collection  of 
instructions  given  to  man  by  God,  who  inspired  certain  persons  to 
write  them.  This  we  believe  because  the  Church  teaches  it,  and 
the  motives  upon  which  we  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  are 
sufficient  to  allay  all  our  doubts  on  the  subject.  But  if  we  had  to 
demonstrate  to  others  not  of  our  faith  the  reasonableness  of  our 
position  we  should  have  to  appeal  to  arguments  of  a  different 
nature. 

Before  we  reasonably  accept  the  teaching  of  any  book  which 
claims  to  contain  divine  instruction  we  must  be  sure — reasonably 
sure — of  three  things : 

First,  that  it  was  written  by  command  of  God ; 

Secondly,  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with  and  changed  since 
it  was  written  ;  or,  if  it  have  suffered  such  changes,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  recognize  the  original  form,  by  reference  to  some  other 
criterion  or  standard  of  divine  instruction  ;  and 
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Thirdly,  that  we  understand  rightly  the  sense  which  the  origi- 
nal writing  proposed  to  convey. 

To  obtain  this  threefold  assurance  we  are  obliged  : — 

1.  To  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  this  book  claims 
divine  authorship,  and  to  demand  proof  that  it  is  still  unchanged 
after  many  centuries  of  its  existence.  This  is  the  more  especial 
province  of  what  in  recent  years  has  been  styled  the  Higher 
Criticism,  to  which  topic  I  shall  give  more  attention  shortly. 

2.  A  second  requisite  to  furnish  us  with  a  motive  for  accepting 

the  declaration  of  divine  teaching  is  the  guarantee  that  we  can  :. 

understand  it,  provided  we  use  the  means  at  our  command  to 
arrive  at  a  just  interpretation  of  its  sense.  These  means,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  are  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  circum-  , 

stances  (of  times,  places,  persons,  and  their  modes  of  expression) 
under  which  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible  were  written.  This 
study  of  evidence,  pointing  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  writ-  ^1 

ings  intended  for  our  instruction,  is  the  province  of  what  is  techni-  i 

cally  styled  General  Introduction,  and  serves  as  a  preparation  for 
what  is  called  Exegesis,  or  textual  interpretation,  which  is  the 
special  domain  of  Lower  (or  ordinary)  Criticism. 

I  have  just  said  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
to  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Bible  claims  its  infallible 
authorship.     In  pursuing  this  examination  the  critics  propose  to  jjL 

apply  the  principles  and  to  follow  the  methods  of  historical  mv&s,- 
tigation,  and  the  scholar  will  be  prepared  to  view  these  principles 
and  methods  just  as  he  views  them  when  there  is  question  of  the  ^ 

authenticity  of  historical  documents  generally.  The  careful  and 
at  the  same  time  broad  student  of  history  knows,  however,  that 
historians  do  not  always  observe  the  true  canons  of  historic  criti-  ^ 

cism,  but  are  frequently  influenced  by  natural  prejudice,  so  that  'i 

the  statement  that  "  history  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  truth  "  is 
not  altogether  without  foundation. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
historic  methods  of  the  Higher  Criticism  are  being  applied,  within 
just  bounds,  to  the  writings  of  the  Bible, — and  principally  because 
this  method  aids  Christianity  and  furnishes  us  with  arguments 
against  those  reckless  sceptics  who,  constituting  the  anarchist 
element  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  altogether  deny  the 
authenticity  and  historic  value  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
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The  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  Higher  Criticism  up 
to  the  present  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  propositions : — 

1 .  The  substantial  contents  of  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  are 
definitely  traced  to  their  sources  by  criticism  resting  upon  internal 
and  external  evidence,  are  historically  true. 

2.  All  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  their  present  literary 
form,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus — 458  B,  C). 

3.  All  the  earlier  documents  from  which  the  literary  compo- 
sition of  the  Bible,  as  we  find  it  at  the  time  of  Esdras,  was  con- 
structed, bear  the  character  of  their  reputed  origin,  and  take  us 
back  to  the  time  of  Rameses  II,  the  Egyptian  king  under  whom, 
according  to  the  popular  chronology,  Moses  lived, 

4.  Broadly  stated  the  authorship  of  the  Books,  if  the  term  be 
understood  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  such  authorship  is  his- 
torically claimed,  is  genuine. 

5.  The  collected  Books  which  authentic  Jewish  (Hellenistic 
together  with  Palestinian)  and  subsequent  Christian  tradition  asserts 
to  be  part  of  the  inspired  writings  are  authentic. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  are  critics  who  will  deny  that  these 
results  have  actually  been  reached ;  and  who  maintain  that  the 
evidence  /or  the  historical  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
sacred  Books  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  convince  them  that  the 
sacred  Books  are  not  forgeries.  But  it  is  on  a  similar  lack  of 
evidence  that  these  critics  base  their  disbelief  in  facts  generally 
admitted  by  unbiassed  minds,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  or 
of  the  rational  soul ;  and  their  repugnance  to  accept  the  ordinary 
application  of  the  criteria  of  historical  evidence  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  Higher  Criticism.  On  the  contrary,  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism has  had  to  wage  war  against  this  sort  of  scepticism,  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  Professor  Briggs, — "  the  Higher  Criticism  has  been 
compelled  by  Deism  and  Rationalism  to  meet  the  question  of 
forgery  of  the  Biblical  writings  directly ;  .  .  .  but  no  reputable 
critic  ventures  to-day  to  speak  of  any  of  our  canonical  writings 
as  forgeries."  ^ 

However,  if  we  apply  to  the  literature  of  Israel  and  to  the  New 

'  General  Inlrodtiction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,   1 899,  p.  319. 
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Testament  writings  the  principles  of  criticism  which  are  acknowl- 
edged as  valid  in  other  fields,  we  must  accept  some  conclusions, 
which,  to  the  devout  believer  in  what  have  been  called  conser- 
vative traditions,  will  perhaps  by  reason  of  their  novelty  bear  the 
aspect  of  heterodoxy.  On  the  modern  hypothesis  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  collection  of  documents  representing  successive  periods. 
Some  of  the  documents  existed  before  the  time  of  Moses,  were 
incorporated  by  him,  and  underwent  various  modifications  before 
reaching  us  in  their  present  form.  The  compilation  known  to  us 
as  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  is  traced  to  several  main  sources : 

1 .  A  book  of  priestly  law,  preceded  by  a  short  narrative  intro- 
duction, cast  chiefly  into  genealogical  form  (Priestly  Code). 

2.  A  book  of  national  history,  itself  composite,  deeply  marked 
by  prophetic  ideas,  wrought  out  of  two  strands,  respectively 
designated  Yahwist  and  Elohist. 

3.  The  Deuteronomic  Code,  which  is  practically  a  summaiy 
of  the  entire  legislation  of  the  preceding  ages. 

The  critics  arrive  at  this  division  of  sources  by  internal  evi- 
dence, that  is  to  say,  by  what  they  find  in  the  form  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  under  examination.  The  literary  style,  the 
archaic  mode  of  expression,  the  use  of  certain  words  having  a 
foreign  element,  the  mention  of  historical  facts  known  to  us  from 
other  sources,  and  the  logical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them — 
these  are  evidences  that  mark  a  piece  of  literary  work  as  distinctly 
belonging  to  a  certain  period.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  ex- 
ternal evidence,  namely,  archaeological  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions which  allow  us  to  compare  the  language  of  the  sacred  text 
with  the  language  of  the  unchanged  stones,  and  find  a  term  of 
agreement  or  disagreement. 

We  shall  meet  instances  to  illustrate  the  process  of  Higher 
Criticism  as  we  proceed.  The  one  thing  of  importance  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  inquiry  is :  Do  these  results  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  conflict  with  our  assurance  that  the  sacred  text  is  the 
inspired  word  of  God  to  which  we  must  give  unqualified  credence 
when  once  we  have  assured  ourselves  that  we  understand  its 
meaning  ? 

I  answer  without  hesitation  that  the  results  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  so  long  as  they  are  based  on  the  criteria  which  we 
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legitimately  use  for  historical  investigation,  are  perfectly  safe  and 
compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  inspiration.^ 

Some  Problems. 

Among  the  practical  problems  with  which  modem  criticism 
confronts  the  student  of  the  Bible  are  the  following:  Does 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  oblige  us  to  believe  that  the  books 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  written  literally  at  the  dictation  of 
God ;  and  that  they  have  been  written  in  every  instance  and  in 
every  part  by  the  men  under  whose  names  they  have  come 
down  to  us  ?  Does  inspiration  mean  that  the  things  written  by 
the  command  or  hand  of  God  were  always  previously  unknown 
either  to  the  writers  themselves  or  to  their  contemporaries? — 
I  reply :  Certainly  not.  God  moved  men  to  write  such  truths,  and 
facts,  and  ordinances,  as  He  wished  them  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  know  and  to  carry  out.  The  writers  could  execute  the 
divine  will  by  using  existing  documents  which  contained  the  pre- 
vious traditions ;  they  might  compile  the  historical  books,  God 
guiding  them  by  a  sure  instinct  (somewhat  as  the  lover  of  truth 
is  guided  in  making  his  choice  of  arguments  for  a  good  cause).  A 
later  writer,  equally  inspired  by  God,  may  have  added,  condensed, 
even  altered,  and  abrogated  the  previous  deposit  of  inspired  truth, 
in  order  to  suit  a  subsequent  special  mission.  This  involves 
neither  contradiction  nor  inconsistency.  That  the  sacred  writings 
had  primarily  a  specific  interest  for  certain  localities,  persons  and 

'  Unfortunately,  the  authors  representing  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  day  are 
not  exempt  from  exaggerating  the  importance  of  their  discoveries,  and  they  occa- 
sionally draw  from  them  inferences  either  for  or  against  the  Bible,  according  to  their 
particular  bias.  Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (author  of  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament),  speak- 
ing of  Archaeology  and  Criticism  [in  a  recent  volume,  Authority  and  Archaology, 
edited  by  David  G.  Hogarth,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  ( Scribner, 
1899,  p.  149,  etc.)  ]  complains  of  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  by  way  of  exag- 
geration of  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  modern  times,  in  order  to  defend  the 
authenticity  of  the  Biblical  account.  He  is  particularly  wroth  against  Professor 
Sayce,  and  though  the  main  conclusions  of  both  these  scholars  often  agree,  Professor 
Driver  does  not  admit  the  logic  which  pretends  to  derive  these  conclusions  from 
archaeological  facts — at  least  not  in  every  case  where  they  are  adduced.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  admitting  all  we  read  on  either  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
authorities  which  claim  to  advocate  a  principle. 
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circumstances,  and  only  in  their  underlying  principles  a*  general 
application,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  at 
first  addressed  to  definite  sections,  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Letter  of  St.  John  to  the  Churches,  etc.  The  entire  New  Testa- 
ment shows  that  Gpd  who  inspired  the  Old  Testament  books  may 
consistently  sanction  the  abrogation  or  change  of  previously  in- 
spired ordinances.  The  one  thing  that  we  must  accept  is  that, 
whether  transposed,  altered,  or  abrogated,  so  far  as  their  practical 
application  goes,  they  are,  as  we  have  them  now,  substantially  the 
result  of  divine  inspiration. 

We  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  sacred  writings  have  not 
been  subsequently  lost ;  at  least  there  are  indications  in  the  sacred 
text,  such  as  the  mention  of  an  unpublished  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  lead  to  this  surmise.  But  of  this  we  know 
nothing  with  certainty,  just  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  authorship 
of  the  anonymous  compositions  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  or  of 
Wisdom. 

Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  insist  upon  identifying  a  par- 
ticular human  authorship  with  the  actual  work  of  writing  or  com- 
posing all  the  parts  of  a  sacred  book  bearing  a  particular  name. 
On  this  point  I  frankly  confess  that  I  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  main  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  which  are  contrary 
to  those  held  by  the  main  body  of  orthodox  defenders  of  the  In- 
spired Word. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  older  writers  on  the  Pentateuch 
maintain  that  Moses  actually  wrote  each  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
jive  books  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  tradition  under  his  narne.  •  Now,  I  should  hold  that  they 
are  his  work,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  he  wrote,  compiled,  or 
edited  them  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  to  which  at  present  they 
bear  his  name.  No  doubt  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  write, 
and  he  wrote  what  the  Divine  Spirit  moved  him  to  put  in  writing 
for  the  instruction  and  practical  guidance  of  the  Israelites.  We 
explicitly  read  in  Exodus  17:  14  that  "Moses  was  instructed  to 
record  the  divine  decrees  and  to  rehearse  them  to  the  ears  of 
Joshua."  And  again  we  read  ( 34 :  27 ) :  "  Yahweh  said  unto 
Moses,  Write  thou  these  words,  for  after  the  manner  of  these 
words  have  I  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel."     In 
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Deuteronomy  (31:9  and  24)  we  have  a  still  more  explicit  state- 
ment :  "  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
Yahweh,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law 
in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  (he)  commanded  the 
Levites  .  .  .  saying :  Take  this  book  of  the  Law."  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  Moses  was  appointed  to  write  and  actually  did 
write  the  law-books  of  Israel.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  these  books  did  not  receive  a  new  form  under  what  has 
been  called  the  sacred  editorship  of  some  succeeding  scribe.  That 
such  was  actually  the  case  would  appear  from  the  contents  of  the 
Pentateuch  itself.  The  writer  not  only  speaks  frequently  of 
Moses  as  a  third  person  (although  this  Moses  might  have  done 
of  himself,  especially  as  he  must  have  regarded  himself  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  God),  but  at  the  end  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy)  we  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Moses  and  of  the  appointment  of  Joshua. 
Now  it  is  not  likely,  nor  are  we  expected  to  believe,  that  Moses 
wrote  that  part  of  the  book  ;  and  the  introduction  of  this  part 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  generally  explained  by  admitting 
that  Joshua,  his  successor,  rewrote  the  entire  account,  being 
therein  inspired ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  have  added  the  obituary  of  his  beloved  master.  Thus 
Deuteronomy  and  probably  the  redaction  of  the  entire  Pentateuch 
is  the  work  of  Joshua,  although  what  Moses  had  written  must  be 
considered  as  a  basis  for  the  entire  historic  record.  And  because 
Joshua  edited  the  Mosaic  account,  we  can  readily  understand  why 
his  own  book  (which  follows  in  our  Bibles  as  part  of  the  next 
group  of  historical  writings)  has  been  classed  by  the  higher  critics 
with  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the  whole  is  called  the  Hexa- 
teuch  (that  is,  six  books),  instead  of  Pentateuch  (five  books). 
Thus  Joshua  becomes  art  inspired  editor,  as  well  as  an  inspired 
writer,  bearing  the  relation  of  secretary  and  executor  to  Moses, 
just  as  Baruch  did  to  Jeremias,  and  St,  Luke  to  St.  Peter.  And 
as  Joshua  revised  and  reedited  the  Mosaic  account,  so  did,  in  all 
likelihood,  nearly  a  thousand  years  later,  Esdras,  equally  under 
the  divine  inspiration. 
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I  am  departing  somewhat  from  the  customary  view  on  this 
subject ;  but  if  I  were  charged  with  advanced  liberalism  in  this 
particular  sphere,  I  should  answer  that  the  early  Fathers  were 
equally  so,  and  that  perhaps  in  our  laudable  eagerness  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  we  go  farther  than  need  be  for  its 
perfect  safety.  Irenaeus '  ascribes  to  Esdras  the  inspired  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  of  earlier  prophets,  and  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  (Adv.  Haeres.,  Ill,  21.)  Clement  of 
Alexandria  does  the  same.  (Strom.,  I,  22.)  Tertullian  *  (De 
Cultu.  Foeminarum,  3)  and  later  Jerome  ^  in  his  tract  on  the  per- 
perpetual  Virginity  of  our  Immaculate  Mother  (Adv.  Helvidium, 
7)  consider  it  an  open  question  which  gave  no  difficulty  to  the 
exegetes  of  their  day,  whether  we  regard  Moses  as  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  or  Esdras  as  its  restorer.^ 

And  in  thus  viewing  the  claim  of  actual  authorship  as  the 
Biblical  record  presents  it,  we  are  simply  following  the  usual  his- 
torical methods.  A  work  may  derive  and  carry  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  embodies  the  thoughts  and  principles,  the  laws  and 
formal  traditions  handed  down  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  some 
influential  leader  or  reformer.  Thus  we  have  for  example  as  a  basis 
of  modem  civil  law  a  collection  of  ordinances  and  decisions  which 
were  written  by  Triboni,  a  learned  jurisconsult  of  the  fifth  century. 
This  collection  is  called  the  Justinian  Code,  because  the  Emperor 
Justinian  not  only  caused  it  to  be  written,  but  also  had  certain 
legislation  of  his  own  incorporated  therein.  This  legislation  is  in 
turn  based  upon  previously  made  collections  of  Roman  law,  such 
as  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  of  Theodosius.  An 
analogous  method  of  naming  books  is  that  of  the  mediaeval  annal- 
ists :  they  often  merely  chronicled  the  work  of  their  predecessors, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  head  that  planned  rather  than 
from  the  hand  that  executed  it.  If  then  we  take  this  legitimate 
way  of  attributing  a  certain  nominal  authorship  to  writings  which 

'  A.  D.  130-202,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp. 

♦  A.  D.   160. 

6  A.  D.  331  (340). 

'  Cf.  The  Hexateuch  according  to  the  Revised  Version,  arranged  in  its 
Constituent  Documents  by  Members  of  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  (Lond.),  and 
Harford- Battersby,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  vol.  I,  pag.  21. 
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thus  receive  a  more  direct  sanction  from  the  authority  which 
originated  them,  why  should  we  cavil  when  this  is  done  with 
regard  to  the  Document  which  derives  its  main  importance  from 
the  fact  that  God  gave  it  to  man,  no  matter  through  whom  He 
did  so  ?  And  whether  the  sacred  MS.  revealing  God's  instructions 
is  catalogued  under  one  title  or  another,  the  significance  of  its 
name  is  a  matter  of  purely  historical  inquiry  which  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  testimony  of  its  authenticity. 

Fra  Arminio. 


THE  CHURCH'S  DIVINE  UNITY. 

UNITY  is  the  visible  mark  of  perfection.  That  which  is  most 
at  one  with  itself,  and  so  most  complete,  is  necessarily  most 
perfect.  For  what  do  we  mean  by  unity  ?  Nothing  else  but  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  several  parts  of  a  composite  ob- 
ject from  which  spring  the  self-sufficiency  and  simple  complete- 
ness of  the  whole.  Division  arises  from  incompleteness :  a  part 
is  incomplete  until,  by  communicating  itself  to  the  other  parts,  it 
becomes  merged  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  structure,  and  by  that 
communication  receives  a  completion  which,  standing  alone  in 
isolated  division,  it  could  never  obtain.  That  which  possesses  per 
fection  is  most  simple,  i.  e.,  undivided,  from  the  very  fact  that 
part  coheres  with  part  to  form  a  matchless  unity. 

God  alone  is  all-perfect  because  He  is  one  in  a  measure  that 
transcends  infinitely  our  conceptions  of  unity.  He  who  is  hailed 
as  Omnipotent,  "  greater  than  all  praise  "  (Eccles.  43  :  32),  who 
claims  for  Himself  being  as  such  ("  I  am  who  am,"  Exod.  3  :  14) 
— and  hence  embraces  the  fulness  of  perfection,  since  all  being^ 
has  the  nature  of  perfection — He,  "  The  ancient  of  days,"  whose 
years  are  from  everlasting,  the  self-sufficient  reason  of  His  own 
existence,  is  essentially  one  in  the  depths  of  His  Divine  nature — 
one  absolutely,  without  any  distinction,  separation,  or  division.  If 
more  than  one  God  existed,  none  of  them  would  be  perfect; 
indeed,  none  of  them  would  be  gods  at  all.  For  by  "  God"  we 
mean  that  Being  who  is  so  supreme  as  to  be  the  source  and 
embodiment  of  every  perfection,  and  many  gods  would  lack  this 
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note  of  a  unique  possession  of  all  possible  perfection  since  ex 
hypothesi  they  would  be  independent  of  one  another  as  regards 
their  being. 

It  is  true  that  the  Catholic  Faith  requires  us  to  hold  that  there 
are  Three  Persons  in  the  One  Godhead — the  Father,  unbegotten, 
unproceeding ;  the  Son,  begotten,  not  proceeding;  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unbegotten  but  proceeding — each  coeternal,  consubstantial, 
coequal  with  each ;  but  yet,  with  St.  Basil,  the  Church  has  never 
failed  to  anathematize  those  who  say  that  there  are  three  gods, 
and  "  does  not  consider  such  an  one  a  Christian."  *  The  Three 
Divine  Persons  are  distinguished  indeed  from  one  another,  but  yet 
they  are  in  no  wise  separated  or  divided,  seeing  that  they  each 
cohere  in  the  same  perfect  unity  of  essence.  In  the  words  of  the 
Creed  called  Athanasian,  "  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God ;  yet  there  are  not  three  gods,  but  one 
God."  That  is  to  say,  each  Divine  Person  possesses  in  its  entirety 
the  same  uncreated  substance  of  the  Godhead. 

This  unfathomable  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature  has  left  its 
impress  upon  the  world  of  created  things.  We  look  around  us 
at  a  multitude  of  objects  seemingly  quite  isolated  in  their  difference 
— the  giant  mountain  in  its  rugged  grandeur  capped  by  white 
fields  of  untrodden  snow,  the  rocky  soil  deep  down  below  the 
throbbing  earth,  the  storm  cloud,  the  sunshine,  the  wood-clad 
slope,  the  peaceful  lake,  the  green-banked  river,  the  far-off  star ; — 
we  see,  again,  the  myriad  forms  of  life  that  deck  the  fertile  plain 
with  beauty  or  people  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  rising,  stage  after  stage, 
from  the  lowest,  almost  inanimate  types,  through  plant,  flower, 
worm,  fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  beast,  until  they  culminate  finally  in 
man ;  and  everywhere,  as  we  learn  to  probe  more  deeply  into 
nature's  secrets,  we  find  a  closer  union,  a  true  interdependence, 
an  almost  perfect  correlation,  between  the  whole  universe  and  its 
various  constituent  parts,  and  between  those  parts  themselves — 
one  part  lending  itself  in  service  to  another  no  less  than  all  uniting 
to  bring  about  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  It  is  this  underlying 
unity  of  nature  which  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  poet 
Tennyson  when  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  "  flower  in  the 
crannied  wall  " : 

>  St.  Basil,  Ep.  189. 
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"  Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. ' ' 

Unity  in  diversity  is  the  best  definition  of  beauty;  and  it  is  this  that 
we  find  in  creation,  which  has  thereby  caught  a  faint  reflection 
from  the  perfect  loveliness  of  the  uncreated  Beauty. 

From  analogy,  then,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  God.  if 
He  revealed  Himself  to  man,  would  leave  behind  Him  on  earth 
an  imprint  of  that  fundamental  perfection  of  simple  unity  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  His  own  self-existent,  self- 
sufficient  Being.  Has  He  done  so  ?  Fortunately,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  "  whose  delights  are  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men,"  instituted  in  the  world  a  Society  that  was  to  be 
the  outward  reproduction  of  that  unity  which  He  shared  from 
eternity  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  in  the  mysterious  life  of 
the  ever  Blessed  Trinity. 

Of  this  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  the  Son  of  God 
Himself,  "  As  thou  hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  I  also  have  sent 
them  " — the  first  members  of  the  Church  founded  upon  Peter,* 
which,  if  a  man  neglect  to  hear,  he  is  self-condemned  as  a  heathen 
and  a  publican^ — "  into  the  world  .  .  .  that  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us."  *  So  did  Christ  (One  in  nature,  in  substance,  in 
perfection  with  Father  and  Holy  Ghost)  pray  on  the  eve  of  His 
Passion.  His  prayer  was  for  the  unity  of  the  Society  set  up  by 
Him  on  earth — a  prayer  not  fruitless  but  prevailing;  for  it  was 
the  God-Man  who  prayed,  and  with  Him  to  will  is  to  perform. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  unity  wherewith 
the  Church  Catholic  was  endowed  by  her  Divine  Head. 

It  needs  little  proof  to  show  that  the  Church  was  to  be  one 
compared  with  other  religious  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Re- 
deemer did  not  institute  two,  three,  or  more  societies  to  carry  on 
His  mission,  nor  set  His  seal  upon  any  preexisting  religion  as 
complete  in  itself.  Not  even  the  divinely  instituted  Church  of 
Israel  was  to  continue  beside  the  Church  of  Pentecost.  As  the 
forerunner  of  the  true  Israel  of  God's  redeemed  people,  it  was 

"St.  Matt.  16:  18.  'St.  Matt.  18:  17.  *St.  John  14  :  i8-2l. 
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declared  by  Jesus  (the  Messias  to  whom  its  prophets  pointed, 
and  of  whom  its  poets  sang),  to  be  no  more  than  the  type,  or 
imperfect  outline,  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Covenant  "  without 
spot  or  wrinkle  .  .  .  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband,"  which  was  to  complete  in  its  doctrine,  its  organization, 
its  mission,  the  inchoate  fragments,  commandments  of  death,  the 
"  oldness  of  the  letter,"'  of  the  rehgion  of  Sinai,  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  of  the  Temple.  The  law  "  engendering  unto  bond- 
age "  ®  was  given  by  Moses ;  "  grace  and  truth  "  ^  came  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  continually  speak  of  only  one 
Church  in  contradistinction  alike  to  the  Church  of  the  synagogue 
and  to  the  many  churches  of  Pagandom.  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church.  ...  There  shall  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  ^  The  Catholic  Church  is  declared 
to  be  the  one  ark  of  salvation,  the  one  bride  of  Christ,  the  one 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  and,  above  all,  the  veritable  body  of  her 
Lord, — the  body  one  in  number,  even  as  His  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  is  one.  "  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.  He  is  the 
Saviour  of  His  body.  We  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His 
flesh,  and  of  His  bones."® 

But,  furthermore,  just  as  the  Christian  Church  is  Sciid  to  be  the 
one  divine  Society  on  earth  from  the  fact  that  it  is  called  the  Body 
and  the  Bride  of  Christ  (who  plainly  cannot  have  more  than  one 
Body  and  one  Bride),  so  too  it  is  distinctly  declared  to  form  in 
itself  2i  visible  unity. 

First  of  all,  the  Church  is  "  the  Body  of  Christ."  Now  a 
body  is  something  visible — to  be  seen,  to  be  handled — and  some- 
thing essentially  one ;  its  parts  are  not  separate  in  independence 
or  rebellion,  but  linked  close  together,  each  to  each,  so  as  to  form 
a  marvellous  organic  unity.  A  body  composed  of  many  members, 
some  in  honor,  others  in  dishonor ;  head,  feet,  and  hands  divided 
into  parts  which,  in  their  turn,  can  be  reduced  to  simpler  elements ; 
a  body  of  which  the  office  of  one  member  is  to  aid  another,  no 
part  standing  alone  ("  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  need  not 

'  Romans  1 2  :  6.  •  Galatians  4  :  24. 

TSt.  John  I  :  17.  «  St.  Mait.  16  :  18  ;  St.  John  10:   16. 

^  Ephesians  5  :  23,  30. 
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thy  help ;  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you  " '"),  no 
member  a  rival  to  the  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  schism,  for  if  it  should 
cut  itself  off  from  connection  with  the  other  members,  it  at  once 
ceases  to  live — unity  is  its  life ; — but  each  organ  acting  in  depend- 
ence upon  others,  each  member  united  to  each,  all  "  compacted 
and  fitly  framed  together  according  to  the  operation  in  the  measure 
of  every  part  .  .  .  united  by  joints  and  bands  to  the  head 
from  which  the  whole  body,"  '*  this  simple  visible  organism,  is 
supplied  with  nourishment  and  made  one ; — this  vivid  description 
of  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  likeness  of  Christ's  divine  Society,  His 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 

If  perfection  be  the  root  and  well-spring  of  unity;  if  unity 
be  the  sign  and  seal  of  perfection  ;  then  the  Church  which  is 
the  veritable  Body  of  Christ,  "  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all 
in  all,"  *^  the  Lamb's  Bride  all  beautiful  and  comely,  must  have 
this  characteristic  note  of  perfection ;  she  must  be  one  in  essence. 
"  One  is  my  dove :  my  perfect  one  is  but  one."  '^  No  division 
can  rend  her  vital  unity ;  no  schism  can  mar  her  essential  beauty. 
She  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  "  the  wife  of  the  Lamb  .  .  .  hav- 
ing the  glory  of  God  .  .  .  and  the  light  thereof  like  to  a 
precious  stone  .  .  .  even  as  crystal  .  .  .  The  nations 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  her ;  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  (unto  her)."  " 

If  the  Church  could  for  a  moment  cease  to  be  one,  her  perfec- 
tion would  cease  with  her  unity.  She  would  be  no  longer  an 
organic  body,  no  longer  a  Bride. 

Again,  she  is  presented  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  under  other 
equally  significant  figures.  She  is  a  Kingdom.  "  He  shall  be  great," 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  foretells  of  Jesus,  "  and  shall  be  called  the 
son  of  the  Most  High  .  .  .  and  of  His  Kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end."  *'  She  is  a  City,  the  City  of  the  great  King,  "  His  rest 
and  His  habitation  forever,"  ^^  "  set  upon  a  hill   (unable  to  be) 

"•  I  Cor.  12  :  21.  "  Ephesians  4  :  16. 

"  Ephesians  i  :  23.  i'  Canticles  6 :  8. 

"  Apoc.  21,  passim. 

"  St.  Luke  I  :  32,  33.  Cf.  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  St.  Matt.  13  : 
24  ff.  ;   25. 

'*  Psalm  131  :  14. 
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hid."^'^  She  is  the  Fold^  of  which  Christ  is  the  Shepherd.  She 
is  "  the  House  of  the  Living  God,"  ^^  founded  securely  upon  a 
rock  against  which  "  the  gates  of  hell,"  the  powers  of  darkness, 
"  shall  not  prevail."  ^ 

Now  these  metaphors  show  as  clearly  as  do  the  metaphors  of 
a  Body  and  of  a  Sipouse,  that  the  Church  instituted  by  our  Lord 
is  a  visible  Society  perfectly  at  one  in  itself.  Headship,  authority, 
obedience,  visibility,  unity ;  these  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
comparison.  A  kingdom,  a  city,  a  sheepfold,  a  house ;  what 
better  emblems  could  we  have  of  a  Church  composed  of  Hving 
men  and  women  with  an  outward  organization,  an  outward  doc- 
trine, an  outward  worship,  under  an  outward  government,  a  Church 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  truth  (the  indwelling  Paraclete),  sanc- 
tified and  made  perfect  by  His  Presence  and  displaying  to  the 
world  the  outward  mark  of  that  sanctity  and  perfection — a  com- 
plete, all-pervading,  essential  unity  ?  ^' 

This  perfect  unity  whereby  the  world  was  to  know  the  divinity 
of  Christ's  claim,^  as  they  were  to  marvel  at  the  closeness  of  the 
bond  uniting  men  of  every  age,  rank,  and  clime,  has  three  great 
branches.  The  Church  of  God  must  be  one  as  regards  her  faith, 
her  outward  profession  of  that  faith,  and  her  social  organization, 
I .  She  has,  first  of  all,  to  possess  the  vital  unity  of  a  common 
faith.     There  is,  the  Apostle  declares,  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 

"  St.  Matt.  5  :  14.  18  St.  John  10 :  16. 

i»  I  Tim.  3:15.  «•  St.  Matt.  16 :  18. 

*i  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  Scriptural  argument  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church,  see  Some  Prerogatives  of  Peter  (London :  Catholic  Truth  Society),  by  the 
present  writer,  pp.  19,  20:  "(The  Church)  is  likened  to  a  tree,  which  implies  a 
visible,  organic  unity ;  it  is  as  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  which  must  necessarily  be  a 
visible  unbroken  whole  ;  it  is  a  building  founded  on  a  rock,  and  therefore  a  visible 
organized  structure  ;  it  is  a  kingdom  set  up  on  earth — a  society,  that  is,  of  living  men 
and  women,  united  by  the  same  laws  under  the  same  government,  to  form  a  single, 
coherent  whole  ;  it  is,  above  all,  a  body,  and  a  body  is  a  unit  made  up  of  many  parts, 
having  its  several  members  organically  connected  and  mutually  interdependent,  visible 
to  the  eye,  cohering  to  form  a  matchless  unity ;  just  as  a  house  (to  which  the  Church 
is  also  compared )  is  a  thing  by  itself — a  simple  structure — open  to  the  gaze  of  every 
passer-by ;  and  a  family  with  father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters,  a  sheepfold  with 
shepherd  and  wandering  flocks,  are  equally  visible,  equally  bound  together  by  a 
strong  bond  of  unity." 

**"  That  they  may  be  one  .  .  .  and  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me."     (St.  John  14:  21.) 
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baptism."  "^  Right  down  through  the  long  centuries  of  her  vari- 
ous history  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  failed  to  imitate  St. 
Paul  in  his  exhortations.  "  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions, 
and  avoid  them"  (Romans  16:  12).  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  avoid."  **  "  Be  of  one  mind."  ** 
"  If  anyone,  though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  to  you 
a  Gospel,  besides  that  which  you  have  received,  let  him  be  anath- 
ema." ^  She  has  put  forth  her  dogmatic  definitions,  safeguarded 
her  doctrine  by  due  development  and  fuller  explanation  of  its 
meaning,  as  heresy  after  heresy  endeavored  to  destroy  the  unity 
of  her  faith.  In  every  age  she  has  formulated  her  creeds,  pro- 
nounced her  anathemas,  expelled  inexorably  from  her  fold  every 
one,  the  highest  in  dignity  and  the  most  learned,  as  well  as  the 
rudest  and  least  instructed,  who  dared  to  deny  the  Sacred  Truth, 
of  which  she  alone  is  the  authentic  treasury  and  channel,  or  to 
question  her  right  to  guard  and  duly  expound  it,  until  to-day, 
alone  among  the  numerous  sects  that  surround  her,  she  can  pre- 
sent to  an  unbelieving  world  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a  Society 
whose  members  encompass  the  habitable  globe  (gathered,  as  they 
are,  from  all  nations,  ranks,  and  grades  of  civilization),  bound 
together  by  the  cement  of  a  common  faith. 

To  bring  about  this  wonderful  doctrinal  unity,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  faith  should  be  held  in  his  entirety.  Unity  in  so-called  "  funda- 
mentals "  is  insufficient.  That  specious  theory  of  latter-day  here- 
tics breaks  down  lamentably  in  practice,  not  merely  because  from 
experience  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  provide  a  criterion  ac- 
ceptable to  all  that  will  decide  indubitably  between  '*  fundamen- 
tal "  and  "  non-fundamental  "  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  one  man, 
e.g.,  the  Anglican  Dean  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Fremantle),  maintaining 
that  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord  does  not  belong  to  the  essence 
of  the  Faith,"  ^  while  his  neighbor  rightly  stamps  such  a  view  as 
heresy ;  not  merely  because  even  the  individual  mind  changes  in 
its  opinions  on  the  essentials  of  religion  as  well  as  on  other  sub- 
jects ;  but  chiefly  because  Christian  dogma  is  an  organic  whole. 

28  Ephesians  4:5.  "  Titus  3:10. 

25  Phil.  2:2;  Rom.  12  :   16.  **Galatians  i  :  9. 

'^  See  his  recent  speech  in  the  York  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  {Church 
7jot«,  February  27,  1903,  p.  289.) 
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It  has  to  be  accepted  in  its  entirety  as  a  body  of  Truth  revealed 
by  God,  and  committed  by  Him  to  His  Church  to  guard  and 
interpret. 

No  one  is  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  defined 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  if  he  does  so,  he  has  no  guarantee 
that  he  is  rightly  guided  in  his  selection.  The  faith  is  one  and  un- 
divided ;  it  cannot  be  rent  piecemeal  at  the  whim  of  the  individ- 
ual judgment,  without  losing  its  divine  character.^  If  Christians 
could  accept  certain  parts  of  it  because  such  commended  them- 
selves to  itheir  minds,  and  reject  others  because  they  did  not  so 
commend  themselves,  there  would  be  virtually  an  end  to  the 
essential  unity  of  an  identical  faith.  All  revelation,  however 
unpalatable  portions  of  it  may  seem  {e.  g.,  our  Lord's  Divinity 
presents  as  serious  objections  to  certain  minds  as  the  Immaculate 
Conception  does  to  others),  has  to  be  believed  implicitly,  unques- 
tionably, for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  given  us  on  the  authority  of 
God,  the  Eternal  Truth,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

2.  Next,  there  is  need  of  unity  in  professing  before  men  this 
one  Faith.  Christians  have  not  only  to  believe  it  inwardly  in 
their  hearts ;  they  have  also  to  agree  in  confessing  it  outwardly 
with  their  lips  and  in  their  lives.  "  With  the  heart,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "we  believe  unto  justice;  but  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation."^  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,"  he  writes  to 
the  Corinthians,  "  that  you  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  be  no  schisms  among  you,  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the 
same  mind."  ^  And  a  greater  even  than  St.  Paul  has  said : 
"  Whosoever  shall  refuse  to  hear  the  Church  "  (and  how  can  we 
hear  her  better  than  in  the  profession  of  her  faith  which  she  ex- 
acts from  all  her  members),  "  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and 
a  publican."  Hence  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the 
Church  has  not  condemned  and  cut  off  from  her  unity  those  who 
refused  to  agree  with  her  faithful  children  in  outwardly  professing 
the  same  faith.  The  inward  unity  of  sacramental  life,  or  the  hid- 
den fellowship  which  exists  among  those  who  possess  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit,  does  not  suffice.     Anglican  writers  like  Dr.  Gore,  who 

*8  The  writer  has  developed  this  line  of  thought  in  his  contribution  to  Roads  to 
Rome  (Longmans  &  Co.,  1901). 

»  Romans  10 :  10.  'o  I  Cor.  I  :   10. 
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maintain  that  "  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  .  .  .  (one)  of 
inward  life,  an  invisible  fact,  .  .  .  (whose)  primary  constituent 
is  that  .  ,  .  supernatural  life,  that  life  of  the  Spirit  which  she 
derives  through  sacramental  channels  from  Christ,  her  head,"  '^ 
forget  that  a  mere  invisible  oneness  of  soul  that  comes  from  partici- 
pation in  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  same  supernatural  life,  is  power- 
less to  effect  the  end  for  which  ecclesiastical  unity  was  instituted. 
Our  Lord  prayed  that  His  followers  might  be  one  in  order  that 
the  world  might  believe  in  His  Divinity,  and  to  fulfil  this  purpose 
the  unity  of  His  Church  must  be  obviously  a  visible  unity  which  no 
one  could  dispute.  The  evidential  value  of  a  hidden,  internal  unity, 
however  spiritual,  would  be  nil.  Christians  must  unite  openly  in  the 
profession  of  a  common  faith,  if  they  are  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  reality  of  that  Divine  unity  which  is  to  stamp  their  Society  as 
the  veritable  handiwork  of  God.  Credentials  must  be  above  sus- 
picion. Christ  would  not  have  laid  such  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  ecclesiastical  unity  as  the  seal  that  was  to  testify  to  the  validity 
of  His  mission  in  the  world,  if  He  had  only  intended  to  signify  a 
mysterious  invisible  communion  of  soul  to  be  discerned  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  and  about  whose  reality  the  hostile  onlookers  would 
be  forever  sceptical. 

An  additional  argument  for  an  external  unity  of  profession  is 
afforded  from  the  nature  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  Church. 
For  if  banded  together  in  a  visible  society,  they  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve the  same  faith  (and  without  such  common  belief  true  unity 
would  be  a  mockery) ;  they  ought  also  to  confess  it  openly,  since 
by  virtue  of  their  natural  constitution  their  mouths  should  agree 
with  their  minds.     Speech  must  express,  not  conceal,  thought. 

3.  Lastly,  the  Church  to  be  truly  one  in  itself  must  be  one 
in  organism,  or  corporately,  as  a  social  body.  In  other  words,  she 
must  have  an  organic  unity.  This  unity  is  plainly  taught  us  by 
the  metaphors  of  kingdom,  city,  house,  and  body,  to  which  we 
have  seen  the  Church  to  have  been  likened  by  her  Divine  Lord. 

*'  Roman  Catholic  Claims  (ed.  2),  pp.  30,  37.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  26.  "  The  Church 
is  the  Spirit-bearing  body,  and  what  makes  her  one  in  heaven,  paradise,  ahd  earth,  is 
not  an  outward  but  an  inward  fact — the  indwelUng  of  the  Spirit  which  brings  with  it 
the  indwelling  of  Christ ;  "  and  p.  36,  where  unity  is  stated  to  lie  "  in  the  derivation 
of  the  life  of  the  Spirit  from  Christ,  down  to  the  channels  of  His  organized  Society." 
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A  society  made  up  of  members  at  variance  with  one  another, 
professing  hostile  creeds;  a  Church  composed  of  particular 
branches  possessing  no  bond  of  unity,  cut  off  from  all  connection 
with  the  parent  tree ;  a  body  whose  limbs  are  severed  from  the 
trunk  and  separated  from  the  head ; — these  are  notions  far  differ- 
ent from,  nay,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  simple  harmonious 
unity  that  reigns  throughout  a  kingdom,  that  gives  coherence  to 
a  city  or  stability  to  a  house,  that  makes  a  body  thrive  and  live. 

This  social  unity  knitting  together  every  part  of  the  Church's 
vital  organism,  whereby  one  member  ministers  to  another  in 
authority  or  in  subordination,  cannot  arise  merely  from  participa- 
tion in  the  same  Sacraments.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century,  we 
find  St.  Augustine,  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  exclaiming  boldly 
in  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  Donatist  Bishop  Emeritus : 
"  Outside  the  Catholic  Church  he  (Emeritus)  can  do  everything 
but  be  saved.  He  can  have  honor ;  he  can  receive  the  Sacraments 
(or  possibly  '  receive  Baptism ') ;  he  can  sing  Alleluia ;  he  can 
say  Amen ;  he  can  retain  the  Gospel ;  but  nowhere  except  in  the 
Catholic  Church  can  he  find  salvation."  ^^ 

Nor  is  it  caused  only  by  an  identity  of  means  to  a  common 
end  (such  as  laws).  Nor  does  it  lie  wholly  (although  this  ele- 
ment doubtless  enters  largely  into  it)  in  having  the  same  organic 
head.  But  there  is  need  besides  of  a  mutual  agreement  among 
all  members  of  the  Church  to  submit  themselves  obediently  to  the 
one  Divinely  instituted  government  of  that  Society,  so  that  in 
humble  subordination  to  one  supreme  authority  they  may  form 
in  truth,  and  not  in  fiction,  one  kingdom  under  a  king,  one  house 
built  upon  a  rock,  one  flock  in  obedience  to  one  shepherd,  one 
body  under  the  control  of  one  head. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  schism,  or  wilful  separation  from  the 
social  unity  of  Catholicism,  has  in  all  ages  been  deemed  a  grievous 
sin ;  for  by  that  act  men  refuse  to  be  under  the  same  government, 
making  themselves  rebels  against  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Church.  "  Whosoever,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  is  separated  from 
the  Church  is  to  be  wholly  shunned,  for  he  is  wilful  in  his  sin  and 
self-condemned.     Can  he  think  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  Christ 

»«  Sermo  ad  Caesar.  E<cles.  Pleb.,  de  Emerito.  Cf.  Ep.  185,  "The  Holy  Ghost 
gives  life  to  no  one  who  is  outside  this  Church,"  and  Ep.   209,  ad  Felicianum. 
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who  acts  against  the  priest  of  the  Church,  who  separates  himself 
from  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  clergy  and  His  flock  ?  "  ^  "  The 
sin  of  schism,"  he  writes  elsewhere,  "  seems  to  be  worse  than 
failing  to  confess  Christ  in  persecutions."^ 

Other  saints  echo  his  language.  Thus  St.  Irenaeus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Polycarp  (who  had  seen  St.  John),  writes  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century :  "  No  such  reformation  can  be  effected  by 
(schismatics)  as  will  compensate  for  the  mischief  arising  from 
(their)  schism  "  ;  ^  St.  Chrysostom  lays  down  that  "  (Schism)  is 
no  less  an  evil  than  heresy,"  and  St.  Augustine  that  "  there  is 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  sacrilege  of  schism,"  while  St. 
Ambrose,  the  latter's  contemporary,  says  peremptorily  :  "  Under- 
stand that  all  .  .  .  schismatics  are  separated  from  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  Church." 

The  thought  of  the  organic  nature  of  ecclesiastical  unity  and 
of  the  consequent  deadliness  of  the  sin  of  schism,  brings  us  natu- 
rally to  the  consideration  of  the  means  whereby  that  unity  is  pre- 
served. 

"  One,"  writes  St.  Jerome,  "  was  appointed  head  that  all  occa- 
sion of  schism  might  be  taken  away."  ^  Our  Lord  provided  for 
the  permanent  well-being  of  His  Church  by  the  institution  of  a 
central  authority  that  might  preserve  it  from  dismemberment,  dis- 
integration and  death.  The  visible  unity,  wherewith  He  willed 
to  endow  it  until  His  coming  again  as  a  standing  witness  to  the 
truth  of  His  life's  work,  demanded  for  its  continuous  existence 
some  principle  to  safeguard  and  defend  it.  This  principle  must 
be  visible  even  as  the  unity  which  it  guards  is  visible.  If,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  men  need  an  external  ministry  to  teach  them  the 
truth  of  Faith  ("  How,"  he  asks  pertinently,  "  shall  they  believe 
in  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear  with- 
out a  preacher  "  ?^),  a  fortiori  their  unity  of  belief  needs  a  similar 
visible  means  for  its  due  preservation. 

What  is  this  means  ?     Not  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture.     For, 

^^  De  Unilate,  n.  17.     Cf.  nn.  6  and  19,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  VI,  i. 
^*  This  quotation  and   the    following  quotations  are  taken  from  the    Anglican 
Bishop  Gore  {op.  cit.,  p.  128),  a  recognized  patristic  authority. 
^^See  Adv.  haer.,  IV,  33,  n.  7. 
"*  Contra  Jovin.,  II,  26.  87  Romans  10  :   11. 
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in  the  first  place,  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  early  Christians  of 
such  a  principle  of  unity.  The  earliest  of  the  Gospels  was  not 
written  until  A.  D,  60,  and  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  not  settled 
for  more  than  three  centuries.^  And,  secondly,  the  Bible,  far 
from  being  a  certain  guide  to  unity  of  faith,  itself  requires  an  in- 
terpreter. Its  many  obscurities  belie  its  claim  to  be  a  final  judge 
on  disputed  points.  The  three  hundred  and  more  religions  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  several  contradictory  creeds  based 
confessedly  on  the  same  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  afford  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  impotence  of  the  written  word  to  take  the 
place,  as  arbiter  of  doctrine,  of  the  Living  Voice  of  God's  author- 
ized representative  on  earth.  From  its  very  nature  any  docu- 
ment is  useless  as  a  judge.  A  book  is  dumb :  it  can  neither 
instruct  nor  answer  us  when  we  appeal  to  its  decision. 

Still  less  is  this  principle  of  ecclesiastical  unity  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful,  or  the  Bishops  as  their  representatives.  If  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  is  powerless  to  settle  controversies,  we 
may  be  sure  that  a  multitude  of  men  will  only  make  "  confusion 
worse  confounded  "  when  they  attempt,  without  any  reference  to 
a  ruling  authority,  to  give  a  final  judgment  on  matters  of  faith, 
morality,  or  discipline.  From  the  very  fact  that  they  are  many, 
they  must  need  stamp  that  characteristic  of  multiformity  upon 
their  counsels  and  decisions.  Church  history  abounds  with 
instances  of  the  schisms  caused  by  individuals,  whether  bishops, 
priests,  or  laity,  essaying  to  preserve  unity  on  their  own  initiative. 
A  body  wifh  many  heads  is  a  monster.  Members  of  the  Church, 
be  they  Apostles  or  Bishops,  are  bound  to  disagree,  if  they  set 
themselves  up  as  independent  judges,  on  one  point  (to  put  it  at  its 
lowest)  of  the  many  articles  of  Revelation ;  and  a  single  disagree- 
ment is  suflficient  to  vitiate  their  pretensions  as  guardians  of  eccle- 
siastical unity. 

It  remains  that  the  perennial  principle  of  doctrinal  and  organic 
unity  should  reside  in  one  man — Peter,  "  the  rock  "  on  which  the 
Church  is  built.  There  must  be  one  head  even  as  there  is  one 
body.  Peter  is  a  single  individual,  and  therefore  the  emblem  and 
source  of  unity.   Unlike  the  lifeless  pages  of  a  book,  he  can  speak 

^  At  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  ia  A.  D.  364. 
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personally,  or  through  his  successors  in  whom  he  lives,^  with 
authority ;  and,  unlike  the  Babel  discord  of  a  collection  of  Bishops, 
his  judgment  is  one.  Peter  is  a  unit  and  so  he  at  once  typifies 
and  safeguards  unity.  "  One  Church,"  writes  St.  Cyprian,  "  was 
founded  by  Christ  the  Lord  upon  Peter,  the  source  and  principle 
{ratio)  of  unity."  ^  "  Peter,"  he  writes  in  another  place,  "  in  whom 
the  Lord  instituted  and  manifested  the  source  of  unity."  (Ep. 
59,  n.  14.) 

The  analogies  which  we  have  seen  at  an  earlier  period  to  prove 
from  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  the  visible  oneness  of  the 
Christian  Society,  also  imply  this  centralization  of  authority  as 
the  means  for  preserving  that  oneness.*^  Thus  the  Church  is 
declared  to  be  a  human  body,  i.  e.,  a  visible  vital  unity.  But  it 
can  only  be  so  if  it  has  a  visible  head  without  which  it  sinks  into 
the  region  of  abnormalities.  It  is  also  a  visible  kingdom,  which 
would  be  impossible  unless  it  had  a  visible  king.  "  Every  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  shall  be  brought  to  desolation,"  Christ 
tells  us,  and  it  needs  a  visible  head  to  save  the  kingdom  of  His 
visible  Church  from  anarchy,  dissension,  lawlessness,  and  schism. 
Again,  it  is  compared  to  a  sheepfold  which  involves  one  visible 
shepherd  as  much  as  one  visible  flock.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
other  comparisons.  The  unity  of  a  house  depends  on  the  stability 
(based  on  unity)  of  its  single  foundation ;  that  of  a  family  on  the 
presence  of  its  father  and  head. 

In  every  case,  the  principle  of  unity  is  the  same :  the  Catholic 
Church,  whether  regarded  as  a  body  or  as  a  kingdom,  or  as  a 
sheepfold,  or  as  a  house,  or  as  a  family,  needs  a  visible  head  to  be 
the  mainspring  and  safeguard  of  its  essential  oneness. 

The   experience   of  centuries   corroborates   the  truth  of  St. 

^  Cf.  "  Blessed  Peter  who  lives  in  and  presides  over  his  See,  gives  to  all  who 
ask  of  him  the  truths  of  faith,"  {Ep.  ad  Eutych.,  n.  2)  and  Sermon  III,  nn.  2,  3  ; 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  :  "  Peter  hath  spoken  through  Leo."  (Labb6,  torn. 
IV,  col.  1235.) 

^  Ep.  LXX  ad  Januar. 

*'  Cf.  the  writer's  Some  Prerogatives  of  Peter,  pp.  20-22.  See  too  Catholic 
Book  Notes  (U.  S.  A.),  Jan.,  1900:  "St.  Peter  is  the  first,  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  ...  in  him  all  the  members  are  united  in  one  and  the  same  faith.  Conse- 
quently, whoever  is  not  in  union  with  St.  Peter,  the  foundation,  cannot  belong  to  the 
Church  which  rests  on  him." 
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Cyprian's  words :  "  God  is  one  and  Christ  one,  and  the  Church 
one,  and  one  the  chair  founded  upon  the  rock  by  the  Lord's  own 
voice."  (Ep.  73,  n.  7,''^)  United  to  the  See  of  Peter  in  faithful 
obedience,  the  Christian  is  at  one  with  his  fellow-members  joined 
with  him  to  the  divinely-appointed  head ;  separated  from  that  See 
he  is  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  The  Catholic 
alone  can  exclaim  with  St.  Jerome :  "  I  speak  with  the  successor 
of  the  Fisherman  and  the  disciple  of  the  Cross ;  I,  following  none 
as  the  first  save  Christ,  am  joined  in  communion  with  thy  blessed- 
ness, that  is,  with  the  Chair  of  Peter.  On  that  rock  I  know  the 
Church  is  built.  Whoso  eateth  the  Lamb  outside  this  house  is 
profane ;  if  a  man  be  not  in  the  ark  of  Noe,  he  shall  perish  when 
the  flood  comes  in  its  power.  If  any  one  be  joined  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter  " — the  divinely-appointed  centre  and  principle  of  unity — 
"  he  is  mine."  ^^ 

W.  R.  Carson. 
Shefford,  England. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  TEACHER'S  JOURNAL. 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  excursions  into  the  field  of  education  are  the 
result  of  a  request  made  by  the  Editor,  whose  privilege  it  had  been  for  some  years  to 
get  occasional  glimpses  of  the  excellent  and  effective  methods  in  teaching  observed  in 
one  of  our  prominent  Teaching  Orders.  The  writer,  who  conceals  her  name — thereby 
giving  an  object-lesson  in  one  of  the  most  rare  exercises  of  virtue  that  adorn  men  or 
women  in  our  day — has,  we  make  no  doubt,  obtained  the  best  part  of  her  experiences 
in  simply  carrying  out  with  religious  fidelity  that  traditional  system  of  instruction 
which  the  great  founders  of  Teaching  Institutes  in  the  Church  have,  as  by  common 
consent,  devised  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  time.  Hence  her  observations 
are  moulded  upon  patterns  that  serve  an  unchanging  purpose  ;  they  are  illustrations 
of  principles  rather  than  accidental  experiences ;  and  thus  their  usefulness  is  not 
restricted  to  the  entertainment  which  their  sprightly  and  modulated  form  promises  to 
furnish  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  The  Dolphin. 

A  LITTLE  experience  ?  A  leaf  from  my  experiences  ?  Has 
not  somebody  said  that  no  one  grows  wise  on  the  experi- 
ence of  another  ?  On  the  other  hand  that  very  dreary  gentleman 
who  soliloquizes  so  discontentedly  in  Locksley  Hall  declares  him- 

**  Cf.  St.  Cyprian  On  Unity,  n.  4.,  and  his  Epistles  43,  nn.  4  and  5  ;  ad  Foriun., 
n.  II  ;  and  73,  adjubian.,  n.  Ii. 
^  Ep.  ad  S.  Damasum. 
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self  to  be  "  The  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  meaning,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  has  inherited  the  wisdom  of  all  time.  Still  you  must  admit 
that  what  he  gained  in  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  utter- 
ance of  his  two  monologues  was  worth  practically  more,  to  him 
at  least,  than  all  the  rest  of  his  vast  inheritance.  The  hero  of 
Locksley  Hall  does  not  offer  a  case  in  point,  you  think ;  he  was  a 
raw  youth  who  had  read  much  and  thought  little,  and  was  more- 
over not  in  the  best  of  tempers — in  fact,  very  pettishly  disposed 
and  exceedingly  out  of  humor — at  the  time  of  his  first  outbreak. 
And  you  remind  me  that  "They  that  instruct  many  unto  justice 
shall  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity," — quoting  an  Authority  so 
high  and  holy  that  I  have  forthwith  to  blush  for  myself  and 
Locksley  Hall.  I  trust  that  you  may  help  to  embellish  the  firma- 
ment of  eternity  as  a  very  glorious  star ;  and  if  any  aid  of  mine, 
how  feeble  soever,  may  assist  in  accomplishing  that  end,  I  shall 
be  more  than  happy  to  give  it  you.  It  is  true  that  I  acquired  a 
habit  many  years  ago  of  jotting  down  anything  that  appeared  to 
be  worth  remembering  in  my  teaching  life — and  that  some  of 
these  jottings  are  in  existence  still.  I  will  send  you  such  as  appear 
to  be  most  interesting  or  useful  to  a  novice ;  but  you  must  take 
two  facts  into  account  in  connection  therewith :  First,  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  made  long,  long  ago ;  secondly,  the  writer 
was,  and  is,  an  old-fashioned  individual,  who  has  been  accused 
of  ultra-conservatism  by  many ;  and — must  it  be  confessed  ? — of 
fogeyism  by  some.  Also,  she  must  be  of  an  obstinate  disposition ; 
for,  like  the  Lancashire  man  who  was  fined  for  libel,  in  spite  of 
adverse  criticisms  she  "  thinks  the  same  still." 

It  happened  in  the  days  of  my  youth — my  young  youth — that, 
either  because  a  better  man  could  not  be  spared  for  the  purpose, 
or  it  was  judged  that,  in  some  cases,  the  spirit  of  optimism  and 
generous  enthusiasm  pertaining  to  that  stage  of  life  are  a  set-off  to 
the  solidity,  greater  knowledge,  and  experience  that  are  supposed 
to  come  with  years,  I  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  Sodality. 
Only  the  "Angels,"  it  is  true,  but  in  those  days  it  was  not  "  only" 
to  me.  Moreover,  these  were  "Angels"  of  unusual  age  and 
height,  and — I  was  mortally  afraid  of  them.  They  were  not  the 
most  spiritual  of  creatures,  in  spite  of  their  title — nor  creatures  of 
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most  edifying  spirit.  Indeed,  they  had  acquired  an  unenviable 
reputation  as  the  greatest  fidgets  and  most  inveterate  chatterboxes 
in  the  school.  To  crown  the  situation,  I  was  a  newcomer,  who 
had  hardly  learned  their  names,  and — what  was  to  be  done  ?  An 
instruction  must  be  prepared,  of  course — we  called  it  a  Conference 
in  those  days — the  "  Saints  and  practices,"  that  is,  certain  envel- 
opes containing  slips  whereon  were  inscribed  the  names  of  saints 
and  easy  acts  of  virtue  or  piety  to  be  drawn  for  invocation  and 
observance  during  the  coming  week,  must  be  looked  up ;  also  the 
prayer  to  be  said  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  meeting.  It 
sounds  easy  enough ;  part  of  it  was.  But  the  instruction !  to  those 
big  girls  !  Ah,  well ;  let  any  one  who  has  tried  it  declare  whether 
their  first  experience  of  such  an  ordeal  was  easy  or  not. 

Knowing  of  the  angelic  shortcomings,  and  filled  with  grand 
thoughts  of  furthering  "  The  Salvation  of  Souls  and  the  Interests 
of  Jesus,"  of  which  I  had  been  lately  reading  in  All  for  Jes  its — a 
greater  novelty  then,  and,  it  may  be  for  that  very  reason,  more 
^dely  read  than  it  is  now ;  perhaps,  too,  albeit  unconsciously, 
with  a  lurking  desire  to  succeed  where  other  and  better  men  had 
failed,  more  or  less — I  had  magnificent  visions  of  nine  sinners 
becoming  suddenly  transformed  into  as  many  saints,  and  my 
hitherto  disreputable  angels  shining  forth  as  fitting  models  to  be 
imitated  by  an  admiring  school.  A  great  end,  truly,  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon  in  dreams ;  the  achievement  was  another  thing 
altogether,  and  perhaps  you  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is 
far  less  difficult  to  see  yourself  in  imagination  on  the  farther  side 
of  a  stream  than  to  build  the  bridge  which  is  to  be  the  means  of 
taking  you  across. 

But  the  bridge  must  be  built.  Wherewith  should  I  begin  ? 
All  the  virtues  flitted  before  me, — Perfect  Obedience — Profound 
Humility — the  most  ardent  Charity — Generosity  whose  aim  is 
martyrdom, — which  of  them  all  should  I  set  before  those  recreant 
"Angels  "  who  broke  ranks  without  scruple,  talked  on  the  stairs, 
squabbled  among  themselves  and  with  other  people — in  short, 
committed  all  the  enormities  common  to  girls  of  thirteen,  fifteen, 
and  thereabouts,  who  had  probably  made  their  First  Commun- 
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ions  very  fervently  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  were  just 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  being  good  ? 

"Why  did  you  not  pray  over  it?  "  I  did;  and  worried  more 
than  I  prayed ;  wherein  lay  the  mistake  in  all  probability.  There 
was  mistake  somewhere,  for  when  Sunday  arrived  I  was  as  far  off 
as  ever.  What  should  I  say !  Then  light  flashed  across  the 
darkness.  A  friend  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  but,  ah,  how 
much  wiser  than  I !  had  been  in  charge  of  an  "  Angel  Sodality  " 
for  some  months  past — I  would  seek  wisdom  from  her !  To  that 
friend  forthwith  I  repaired  and  stated  my  trouble,  for  a  trouble  it 
had  undoubtedly  become.  Not  only  had  I  to  give  conference  to^ 
these  big  girls  in  one  short  half  hour  from  now,  and  didn't  in  the 
least  know  what  to  say — but  I  was  actually  afraid  of  them.  I  was 
certain  that  my  teeth  would  chatter  and  my  tongue  refuse  to  speak 
when  I  came  into  their  presence.  They  had  been  accustomed  to- 
receive  instruction  from  the  First  Prefect  (so  had  I,  from  the  same 
person,  much  less  than  a  hundred  years  before)  and  here  was  I — 
but  at  this  point  common  sense  broke  in  on  the  tirade.  "  Do  you 
know  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  exaggerating  one  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  yourself  The  children  will  be  too  much  interested  in 
watching  you  and  learning  how  you  will  take  them  to  bestow  a 
thought  on  any  one  else.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  when  I  get 
into  a  comer  like  this.  I  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  as  fast  as 
I  dare  and  come  down  without  stopping ;  and  then  go  straight  in 
and  talk  about  the  difference  between  Principle  and  Sentiment  as 
hard  as  I  can.  I  find  that  if  I  can  get  that  into  their  heads  I  can 
manage  everything  else  afterwards." 

Well,  well,  here  was  a  come-down  from  Profound  Humility 
and  the  Generosity  whose  aim  is  martyrdom  !  The  run  down- 
stairs had  a  familiar  sound  about  it;  the  plan  had  been  tested 
before — and  had  answered  its  purpose.  If  it  seemed  to  be  a  little 
infra  dig.  on  the  present  occasion — one  has  to  choose  the  least 
of  two  evils  sometimes.  There  is  good  authority  for  that,  Eng- 
lish and  all.  As  for  the  instruction  on  the  difference  between 
Principle  and  Sentiment, — it  looked  commonplace  enough  to  be 
sure ;  but, — was  it  what  my  audience  needed  ? — was  it  what  they 
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could  be  made  to  understand?  Common  sense  answered  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically —  Yes.  And  common  sense — and  neces- 
sity, for  the  time  was  short — carried  the  day ;  and  I  was  never 
afterwards  afraid  of  those  children,  however  rapidly  my  heart 
may  have  beaten  occasionally  when  I  had  to  confront  others  for 
the  first  time.  The  "  Angels  "  did  learn  something  from  that  con- 
ference, as  I  discovered  later  on  ;  but  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
given  learned  far  more,  and  has  never  ceased  to  feel  grateful  for 
the  hint  that  taught  her  that  if  you  would  climb  a  ladder  success- 
fully you  must  begin  at  the  lowest  round — and  that  in  the  work 
of  education,  if  you  wish  to  "  manage  them  afterwards,"  you  must 
commence  with  principles. 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  priest  who  spent,  and  is  still  spending, 
his  Hfe  among  the  slums  and  alleys  of  the  EngHsh  metropolis, 
found  in  the  playground  of  a  London  Poor  School  a  sheet  of 
soiled  and  greasy  paper — the  title-page  of  a  "  Penny  Weekly  " — 
which  some  child,  after  using  it  as  a  wrapper  for  her  bread  and 
butter,  had  thrown  carelessly  aside.  Holding  the  tattered  and 
unsavory  fragment  gingerly  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
regarding  it  the  while  with  an  expression  of  disgust  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  material  unattractiveness  of  his  prize,  the  good 
pastor  handed  it  to  a  religious  who  stood  by,  with  the  words : 
"  Look  at  this;  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  rotting  the  hearts 
out  of  our  Catholic  children  and  the  poor,"  It  was  strong  lan- 
guage, and  lacking  the  culture  and  refinement  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  to-day.  But  his  heart  was  sore  and  burning  within  him 
at  sight  and  thought  of  the  deadly  poison  so  deliberately  and 
carefully  prepared  and  provided  for  the  slaying  of  the  souls  of  his 
flock. 

And  the  religious  ?  She  was  young — and  rather  weary  just 
then — and  her  heart  sank.  The  unuttered  cry  of  her  soul  was : 
"  God  help  us !  we  toil  among  the  children  from  morning  till 
night !  we  spend  our  lives  willingly — and  gladly — in  labor  which, 
no  matter  how  much  the  laborer  loves  it,  must  be  labor  still  and 
that  of  the  hardest,  in  the  hope  of  winning  their  young  souls  to 
God ;  and  one  result  is  to  put  into  their  little  hands  the  means  of 
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rotting  their  hearts.  Was  the  invention  of  printing  an  unmitigated 
blessing  ?  Is  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  erstwhile  unedu- 
cated classes  to  be,  as  so  many  deemed,  the  instrument  that  shall 
regenerate  the  world  ?  "  Perhaps  not ;  for  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge has  gone  on  increasing  for  forty  years  since  then,  and  the 
world  is  scarce  regenerate  yet.  And  for  printed  matter — has  that 
changed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  just  past  rather  for 
better  or  for  worse  ? 

Forty  years  ago.  Scores  of  such  papers  were  in  circulation 
at  that  time  in  London,  probably  in  all  large  cities  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  beyond  all  doubt  accomplished  a  work  for 
the  devil  which,  except  for  that  marvellous  consequence  of  their 
beatitude  which  human  nature  finds  so  hard  to  comprehend,  must 
have  made  the  angels  weep.  And  the  wrong  was  all  the  greater 
because  it  was  wrought  for  the  most  part  upon  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren and  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ignorant  that  it  was  a 
wrong,  and  were  without  arms  wherewith  to  beat  off  the  foe, 
which  "  rotted  their  hearts  "  with  poison  so  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  sweet  to  the  palate  that  they  swallowed  it  greedily,  unable  to 
believe,  even  when  warned  by  those  who  were  wiser  than  they, 
that,  like  Jonathan  of  old,  because  they  had  tasted  a  little  honey 
they  must  die.  If  the  admonitions  of  pastors  and  religious  were 
often  unheeded  in  such  cases,  who  shall  be  severe  upon  the  poor  ? 
Good  books  were  hard  to  come  by,  and  but  too  often  dry  and  unin- 
teresting when  supplied ;  besides  that,  they  treated  of  matter  about 
which  the  older  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  children,  knew  little 
and  cared  less — matter  as  foreign  to  the  sympathies  of  lower 
London  as  Confucius  and  the  Chinese.  The  Lamp — peace  to  its 
ashes — carried  its  little  light  bravely  into  many  dark  places  for 
several  years,  then  flickered  and  went  out.  But  The  Lamp  was 
sold  only  by  Catholic  booksellers  and  the  like  respectable  folk. 
It  was  unknown  and  unheard  of  at  the  tobacco  shops  and  news- 
vendors'  stalls  frequented  by  the  dwellers  in  the  slums  and  alleys, 
and  whose  walls  and  windows  were  hung  with  illustrated  penny 
weeklies  in  evil  array. 

Grievous  as  was  the  wrong  wrought  among  the  poor  and  the 
children,  and  bitter  the  sorrow  felt  by  those  who  realized  its  con- 
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sequences  which  they  were  powerless  to  avert  except  by  warning 
and  prayer,  there  were  classes  of  young  people  whose  members 
were  comparatively  safe  in  those  days.  Educated  parents  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees — and  not  Catholic  parents  only — recognized 
the  truth  that  books  are  an  important  factor  in  the  up-bringing 
of  the  future  man  and  woman,  and  endeavored  to  provide  for 
their  children  such  as  would  be  least  likely  to  work  them  harm 
and  not  good.  It  cannot  be  said  that  no  objectionable  books 
were  read  by  our  young  people  in  that  far-off  time.  Doubtless 
forbidden  fruit — "  Stolen  waters  and  bread  eaten  in  secret " — 
were  pleasant  then  as  at  all  other  periods  of  the  world's  history ; 
but  the  fruit  was  forbidden  if  believed  to  be  unwholesome ;  mental 
dainties  of  a  deleterious  nature  were  devoured  in  secret  because 
lawful  authority  held  itself  to  be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  intellectual  viands,  and  to  come  down  with  a  strong  hand  upon 
occasion  when  that  title  was  evaded  or  set  aside.  And  now? 
Out  of  any  given  number  of  educated  Catholic  parents  what  pro- 
portion could  be  named  as  faithfully  overlooking  the  reading  of 
their  children  when  those  children  are  at  home  ? 

And  another  advantage  existed  for  young  people  in  those 
distant  days.  Certain  books  were  in  esteem  as  being  wholesome 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  was  as 
much  a  part  of  a  polite  education  as  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
verbs  or  the  battle  of  Prague.  Is  it  not  Mr.  Jessop  who  in  Ran- 
dom Roamings  declares  that  he  had  never  met  a  man  past  mid- 
dle age  or  above  the  lower  middle  rank  who  had  not  both  written 
a  book  and  kept  a  banking  account?  Does  anybody — any 
educated  body — whose  education  was  supposed  to  have  been 
completed — say  thirty  years  ago — know  of  another  educated 
anybody  of  the  same  period  who  had  not  been  through  Miss 
Edgeworth's  many  gradations,  Jane  Austen's  works,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mary  Howitt, 
and  Canon  Schmidt, — in  those  days  almost  our  only  Catholic 
story-teller, — for  the  younger  members  ?  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  defects  of  these  and  other  books  of  a  like  character,  thus 
much  at  least  may  be  said  for  them :  they  were  written  in  good 
English,  they  held  up  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence,  they 
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were  free  from  profanity, — and  they  were  clean.  Can  these 
attributes  be  truthfully  predicated  of  the  books  most  in  vogue  at 
this  day  among  the  young  ? 

M. 


ALLELUIA ! 

ALLELUIA! 
The  night  is  gone, 
And  in  its  stead  the  dawn 

Of  man's  new  hope,  thro'  Him  the  Crucified. 
As  bursts  the  lily  into  od'rous  bloom ; 
As  glows  the  violet  in  the  woodland  gloom — 
So  breaks  the  Hght  from  out  the  clouds  of  doom, 
For  Death  itself  has  died ! 

There  is  a  peace  thro'  all  the  vernal  air, 
The  peace  of  God,  the  quietude  of  prayer. 
That  marks  the  golden  tide  of  all  the  year. 
Faith's  triumph.  Love's,  the  conquering  of  fear. 


Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


Easter,  igoj. 
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Instinct  and  Education. — Real  and  Sham  Natural  History. — 
Most  of  us  have  in  recent  years  been  rather  interested  in  such 
books  as  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  (or  Mr,  Ernest  Thompson- 
Seton,  as  I  believe  he  is  now  legally  to  be  denominated)  books 
on  the  habits  of  wild  animals.  The  little  creatures,  and  the  big 
for  that  matter,  of  the  woods  have  proved  under  Mr.  Seton's 
watchful  eye  to  have  so  many  wonderful  qualities  approaching 
intelligence,  and  so  many  faculties  resembling  reason,  that  we  have 
been  prone  to  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  the  woodsmen  of  the 
foretime  and  perhaps  a  little  too  to  question  whether  Mr.  Seton's 
conclusions  were  all  quite  true.  At  last  we  have  the  authority  of 
an  expert  in  the  matter,  for  surely  if  any  one  knows  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  eastern  forests  it  is  dear  old  John  Burroughs. 
Mr.  Burroughs  has  stood  much  with  patience,  but  the  crop  of 
stories  supposedly  due  to  the  observation  of  the  new  school  of 
naturalists  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Seton,  has 
finally  aroused  the  good  old  man's  ire ;  and  so  we  have  an  article 
on  Real  and  Sham  Natural  History  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Atlantic.  He  says :  "  In  Mr.  Seton's  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 
and  in  the  recent  work  of  his  awkward  imitator,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Long,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  line  between  fact  and  fiction 
is  repeatedly  crossed,  and  that  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  to 
induce  the  reader  to  cross  too,  and  to  work  such  a  spell  upon  him 
that  he  shall  not  know  that  he  has  crossed  and  is  in  *  the  land 
of  make-believe.'  Mr.  Thompson-Seton  says  in  capital  letters  (in 
his  title)  that  his  stories  are  true;  and  it  is  this  emphatic  assertion 
that  makes  the  judicious  grieve.  True  in  their  artistic  effects, 
true  in  their  power  to  entertain  the  young  reader,  they  certainly 
are ;  but  true  as  natural  history  they  as  certainly  are  not.  In  his 
story  of  the  rabbit  Raggy  Lug  he  says,  '  Those  who  do  not  know 
the  animals  well,  may  think  I  have  humanized  them ;  but  those 
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who  have  lived  so  near  them  as  to  know  something  of  their  ways 
and  their  minds  will  not  think  so.'  This  is  the  old  trick  of  the 
romancer.  He  swears  his  tale  is  true  because  he  knows  his  reader 
wants  this  assurance.  It  makes  the  thing  taste  better.  But  those 
who  know  the  animals,  are  just  the  ones  Mr.  Thompson  cannot 
fool." 

One  of  the  distinctions  between  the  animal  and  man,  and 
between  instinctive  and  reasoning  powers,  is  the  absence  of  per- 
fectibility on  the  part  of  the  animal, — that  is,  one  generation  cannot 
train  another  to  do  things  differently  than  they  do  by  nature, 
while  generations  of  men  can  so  be  trained  by  their  forebears. 
It  is  this  barrier  between  man  and  the  animals  that  the  romancing 
naturalists  have  been  breaking  down.  Mr.  Burroughs  says: 
"  Mr,  Thompson-Seton  constantly  aims  to  convey  the  idea  to  his 
readers,  that  the  wild  creatures  drill  and  instruct  their  young, 
even  punishing  them  at  times  for  disobedience  to  orders.  His 
imitator,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  quite  outdoes  him  on  this  line,  going 
so  far  as  to  call  his  last  book.  The  School  of  the  Woods.  This 
idea  was  a  false  one  before  Mr.  Long  appropriated  it,  and  it  has 
been  pushed  to  such  length  that  it  becomes  ridiculous.  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  simply  one  of  Mr.  Thompson- 
Seton's  strokes  of  fancy." 

Instinct  remains  the  greatest  factor  in  enabling  the  bird  or  the 
beast  to  perform  the  complex  actions  which,  if  they  were  due  to 
reasoning,  would  require  an  intellectual  faculty  of  a  very  high 
order.  The  bee  constructs  its  hive  of  cells  with  a  mathematical 
accuracy  that  only  the  exercise  of  the  highest  art  and  skill  in 
man  could  have  accomplished.  The  solitary  wasp  knows  by 
instinct  how  to  sting  certain  worms  just  in  that  portion  of  their 
central  nervous  system  that  keeps  them  motionless  yet  does  not 
kill  them,  and  so  supplies  perfectly  fresh  food  for  the  larvae  of 
the  wasp.  The  wasp  knows  how  to  sting  by  instinct,  and  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  the  reason  for  its  action  and  its  wonder- 
ful effect  have  come  to  be  known. 

John  Burroughs  says :  "  There  is  a  school  of  the  woods  only 
as  much  as  there  is  a  church  of  the  woods,  or  a  parliament  of  the 
woods,  or  a  society  of  united  charities  of  the  woods,  and  no 
more.      There  is  nothinsf  in  the  dealings  of  animals  with  their 
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young  that  in  the  remotest  way  suggests  human  instruction  and 
discipline.  The  young  of  all  wild  creatures  do  instinctively  what 
their  parents  do  and  did.  They  do  not  have  to  be  taught.  They 
are  taught  by  nature  from  the  start.  The  young  ducks  take  to 
the  water  when  hatched  by  a  hen,  as  readily  as  when  hatched  by 
a  duck,  and  dive  and  stalk  insects  and  wash  themselves  just  as 
their  mothers  do." 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  foster-mother  hen  of  a  brood  of 
ducks  trying  to  keep  her  little  ducklings  out  of  the  water  will 
realize  how  little  talk  avails  against  instinct.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, the  ducklings  teach  the  mother  hen  that  their  proper  place 
is  in  the  water,  and  she  sees  them  go  into  it  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity. It  is  even  said  that  a  hen  that  had  raised  a  number  of 
broods  of  ducklings  and  had  always  seen  them  take  to  the  water 
at  once,  when  set  raising  hens  tried  to  have  her  new  brood  also 
begin  their  aquatic  career  very  early.  Needless  to  say,  no 
amount  of  encouragement  or  scolding  would  lead  the  little  chicks 
to  go  into  the  water.  It  is  even  said  that  the  mother  hen  pushed 
one  of  them  at  least  into  a  neighboring  pool  with  a  fatal  result 
and  a  mitigation  of  her  zeal  for  an  aquatic  life  for  her  offspring. 

Some  of  the  recent  work  of  the  newer  school  of  naturalists 
who  see  all  the  human  qualities  in  the  animals,  has  reached  a  pass 
where  the  ridiculous  takes  the  place  of  supposedly  serious  scien- 
tific information.  Mr.  Burroughs  calls  attention  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Long's  story  of  how  an  old  fox  captures  chickens  roosting  beyond 
his  reach  in  a  tree.  The  fox  simply  runs  around  the  tree,  going 
faster  and  faster,  jumping,  and  clacking  his  teeth,  and  the  chickens 
in  trying  to  follow  him  with  their  eyes  get  dizzy  and  fall  off  the 
roost.  This  is  surely  the  story  of  the  owl  in  South  Africa  which, 
according  to  Baron  Munchausen,  can  be  made  to  twist  its  head 
off  if  a  person  walks  round  and  round  it. 

We  have  had  entirely  too  much  of  the  translation  of  human 
feeling  and  human  thought  into  the  animal.  The  eclipse  of 
instinct  has  given  a  false  idea  of  the  supposed  intelligence  of  the 
animal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  translation  of  animal  feelings 
into  human  feelings  has  given  rise  to  an  exaggeration  of  sympathy 
for  the  animal  to  the  real  detriment  often  of  proper  feelings  of 
human  benevolence.     Such  stories  are  meant  mainly  for  children, 
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and  their  effect,  if  the  supposition  of  truth  and  not  romance  be 
maintained,  cannot  but  be  bad. 

Academies  of  Science  Before  the  So-called  Reformation. — In  the 
March  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  as  an  introduction 
to  an  article  on  the  history  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science, 
Edward  F.  Williams,  of  Chicago,  mentions  some  of  the  scientific 
bodies  which  were  founded  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
tended  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  clarifying  of  scientific  ideas  among  scientists 
themselves,  with  the  broadening  of  their  views  consequent  upon 
personal  contact  with  those  interested  in  science  beyond  their  own 
narrow  round  of  thought.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find 
that  these  scientific  bodies  were  founded  and  had  a  vigorous  life 
during  the  century  preceding  the  Reformation,  and,  furthermore, 
that  many  of  them  existed  and  flourished  in  countries  that  were 
not  influenced  by  the  German  reformer's  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  there  was  for  nearly 
a  century  a  lessening  of  interest  in  scientific  subjects  noteworthy 
all  over  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  and  the  whole  cause  of 
education  was  much  hampered  by  the  movement. 

The  first  of  the  modern  scientific  academies  was  the  so-called 
Academia  Pontaniana  at  Naples.  The  southern  part  of  Italy 
had  always  been  much  more  closely  in  contact  with  Greek  ideas, 
being  known,  in  fact,  during  the  Roman  period  as  Nova  Grecia, 
and  so  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  the  Neapolitans  adopted 
a  name  that  recalled  the  old  Greek  meeting-place  of  the  first 
academy,  when  Plato  and  his  companions  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  groves  of  Academus  and  discussed  philosophy  and  the 
sociological  sciences. 

Some  forty  years  after  the  Academy  of  Naples,  the  Academia 
Platonica  was  founded,  in  1474.  This  was  more  nearly  of  the 
nature  of  the  original  Academy  of  Plato.  Philosophy  and  the 
related  sciences  were  the  main  subjects  of  discussion.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says  that  the  proceedings  in  these  academies  were  for  the 
most  part  open  to  the  public,  and  the  work  accomplished  through 
them  became  the  means  of  the  formation  of  the  academies  of 
science,  which  in  most  capitals  of  Europe  had  filled  so  prominent 
a  place  during  the  past  century  and  have  done  so  much  to  utilize 
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and  spread  abroad  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  private  academy,  the 
Sodalitas  Literaria  Danubia,  was  founded  at  Ofen,  which  is  the 
old  name  for  the  present  city  of  Buda,  the  older  quarter,  across 
the  Danube  River,  of  the  modern  city  of  Buda-Pesth.  This  was 
founded  in  1490,  by  Conrad  Pickle,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  French- 
man, despite  his  apparently  German  name,  and  who  was  known 
by  the  literary  pseudonym  of  Celtes.  It  was  moved  to  Vienna 
in  1497,  where  it  received  among  its  members  philosophers, 
jurists,  doctors  of  medicine,  and  privy  councillors.  Its  declared 
object  was  to  secure  the  diffusion  of  the  humanism  of  the  time. 
It  continued  to  prosper  so  long  as  Celtes  was  its  directing  spirit, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  declined. 

In  England  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  bodies  ever 
founded,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  owes  its  origin,  just 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Linacre,  who 
endowed  it  and  gave  it  a  plan  of  organization,  which  the  present 
Royal  Society  is  proud  to  work  under,  and  which  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  far-seeing  constitutions  ever  invented.  Linacre, 
besides  being  the  most  famous  English  physician  of  the  period, 
was  also  the  greatest  humanist  in  England  of  his  time,  and  a 
distinguished  professor  of  Greek,  at  whose  feet  at  Oxford,  Erasmus 
and  Colet  and  More  sat.  Linacre  was  for  many  years  the  physi- 
cian to  Henry  VIII. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  seems  to  have  realized  how  empty 
life  might  be  without  a  more  serious  purpose  than  literary  or 
scientific  attainment.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  his  book,  Dr. 
North  and  his  Friends,  mentions  the  fact  that  "  for  novelty  he 
took  to  reading  St.  Matthew.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chap- 
ters were  enough.  He  threw  the  book  aside  and  cried,  *  Either 
this  is  not  the  Gospel  or  we  are  not  Christians.'  What  else  could 
he  say  ?  "  asks  Dr.  Mitchell. 

It  would  seem  only  fair  to  say  that  Linacre  found  an  answer 
to  his  own  implied  question.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  gave 
up  his  lucrative  practice  and  his  teaching  of  Greek,  and  having 

^  See  Einstein's  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England ;  Columbia  University  Press  ; 
Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  1902. 
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devoted  whatever  wealth  he  had  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  established  it  on  a  firm  basis,  he 
began  the  study  of  theology  and  was  ordained  as  priest  some  ten 
years  before  his  death.  Probably  no  greater  tribute  to  the  essen- 
tial goodness  and  deep  religious  influence  of  the  English  Church 
of  that  period  can  be  given  than  Linacre's  turning  aside  from  the 
life-work  that  had  made  him  so  famous,  to  devote  himself  under 
the  banner  of  the  Church  to  those  unselfish  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood which  he  felt  must  mean  so  much  more  for  a  serious  pur- 
pose in  life  than  any  fame  he  might  secure  by  his  attainments. 

It  is  not  so  surprising  that  the  student  of  a  man  like  this,  the 
Blessed  Thomas  More,  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  should  have  known  how,  when  his  turn  came,  to  give  up 
all  that  life  held  dear  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  suffer  even 
death  rather  than  break  faith  with  himself  and  the  great  principles 
that  he  had  lived  for.  Sometime  the  men  of  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation  and  what  they  did  for  science  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated. And  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  time  is 
not  far  off. 

Reactionary  Biology. — In  an  article  on  Physiological  Immunity, 
in  the  April  number  of  Harper's,  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  goes  consider- 
ably out  of  his  way — for  there  is  absolutely  no  connection  between 
his  subject  and  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation — to  reassert 
the  teaching  that  living  things  are  only  accidental  manifestations 
as  it  were  of  chemical  force,  and  that  life  begins  without  necessity 
for  preceding  life.  One  of  his  sentences  runs  thus :  "  Roused  from 
their  torpor  by  the  sunlight,  the  inert  atoms  of  the  air  and  the  soil 
take  on  that  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  we  call  life." 
This  sentence  is  worthy  of  the  times  before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  biologists  really  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
life  originating  de  novo.  Since  then  we  have  had  Virchow's  famous 
expression,  "  Ormtis  cellula,  e  cellula  " — "  Every  cell  from  a  cell," — 
that  is,  even  the  smallest  portion  of  living  things  do  not  originate 
except  from  previously  living  matter.  Since  then,  too,  we  have 
had  Pasteur's  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  Tyndall's  magnificent  substantiation 
of  Pasteur's  work.  All  this  is  ignored,  however,  by  the  omniscient 
writer  of  popular  science  of  Harper's.     If  there  is  any  evidence 
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for  this  new  doctrine,  the  scientific  world  will  be  much  more  anxious 
to  hear  of  it  than  even  the  readers  of  Harper's.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, a  publicist's  cheap  striving  after  notoriety  by  the  utterance 
of  paradoxical  and  unorthodox  supposedly  scientific  statements. 
There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  thinking  that  spontaneous 
generation  ever  occurs. 

The  subject  of  physiological  immunity  is  of  itself  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  modern  medicine.  It  would  not  seem 
to  be  necessary  then  for  a  popular  writer  to  go  outside  of  it  in 
order  to  get  material  to  fill  up  four  pages  of  a  magazine ;  yet  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Snyder's  article  is  made  up  of  controversial 
matter  with  regard  to  vitalism  in  physiology.  He  says :  "  Modem 
physiology  is  no  longer  content  with  merely  vitalistic  explanations 
of  the  bodily  processes.  For  it  the  vital  processes,  whether  of 
digestion,  absorption,  growth,  or  reproduction,  are  simply  and  solely 
a  complex  series  of  chemical  reaction,  proceeding  in  a  regularly 
ordered  way."  This  position  of  negation  with  regard  to  vitalism 
in  physiology  is  also  worthy  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  vital  force  had  come 
to  occupy  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  biology  than  ever 
before. 

The  great  authorities  on  physiological  immunity,  especially 
Professor  Metchnikofif  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  insist  very  much 
on  the  immunizing  principles  being  due  to  vitalistic  processes  in 
cells.  Mr.  Snyder  brushes  this  aside  with  perfect  equanimity  and 
sets  Metchnikoff  down  as  an  old  fogey.  I  suppose  that  he  would 
do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  observations  upon  regenera- 
tion that  show  so  clearly  the  action  of  some  vital  force  behind  the 
chemical  and  physical  forces  of  the  body  directing,  controlling, 
coordinating  them.  It  is  for  science  of  this  kind,  newspaper  or 
magazine  science  as  it  may  be  called,  that  we  need  the  word  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Dwight,  of  Harvard,  "  Bumblepuppy,"  not 
science. 

The  Deathbed  of  Darwinism.' — After  all  the  attention  that  Dar- 

*  Vom  Sterbelager  des  Darwinismus.  Ein  Bericht  von  E,  Dennert,  Ph.D. 
Stuttgart:  Max  Kielman,  Verlags-Buchhandlung.  1903.  (From  the  Deathbed  of 
Darwinism.  A  Monograph,  by  E.  Dennert,  Ph.D.  Stuttgart:  Max  Kielman, 
Publisher      1903.) 
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winism  has  attracted  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  title  of 
this  paper,  as  a  serious  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge,  must 
certainly  appear  to  most  people  as  little  short  of  astounding.  For 
a  series  of  years,  however,  Dr.  Dennert  has  been  publishing  short 
reports  showing  the  gradual  decline  of  Darwinism  and  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  its  adherents.  He  has  now  printed  all  of 
these  together  in  a  booklet  of  some  eighty  pages  octavo. 

Needless  to  say,  Dr.  Dennert  draws  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  theory  of  evolution  in  which  practically  all  scientists  are 
agreed  that  a  great  truth  is  concealed  (though  we  are  by  no 
means  in  a  position  as  yet  to  know  the  limits  of  that  truth  or  the 
way  in  which  it  will  eventually  develop),  and  Darwin's  explana- 
tion of  evolution — the  theory  of  natural  selection — according  to 
which,  the  environment  of  the  organism  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  play  the  most  important  role  in  the  origination  of  new 
species  and  consequently  in  the  production  of  the  organic  world 
that  we  see  around  us  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Dennert's  work 
does  not  consist  in  any  mere  picking  of  theoretic  flaws  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  nor  in  a  priori  argument  against  it.  It  is  made  up 
mainly  of  quotations  from  great  biologists  who  have  rejected  the 
Darwinian  doctrine. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  distinguished  German  scientists  as 
Wigand  the  great  botanist,  Naegeli,  the  well-known  histologist 
and  embryologist,  Kolliker,  the  anatomist,  and  Virchow,  the 
pathologist,  than  whom  there  are  not  four  greater  men  in  the 
German  medicine  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
never  accepted  the  Darwinian  teaching  of  natural  selection,  and 
constantly  and  consistently  refused  to  share  in  the  enthusiastic 
greeting  which  Darwin's  teaching  received  so  universally.  Their 
objections  to  the  theory  were  rather  generally  considered  to  be  a 
sort  of  professional  jealousy,  supposed  to  be  heightened  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  the  discoverer  of  the  new  theory  was  an 
Englishman  instead  of  one  of  their  own  compatriots.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  their  conservatism  with  regard  to  Darwinism  stemmed 
the  tide  of  scientific  opinion  setting  exaggeratedly  Darwinward, 
and  their  years  of  opposition  have  brought  in  the  tide  of  reaction 
against  Darwinism  much  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  set 
in  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
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These  are  not  the  only  distinguished  German  scientists,  how- 
ever, whom  Dennert  is  able  to  quote  in  opposition  to  the  Darwin- 
ian theory.  One  of  the  best  known  of  living  German  biologists, 
Professor  Oscar  Hertwig,  the  head  of  the  department  of  embryol- 
ogy and  director  of  the  second  Anatomical  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  has  over  and  over  again  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Darwinism  must  go  before  further  scientific  progress  in 
biology  can  be  made. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  capital  features  of  the  evolution 
theory  that  because  of  Darwin's  work  and  Herbert  Spencer's 
theory  has  had  great  vogue,  the  opinion,  namely,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  is  a  repetition  of  the  development  of  the 
race,  expressed  by  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  sentence,  "  On- 
togeny recapitulates  phyllogeny,"  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual is  a  repetition  of  the  development  of  the  race.  Prof,  Hertwig 
says :  "  We  must  remember  to  keep  very  clear  before  us  what  we 
mean  by  the  original  germ  cell.  While  the  development  of  every 
organism  begins  with  a  single  cell,  there  is  no  recapitulation  of  the 
development  of  the  race ;  as  if,  for  instance,  this  single  cell  were 
in  any  sense  the  equivalent  of  an  amceba  "  (a  one-cell  organism 
having  a  power  of  spontaneous  movement).  "  According  to  our 
present  theory,  the  germ  cell,  for  example,  of  any  living  mammal, 
is  not  a  simple  and  indifferent  cell  of  any  kind,  without  a  definite 
organization  that  shows  what  its  destination  is  to  be,  though  this 
used  to  be  the  way  in  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  biologists 
aforetime,  as,  for  instance,  Haeckel,  Darwin,  and  Spencer.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  so-called  biogenetic  fundamental  law.  On  the 
contrary,  we  now  consider  the  germ  cell  of  the  mammal  to  be  an 
extremely  complicated  structure,  the  end  product  of  a  very  long 
historical  developmental  process,  which  organized  matter  has 
gone  through  during  the  hypothetical  period  beginning  with  the 
one-cell  organisms  and  ending  with  the  present  multicellular 
organisms." 

We  can  very  easily  distinguish  at  the  present  time  the  &g^ 
of  a  mammal  from  that  of  a  reptile,  or  that  of  an  amphibian. 
Though  both  may  begin  their  developmental  process  by  multi- 
plication from  a  single  cell,  we  know  from  the  beginning  that  the 
ovum  of  the  lower  animal  will  take  a  very  different  developmen- 
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tal  course  from  that  of  the  mammal.  How  much  more  then  must 
we  differentiate  and  recognize  the  distinction  of  the  one-cell  be- 
ginning of  mammal  life  from  the  unicellular  amoeba.  The  original 
amoeba  cell  can  never  by  any  chance  produce  anything  else  ex- 
cept an  amoeba.  Hertwig  then  would  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  expression,  ontogeny  recapitulates  phyllogeny,  as  applied  to 
the  first  stage  of  development  has  a  mere  appearance  of  truth,  and 
contains  no  underlying  basis  of  substantiation  from  nature,  since 
evidently  the  germ  cell  of  the  mammal,  far  from  being  a  simple 
organism  like  the  one-celled  being,  is  from  its  very  beginning  an 
extremely  complex  bit  of  protoplasm,  containing  in  itself  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  development. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Dennert,  which  tell  particularly 
against  Darwinism,  run  thus : 

"  I.  Darwinism  not  empirically,  or  because  of  scientific  obser- 
vations, but  on  a  priori  grounds,  demands  certain  transitional 
forms  that  should  exist  either  at  the  present  time,  or  traces  of 
them  should  be  found  in  paleontology.  These  transitional  forms 
have  nowhere  been  found.  In  Darwin's  time,  their  absence 
might,  with  a  certain  amount  of  propriety,  have  been  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  paleontological  collections  were  not  large  enough  to 
justify  us  in  arguing  that  they  might  not  yet  be  found.  With  our 
present  abundant  paleontological  material  they  are  still  missing. 

"  2.  What  has  been  found  by  paleontological  observers,  far 
from  corresponding  to  the  so-called  biogenetic  fundamental  law, 
has  been  quite  different,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  supposed 
law  has  often  led  scientific  observers  into  false  scientific  paths. 

"  3.  The  biogenetic  fundamental  law  has  at  most  a  very  limited 
application.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  scientists 
it  will  not  be  long  before  this  supposed  law  will  follow  Darwinism 
into  innocuous  desuetude  "  (or,  as  it  is  put  in  German,  into  the 
"  Rumpelkammer  " — the  storeroom  for  cast-offs). 

"  4.  The  discoveries  of  paleontology,  as  for  example  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  the  saurians  (the  huge  reptiles  of  an  early 
age)  and  the  appearance  of  the  mammals,  constitutes  a  direct 
contradiction  of  the  Darwinian  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test or  the  strongest  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

"  5.  The  time  has  long  since  gone   by  when    Darwin's  ex- 
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planations  will  be  accepted  with  naive  trustfulness  as  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  evolution  doctrine. 

"  6.  Only  the  principle  of  evolution  is  universally  recognized ; 
how  it  came  about,  its  modes  and  causes,  are  unknown  and  in 
dispute." 

Parasites  and  Pearls. — An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
English  scientific  weekly.  Nature,  points  out  that  according  to  a 
late  discovery  the  growth  of  pearls  in  oysters  is  in  most  cases  the 
result  of  irritation  set  up  by  a  minute  parasitic  worm  that  finds  its 
way  within  the  shell  and  from  which  the  oyster  protects  itself  by 
throwing  around  it  a  coating  of  mother  of  pearl.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  Lyster  Jameson  that  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  artificial  pearls,  or  rather  may  succeed  in 
growing  pearls  at  will,  by  introducting  this  parasite  into  the  oyster- 
shells.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the 
parasitic  theory  that  has  come  in  recent  years.  Such  methods  of 
protection  are  not,  however,  unusual ;  and  it  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  in  human  pathology  that  even  the  tubercle  bacillum  may 
become  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  limy  material,  calcareous  degen- 
eration of  tissue  as  it  is  called,  that  prevents  any  further  spread  of 
the  disease.  In  fact,  in  recent  years  it  has  been  shown  that  biliary 
calculi,  the  so-called  gallstones,  are  always  due  to  the  presence  of 
bacteria,  and  that  these  micro-organisms  are  always  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  calculus. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  understood  that  any  form  of  irritation  will 
cause  the  deposition  of  nacreous  material  that  resembles  a  pearl. 
The  Japanese,  for  instance,  have  the  custom  of  depositing  little 
metal  images  of  Buddha  within  the  shells  of  young  pearl  oysters, 
and  these  become  encrusted  with  pearl,  making  rather  valuable 
objects  of  piety  and  decorative  jewelry.  A  number  of  these  pearl 
images  are  on  exhibition  in  various  museums  in  this  country,  and 
up  to  this  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  any  irritant 
might  lead  to  the  production  of  pearls.  These  tears  of  the  oyster, 
as  they  have  been  called,,  are,  however,  it  seems  in  their  more 
beautiful  forms  due  entirely  to  the  specific  irritation  of  the  worm 
parasite  mentioned  above.  This  will  probably  open  up  a  new 
branch  of  study  in  the  biology  of  various  shell  fishes  and  their 
parasites. 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSIONS'  EEPOSTS. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton's  review  of  the  Religious  and 
Educational  questions  in  the  Philippines,  based  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Commissioners'  Reports  for  1899  and  1900, 
has  been  circulated  abroad,  not  only  among  our  subscribers,  but 
also  among  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  State  officials,  editors, 
and  prominent  society  men.  Naturally  it  has  met  with  generous 
appreciation  by  all  who  understood  the  true  purpose  of  the 
publication. 

That  purpose  was  not,  as  appears  to  have  been  thought  by 
some,  to  make  a  case  of  defence  for  the  Friars.  Not  at  all.  Our 
Friars  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  defend  themselves  these 
three  years.  They  had  access  to  the  reliable  data;  they  had 
the  favor  of  Catholic  public  opinion ;  they  had  the  channels  of 
publication ;  and  they  were  quite  willing,  to  be  sure,  to  make  use 
of  both,  and  they  did  so.  If  overzealous  friends  in  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  cause  thought  it  necessary  to  use  measures  and  make 
statements  which  are  unsafe  in  such  cases  and  likely  to  turn  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Friars  by  stirring  up  a  just  resentment  on 
the  part  of  those  who  could  help  us  to  obtain  fair  judgment,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Religious.  We  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  earned  some  abuse  from  at  least  those  who  read  our 
criticism  in  a  superficial  light  or  who  were  too  much  absorbed 
in  their  own  prejudices  to  see  that  an  emphatic  statement  of 
assured  facts  would  go  much  further  than  an  exaggerated  and 
bitter  acclaim,  in  securing  a  fair  settlement  of  the  question.  Hap- 
pily, the  men  at  the  helm  did  not  take  much  account  of  the  mere 
noise,  when  they  had  located  it ;  and  the  real  influences  which 
have  brought  things  to  a  thus  far  favorable  issue  came  from  quite 
different  sources  than  has  been  generally  suspected. 

Our  real  object  in  printing  Dr.  Middleton's  statement  at  this 
time  is  simply  to  present  our  readers  with  an  historical  record 
of  the  facts,    now   that  these  have  been    made    clear    beyond 
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doubt.  We  requested  the  learned  Augustinian  to  furnish  us  such 
a  summary  several  months  since,  when  certain  publications  from 
the  Filipino  press  had  appeared  and  when  it  had  been  settled  that 
the  Holy  See  was  to  replace  the  Spanish  heads  of  ecclesiastical 
departments  in  the  islands  by  American  bishops  and  priests,  so  far 
as  that  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  established  religious 
order. 

If  such  a  record  should  serve  as  a  defence,  even  at  this  late 
day,  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom  to  which  our  Orders  in 
the  Philippines  lay  just  claim,  it  is  all  the  better.  But  we  do  not 
intend  that  it  be  more  than  a  vindication^  a  clear  array  of  methods 
and  facts  that  will  serve  as  a  precedent  and  illustration  in  later 
days,  because  their  objective  truthfulness  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  And  this  is  the  difference  between  a  record  of  hasty 
statements  made  prematurely,  which,  when  shown  to  be  inaccu- 
rate, become  worthless  for  ever,  and  statements  that  are  unques- 
tioned and  permanent  weapons,  which  allow  us,  if  rightly  used, 
to  reverse  a  wrong  or  unjust  policy  even  at  a  late  day. 

Those  who  charge  us  therefore  with  being  silent  when  we 
were  uncertain,  and  being  late  rather  than  wrong,  mistake  entirely 
our  object,  which  was  not  to  defend  a  political  attitude,  but  to 
Adndicate  principle.  This  has  been  from  the  outset  the  declared 
programme  of  the  Review,  as  it  is  of  The  Dolphin, — namely, 
to  deal  with  questions  of  the  day  only  in  their  principles.  And 
when  we  mentioned  the  Philippine  controversy,  from  the  first  it 
was  not  to  take  party  place,  but  solely  to  recall  a  fundamental 
principle  of  defence. 

Nor  can  we  complain  that  this  has  not  been  fully  understood 
by  those  of  our  editors  who  stand  for  thoughtful  and  independent 
management  in  their  important  calling.  Thus,  the  Milwaukee 
Catholic  Citizen,  in  its  two  editorials  of  March  21st,  says  of  Dr. 
Middleton's  pamphlet: 

"  Father  Middleton  is  acute,  but  not  vituperative.  His  argument  is  such  as 
would  appeal  to  a  beach  of  judges.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  altogether  a  judicial 
review.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  presentation  of  a  skilful  advocate  ;  but  it  is  a 
good,  clever  document  notwithstanding. 

"  We  may  say  that  Father  Middleton  accuses  the  Commissions  of  one  grave 
•neglect,  which  is,  however,  virtually  a  neglect  of  the  Friars,  to  wit :  *  There  was  no 
.proper  representation  for  the  defence'  [the  Friars].     The  witnesses  who  appeared 
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were  mostly  anti- friar,  but  *  no  testimony  was  barred.'  That  the  Friars  and  the 
Central  Catholic  Society  of  Manila  (if  it  then  existed)  did  not  exert  themselves  to  put 
in  strong  testimony  for  what  they  believed  the  truth,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
missions. Father  Middleton  alleges  nothing  to  show  that  such  testimony  would  be 
excluded,  if  offered.  Father  Middleton's  strong  points  relate  to  the  carelessness  with 
which  testimony  was  received,  the  want  of  character  in  the  witnesses,  and  other  errors 
in  the  procedure,  which  would  give  the  mass  of  testimony  produced  very  little  value 
under  the  rules  of  evidence  generally  accepted  in  American  courts." 

In  a  second  article  the  editor  analyzes  the  critique  of  Dr. 
Middleton,  to  show  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Taft 
had  received  certain  prejudiced  information  regarding  Philippine 
Church  affairs  as  an  inheritance  from  the  previous  administration, 
but  that  there  were  circumstances  which  could  easily  mislead  to 
a  confirmation  of  the  prejudices.  Mr.  Desmond  is  indeed  in 
error  when  he  concludes  that  there  were  "  only  150  of  the  clergy 
natives ; "  there  were  actualy  675,  which  number  makes  them  forty- 
three  per  cent.,  instead  often  per  cent,  of  the  entire  clerical  force. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Faust,  an  observant  and  experienced  journalist  who 
writes  editorially  for  The  New  Century  (Washington,  D.  C),  refers 
to  the  Philippine  controversy,  as  it  was  carried  on  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  follows  : 

"The  example  has  brought  home  to  us  all  that  there  are  Catholic  journalists 
who  not  infrequently  jeopard  their  reputations  for  justice  and  honesty  of  public 
teaching.  In  the  parlance  of  the  day,  they  go  off  half-cocked  in  order  to  be  among 
the  earliest  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  .  .  .  Editorial  members  of  the  press 
within  the  clerical  ranks,  in  public  questions  are  strongly  entrenched,  as  a  rule, 
behind  the  ramparts  of  partisan  politics.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Heuser  does  not  belong  to 
the  one-sided  class  of  editors  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  his  judicious  treatment 
of  the  question  of  the  Friars  in  the  Philippines  commends  anew  The  Dolphin  to 
intelligent  readers.  He  opens  his  admirable  paper  with  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the 
Catholic  position  at  the  outset  in  these  words  :  '  The  central  facts  are     .     .     .'  " 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Middleton's  labors  in  particular,  the  same 
writer  says  : 

"  Father  Middleton  writes  with  force,  candor,  and  calmness.  He  has  given  the 
best  historical  resume  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Friars, 
and  his  carefully  prepared  paper  will,  without  doubt,  receive  the  close  attention  of  all 
readers  desiring  information  not  filtered  through  political  partisanship.  In  addition 
to  the  critical  ability  which  the  writer  shows  in  his  examination  of  documents,  there 
is  manifested  a  spirit  of  exactness,  free  from  passion,  which  the  fair-minded  must 
greatly  admire.  Within  our  scope  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  commend  this 
valuable  review,  and  especially  now,  when  its  contents  are  to  be   reproduced  in 
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pamphlet  form,  for  general  circulation  among  Catholic  societies.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  organizations  will  lend  their  aid  to  further  its  distribution  among  their 
membership." 

The  Boston  Pilot,  though  always  strong  in  the  expression  of 
its  political  convictions,  speaks  no  less  judiciously  of  the  position 
which  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  have  as- 
sumed in  this  matter  of  vindicating  a  principle  which  is  funda- 
mental in  all  true  religion,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no 
just  defence  of  rights.  In  an  editorial  of  March  14th,  the  Pilot 
says : 

"  No  one  who  knows  the  Reverend  editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
and  The  Dolphin  could  for  a  moment  suspect  him  of  intemperate  and  unreason- 
ing partisanship. 

"  In  the  controversy  arising  out  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Schurman  and  Judge  Taft 
on  matters  religious  and  educational  in  the  Philippines ;  the  establishment  of  the 
American  public  school  system  in  these  islands  ;  the  Taft  Commission  at  the  Vatican  — 
the  editor  of  the  publications  above  named  asserted  his  faith  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  American  Government,  deprecated  such  Catholic  press  criticism  as  had  not 
impregnable  foundation  in  knowledge,  and  touched  on  certain  changes  which  the 
'  new  order '  seemed  to  demand  in  the  nationality  of  the  priests  serving  the  Church 
in  those  islands.     .     . 

"  With  these  facts  in  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Taft  and  Schurman  reports  as  his- 
torical documents  is  discredited  as  they  could  not  be  by  passionate  invective  or  assump- 
tion; and  no  one  will  be  readier  to  set  them  aside  than  the  fair-minded  President 
who  sent  the  Commission  to  Rome,  who  has  put  a  Catholic  on  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, and  who  has  throughout  the  whole  affair  shown  an  eye  single  to  justice." 

The  Ave  Maria,  whilst  it  does  not  approve  the  attitude  of 
writers  "  who  seemed  to  have  greater  fear  of  incurring  the  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty  to  the  Government  than  of  incurring  the  guilt 
of  injustice  to  their  co-religionists  in  the  Philippines  " — which  is  a 
perfectly  just  sentiment — regrets  that  the  information  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  was  not  afforded  sooner.  But  we  ask  whose 
fault  was  it,  if  fault  there  was ;  or  was  it  advisable  to  "  make  up  " 
information  in  the  manner  of  certain  Associated  Press  agents, 
which  might  easily  be  disproved,  as  in  fact  some  of  it  was,  to  the 
great  danger  of  a  just  cause,  for  which  even  Protestant  writers, 
like  Professor  Bourne,  were  prepared  to  furnish  evidence  if  needed. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Father  Middleton's  pamphlet,  '  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines,'  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  expose  yet 
issued  of  the  reports  furnished  to  our  Government  by  the  Commissions  to  the  Islands 
headed  by  Dr.  Schurman  and  Judge  Taft  On  the  subjects  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion these  reports  are  shown  to  be  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  unfair." 
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Dr.  Hart,  the  editor  of  the  (Cincinnati)  Catholic  Telegraph, 
writes  in  a  similarly  fair-minded  strain,  under  date  of  March  26th  : 

♦'  In  the  current  issue  of  The  Dolphin,  the  finest  high -class  Catholic  magazine 
published  in  this  country,  there  is  an  article  on  the  '  Philippine  Commissions,'  which, 
for  its  keen  analysis  of  the  subject  and  its  exhibition  of  documentary  testimony,  sur- 
passes anything  we  have  read  on  our  colonial  possessions.  The  author  is  the  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  D.D.,  O.S.A.,  of  Villanova  College,  Pa.,  and  he  dis- 
cusses, in  detail,  the  report  of  the  Schurman  Commission  and  the  report  of  the 
Taft  Commission.  Dr.  Middleton  makes  the  specific  charges  that  the  reports  were 
framed  in  defiance  of  the  canon  of  judicial  as  well  as  historic  equity,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  were  grievously  at  fault  in  the  taking  of  testimony,  sinning  against 
almost  every  law  in  this  regard.  He  marshals  his  evidence  in  a  splendid  manner, 
and  conquers  all  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  charges. " 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  drag  out  this  subject  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate scope.  It  is  likely  to  come  up  again,  year  after  year,  as  the 
Commissions'  Reports  are  turned  in  to  our  Government ;  and  if 
bigotry  should  be  sufficiently  aroused,  we  may  have  to  recall  the 
facts  that  are  stated  in  Dr.  Middleton's  admirable  review.  They 
will  serve  probably  better  purpose  than  the  tirades  of  editors  who 
believe  that  noise  is  strength. 


THE  NAME  OP  THE  OHTJROH. 
The  discussion  on  "  The  Name  of  the  Church,"  which  was 
begun  in  these  pages  several  months  ago,  should  have  closed 
with  the  able  article  of  "  Propagandist,"  whose  method  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  objectively  appeared  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
of  polemicals.  But  Father  Hughes  took  exception,  and  sent  us  a 
"  Reply  to  Propagandist."  We  deemed  it  advisable  to  forward 
this  at  once  to  "  Propagandist,"  with  the  request  that  if  he  had 
anything  further  to  say  we  should  prefer  to  publish  his  comment 
in  the  same  number  with  the  criticism  by  Father  Hughes,  since 
this  method  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers  and 
most  Hkely  end  the  discussion,  already  sufficiently  protracted. 
The  fact  that  the  two  disputants  live  very  far  apart.  Father 
Hughes  being  in  England,  while  "  Propagandist "  resides  in  New- 
foundland, caused  some  delay ;  but  we  are  now  enabled  to  present 
the  critique  and  reply  together,  trusting  that  this  serves  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  clear  light  to  allow  the  reader's  forming 
a  final  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  case. — The  Editor. 
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I. 

The  Name  of  the  Church. 

(^  Reply  to  "  Propagandist.^' ) 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  overtax  the  patience  of  the  readers  of  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review  if  I  make  a  few  comments  in  reference  to  the 
article  which  appeared  under  the  above  title  in  the  February  number. 
Most  of  the  objections  which  "Propagandist"  raises,  as  well  as  the 
assertions  which  he  makes,  will,  I  think,  have  been  anticipated  and 
treated  of  in  my  *'  Rejoinder  "  in  the  issue  for  January.  I  can' hardly 
suppose  him  to  have  read  that  rejoinder  before  writing  the  article  now 
under  consideration,  for,  had  he  done  so,  he  would  at  least  have 
noticed  my  answers  to  objections  and  the  reasons  I  brought  forward  in 
support  of  my  view.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  a  few  points 
upon  which  I  shall  now  touch,  I  refer  "Propagandist"  to  pp.  75  ff. 
of  the  Review  for  January.  In  any  discussion  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  disputants  should  try  to  understand  one  another's  real  position. 
I  do  not  think  **  Propagandist  "  quite  understood  mine  when  he  wrote. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  still  feel  that  a  fair  and  careful  reading  of  my 
first  article,  to  say  nothing  of  my  rejoinder,  would  have  prevented  this 
misunderstanding,  and  saved  "Propagandist"  from  setting  up  and 
knocking  down  an  imaginary  opponent  much  worse  than  the  real  one. 
It  [seems  that  I  appear  to  "  Propagandist  "  as  a  person  who  wants  to 
run  about  calling  myself  a  "  Roman  Catholic  "  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions, suitable  and  unsuitable.  That  this  is  not  so,  a  fair  and  careful 
reading  of  what  I  have  written  would,  I  repeat,  have  made  abundantly 
clear.  My  contention  is  that  the  Vatican  Council  having,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  finally  adopted  the  word  "Roman" — call  it  a 
"  name  "  or  a  "  title"  or  a  "description,"  as  you  please — we  Catho- 
lics must  not  repudiate  it.  My  critic  of  the  November  number  plainly 
acknowledges  this  when  he  says  that  we  * '  must ' '  repudiate  *  *  Roman 
Catholic "  as  a  title,  while  admitting  that  the  words  One,  Holy, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman,  are  all  appropriate  and,  on  occasion,  obligatory 
in  describing  the  Church  (p.  549).  If  this  be  so;  if,  that  is  to  say, 
occasions  may  arise  when  it  is  obligatory  to  speak  of  the  Church 
Catholic  as  One  Church — One  Catholic  Church,  the  Holy  Church- 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  why  not  the  "Roman  Church,"  and 
the  "Roman  Catholic"  Church?  Although,  therefore,  I  still  think 
I  am  right  in  claiming  "Roman"  as  part  of  the  official  name  of 
the  Church,   for  the  reasons  and  upon  the  authority  which  I  have 
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already  given,  and  which  I  do  not  think  have  been  rebutted,  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  waive  that  question  and 
to  grant — for  the  sake  only  of  argument — that  * '  Roman "  is  a 
description.  This  description  is  admittedly  "on  occasion  obliga- 
tory." In  other  words,  as  I  said  at  first,  "  Catholic  we  must  exclu- 
sively claim ;  Roman  Catholic  (in  its  correct  sense)  we  are  neither 
desirous  nor  able  to  repudiate. ' '  We  must  not,  as  ' '  Propagandist ' ' 
does,  simply  ignore  the  distinction  between  the  right  use  and  the 
wrong  use  of  "  Roman  Catholic. "  Were  we  to  abandon  every  good 
thing  which  is  liable  to  abuse  we  should  retain  very  little. 

To  come  to  a  practical  test.  I  am  speaking  to  one  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Anglicans,  who  has  been  brought  up  from  infancy  in 
the  belief  that  he  is  a  Catholic.  We  have  met  by  chance,  and  he 
asks  me  what  is  my  religion.  I  reply  < '  I  am  a  Catholic. ' '  He  says 
"  I  also  am  a  Catholic."  I  am  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  begin  to  talk 
to  him  quite  freely  about  Catholic  matters,  some  of  which,  I  soon  find, 
he  does  not  comprehend  at  all.  With  some  surprise  I  ask  him,  "  Did 
you  not  say  that  you  were  a  Catholic  ?  "  He  replies,  "  Yes  ;  but  an 
'Anglo-Catholic'  I  suppose  you  are  a  '  Roman  Catholic'  "  Now 
what  way  is  there  open  for  me  except,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  article, 
to  repudiate  his  sense  of  "Roman  Catholic"  and  to  accept  the 
designation  in  its  true  sense  which,  at  the  same  time,  I  explain.  Cer- 
tainly, when  he  asks  me,  "Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic?"  I  cannot 
reply — nay  ;  I  dare  not  reply — simply  "  No  ;  "  nor  do  I  think  "  Prop- 
agandist ' '  would  reply  simply  *  *  No. ' '  He  would — unfortunately,  I 
grant — be  driven  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  suggested.  Even 
supposing  him  to  have  the  boldness  to  reply  with  a  simple  negative, 
his  questioner  would  certainly  press  him  as  to  his  connection  with  the 
Roman  See,  and  the  explanation  would  have  to  be  made. 

With  a  few  words  concerning  "Propagandist's"  article  I  will 
close.  And,  first,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  Father  Billot  to  introduce  him 
into  an  imaginary  dialogue,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  a  book  which  he 
has  never  written  under  the  title  which  "Propagandist"  invents  for 
it.  Nor  does  "  Propagandist  "  strengthen  his  case  by  flinging  about 
charges  of  going  "to  the  verge  of  heterodoxy. "  The  great  reputation 
of  so  distinguished  a  theologian  as  Fr.  Perrone,  who,  like  Fr.  Billot, 
held  the  chief  chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Roman  College  for 
a  number  of  years,  needs  not  that  I  should  attempt  to  defend  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  was  done  in  this  matter  at  the  Vatican 
Council,  I  think  that  any  one  carefully  reading  Granderath,  whose 
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work  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  correct  account  of  the  proceedings,  and 
who  constantly  refers  to  the  authentic  Acts  in  the  Collectio  Lac  ends, 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discussion  did  turn  primarily 
upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  term  '*  Romana  "  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Church;  that  some  wished  to  reject  it  altogether — 
"  Minime  placet  vox  Romana'' — that  their  objections,  particularly 
the  difficulty  in  English-speaking  countries,  were,  part  of  them  over- 
come altogether,  and  part  of  them  removed  by  the  transposition  of  the 
order  of  words,  so  that,  in  the  result,  Roman,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  titles  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  was  ratified  by  the 
Council. 

"Propagandist's"  objection  drawn  from  the  Second  Ecumenical 
Council  fails  from  an  entire  absence  of  parallelism  between  the  two 
cases.  The  titles  used  of  the  Church  in  the  Creed  of  Constantinople 
were  not  incorporated  for  the  first  time  into  the  Creed,  having  been 
already  used  in  the  Creed  of  the  Nicene  Council.*  In  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, on  the  other  hand,  the  designation  of  the  Church  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  discussion,  and  "  Romana  "  was  adopted  for  the  first 
time  by  an  Ecumenical  Council,  into  the  official  designation  of  the 
Universal  Church.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  we  are  always 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  full  official  name  of  the  Church.  There  may 
easily  be  occasions  calling  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  different  titles. 
For  instance,  I  might  be  called  upon  to  insist  against  the  Irvingites — 
who  call  themselves  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  that  oi^rs  is  the 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  and  that  I  am  a  "  Catholic  Apostolic" 
Christian.  There  certainly  is  occasion  sometimes  to  use  the  term 
"Roman"  for  the  purposes  set  forth  by  poor  " almost-heterodox " 
Father  Perrone.  "  Propagandist's  "  attempted  reductio  ad  absiirdum 
about  "Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Romanists"  comes,  therefore,  to 
nothing. 

He  is  mistaken,  too,  in  supposing  that  the  exact  equivalent  of  our 
"  Roman  Catholic  "  is  not  used  in  Catholic  countries.  I  have  heard 
Italians,  out  of  Rome,  but  in  Italy,  and  also  Italians  in  England,  de- 
scribe themselves  as  Cattolici  Romani,  using  the  terms  in  the  exact 
sense  in  which  I  advocate  the  use  of  "  Roman  Catholic"  when  that 
use  is  called  for.  I  have  also  asked  them,  "Are  you  a  Catholic?" 
and  the  reply  has  been  "  Yes ;  "  and  then  " Roman  Catholic? "  and 

^  The  title  "  One  "  might  possibly  be  excepted,  but  it  is  implied  by  the  use  of 
the  Greek  article  ^,  in  the  Nicene  decree. 
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the  reply  has  again,  quite  naturally  and  without  any  sense  of  the 
unusual,  been  "Yes." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  "  Propagandist ' '  for  several  well-put 
arguments  in  favor  of  my  contention  that  "  Catholic  we  must  exclu- 
sively claim, "  and,  feeling  as  little  convicted  of  any  attempt  to  change 
the  name  of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  as  convinced  of  either  the 
falseness  or  danger  of  the  views  I  have  put  forward,  I  must  express 
my  regret  that  he  cannot  see  that  both  reason  and  authority  are  in 
favor  of  the  use,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  the  honorable  title  of 
' '  Roman  Catholic. ' ' 

H.  G.  Hughes. 

Shefford,  Bedfordshire^  England. 

11- 

Comment. 

{By   • ' Propagandist. ' ' ) 

The  courtesy  of  the  Review  enables  me  to  add  a  word  of  com- 
ment. The  article  in  question  was  written  without  a  thought  of  Father 
Hughes  in  particular.  He  was  quoted  as  representing  another,  simply 
because  I  had  not  access  to  the  original,  and  he  must  get  the  credit  of 
having  raised  an  interesting  question  of  practical  import.  Our  Cath- 
olic weeklies  are  now  helping  on  the  needed  reform  in  our  use  of  the 
Church's  name,  without  exposing  themselves  (I  trust)  to  the  retort 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  Literary  Digest.  A  Catholic  paper  had 
reprinted  an  article  which  contended  that  the  word  Roman  should  not 
be  used  in  the  everyday  name  of  the  Church.     The  Digest  retorted : 

"Rather  curiously,  in  the  paper  which  reprints  this  article,  with 
apparent  approval,  we  find  the  term  Roman  Catholic  used  over  twenty 
times  as  a  designation  of  the  Church  to  which  it  gives  allegiance. ' ' 

Father  Hughes  asks  what  one  should  say  in  answer  to  the  question  : 
"Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic?"  In  this  case  I  should  adopt  some 
words  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Lecture  IX  on  the  Church,  and  say  : 
"You  have  added  the  word  Roman  to  our  title ;  but  you  cannot 
separate  Catholic  from  our  name.     Yes,  I  am  a  Catholic." 

Father  Billot's  Tractatus  de  Ecclesiae  Christi  is  published  in  three 
volumes.  After  the  general  preface  in  the  first  volume  there  follows  a 
page  devoted  to  the  title  of  the  Pars  Prior  in  large  type,  which  title 
is  ;  Demonstratio  Veritatis  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  Romanae. 

The  article  on  the  Name  of  the  Church  is  based  on  a  distinction 
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which  seems  unfamiliar  to  many,  in  its  formal  statement,  though  we 
all  take  it  for  granted  in  practice.  Take  the  sentence:  "This  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  Celtic  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Teutonic  Ger- 
many. ' '  This  sentence  may  be  apt  and  correct  in  its  context.  It 
contains  two  proper  adjectives  which  are  not  part  of  the  names  of  the 
countries  mentioned.  They  are  descriptive  words.  The  mind  rests 
upon  them  in  passing  and  finds  in  them  a  definite  meaning.  But  if 
we  take  a  text-book  of  Geography  and  turn  up  a  list  of  the  countries 
in  Europe,  we  should  be  indeed  astonished  if  the  list  began  thus : 

England, 

Scotland, 

Celtic  Ireland, 

France, 

Teutonic  Germany. 

Here  we  see  at  once  that  descriptive  words  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  list  of  names.  The  compiler  of  that  text-book  must  have 
regarded  '  *  Celtic  ' '  and  * '  Teutonic  ' '  as  part  of  the  proper  names  of 
the  two  countries.  Descriptive  words  are  used  only  to  express  a  mean- 
ing, and  the  mind  dwells  on  that  meaning ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  proper 
name,  the  mind  does  not  stop  to  think  what  the  meaning  of  it  is  as  a 
word,  or  whether  it  has  any  meaning,  but  goes  on  to  the  individual 
person  or  thing  indicated  by  the  name.  Not  one  in  a  million  asks 
himself  what  America  means  as  a  word.  As  a  word  it  may  have  no 
meaning ;  but  as  a  name  it  is  a  power  in  the  world.  The  name  Peter 
has  a  meaning,  a  divinely  given  meaning ;  but  very  few  would  think 
of  that  meaning  when  reading  that  **  Peter  and  John  went  up  into 
the  Temple."  A  name  may  have  been  originally  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  its  meaning,  as  the  name  Peter  was ;  but  the  subsequent  daily 
use  of  it  as  a  name  tends  to  forgetfulness  of  its  meaning  as  a  word, 
by  fixing  the  mind  on  the  person  or  thing  so  named.  Even  when  the 
name  becomes  a  misnomer,  because  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  original 
adoption,  it  does  not  thereby  lose  all  value  as  a  proper  name  We 
often  call  the  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Refor- 
mation, though  we  know  it  is  a  misnomer.  A  writer  who  used  the 
name  Apostles'  Creed  does  not  thereby  commit  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Apostles  drew  up  the  Creed ;  he  simply  recognizes  the  proper 
name  of  that  particular  Creed,  the  everyday  name  by  which  it  is 
indicated.  In  a  word,  a  proper  name  may  have  in  itself  a  right  meaning 
or  a  wrong  meaning,  or  no  meaning  at  all,  and  still  be  a  proper  name. 
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Its  primary  use  as  a  name  is  not  to  express  meaning,  but  to  indicate 
some  individual  person  or  thing.  The  same  word  may  be  used  some- 
times as  a  proper  name  and  sometimes  as  a  descriptive  word.  Thus, 
United  in  the  name  United  States  is  the  common  adjective  united 
adopted  as  a  name.  Usually  we  distinguish  these  two  uses  of  a  word, 
the  name-use  and  the  meaning-use,  by  writing  it  in  the  former  case 
with  a  capital.  The  word  Catholic  has  this  twofold  use.  Theologians 
often  overlook  this  small  matter  of  philology.  For  instance,  they 
think  it  tautological  to  lay  down  the  proposition  :  the  Catholic  Church 
is  catholic ;  as  if  it  were  tautological  to  say  that  the  Apostles'  Creed 
is  Apostolic,  or  that  the  United  States  is  united  ;  or  for  a  Russian  to 
assert  that  the  Holy  Synod  is  holy.  It  would  favor  precision  if  we 
consistently  confined  the  capital  letter  to  the  name-use  of  the  word 
and  say  :  the  Catholic  Church  is  catholic.  A  well-known  sentence 
from  St.  Augustine  would  then  read  :  "  We  must  hold  fast  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  communion  with  that  Church  which  is  catholic  and 
is  named  Catholic,  not  only  by  her  own  but  also  by  her  enemies." 

There  is,  then,  a  real  distinction  between  a  descriptive  word  and  a 
proper  name,  and  also  between  the  name-use  and  the  meaning-use  of 
the  same  word.  We  all  recognize  it  implicitly  when  we  object  to 
"  Romanism  "  and  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  *'Apostolicism," 
and  by  insisting  that  "Catholicism"  is  the  only  right  word.  A 
"Roman  book -store  "  can  only  mean  a  book-store  in  Rome.  An 
"Apostolic  book -store  "  would  convey  to  many  no  meaning,  and  to 
others  a  suggestion  of  some  special  connection  with  the  Apostolic  See. 
But  a  "  Catholic  book -store  "  is  part  of  our  everyday  language.  The 
man  in  the  street  knows  what  it  means.  He  never  thinks  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Catholic  when  he  hears  that  expression.  It  does  not 
suggest  some  occult  connection  between  a  book-store  and  universality. 
We  speak  of  a  Catholic  book-store  as  we  do  of  a  Swiss  watch,  think- 
ing of  a  particular  Church  in  the  one  case,  and  a  particular  country  in 
the  other;  that  is,  we  use  the  word  as  a  proper  name.  Chambers' 
Encyclopaedia  implies  that  in  almost  every  Protestant  country  the 
populace  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  use  of  the  name  Catholic  Church, 
"so  that  from  their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  has  vanished. ' '  Exactly.  They  use  it  as  a  proper  name.  It 
has  for  them  no  more  meaning  in  itself  than  the  word  America.  It 
fixes  their  minds  upon  the  individual  institution  so  named.  It  is  a 
stream  of  the  ancient  tradition  running  through  the  Protestant  popula- 
tions. 
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All  adjectives  applicable  to  the  Church  have,  of  course,  a  meaning- 
use.  They  tell  what  the  Church  is.  One  of  them,  and  only  one,  has 
properly  a  name-use.  The  word  Catholic  stands  out  alone  as  a  name- 
word.  Catholic  Church,  said  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth 
century,  "  is  the  proper  name  (nomen  propriutti)  of  this  holy  Mother 
of  us  all."  It  tells  which  Church  is  spoken  of.  Hence  the  rule  :  Use 
the  word  Roman  when  it  is  necessary  or  useful  to  express  the  Roman 
feature  of  the  Church,  but  never  as  part  of  the  proper  name  of  the 
Church.     The  profession  of  faith  required  of  converts  says  : 

"  .  .  .  and  knowing  that  no  one  can  be  saved  without  that  faith 
which  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  holds, ' '  etc. 

Here  the  series  of  adjectives  is  useful,  because  it  teaches  the  con- 
vert what  the  chief  attributes  of  the  Church  are.  But  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  word  Roman  is  part  of  the  proper  name  of  the  Church  is 
like  inferring  from  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV  that  *'  propitiatory  "  is  part 
of  the  name  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  because  it  is  there  described 
as  a  *  *  true,  proper  and  propitiatory  Sacrifice. ' '  Take  now  a  newspaper 
item  : 

"  Large  crowds  of  people  visited  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  on 
All  Souls'  Day." 

What  possible  meaning  has  the  word  Roman  in  this  case  ?  Its  use 
here  is  justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  that  '*  Roman  Catholic  "  is 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  Church,  and  this  supposition  is  precisely 
what  the  Vatican  Council  rejected. 

Propagandist. 


"  OATHOLIO  "  AND  "  EOMAN  OATHOLIO." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

I  see  that  the  article  on  **  The  Name  of  the  Church,"  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Dolphin  for  March,  has  stirred  up  some  controversy 
across  the  sea.  The  London  Tablet,  which  has  made  capital  of  the 
subject  by  quoting  nearly  the  entire  article — as  probably  you  know — 
is  wrangling  over  it,  and  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  our- 
selves "Roman  Catholics"  rather  than  simply  "Catholics"  seems 
greatly  divided.  To  me  the  matter  does  not  appear  difficult  at  all. 
We  properly  claim  both  names.  We  are  Catholics,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, because  our  Church  is  universal,  adapted  in  faith  and  discipline 
to  all  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  without  requiring  any  essential, 
or  even  substantial  change  or  modification  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  Church  does  so  exist  in  every  nation  united  by  a  common  creed 
and  governed  by  a  supreme  head,  whom  all  the  minor  churches  obey 
and  reverence. 

When  we  call  ourselves  Roman  Catholics,  we  do  so  not  because 
we  consider  ourselves  circumscribed,  separated,  or  distinguished  from 
any  other  body  or  division  within  the  Church  Catholic  (which  is  sim- 
ply one),  but  because  we  wish  to  prevent  a  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Catholic  without  being 
in  union  with  the  one  head  that  rules  the  one  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
since  that  head  resides,  and  has  always  resided,  in  Rome,  we  call  our- 
selves Roman  Catholics — which  in  reality  means  nothing  else  than : 
We  are  Catholics,  and  since,  as  such,  we  must  recognize  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  resides  at  Rome,  we  identify  our- 
selves by  the  name  of  Roman  Catholics  whenever  we  wish  to  make 
our  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Christ's  vice-gerent 
on  earth  particularly  plain.  To  find  fault  with  this  mode  of  express- 
ing our  loyalty  to  the  one  Catholic  Church,  when  there  is  call  for  it, 
is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  to  criticise  the  appellation  '  *  Children  of 
Sion,"  as  applied  to  the  loyal  Jews  ;  or  "  Son  of  Man,"  or  "  Son  of 
David,"  applied  to  the  Son  of  God.  The  one,  though  restricted  as 
a  term,  need  not  and  does  not  exclude  the  other,  but  simply  makes 
clear  the  special  allegiance  of  the  Catholic,  which  is  typical  of  a 
larger  and  universal  membership.  ^^^^^^  ^oy>^^. 


"EOMAK  CATHOLIC "  AND  "AMERICAN  CATHOLIC." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

The  question  of  preserving  as  part  of  the  public  convenience  our 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  exclusively  Catholic  Church  seems  to  me 
of  special  importance,  since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
Protestants  who,  feeling  that  they  have  not  got  the  right  name  for 
their  system  of  religious  preaching,  appear  inclined  to  adopt  the  time- 
honored  name  of  our  Church.  They  feel  that  a  Church  which  appeals 
to  all  men  in  the  name  of  a  divine  revelation  ought  to  be  Catholic,  that 
is,  universal  in  its  presentation  of  truth.  Now  the  actual  name,  under 
which  non-Catholic  churches  make  their  appeal  as  representatives  of 
a  common  revelation,  seems  to  imply  a  protest  against,  and  thus  to 
exclude  this  very  notion  of  universality.  Mr.  Alexander  Dowie,  the 
Zionist,  shows  that  he  has  caught  on  to  this  view  of  things,  when  he 
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attempts  to  vindicate  for  his  mission  as  the  modern  Ellas  the  title  of 
"  Christian  Catholic  Church;"  and  the  Ritualists  are  evidently  of 
the  same  mind  when  they  insist  on  being  called  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  branches  separated  from  each  other,  but  bound 
together  by  a  common  trunk. 

But,  practically,  I  think  we  should  not  insist  too  much  on  the 
term  **  Roman ' '  as  marking  the  right  brand  of  Catholicisin.  Historic- 
ally, there  may  be  good  reason  for  the  name,  but  in  every  other  sense  it 
appears  just  as  objectionable  as  if  we  spoke  of  an  "  American  Catholic 
Church."  In  fact,  the  national  appellative,  when  applied  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  seems  out  of  place.  It  may  serve  to  designate  a  system  of 
Church  government,  but  nothing  more.  Besides,  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  in  America  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  Roman 
discipline,  although  it  follows  the  old  traditional  lines.  If  the  expres- 
sion, "American  Catholic  Church,"  is  objectionable  in  a  declaration 
or  profession  of  faith,  must  not  the  expression,  "I  believe  in  the 
'  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  "  be  equally  objectionable? 

Resp.  There  is  some  difference  of  sense  in  the  use  of  the  two 
expressions,  "  Roman  Catholic  Church  "  and  "  American  Catholic 
Church,"  apart  from  their  designating  a  local  or  national  distinc- 
tion. Applied  to  the  Church  the  word  '*  Roman  "  actually  includes 
the  American  and  every  other  nationality  of  Church  membership ; 
for  the  word  "  Roman  "  as  applied  to  the  Catholic  Church  does 
not  designate  territory  but  character.  It  extends  indeed  over  the 
territory  of  Rome  just  as  it  extends  over  the  territory  of  New  York 
or  of  America.  Hence  we  might  possibly  speak  of  "  the  non- 
Roman  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  designating 
thereby  the  churches  outside  the  city  of  Rome  and  Roman  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  The  term  "  Roman  "  has  two  meanings  which 
might  even  exclude  each  other,  just  as  the  term  "Republican" 
might  be  used  to  designate  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  yet  one  who 
is  distinctly  a  Democrat  and  as  such  opposed  to  the  party  which 
bears  the  name  of  Republican  as  a  distinctive  badge  of  their 
political  principles.  Such  a  one  might  be  called  a  democratic 
Republican,  whereas  the  other  might  be  called  a  republican  Dem- 
ocrat. The  political  faith  of  both  would  be  properly  styled  a 
faith  in  republican  principles  and  government  as  distinguished 
from  monarchical  government.     In  like  manner  a  profession  of 
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faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  means  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples such  as  have  been  set  forth  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  as  the 
legitimate  guardians  and  teachers  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  whilst  the 
term  American  Catholic  Church  would  simply  mean  the  same 
principles  accepted  by  the  Catholics  of  America.  The  two  national 
appellatives  actually  designate  two  extremes, — one  the  centre  and 
source  of  the  Catholic  principle,  the  other  the  radius  and  effect  of 
that  principle. 

OUEIOUS  BOOK-EEVIEWING. 
A  correspondent  interested  in  the  work  of  furnishing  clean 
literature  for  our  public  libraries  writes  to  us : 

To-day  I  have,  for  the  fourth  time  since  McCabe's  book  on  St.  Augustine  and 
His  Age  appeared,  seen  it  either  noticed  favorably  or  distinctly  advertised,  by  Catholic 
periodicals.  ...  Of  course  these  editors  did  not  understand.  .  .  .  Not  long 
ago  some  one  from  a  distance  wrote  here  asking  for  information  about  this  unfortunate 
apostate's  works  {^Monasticism,  etc.),  saying  that  these  seemed  to  be  constantly 
taken  out  from  their  public  library.  We  saw  effectually  to  their  disappearing  from 
our  city  library.  .  .  .  Am  I  wrong  in  fearing  that  there  is  a  subtle  influence  for 
evil  in  the  methods  of  advertising,  somewhere  ? 

We  gave  an  exhaustive  and  sufficiently  characteristic  review 
of  Mr.  McCabe's  book  in  these  pages.  Our  readers  must  know  by 
this  time  that  we  lay  special  stress  on  the  examination  of  books 
from  non-Catholic  sources  which  by  reason  of  their  title  and  sub- 
ject appeal  to  the  Catholic  reader.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our 
literary  circles  to  overestimate  the  benefits  of  universal  reading, 
and  thereby  to  aim  at  a  removal  of  the  barriers  that  separate  the 
old  and  true  faith  from  the  popular  religious  humanitarianism  that 
passes  for  Christianity,  but  which  is  Protestantism  simply  diluted 
or  disguised. 

If  the  Catholic  editor  feels  the  necessity  of  exercising  much 
vigilance  and  discrimination  in  order  to  prevent  the  popular  judg- 
ment of  literary  critics  from  exerting  its  influence  upon  the 
Catholic  school  and  the  home  circle,  he  will  not  easily  commend 
a  book  without  having  read  it.  It  is  different  with  most  Catholic 
books,  since  their  aim  is  the  diffusion  of  Catholic  knowledge 
and  principles;  they  need  merely  be  commended.  They  do 
only  in  exceptional  instances  make  pretension  of  extraordinary 
literary  merit,  and  thus  readily  pass  without  critical  notice.     In 
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fact,  as  a  rule,  they  simply  call  for  advertising,  and  this  is  secured 
by  the  energy  of  the  Catholic  booksellers  who  send  copies  for 
notice  to  the  periodicals. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  larger  output  of  books  from  non- 
Catholic  sources,  which  attract  the  general  or  desultory  reader  either 
by  their  special  interest  in  dealing  with  questions  of  social  impor- 
tance, or  by  their  superior  literary  form,  something  more  is 
demanded,  as  we  said  above ;  for  to  the  Catholic  educator,  to  the 
public  man  who  needs  to  be  on  guard  lest  his  principles  suffer 
from  the  demands  of  supposed  public  utility,  it  is  of  value  to  know 
the  moral  worth  of  a  class  of  books  which  appeal  to  him  under 
the  most  captious  titles  and  accompanied  by  misleading  announce- 
ments. The  Dolphin  has  striven  to  aid  the  Catholic  reader  in  this 
field  by  giving  each  month  a  brief  summary  of  the  character  of  such 
recent  popular  books  as  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cath- 
olics, especially  teachers,  professional  men,  and  persons  of  leisure, 
who  take  much  of  their  reading  matter  from  our  public  libraries. 
These  are  mentioned  in  our  "  Recent  Popular  Books "  depart- 
ment. 

The  more  important  books  of  t|;iis  category,  we  take  pains  to 
criticise  separately  in  our  "Notes  and  Criticisms,"  and  among 
them  works  Hke  Mr.  McCabe's  St.  Augustine  and  His  Age  receive 
special  attention.  How  necessary  a  function  a  Catholic  magazine 
thus  fulfils  is  evident  from  the  fact  complained  of  in  the  letter 
from  which  we  quote  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  understand  how  an  editor  of  a  Catholic  periodical  con- 
ducted by  a  society  of  religious  men  and  priests,  and  nominally 
■devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  religious  truth,  can  recommend  a  work 
•on  the  mere  strength  of  its  title  without  having  apparently  ever 
seen  the  book.  We  do  not  call  such  trifling  either  book-reviewing 
•or  serving  the  Catholic  cause.  Even  Protestants  are  suspicious 
of  the  volume  in  question,  written  by  a  man  of  whom  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Review  in  its  current  number  speaks  as  "  Mr. 
McCabe,  formerly  known  as  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Anthony 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis."  This  critic,  after  pointing  out  the 
weakness  of  the  historical  and  psychological  basis  upon  which 
Mr.  McCabe  builds  his  estimate  of  the  Saint's  life,  says  : 

"  The  reader  takes  away  from  his  book  the  distinct  impression  that  Augustine 
grew  steadily  a  worse  man  and  a  more  evil  influence  as  he  grew  older. 
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"  If  we  ask  after  the  account  we  are  to  give  of  this  low  view  of  Augustine's  char- 
acter and  work,  we  must  probably  make  a  distinction.  Ultimately,  it  seems  to  us,  it 
must  be  traced  to  Mr.  McCabe's  point  of  view  as  an  'escaped  monk.'  He  has 
approached  the  study  of  Augustine  with  a  poignant  hatred  of  the  monachism  of 
which  Augustine  was  one  of  the  founders  in  the  West — with  all  that  monachism 
implies  of  depreciation  of  the  earthly  life  and  its  delights  and  duties  alike  ;  and  with 
an  equal  hatred  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  system  of  which  monachism  has  ever  been 
a  part  and  a  stay  and  of  which  Augustine's  teaching,  on  one  of  its  sides,  has  supplied 
a  chief  theoretical  support.  This  side  of  Augustine's  character  and  teaching  has 
loomed  so  big  before  him  as  to  obscure  all  else.  Augustine  the  monk,  Augustine  the 
ecclesiastic :  this  is  the  Augustine  he  has  known  and  this  is  the  Augustine  he  has 
painted.  This  Augustine  he  has  sought  to  portray  with  truth  and  justice  ;  but  he 
could  not  think  Augustine  the  monk  and  ecclesiastic  an  admirable  figure.  Above  all, 
he  was  consumed  with  zeal  to  set  forth  the  monk  and  ecclesiastic  as  essentially 
unlovely  and  essentially  injurious  to  all  the  higher  ideals  of  living.  Accordingly  he 
has  given  us  an  Augustine  who  gradually  grows  hard  and  evil  before  our  eyes  under 
the  influences  of  those  erroneous — those  destructive — views  of  life  and  religion,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  Christian  world  has  ever  since  grown  harder  and  harder 
and  more  and  more  corrupt.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of  course,  that  Mr.  McCabe's 
sketch  of  Augustine's  life  is  not  an  essay  in  pure  biography,  but  is  essentially  a 
polemic  treatise.  It  is  another  assault  of  the  *  escaped  monk  '  upon  the  system  from 
which  he  has,  doubtless  through  throes  and  suffering,  separated  himself.  In  his 
first  books  he  gave  us  a  picture  of  the  working  of  monasticism  in  modem  life  ;  in  his 
Peter  Abclard  he  gave  us  a  picture  of  monastic  life  in  its  mediaeval  conception  ;  in 
his  St.  Augustine  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  working  of  the  monastic  idea  in  its 
inception.  If  he  had  only  put  his  book  forward  as  a  study  of  such  evil  tendencies  as 
entered  into  Augustine's  life  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  There  were  these  evil  tenden- 
cies in  Augustine's  life,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  minimized  or  neglected.  Cromwell 
was  right  in  demanding  that  the  artist  should  paint  truly  the  wart  on  his  nose.  But 
it  would  hardly  do  to  look  at  the  wart  through  a  microscope  and  paint  it  and  it  alone 
in  this  exaggerated  light  in  all  its  hideous  rugosities,  and  label  it  'Cromwell.'  It 
is  something  like  this  that  Mr.  McCabe  has  done  to  Augustine." 

Such  is  this  book  which  is  being  recommended  by  several  of 
our  Catholic  popular  magazines.  We  should  add  that  at  least 
one  of  our  monthlies,  the  Ave  Maria,  made  reference  to  this 
abuse  in  a  recent  issue,  but  Father  Hudson's  gentle  remonstrance, 
which  befits  the  character  of  his  magazine  illustrating  our  Blessed 
Lady's  fair  prerogatives,  does  not,  we  fear,  bring  the  strong 
pressure  upon  such  humbug  that  it  deserves. 


OALENDAE  POE  MAY. 

[See  notes  and  explanation  of  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar.] 

Friday  i. — SS.  Philip  and  Jajnes,  Apost.     Double  II  Class.     Mass — 
Red  ;   Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles.     (Dioceses  of  Syracuse 
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H  I ;  and^Harrisburg — Second  Prayer  is  for  the  Bishop,  annivers.  conse- 
crat. ,  said  under  one  conclusion  with  the  Prayer  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James. ) 

Saturday  2.  —  St.  Atlianasms,  B.  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Credo.  (Dioceses  of  Hartford  and  Pittsburg  —  Second 
Prayer,  Octave  of  Dedication.) 

Sunday  j. — Third  after  Easter.  Finding  of  H.  Cross.  Double  II  Class. 
Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday  (Third  Prayer, 
in  Low  Masses  only,  of  SS.  Alexander  and  Comp.  Martyrs), 
Credo,  Preface  of  the  Cross,  Gospel  of  Sunday  at  the  end  of 
Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  transferred.  (Dioceses  of  Hartford 
and  Pittsburg  —  Second  Prayer  of  the  Oct.  Dedication,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Fourth,  in  Low  Masses,  of  the  Holy 
Martyrs.) 

Monday  4. — St.  Monlca.     Double.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Tuesday  5. — St.  Pius  V,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White;  Gloria.  (In 
Diocese  of  Ogdensburg  —  Second  Prayer  for  Bishop,  annivers. 
consecrat.) 

Wednesday  6. — St.  John  Before  the  Latin  (rate.  Double  Major. 
Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles. 

Thursday  7. — St.  Stanislaus,  B.  M.  Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria. 
Roman  Order — St.  Benedict  II,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria. 

Friday  8. — Apparition  of  St.  Michael.  Double  Major.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Credo. 

Saturday  g. — St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  B.  Doct.  Double.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Credo.  (Diocese  of  Wilmington — Second  Prayer 
for  the  Bishop,  anniv.  consecr.) 

Sunday  10. — Fourth  after  Easter.  St.  Antonine,  B.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Third  Prayer  of 
SS.  Gordian  and  Epimach,  Mart.,  Credo,  Paschal  Preface,  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  Missal  is  transferred. 

Monday  11. — Patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  Double  II  Class.  Mass  — 
White;  Gloria, Credo.  Roman  Order — St.  Alexander  I, Pope, M. 
Double.     Mass — Red ;  Gloria. 

Tuesday  12. — SS.  Nereus  and  Comp.  Martyrs.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "Concede,"  Third  Prayer  for  the 
Church  or  the  Pope.    Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses. 

Wednesday  13. — Ferial.  Mass — White  ;  Mass  of  the  previous  Sunday, 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "Concede,"  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
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or  the  Pope  (no  Credo).  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive 
Masses.  Privileged  votive  Mass  of  St.  Joseph,  semidouble,  white, 
Gloria,  Prayers  as  above.  Roman  Order — St.  Stanislaus,  B.M. 
Doable.     Mass — Red ;  Gloria. 

Thursday  14. — Votive  office  of  the  Bl.  Eucharist.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Boniface  M.,  Third  Prayer 
' '  Concede, ' '  Pref.  of  Nativity.  Roman  Order — St.  Paschal  I, 
Pope.     Double.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Friday  i^. — St.  John  Bapt.  de  la  Salle.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria. 

Saturday  16. — St.  Ubaldo,  B.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  ' '  Concede, ' '  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the 
Pope. 

Sunday  ly. — Fifth  after  Easter,  St.  Paschal  Baylon.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Credo,  Paschal 
Preface,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which 
Missal  is  to  be  transferred.  Roman  Order — St.  John  Nepomu- 
CENE,  M.  Double.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Sunday,  Credo,  etc.,  as  above. 

Monday  18. — Rogation  Day.  St.  Venantius,  M.  Double.  Mass — 
Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Rogation,  Last  Gospel  of  the 
Rogation  for  which  Missal  is  transferred.  (Dioceses  Albany, 
Hartford,  Wheeling,  Boise  City  and  St.  Augustine — Third  Prayer 
for  Bishop,  anniversary,  election  and  consecration.) 

To-day  and  the  following  two  days  the  Litany  of  the  Saints 
is  recited  for  the  Rogations. 

Tuesday  ig. — (Rogation.)  St.  Peter  Celestine,  P.  Double.  Mass — 
White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Pudentiana,  V.,  Third 
Prayer  of  the  Rogations. 

Wednesday  20. — (Rogation  and  Vigil  of  the  Ascension.)     St.  Bemar- 
dine  of  Siena.      Semidouble.      Mass — White;    Gloria,    Second 
Prayer  of  the  Vigil,    Third  Prayer  of  the  Rogations,    Gospel  o 
the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  Missal  is  transferred. 

Thursday  21. — Ascension  of  onr  Lord.  Double  I  Class  with  Octave, 
Holiday  of  Obligation.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Proper 
Preface. 

To-day  after  the  Gospel  of  the  principal  Mass  the  Paschal 
Candle  is  extinguished. 

No  votive  or  funeral  Masses  are  permitted  on  this  day. 

Friday  22. — St.  John Nepomucene,  M.    Double.    Mass — Red;  Gloria, 
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Second  Prayer  of  the  Ascension  Octave,  Credo.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Paschal  Baylon.  Donble.  (Transferred  from  May  17.) 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo. 

Novena  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  obligatory  in  all  parish 
churches. 

Saturday  23. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidonble.  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  * '  Concede, ' '  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the 
Pope.  Roman  Order — St.  John  Baptist  de  Rossi.  Double. 
Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo. 

Sunday  24.  —  Within  the  Octave.  OuT  Lady  Help  of  Cliristians. 
Double  Major.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Sunday  in  the  Octave,  Credo,  Preface  of  Blessed  V.  M.,  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  Missal  is  transferred. 

Monday  25. — St.  Gregory  Vn,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  St. Urban  I,  P.M., 
Credo.  (In  the  Diocese  of  Sioux  City,  Fourth  Prayer  for  Bishop, 
annivers.  of  consecrat.) 

Tuesday  26.  —  St.  PMlip  Neri.  Double.  Mass  —  White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  St.  Eleutherius, 
P.M.,  Credo. 

Wednesday  27. — St.  Bede  the  Venerable,  Doctor.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of 
St.  John,  P.M.,  Credo.  Roman  Order — St.  John  I,  Pope,  M, 
Double.  Mass — Red;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave, 
Credo. 

Thursday  28. — Octave  of  the  Ascension.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Credo. 
Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  of  St. Urban,  P.M. 

Friday  2p. — St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi,  V.  Semidouble.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial,  Third  Prayer 
"Concede,"  Preface  of  the  Ascension  (no  Credo).  Roman 
Order — St.  Boniface  IV,  Pope.  Double.  Mass  —  White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Ferial.  (In  Diocese  Baltimore, 
Third  Prayer  for  Archbishop,  annivers.  translat.) 

Saturday  30.  —  Vigil  of  Pentecost.  Day  of  Fast  and  Abstinence. 
Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Proper  Preface. 

To-day  votive  and  requiem  Masses  are  prohibited,  except  a 
funeral  Mass  for  burial. 

The  Baptismal  Water  is  solemnly  blessed  with  the  Pasclial 
Candle  in  all  parish  churches  where  there  is  a  Baptistery.  The 
color  for  the  blessing  is  violet. 
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Sunday 31. — Pentecost.     Double  I  Class,  with  Octave.     Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Proper  Preface,  Credo. 

To-day  all  funeral  Masses  are  prohibited.  The  same  pro- 
hibition extends  during  the  entire  Octave  to  all  votive  and 
devotional  requiem  Masses  (quotidianae). 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purposes  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
anniversaries  for  the  dead.  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc. ,  see  under  Notes. 

The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of 
local  feasts  not  celebrated   elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

(^)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass  ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 
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(<:)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(^)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  /.  ^.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
except  on  Doubles  I  CI.,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI.,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
first  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 

The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  <?.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  The  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( I )  feast  of  our  Lord ; 

(  2  )  Double  of  the  I  Class ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls'. 

This  Mass  (^Miserebitur,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 
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Criticisms  and  f^otes* 

THE  QUESTION  OF  EEUNION  WITH  EOME.    By  B.  WiUard-Archer. 
London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Oo.    1903.    Pp.  xii— 274. 

Eirenic  only  in  name,  Mr.  Willard- Archer's  book  resolves  itself 
into  a  violent  controversial  diatribe  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
**the  Romish  Church."  That  title  of  the  venerable  mistress  and 
mother  of  all  churches,  when  it  meets  the  reader's  eye  in  the  preface, 
warns  him  of  what  he  has  to  expect.  And  he  is  not  disappointed. 
Page  after  page  reveals  a  settled  bigotry  matched  by  a  studious  distort- 
ment  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  denial  of  historical  fact.  That  St.  Peter 
was  ever  in  Rome  is  relegated  to  the  region  of  myths,  although  St. 
Irenseus  in  the  second  century  (^Contra  haer.,  Ill,  n.  i  ;  3,  n.  2), 
TertuUian,  a  century  later  {Contra  Marc,  iv,  5  ;  de prascript.  32,  36), 
St.  Jerome  (Catalogus  script,  ecclesiast.  in  Petro),  and  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.,  1.  2,  caps.  24,  25)  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 

A  plenary  indulgence  granted  by  the  present  Pontiff  to  Joseph 
Meyr,  the  Christus  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  is  stated  to 
give  absolution  for  future  sins,  in  spite  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's  strongly 
worded  public  denial  when  the  falsehood  was  first  published  in  the 
London  Nineteenth  Century.  "The  thing,"  writes  his  Eminence, 
"is  impossible."     (^Nineteenth   Century  and  After,  January,  1901).* 

The  shadows  of  the  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the  Papal  Court  in 
the  Middle  Ages  are  drawn  so  dark  as  quite  to  obscure  the  lights  of 
uncommon  sanctity  that  lit  up  brightly  the  surrounding  gloom.  The 
chapters  on  "Papal  Manners,"  "Wealth,"  "The  Abomination  of 
Desolation,"  and  "  Paganism  Revived, "  with  a  wealth  of  invective 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  could  only  have  been  written  by 
one  who  set  out  on  his  literary  task  with  the  sole  purpose  of  magnifying 
the  evil  and  ignoring  the  good  in  the  long  history  of  the  religious  body 
to  which  England  (and  incidentally  Mr.  WiUard-Archer)  owe  their 
Christianity. 

'  Mr.  Lang,  a  resident  in  Ober-Ammergau,  wrote  in  the  same  number:  "  A  par- 
don for  sin  to  be  committed  is  simply  inconceivable."  Cf.  Mr.  WiUard-Archer  (p. 
165  note),  who  insists  without  a  shred  of  evidence  that  "  sacerdotal  pardons  are  sold 
for  money ' '  at  the  present  time. 
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The  examples  which  we  have  given  are  typical  of  the  character  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  The  author  claims  for  it  that  it  is  "  not  a  his- 
tory of  the  papacy,  nor  of  popes,  but  an  investigation  into  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  certain  characteristics  of  the  Romish  Church. ' '  Now, 
for  an  "investigation  "  to  be  an  honest  inquiry  into  the  facts  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  right  notion  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  body,  it 
should  be  above  all  else  single-minded ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inquirer 
must  be  unbiassed,  prepared  to  put  aside  his  own  preconceived  ideas, 
if  he  finds  from  his  search  that  he  is  mistaken.  And  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  which  Mr.  Willard-Archer  lacks.  We  can  see  no 
trace  in  his  book  of  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  truth  in  se  apart  from 
theological  prejudices,  or  even  of  a  wish  to  consult  authorities  on  both 
sides  of  hotly-debated  questions.  He  throws  overboard  with  an 
equal  assurance  conclusions  of  his  friends  and  of  his  opponents.  Most 
Protestant  writers  nowadays  will  agree  with  Dr.  Salmon,  the  learned 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  statement  that  ''though 
the  proofs  that  (St.  Peter)  was  (at  Rome)  are  not  so  strong  as  (he) 
should  like  them  to  be  if  (he)  had  any  doctrine  depending  on  it,  (he) 
thinks  the  historic  probability  is  that  he  was.  ..."  (^Infalli- 
bility of  the  Church,  ed.  1888,  p.  342).*  Not  so  the  author,  who 
roundly  denies  that  the  Roman  Church  is  Petrine  at  all. 

Again,  if  he  had  only  stated  that  many  Catholic  ceremonies  were 
borrowed  from  Pagan  prototypes,  no  student  of  history  would  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  his  assertion.  But  when  he  goes  on,  with  an 
elaboration  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  argue  that  Catholicism  is 
essentially  Paganism  revived,  he  only  provokes  a  smile.  For,  if  the 
Church  weaned  her  converts,  fresh  from  the  worship  of  false  gods,  to 
a  true  belief  in  God  Incarnate  by  gradually  converting  to  a  Christian 
use  many  of  the  harmless  rites  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
she  also  did  not  deny  that  some  of  her  doctrines  were  foreshadowed, 
however  darkly  and  imperfectly,  in  the  various  religions  of  nature. 
The  study  of  comparative  theology  shows  us  plainly  that  Christianity 
was  the  completion  of  much  that  had  paved  the  way  for  its  adoption. 
If  Mr.  Willard-Archer  sees  in  relics,  processions,  ex  voto  offerings,  and 
even  the  peacock  feathers  of  the  Pope  {risum  teneatis,  amici f),  clear 
proofs  of  the  pagan  origin  of  Catholicism  ("a  plagiarism  of  heathen- 
dom," he  calls  the  latter),  a  rationalist  could  maintain  with  equal 

*  Cf.  The  Speaker's  Commentary  (the  most  authoritative  Protestant  Commentary) 
on  I  St.  Peter,  V.  13. 
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reason  (or  unreason)  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
only  the  Eastern  legend  of  Buddha's  birth  in  a  new  dress.  We  make 
him  a  present  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  only  the  logical  deduction  to 
be  drawn  from  his  own  argument.  We  pass  over  as  beneath  notice 
his  one-sided  reference  to  the  recent  regrettable  scandal  in  connection 
with  the  French  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Nancy,  with  the  one 
remark  that,  if  the  local  Bishop  was  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Holy  See  to  the  overworking  of  the  girls  by  the  nuns — a  fact 
ignored  with  characteristic  unfairness  by  the  author — the  Church 
cannot  be  rightly  held  responsible  for  what  took  place. 

But  suppressio  veri  is  unfortunately  a  chief  feature  of  the  author's 
controversial  methods.*  To  read  his  lurid  description  of  clerical  and 
cloistral  immorality  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  would  suppose  that  all 
priests  were  addicted  to  unmentionable  vices  and  all  nuns  abandoned 
women.  The  numerous  canons  passed  by  provincial  and  general 
Councils  to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  those  who  shared  in  the  eternal 
priesthood  of  the  unspotted  Lamb  or  had  vowed  themselves  to  Him 
as  the  spouses  of  His  predilection  and  love,  show  how  carefully  the 
Church  protected  the  clerical  and  monastic  states  from  evil.  If  con- 
temporary writers  declaim  vehemently  against  the  scandalous  lives  of 
individual  priests,  monks,  or  nuns,  it  is  because  these  were  in  such 
glaring  contrast  to  the  high  standard  which  the  Church  enjoined  and 
maintained  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Some  of  the  authorities 
quoted,  e.g.,  Villari,  it  must  be  observed,  are  notoriously  prejudiced 
witnesses ;  others,  more  especially  the  professional  humorists  of  the 
time,  who  were  especially  prone  to  select  bishops,  clergy,  and  religious 
as  the  butts  of  their  witticisms,  never  intended  themselves  to  be  taken 
seriously  au  pied  de  la  lettre ;  while  saintly  critics  of  existing  abuses, 
like  St.  Teresa,  were  naturally  inclined  fi-om  the  very  height  of  the 
sanctity  from  which  they  looked  down  upon  the  struggles  and  sins  of 
toiling  men,  to  miss  the  right  perspective  and  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  the  evil.     It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  evidence 

^  Vide  especially  his  chapter  on  the  Inquisition  (pp.  199-216)  which  gives  the  un- 
suspecting reader  to  understand  that  heresy  was  the  only  crime  punished  by  the 
Inquisitors  who  were,  in  every  case,  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Church, 
whereas  it  is  now  admitted  by  every  dispassionate  historian  that  the  repression  of  vice 
of  all  kinds  was  as  much  the  object  of  the  Inquisition  as  the  stamping  out  of  purely 
spiritual  (but  none  the  less  noxious)  offences,  and  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  (where  the  measures  adopted  were  most  stringent),  the  conduct 
of  affairs  passed  entirely  out  of  the  hands  and  power  of  the  Church  into  the  un- 
fettered control  of  the  State. 
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for  ecclesiastical  corruption  is  derived  from  documents  never  intended 
to  reach  posterity,  but  written  for  contemporaries  who  would  be  able 
perfectly  well  to  understand  their  true  meaning  and  to  check  rash 
generalizations  by  personal  knowledge.  All  this  should  have  been 
allowed  to  weigh  with  a  dispassionate  inquirer  after  abstract  truth — 
not  to  speak  of  the  abundant  evidence  for  the  existence  of  holiness  of 
life  and  patient  well-doing  in  the  service  of  God  and  man  among 
mediaeval  clergy  and  religious  women — but  it  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  the  present  case. 

We  give  Mr.  Willard -Archer  the  credit  of  having  good  intentions ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  tempered  his  religious  zeal  with  a 
corresponding  religious  prudence  and  charity.  Not  only  has  he  not 
a  good  word  to  say  for  the  multitude  of  good  deeds,  rising  from  phi- 
lanthropy to  the  highest  reaches  of  sancity,  that  have  benefited 
Europe  under  the  fostering  influence  of  Catholicism,  or  for  the 
Chvirch's  care  in  guarding  the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  her  Divine 
Founder  during  an  age  when  passions  were  at  their  strongest  and 
knowledge  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  but  he  positively  revels  in  heaping  up 
the  mud  of  centuries  in  order  to  place  the  Bride  of  Christ  in  the  foul 
condition  of  the  Pagandom  from  which  she  set  her  children  free. 
How  any  one  could  take  so  one-sided  a  view  of  the  history  of  the 
bulk  of  Christians  (to  put  the  status  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  its 
lowest),  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  think  that  by  proving  so  satis- 
factorily that  the  gates  of  hell  had  triumphed  repeatedly  against  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  he  could  strengthen  the  faith  of  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians and  do  God  service,  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  understand.  We 
freely  admit  the  widen  ess  of  Mr.  Willard- Archer's  reading  and  the 
clever  way  in  which  he  marshals  his  arguments.  But  those  virtues 
cannot  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  judicious  attitude  of  mind  or 
of  a  fair  statement  of  opposite  lines  of  evidence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  author  is  as  mentally  incapable  of  setting  at  its  right  value  the 
work  of  St.  Ignatius  and  his  sons  (pp.  216—237)  as  he  is  of  grasping 
the  elements  of  Catholic  teaching  on  the  distinction  between  grace 
and  its  earthly  channels,  or  between  the  official  infallibility  of  the 
Church's  head  and  the  personal  unworthiness  of  the  Pontiff  for  the 
time  being.  *     Reunion  with  Rome  is  written  with  the  avowed  inten- 

*  Cf.  page  274,  where  after  a  reference  to  "  the  vengeful  and  godless  Boniface, 
VIII  and  Benedict  IX,"  to  the  "utterly  depraved  John  XXIII,"  to  the  "cyni- 
cally vicious  Pius  II,"  and  to  the  "  murderous  Sixtus  IV  and  Alexander  VI,"  he  asks 
triumphantly  :  "  Would  the  Holy  Spirit  besmirch  Its  Pure  Wings  by  fellowship  with 
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tion  of  frustrating  return  to  the  One  Fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd's 
appointment ;  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  its  very  viru- 
lence had  defeated  its  own  end,  and  that,  like  the  late  Dr.  R.  F.  Lit- 
tledale's  Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  (which 
more  than  one  convert  contributor  to  Roads  to  Rome  confessed  had 
first  turned  his  steps  toward  the  City  of  Peace),  it  has  led  some  of 
its  readers  to  wonder  whether  a  Church  so  fiercely  denounced  may 
not  have  some  vital  connection  of  identity  with  the  primitive  com- 
pany of  Christians  ' '  everywhere  spoken  against. ' ' 

THE  OANTEEBUEY   PILGEIMS.    A   Oomedy.     By  Percy  Mackaye. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    1903. 

The  play  is  in  four  acts,  fills  208  i2mo  pages,  and  compnses  over 
fifty  characters,  nineteen  of  which  are  not  based  on  Chaucer.  From 
all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  Comedy  is  not  unambitious  in  length 
and  variety  of  dramatis  personae.  Neither  does  it  lack  a  certain  vir- 
ility of  poetic  and  dramatic  treatment.  But  while  the  comedy  feature 
is  sustainedly  vivacious,  it  is  also  very  objectionable  from  several 
points  of  view.     That  a  whole  modem   play  should  be  made  up  of 

such  workers  of  iniquity  ?  "  To  which  argument  we  would  reply  shortly  with  Cardi- 
nal Newman  that  Caiphas  prophesied  and  that  no  Pope  was  ever  quite  a  Caiphas. 
But  perhaps  the  height  of  the  author's  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  reached  in 
the  chapter  on  Confession  (pp.  188-198)  where  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  spoken 
of  as  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  Priestcraft  •*  closely  commingled  with  selling  per- 
mission to  commit  some  more  sins,"  with  the  one  object  of  setting  up  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  sinner  and  his  God.  Not  a  hint  is  given  of  that  sorrow  for  sin  shown  in 
making  satisfaction  for  it  which,  together  with  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment  of  life, 
the  Church  requires  as  a  sine  qua  non  condition  for  a  valid  absolution.  Nor  can  Mr. 
Willard- Archer,  for  all  his  boasted  knowledge  of  Catholic  doctrine,  have  ever  read 
the  most  elementary  catechism,  or,  we  charitably  suppose,  he  would  never  have 
penned  such  a  glaring  falsehood  as  the  statement  that  "  the  Romish  Church  contra- 
dicts the  Redeemer's  words,  denying  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  ever  granted  to  direct 
prayer  "  (p.  188).  Has  he,  then,  never  heard  of  the  merit  of  an  act  of  perfect  con- 
trition ?  His  theological  spleen  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  when  he 
accuses  of  "perjury"  those  Anglican  clergymen  who  teach  and  practise  Confession. 
We  would  commend  to  him  a  letter  by  the  present  Anglican  Bishop  of  Ely  stating 
with  admirable  clearness  (l)  that,  according  to  the  direct  injunction  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  "  any  member  of  the  Church  (of  England)  is  at  liberty  ...  to  open  his 
grief"  to  such  ministers  and  to  "receive  (from  them)  the  benefit  of  Absolution." 
{^Church  Times,  March  20,  1903,  p.  375.)  We  may  add  that  the  very  formula  "  Ego 
te  absolvo,"  condemned  as  "blasphemous"  by  Mr.  Willard- Archer  (p.  198)  when 
used  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  occurs  in  English  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  where  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  every  Anglican  clergyman. 
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flirtations  accompanied  with  a  sprinkling  of  fully  expressed  and  printed 
oaths,  and  should  contain  salacious  suggestiveness  of  language  and  situ- 
ation, is  bad  enough.  But  that  in  addition  to  this  the  "  Friar  "  should 
in  the  very  first  scene  be  introduced  in  various  attempts  to  kiss  the 
"  Serving  Maid, "  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  play  should 
be  making  love  to  the  "Wife  of  Bath,"  should  sing  "love  "  songs, 
and  lend  himself  to  other  clownish  (not  to  say  indecent)  perform- 
ances ;  that  ' '  Chaucer ' '  should,  in  a  retired  arbor,  dance  even  so 
courtly  a  measure  as  the  "stately  minuet  "  with  the  "  Prioress,"  and 
hint  at  love  to  her ;  that  the  "  Wife  of  Bath, "  almost  out-Chaucer- 
ing  Chaucer,  should  go  rollicking  after  her  fashion  adown  the  long 
and  confused  windings  of  the  plot — ^all  this  may  be  esteemed  even 
worse.  The  "Canterbury  Tales"  is  a  classic  that  reeks  in  places 
with  the  grossest  filth — the  portion  readable  in  our  schools  being  small 
in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  original,  and  even  with  wholesale 
elimination  of  "Tales,"  requiring  not  a  little  fiirther  excision  to 
make  it  even  passably  respectable.  We  charitably  forget  the  excesses 
of  Chaucer,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  lamented  them  him- 
self before  his  death ;  and  we  remember  only  his  classic  strength  and 
freshness  of  inspiration.  Much  condonation  is  further  found  in  the 
grossness  of  language  apparently  characteristic  of  his  age.  But  Mr. 
Mackaye  is  not  Chaucer;  his  play  has  not  the  fame  or  the  merits  of  a 
classic  to  throw  a  mantle  of  kindly  oblivion  over  its  excesses ;  his 
audiences  will  not  be  those  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  hear  with 
regret  that  Mr.  Sothem,  to  whom  the  play  is  dedicated,  purposes  pro- 
ducing it  on  the  stage. 

A  curious  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  liturgical  and  archaeological 
learning  of  the  author  (as  well  as  of  a  certain  friend  to  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges indebtedness)  by  a  section  of  "  Addenda  "  commenting  on 
a  fee-simile  reproduction  of  the  Plain  Chant  antiphons  at  Lauds  in  the 
feast  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  included  in  the  volume  :  "The  author  is 
sincerely  indebted  to  Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  for 
tracing  and  securing,  through  the  various  courtesies  of  Mr.  Albert 
Matthews  (of  Boston),  Mr.  Frank  Kidson  (of  Leeds),  Mr.  J.  E. 
Mathew  (of  S.  Hampstead,  London),  and  Mr.  Wilson  (of  the  British 
Museum  Library),  a  copy  of  this  almost  inaccessible  document," 
namely,  the  Sarum  Antiphonal  of  15 19.  Is  it  so  difficult  to  consult 
the  British  Museum  Library  ?  The  fac-simile  bears  the  inscription, 
"  In  laudibus  " — and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  the  propriety 
of  a  glance  at  a  modem   breviary  to  clear  up  the   mystery  of  the 
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"  catchwords  "  indicating  the  psalms  at  Lauds ;  for  the  simple  clarity 
of  **  Dnus  regnavit "  is  interpreted  (in  a  footnote)  to  mean  "  Deus 
regnavit,"  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Mathew  writes :  "The  catchword  is  not 
sufficient,  in  every  case,  to  identify  the  psalm,  but  I  have  indicated  all 
the  psalms  having  such  a  beginning. ' '  And  the  portentous  footnote 
informs  us  as  follows  :  "  Deus  (sic)  regnavit,  xxiii,  xcix  ;  Jubilate,  c, 
Ixvi ;  Deus,  Deus  meus,  xxii,  Ixiii ;  Benedicite,  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  ?  (Apocrypha)  ;  Laudate,  cxiii,  cxvii,  cxxxiv,  cxlvii, 
cxlviii. "  All  this  in  despite  of  the  fact  that  the  fac-simile  places 
prominently  before  our  eyes  the  inscription  "  In  laudibus  !  " 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  1493-1803.  Explorations  by  Early  Navi- 
gators, Descriptions  of  the  Islands  and  their  Peoples,  their  History 
and  Becords  of  Gatholio  Missions,  as  related  in  contemporaneous  Books 
and  Manuscripts,  showing  the  Political,  Economic,  Commercial  and  Be- 
ligions  Conditions  of  those  Islands  from  their  earliest  relations  with 
European  Nations  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originals.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair 
and  James  Alexander  Bobertson,  with  historical  introduction  and  addi- 
tional notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  With  Maps,  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.  Vol.  1-1493-1529.  Pp.  357.  Vol.  11—1521- 
1569.  Pp.  335.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company. 
MOMIII. 

If  there  is  an  historical  work  that  is  likely  to  fulfil  its  mission  for 
good  in  the  immediate  future  it  is  this  magnificent  history  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  magazine.  It  is  true  that  the  immense  and  painstaking 
research  of  the  collaborators  and  the  well-equipped  editors  of  this 
work  which  promises  some  fifty  volumes,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Bourne  in 
his  Historical  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  says,  * '  to  discuss  the 
Philippine  question  of  to-day,  nor  Philippine  life  during  the  last  half 
century,  nor  will  it  give  a  short  history  of  the  Islands  since  the  Con- 
quest, ' '  but  the  object  is  rather  to  furnish  us  with  a  survey  of  Phil- 
ippine life  and  culture  under  the  old  regime  which  must  not  only 
prove  of  deep  and  singular  interest  to  the  historian,  but  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  the  political  economist  of  the  United  States  with  most 
valuable  data  of  a  practical  nature ;  and  no  one  can  ignore  how  seri- 
ous an  element  this  is  for  our  statesmen  in  their  dealings  with  a  popu- 
lation and  with  racial  conditions  very  different  from  those  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  during  the  last  century  of  our  history. 

"The  entrance  of  the  United  States  of  America  into  the  arena  of 
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world-politics,  the  introduction  of  American  influence  into  Oriental 
affairs,  and  the  establishment  of  American  authority  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  all  render  the  history  of  those  islands  and  their  numerous 
peoples  a  topic  of  engrossing  interest  and  importance  to  the  reading 
public,  and  especially  to  scholars,  historians  and  statesmen. ' '  Nor  is 
there  any  danger  that  the  facts  of  history  here  brought  forth  will  suffer 
from  the  bias  of  the  editors ;  for,  unlike  those  who  see  truth  and  its 
useful  service  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  individuality  or  in  the 
light  of  traditional  prejudice,  they  have  adopted  a  just  and  liberal 
method  of  exposition  by  reproducing  (mainly  in  English  translation) 
such  contemporaneous  documents  as  constitute  the  best  original  sources 
of  Philippine  history.  Beginning  with  the  year  1493,  when  Pope 
Alexander  VI  marked  the  line  of  dominion  in  the  New  World  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoverers  and  colonizers,  the  his- 
tory of  its  people  inhabiting  the  archipelago  is  traced  through  a  period 
of  more  than  three  centuries.  Nor  is  this  history  simply  a  collection 
of  Spanish  documents  upon  the  subject  which  it  treats.  Every  pos- 
sible source  of  collateral  information  likely  to  give  true  light  to  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  these  documents  has  been  probed.  The  fact 
that  the  editors  acknowledge  publicly  their  debt  not  only  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Legation,  the  Hon.  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain,  and  other  persons  of  authority 
in  civil  life,  but  also  to  the  learned  Augustinian,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Mid- 
dleton,  of  Villanova,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sherman,  S.J.,  the  Rev.  John 
Wynne,  S.J.,  the  Rev.  Ubaldus  Pandolfi,  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
Bishop  Horstman  of  Cleveland,  Bishop  Messmer  of  Green  Bay,  and 
other  learned  Catholic  priests,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  which 
animated  the  able  scholars  engaged  upon  this  great  work. 

The  Introduction  covering  about  70  pages  is  itself  a  masterpiece  of 
judicial  historical  study.  It  points  out  the  purpose  of  the  work,  its 
methods,  and  suggests  the  likely  results  to  which  its  proper  use  as  an 
authentic  history  of  the  Philippines  will  lead.  The  first  volume  is  taken 
up  mainly  with  the  Documents  regarding  the  Line  of  Demarcation — 
the  two  Papal  Bulls  entitled  Inter  Caetera  and  Exiniiae  and  their  sub- 
sequent extension;  the  treaties  between  Fernando  V.  and  Joao  II; 
The  life  and  voyage  of  Fernao  de  Magalhaes,  with  the  incidents  that 
connect  these  facts. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  the  details  of  Garcia  de  Loaisa's 
expedition  in  1525,  the  voyage  of  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  the  Campaigns 
of  Ruy  de  Villalobos  and  of  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi.     Then  follows 
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the  Warrant  of  the  Augustinian  authorities  in  Mexico  establishing  a 
branch  of  their  Order  in  the  Philippines,  the  beneficial  results  of  which 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  purely  military  influence  of  the  gov- 
ernment representatives. 

The  bibliographical  data  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  numerous 
and  detailed  and  add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  a  work  which 
is  precious  on  many  other  accounts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
letterpress  and  bookmaking  are  admirable,  as  are  also  the  illustrations. 
Only  one  thousand  copies  have  been  printed,  to  be  disposed  of  to  sub- 
scribers. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  PEOPLE.  Select  Letters  and  Addresses  on  Social 
Questions,  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  New  and  Eevised  Edition. 
London :  Catholic  Truth  Society ;  New  York :  Benziger  Brothers. 
1902.  Pp.288. 
As  Mr.  Devas  observes  in  his  brief  but  luminous  preface  to  this 
book:  "The  treatment  of  social  questions  by  Leo  XIII,  if  studied 
carefully,  gives  us  a  sense  of  confidence  that  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
that  we  have  a  solution  in  accordance  with  history,  in  accordance  with 
our  national  love  of  kindred  and  country,  in  accordance  with  our 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice  and  our  feelings  of  compassion  for  suffering 
and  poverty. "  It  is  probably  their  humaneness,  their  touch  upon 
what  is  deepest  and  highest  and  best  in  our  nature,  no  less  than  their 
practical  application  of  great  philosophical  and  religious  principles, 
that  has  gained  for  the  writings  of  Leo  XIII  a  respectful  and  sympa- 
thetic reading  amongst  very  many  who  do  not  look  up  to  him  as  their 
religious  teacher.  The  present  handy  volume  in  which  eleven  of  his 
fornml  pronouncements  on  social  questions  are  brought  together,  will 
go  far,  we  trust,  to  spread  the  light  of  their  wisdom  both  within  and 
without  the  Church.  To  the  clergy  the  book  will  prove  suggestive  in 
preparing  instructions  on  pertinent  subjects,  and  they  will  know  best 
how  to  circulate  it  that  it  may  do  most  good  amongst  the  people  ;  for, 
to  quote  Mr.  Devas  once  more,  in  it  "  every  voter  and  politician, 
every  parent  and  rate-payer,  every  master  and  workman  will  find  mat- 
ter that  concerns  him  and  principles  that  are  easy  to  understand  and 
most  important  to  follow. ' ' 


Recent  popular  Boohs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Barbara,  a  Woman  of  the  West : 
John  H.  Whitson.  Little. 
$1.50. 

Unexaggerated  descriptions 
of  life  in  a  mining  town,  on  a 
ranch,  and  in  a  Western  city  are 
the  background  for  the  story  of  a 
wife  apparently  deserted  by  her 
husband  and  maintaining  herself 
honorably  while  she  searches  for 
him,  confident  of  his  faithfulness. 
The  explanation  is  temporary  loss 
of  memory,  and  the  consequences, 
great  but  not  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. The  story  stands  quite 
apart  from  those  dealing  sensa- 
tionally with  similar  scenes  and 
incidents. 

Bishop  :  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
Harper.     $1.50. 

Fifteen  stories  of  an  Ameri- 
can Protestant  bishop's  adventures 
in  a  large  diocese  including  many 
varieties  of  workers  and  thinkers. 
Most  of  them  are  humorous  and 
all  amusing,  but  the  author  is  in- 
clined to  overestimate  the  mental 


and  moral  capacity  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic dissociated  from  any  equals, 
without  profound  learning,  and 
with  little  experience  beyond  his 
own  diocese. 

Blow  from  Behind :  F.  C.  Cham- 
berlin.  Lee.  $1.00  net. 
This  small  volume  unkindly 
summarizes  the  printed  and  spoken 
words  of  those  politicians  and 
theorists  who,  calling  themselves 
anti -imperialist,  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  savages  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands  and  to  the  half-breeds 
in  insurrection.  It  makes  no 
pretence  at  friendliness  to  the 
Church,  but  it  shows  that  such 
Philippine  civilization  as  exists  is 
not  indigenous  and  cannot  be 
maintained  without  external  as- 
sistance, and  in  many  other  ways 
it  supports  Catholic  statements  in 
regard  to  the  archipelago. 

Conjuror's  House  :  Stuart  Edward 
White.     Maonillan.     $1.$°- 
The   efforts   of  the    Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  maintain  control 
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of  its  possessions  after  its  charter 
expired  are  the  foundation  of  the 
story.  A  factor  who  has  con- 
demned a  captured  free-trader  to 
death  in  the  wilderness,  discovers 
that  he  is  the  son  of  a  friend 
whom  he  killed  years  before  while 
laboring  under  an  error,  and  by 
way  of  expiation  permits  him  to 
go  free,  taking  the  factor's  quickly 
won  daughter  with  him.  In  style 
and  spirit  the  book  is  tame  by 
comparison  with  its  author's  for- 
mer books. 

Comet  Strong  of  Ireton's  Horse  : 
Dora  Greenwell  McChesney. 
Lane.     $1.50. 

The  chief  character  is  a  wo- 
man who,  when  the  Indians  kill 
her  husband  in  the  colonies, 
returns  to  England  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Puritan  forces,  serves 
with  distinction,  and  watches  over 
a  man  in  whom  she  discovers  a 
son  lost  in  babyhood.  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Protestant  cause  per- 
vades every  page. 

Daughter  of  the  Sioux:  Charles 
King.     Hobart.     $1.50. 

Life  at  a  Western  army  post 
and  the  natural  and  proper  wooing 
of  the  best  girl  by  the  bravest 
soldier  are  disturbed  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  dark  coquette  whose 
amiable  intention  is  to  aid  her 
Sioux  husband  to  rob  the  pay- 
master and  scalp  as  many  soldiers 
as  possible.  The  first  half  of  the 
story  is  very  good,  but  the  second 
is  overcrowded  with  incident  and 
seems  hastily  written. 

Daughter  of  Thespis :  John  D. 
Barry.     Page.     $1.50. 

A  clear,  decent  story  of  stage 


life  under  the  prosaic  and  respect- 
able conditions  prevailing  in  thea- 
tres and  companies  devoted  to  pro- 
ducing clean  and  decent  plays. 
It  introduces  some  good  elemen- 
tary criticism  of  literature  and 
acting  and  a  truthful  description 
of  a  female  journalist  of  the 
mercenary  type  given  to  ' '  inter- 
viewing, ' '  promotion  of  charitable 
entertainments  for  her  own  profit, 
and  other  discreditable  practices. 

Enjoyment  of  Art:  Carleton  W. 
Noyes.     Houghton.     ^1.50. 

Papers  showing  the  correla- 
tion of  the  arts  and  the  possibility 
of  enjoying  their  best  product 
without  being  profoundly  learned, 
and  also  showing  the  superiority 
of  that  enjoyment  to  any  pleasure 
coming  from  inartistic  and  ugly 
objects,  or  from  things  merely 
rare  and  costly.  The  volume 
itself  is  an  example  of  artistic 
and  elegant  simplicity  in  book- 
making. 

Felicitas:  Felix  Dahn.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  J.  Safford.  Mc- 
Clurg.     $1.50. 

An  idyl  of  the  German  seiz- 
ure of  Salzburg  from  the  Romans, 
at  whose  expense  the  German 
chiefs  are  endowed  with  many 
romantic  qualities  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time.  It  is  a  pretty 
story,  and  excellently  adapted  to 
make  patriots  of  young  German 
readers,  and  its  Christian  priest 
and  pious  Christian  heroine  are 
figures  so  distinguished  that  the 
author  is  not  compelled  to  give 
them  a  background  of  infamy  to 
make  them  visible. 
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Filigree  Ball:     Anna   Katharine 
Green.     Bobbs.     ;?  i .  5  o . 

A  long  chain  of  mysterious 
deaths  and  a  suicide  occurring  in 
a  certain  room  in  an  old  family 
mansion  are  the  events  set  for  ex- 
planation, and,  as  they  puzzle  the 
police  for  five  weeks,  the  reader 
has  his  fill  of  conjecture  before 
the  solution  comes.  The  story 
is  good  of  its  kind,  being  quite 
free  from  immorality — murder  and 
suicide  excepted. 

Flower      Beautiful :       Clarence 
Moores       Weed.       Houghton. 

Dissertations  on  the  decora- 
tive value  of  cut  flowers  and  foli- 
age, with  explanations  of  the 
principles  governing  their  beauti- 
ful and  effective  arrangement,  and 
sixty  illustrations  in  which  vase 
and  flowers  make  perfect  pictorial 
compositions.  The  book  is  of 
equal  value  to  the  housekeeper 
and  the  florist,  and  offers  good 
suggestions  to  many  flower  paint- 
ers. 

Oap    in    the     Garden :     Vanda 
Wathen  Bartlett.  Lane.   1^1.50. 

Two  sisters,  one  sane  in  every 
way,  the  other  a  morbid-minded 
cripple,  love  an  artist,  the  former 
in  a  decent  normal  fashion,  the 
latter  sensually.  Her  most  inti- 
mate friend  is  another  morbid 
person  who  professes  to  be  able 
to  influence  her  actions  by  his 
thoughts,  and  claims  her  on  purely 
fantastic  grounds,  as  his  daughter. 
He  commits  suicide  just  after  she 
hears  of  her  sister's  betrothal,  and 
when  she,  believing  herself  mys- 
teriously called,  appears  upon  the 


scene,  his  lunatic  housekeeper 
brains  her.  Every  page  of  the 
book  suggests  that  something  evil 
is  about  to  happen,  and  evil 
thoughts  continually  haunt  three 
of  the  personages. 

Girl  of  Ideas:  Annie  Flint.  Scrib- 

ner.     $1.50. 

Hard-hearted  editors  refuse 
the  heroine's  stories,  whereupon 
she  opens  an  office  for  the  sale  of 
ideas,  and  later  establishes  a  fac- 
tory for  novel  writing,  twenty- 
five  authors  producing  a  chapter 
apiece.  The  author  succeeds  in 
making  the  story  plausible,  but 
her  syntax  is  faulty.  Such  * '  ideas ' ' 
as  are  given  are  in  no  sense  re- 
markable, and  the  jokes  are  al- 
most solemn. 

Gold    Wolf:     Max     Pemberton. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  a  millionaire,  finds 
himself  on  the  verge  of  insanity 
produced  by  continuous  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  for  a  long 
time  fears  that  he  has  murdered 
his  wife  during  a  momentary 
aberration.  He  recovers  his 
health  and  marries  a  beautiful  girl, 
but  the  sequence  of  these  events 
is  haphazard,  and  the  whole  story 
lacks  reality. 

Handicapped  among  the  Free: 

Emma  Rayner.    Dodd.    $1.50. 

A  long  story  illustrating  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  black 
freedmen  and  their  sons  struggle 
in  certain  parts  of  the  South.  It 
is  one-sided,  as  it  presents  only  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  blacks, 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  white  men 
and  women. 
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House  on  the  Hudson:    Frances 
Powell.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

A  romance  with  a  wonder- 
fully learned  and  statuesque  hero- 
ine named  Athena,  and  a  villain 
of  the  ancient  unscrupulous  and 
plausible  species  that  can  gamble 
and  forge  and  revel  in  prodigious 
falsehoods  yet  seem  a  devoted  son 
and  chivalrous  lover.  In  two 
closing  chapters,  the  story  stands 
confessed  as  intended  to  make 
opinion  against  the  intermarriage 
of  black  men  and  white  women. 
It  is  good,  broad  melodrama,  but 
impossible. 

John    Percyfield:     C.     Hanford 
Henderson.  Houghton.   $1.50. 

A  cheerful  autobiographical 
romance  in  which  there  is  no 
strike,  no  history,  no  dialect,  no 
woman  with  a  past,  no  discussion 
of  the  emancipated  slave  ;  nothing 
but  the  story  of  a  youth  reared  in 
a  wholesome  way  and  becoming  a 
cheerful,  happy,  pure-hearted  un- 
selfish man,  intent  upon  the  good 
of  his  country  and  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow  man.  The  defect  of 
the  story  is  its  substitution  of 
"natural  religion  "  for  Christian- 
ity, but  its  pleasant  gravity  of 
style  is  not  likely  to  attract  any 
one  so  ignorant  as  to  be  misled 
by  this  feature,  and  it  is  the  most 
high-minded  piece  of  Protestant 
fiction  that  has  appeared  for  years. 

Journal    of     Arthur    Sterling: 

Anonymous.     D.  Appleton  6^ 
Co.     $1.50. 

An  hysterical  and  occa- 
sionally profane  record  of  the  feel- 
ings  of  a  young  man  unable  to 


persuade  a  publisher  to  invest  in 
issuing  his  volume  of  poems,  too 
dull  to  perceive  the  obvious  wis- 
dom of  earning  the  necessary 
money,  and  persuaded  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  society  to  give  publicity 
to  the  verses  of  unknown  youths. 
It  is  meant  to  be  very  pitiful  and 
melancholy,  but  it  is  so  absurdly 
conceited  that  even  if  one  believed 
it  to  be  the  genuine  diary  of  a 
real  person,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  a  spirit  of  decent 
charity  by  remembering  that  he 
must  have  been  wondrously  ill- 
bred  and  ill-taught. 

Legatee :   Alice   Prescott  Smith. 
Houghton.     $1.^0. 

A  novel  in  which  a  strike  is 
caused  by  an  uncommonly  varied 
collocation  of  causes,  and  is  ended 
by  a  forest  fire  described  with 
considerable  force.  The  many 
strongly  marked  types  found  in  a 
new  and  imperfectly  organized 
American  community  are  effec- 
tively grouped  and  placed  before 
the  reader,  and  the  vagaries  of  a 
Protestant  religious  enthusiast  and 
their  evil  results  are  skilfully  ex- 
hibited. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Oxford: 

Laurence    Hutten.      Scribner. 
$1.20  net. 

Gossipping  notes  on  such 
matters  as  an  American  may  learn 
by  diligent  inquiry  and  much 
reading  of  memoirs,  but  cannot 
find  in  any  handbook  of  Oxford. 
They  are  arranged  by  colleges, 
and  indexed  by  colleges  and  by 
names,  making  reference  very 
easy,  and  they  are  sparingly  illus- 
trated with  good  sketches. 
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Lord    Leonard     the     Luckless: 

W.  E.  Norris.  Holt.  $\.^o. 
Lack  of  expressive  power 
causes  the  hero  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  every  one  from  his  boy- 
hood ;  his  familiar  friend  first 
steals  the  heart  of  his  betrothed, 
and  later  elopes  with  the  worth- 
less ill-bred  woman  who  has  en- 
trapped him  into  a  marriage.  His 
best  intentions  bring  forth  evil 
effects,  and  he  dies  as  he  has  lived, 
unhappily.  The  teaching  of  the 
book  is  not  immoral,  but  an  evil 
woman  is  described  so  minutely, 
and  an  ugly  question  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  plot,  that 
the  book  is  unfit  for  young  read- 
ers, or  those  delicately  fastidious 
in  their  tastes. 

Mannerings:    Alice   Brown. 

Houghton .     1 1 . 5  o . 

The  bickerings  of  a  married 
pair,  the  husband  shallow,  irri- 
tatingly  addicted  to  following 
routine  and  with  no  real  principle ; 
the  wife  clever,  ambitious  and 
upright,  compose  half  the  story. 
The  other  is  given  to  a  betrothed 
pair,  the  victims  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous widow's  wiles,  and  to  a  third 
couple  separated  in  youth  by  the 
selfish  demands  of  their  parents 
but  reunited  in  middle  age. 
Among  them,  they  discuss  and 
reject  most  of  the  plausible  argu- 
ments for  separation  on  the  ground 
of  incompatibility,  but  the  hus- 
band accomplishes  his  wife's 
wishes  by  insisting  upon  going  to 
Europe  by  himself,  and  so  she 
attains  her  desire  after  relinquish- 
ing its  pursuit. 
No    Hero:    E.    W.    Homung. 

Scribner.     {^1.25. 

The  supposed  writer,  a  British 


officer  not  yet  recovered  from 
wounds  received  in  South  Africa, 
is  sent  to  Zermatt  by  a  woman 
whom  he  loved  before  her  mar- 
riage to  rescue  her  nineteen-year- 
old  son  from  a  widow  whom  he 
wishes  to  marry.  A  pretty  comedy 
is  played  and  ends  happily  for  all 
concerned,  after  some  amusing 
scenes. 

Pagan    at    the     Shrine :     Paul 
G  Wynne .     Macmillan .     ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  excuse  for  a  very  ugly 
story  appears  in  its  closing  pages, 
in  which  the  chief  character 
preaches  a  sermon  defining  the 
real  nature  of  the  various  sins 
which  he  has  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  As  he  is 
a  Jesuit,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
flower  of  the  Order  by  all  who 
know  him,  the  discourse  hardly 
neutralizes  the  ill-feeling  sure  to 
be  engendered  in  the  Protestant 
reader  by  such  a  story,  and  it 
offers  no  attraction  to  Catholics, 
being  based  on  the  familiar  un- 
truths in  regard  to  Jesuits. 

Bichard  Rosny:  Maxwell  Gray. 

Appleton.      $1.50. 

The  hero  unintentionally 
kills  his  stepfather,  a  drunken 
brute  who  beats  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  although  his  crime  is 
known  to  more  than  one  person 
it  remains  undivulged  for  years, 
during  which  he  leads  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice  to  his  mother  and  her 
children,  and  later  to  his  wife  and 
his  business  associates.  Real  hap- 
piness and  ease  do  not  come  to 
him  until  his  misfortune  is  made 
known  to  all  his  home  circle  and 
he  is  formally  forgiven  by  the  dead 
man's  children. 


RECENT  POPULAR  BOOKS.. 
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Robin  Brilliant:  Mrs.  Dudeney. 

Dodd.     ;^i.5o. 

An  extremely  clever  book 
describing  the  fortunes  of  two  old 
country  families  between  whose 
sole  remaining  scions  a  marriage 
has  been  arranged  only  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  weak  dulness  of 
the  man,  and  the  trickery  of  an 
alien  woman.  The  feeling  between 
the  heroine  and  her  humble 
friends  in  the  village  and  among 
her  tenants  and  household  is  beau- 
tifully described,  and  the  hero  is 
an  excellent  picture  of  self-com- 
placent mediocrity. 

Roderick     Taliaferro :      George 
Cram  Cook .  Macmillan .  $1.50. 

A  Confederate  officer  takes 
service  under  Maximilian  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  and  beholds 
the  final  scenes  of  his  reign,  taking 
a  very  prominent  part  in  its  mili- 
tary history.  He  loves  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  loyal  general  for  whom 
he  attempts  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life,  but  he  escapes  unharmed  and 
the  story  ends  happily  for  him. 
He  is  an  unbaptized  Comtist,  and 
the  author  makes  a  Mexican  priest 
marry  him  to  a  Catholic  girl  before 
the  altar,  causes  him  to  triumph 
in  all  his  small  controversies  with 
Catholics,  and  attributes  deceit 
and  dishonesty  to  Mexican  priests. 

Rose  of  Normandy:  William  R. 
A.  Wilson.     Little.     $1.50. 

A  tale  of  Frontenac's  Canada, 
with  Tonti  for  its  hero.  La  Salle 
for  one  of  its  chief  characters, 
and  one  "Colbert,  S.J.,"  for  its 
evil  influence.  The  author's 
efforts  to  make  him  live  up  to  the 
supposed  horrors  of  the  two  let- 


ters, and  the  ineffectual  schemes 
woven  by  Tonti  to  circumvent 
him,  are  useless  excrescences  on  a 
pretty  love  story  with  a  second 
villain  of  reasonable  possibility, 
and  a  hero  of  whose  deeds  the 
author  has  not  told  the  half.  The 
"  Rose  "  is  a  charming  specimen 
of  the  heroic  French  ladies  who 
came  to  Canada  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Social  Cockatrice :  Frederick  W. 
Eldridge.     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  brutally  selfish 
girl  of  great  wealth,  attempts  to 
conquer  a  position  in  New  York 
society,  first  by  making  herself 
notorious,  second  by  entertaining 
in  costly  and  original  ways,  and 
always  by  ensnaring  men  and 
driving  them  to  conspicuous  mani- 
festations of  despair.  Her  sister, 
who  is  addicted  to  philanthropy 
in  all  its  forms,  at  last  murders 
her  for  the  general  good.  The 
book  is  both  exaggerated  and  un- 
wholesome. 

Southerners :     Cyrus    Townsend 
Brady.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  a  loyal  Southerner, 
serves  under  Farragut,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay  is  arrayed 
against  his  father,  a  Confederate 
general,  and  his  brother,  a  Con- 
federate naval  officer.  He  is 
almost  mortally  wounded  and  is 
taken  through  the  lines  and  nursed 
back  to  life  by  the  girl  who  broke 
her  betrothal  vows  to  him  when 
he  refused  to  become  a  rebel. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  good, 
but  the  book  lacks  the  brilliant 
treatment  necessary  to  make  its 
trite  theme  effective. 
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Spinners  of  Life :  Vance  Thomp- 
son.    Lippincott.     $1.50. 

A  ward  politician  is  murdered 
by  an  enemy  who  escapes  punish- 
ment, and  years  after  his  orphan 
daughter  is  wooed  by  the  mur- 
derer, both  she  and  he  being 
unconscious  of  the  grim  bond  be- 
tween them.  The  political  pas- 
sages are  a  little  weak,  and  the 
love  scenes  suggest  too  much 
familiarity  with  Dickens,  but  the 
plot  is  clever. 

Stirmp   Cup:  J.  Aubrey  Tyson. 
Appleton.     ;^i.25. 

The  story  of  Aaron  Burr's 
courtship  of  Mrs.  Prevost  is  the 
kernel  of  truth  in  this  novel, 
which  seems  to  be  written  either 
from  a  play  or  with  intent  to 
dramatize  it,  so  carefully  are  the 
characters  manoeuvered,  so  that 
too  many  are  never  on  the  stage 
at  once.  It  is  a  pretty  trifle  and 
has  the  merit  of  not  glorifying 
Burr. 

Story  of  a  Bird  Lover :  W.  E.  D. 
Scott.      Outlook.     ;^i.5o  net. 

This  autobiography  embodies 
a  story  of  courageous  struggle 
with  bodily  weakness,  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes,  and  reminis- 
cences and  an  account  of  an  im- 
portant experiment  in  biology, 
and  is  likely  to  be  widely  read  at 
present,  and  to  be  read  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Tito  :  William  Henry  Carson.    C. 
M.  Clark.     ^1.50. 

The  son  of  an  American 
artist  and  an  Italian  girl  of  the 
poorer  class   goes   to  the  United 


States  with  the  purpose  of  killing 
his  father,  incited  thereto  by  his 
mother's  kindred,  who  are  un- 
naturally angry  because  the  boy's 
grandfather  refuses  to  bless  his 
son's  marriage.  The  boy  and  his 
father  meet  and  love  one  another, 
and  after  much  marching  and 
counter-marching  all  the  good 
characters  are  made  happy  and 
all  the  bad  die. 

Triumph  of    Count    Ostermann : 
Graham  Hope.    Holt.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  Peter  the  Great's 
minister,  is  shown  in  his  private 
capacity  as  husband  of  Peter's 
cousin,  a  girl  who  represents  Rus- 
sian barbarity  as  perfectly  as  he 
represents  German  civilization. 
The  description  of  the  Russian 
serf  is  excellent,  the  court 
picture  is  generally  true  to  history, 
and  the  triumph  is  novel. 

Triumph  of  Life:  W.    Farquhar 
Pay  son .     Harper,     jj  i .  5  o. 

Enoch  Lloyd  writes  a  book 
full  of  beautiful  thoughts  but  not 
commercially  valuable,  and  then 
writes  some  vile  but  successful 
stories  under  the  signature  of 
Dolly  Cohen.  An  adventuress 
adopts  the  pseudonym  for  her  own, 
and  claims  the  authorship  of  the 
books,  and  insists  that  he  shall 
write  another,  as  his  publisher, 
whom  she  means  to  marry,  is  ask- 
ing one  from  her.  He  tries  to 
write  another  good  book,  and 
discovers  that  he  has  destroyed 
his  ability  to  write  and  even  to 
think  nobly,  but  repents,  confesses 
and  is  left  on  the  way  to  happiness. 
The  tale  is  unduly  prolonged,  the 
style   is    unwieldy,   the   citations 
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from  Enoch  Lloyd's  work  are  not 
brilliant,  and  some  passages  sug- 
gest that  they  came  from  Dolly 
Cohen's  own  pen. 

Wee    Macgreegor:      James    Joy 
Bell.     Harper.     %\.oo. 

A  small  book  literally  re- 
porting the  talk  of  a  Glasgow 
child  whose  speech  needs  the 
glossary  supplied  by  the  author. 
He  is  dull,  greedy,  unruly  and 
unruled,  obstinate,  and  given  to 
asking  questions  about  uninterest- 
ing matters.  The  author  wastes 
no  wit  or  humor  upon  him,  and 
it  is  wise  economy.  The  book 
has  sold  well  in  England  ;  it  re- 
quires nothing  of  the  reader  but 
patience  and  willingness  to  waste 
time. 


Young  People's  History  of  Hol- 
land: W.  E.  Griffis.  Hough- 
ton.    $1.50  net. 

The  author's  admiration  of 
the  Dutch  is  equalled  only  by  his 
dislike  for  the  Spanish  and  for 
the  Church,  and  the  last  two  traits 
spoil  a  well-planned  and  justly- 
proportioned  work,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  many  curious  pictures. 

Tonng  Explorers  of  the  Isthmus : 
E.  L.  Stratemeyer.  Lee. 
$1.50. 

An  account  of  a  journey 
made  by  a  party  of  boys  desirous 
of  learning  about  the  Isthmian 
canal  and  its  history.  It  is  in- 
structive and  better  written  than 
most  of  its  author's  former  books, 
and  contains  much  not  to  be 
found  in  school-books. 


Literary  Cbat* 


It  is  rather  amusing  at  this  time,  when  the  question  of  "Reunion"  is  ripe  on 
all  sides,  to  come  upon  a  work  like  Mr.  Kingston  Oliphant's  recent  volumes  entitled 
Rome  and  Reform  (Macmillan),  in  which  the  author  elaborately  demonstrates — not 
his  prejudices,  but — a  total  ignorance  of  the  material  with  which  he  is  to  prove  his 
thesis.  He  deals  professedly  with  the  history  of  the  Popes ;  and  his  object  is  to 
improve  on  Ranke  and  Lord  Macaulay,  whom  he  specially  mentions  ;  for,  quoth  he, 
"  within  the  last  sixty  years  many  new  works  bearing  upon  my  subject  have  been  given 
to  the  world — works  of  which  I  have,  as  I  hope,  ftiade  good  use.''  (Italics  ours.) 
And  how  ?  By  never  mentioning  Hergenrother,  Pastor,  Janssen,  historians  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  modern  writers  that  have,  by  their  special  studies  of  the 
history  of  the  Popes,  revolutionized  the  old  methods  of  historical  research.  Surely 
this  is  history  for  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  although  we  doubt  if 
even  the  much  maligned  men  of  that  time  would  have  thanked  our  Oxford  scholar  for 
his  evidently  good  intention,  since  in  the  preface  of  these  pretentious  volumes  he 
informs  us  that :  "So  far  as  I  have  any  bias,  it  is  toward  Moderate  Catholics,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ultramontanes."  Professor  Oliphant  might  learn  much  regard- 
ing his  special  subject  from  the  above-mentioned  Ultramontanes.  We  advise  him  to 
get  at  once  the  two  new  volumes  ( V  and  VI)  of  the  English  translation  of  Johann 
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Janssen,  just  off  the  press  (Herder),  where  he  will  find  something  at  least  very 
helpful  to  clear  up  the  subject  of  the  Reformation  with  which  he  is  largely  concerned. 
If  he  will  do  this  in  a  new  edition,  or  perhaps  a  new  work  on  his  snbject,  the  critical 
reader  may  pardon  his  bias  against  the  Irish  temperament  where  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  it. 


The  Research  Publishing  Company  (London — Philadelphia)  has  issued  a  metrical 
rendering  of  the  Tao  Teh  King  of  the  Lao  Tsze,  under  the  title  of  The  Light  of 
China.  The  little  volume  comprises  in  eighty-one  chapters  much  ethical  teaching 
which  reflects  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  Chinese  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  ancient  lore  with 
which  Dr.  Heysinger  makes  us  acquainted  : 

"  He  who  knows  others  is  wise, 

But  he  who  knows  himself  is  wiser  still ; 

He  who  conquers  others  is  strong, 

But  to  conquer  self  needs  greater  strength  and  skill ; 

He  who  is  content  is  truly  rich  ; 

He  who  is  firm  in  action  proves  his  real  will  ; 

He  who  holds  fast  to  his  post  lives  long, 

But  he  who  when  he  dies  does  not  fail,  he  lives  longer  still !  " 


The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  has  opened  a  list  for  the  "  Cardinal  New- 
man Memorial  Fund,"  and  thereby  shows  its  appreciation  of  the  high  ideal  which 
the  great  English  convert,  John  Henry  Newman,  represents.  The  Rev.  William 
McMahon,  who  has  made  his  paper  one  of  the  healthiest  Catholic  weeklies  in  the 
land,  and  whose  editorial  activity  is  supported  by  a  clever  management,  as  the  late 
Papal  Jubilee  number  proves,  is  surely  not  in  error  when  he  believes  the  moral  influ- 
ence that  comes  from  the  popularizing  of  Newman's  fame  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  levers  toward  that  intellectual  culture  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  for 
which  we  do  so  little.  / 

(. 


The  popular  life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  by  Monsignor  O'Reilly,  which  is  being 
widely  advertised  by  the  John  C.  Winston  Company,  is  to  be  issued  shortly  in  a  two- 
volume  edition.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  later  Encyclicals,  showing  their  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  modem  society,  are  to  form  the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
work. 


The  April  issue  of  the  Review  of  Catholic  Pedagogy  contains  a  well-written  paper 
on  "Catholic  School  Work  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,"  by  Miss  Katharine  C. 
Conway.  The  article  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  suggests  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  Catholic  education  under  consistent  management  with  a  clearly  defined 
scholastic  policy. 


Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  writing  in  The  Critic  on  *'  Mary  Magdalen,"  thinks  that 
the  legend  which  identifies  the  Mary  of  Bethany  with  the  Mary  in  Simon's  house. 
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and  with  Mary  Magdalen  called  "  the  sinner,"  grew  out  of  a  confusion  of  two  or 
three  distinct  incidents  in  the  New  Testament.  He  finds  that  the  old  story  is  in 
reality  without  foundation  and  rather  the  effect  of  the  emotions  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart,  which  prompted  a  combination  of  the  elements  of  sorrow  for  sin 
with  grateful  love  for  the  Divine  Master,  whose  words  lead  to  repentance.  We  believe 
that  the  unprejudiced  reader  of  St.  Luke,  setting  aside  all  other  evidence  for  or  against 
the  assumption  of  identity,  will  be  satisfied  that  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  a  repentant 
Mary  (7 :  50)  as  a  visitor  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  where  she  anoints  the  Lord's 
feet,  and  that  this  is  Mary  Magdalen,  of  whom  he  speaks  immediately  after  (8  :  1-3) 
as  one  of  the  devout  women  who  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  Master.  TertuUian, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  Venerable  Bede,  as  well 
as  the  Roman  Liturgy,  represent  this  Magdalen  as  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  of 
Bethany ;  and  this  testimony  of  the  Latin  Church  seems  to  outweigh  that  of  Origen 
and  Chrysostom,  whose  views  have  been  embodied  in  the  Greek  Liturgy. 


A  series  of  four-page  leaflets,  called  Tracts  for  Deaf- Mutes,  is  being  issued  by 
the  Rev.  Patrick  M.  Whelan  (Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia).  They  are  well  written, 
concise,  and  practical,  and  would  serve  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  but 
for  any  class  of  persons  difficult  to  instruct.  The  first  folio  was  issued  for  Lent ; 
another  was  ready  for  Easter  ;  a  third  is  announced  for  Pentecost. 


Uuder  the  title  Nothing  New,  the  Paulist  Father  P.  J.  Murphy  publishes  an 
attractive  little  collection  of  Sermons.  Confidence  in  God,  From  Death  to  Life,  the 
Holy  Innocents,  The  Faithful  Departed,  St.  Agnes,  are  topics  upon  which  the  writer 
dwells  with  engaging  force. 


The  Benzigers  are  preparing  a  series  of  School  Readers  which  promises  some 
new  features  in  the  manner  of  presenting  the  exercises  and  the  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  rendered  specially  attractive  by  the  three-color  process  of  printing. 


The  publication  of  Mark  Twain's  book  on  Christian  Science,  the  substance  of 
which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  (monthly),  has  been  postponed. 
The  book  was  ready,  but  the  publishers  (Harpers)  have  probably  met  with  obstruc- 
tion from  Mrs.  Eddy's  agents,  who  look  upon  the  series  as  a  libel.  Mark  Twain 
makes  a  clever  exposition  of  what  he  considers  on  good  evidence  a  gigantic  fraud 
appealing,  under  the  plea  of  religion,  to  the  credulity  and  sentimentality  of  the  masses. 
The  author,  whilst  probably  effecting  some  good  by  throwing  strong  light  upon  cer- 
tain transactions  of  the  "Christian  Science"  bureau,  follows  the  bent  of  an  often 
irreverent  humor  by  repeating  certain  threadbare  misapprehensions  regarding  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  whose  methods  he  chooses  to  compare  some  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  in- 
Tentions.  The  two  institutions  are  as  far  apart  as  heaven  and  earth — and  farther. 
But  Mark  Twain  has  not  the  brain-metal  which  would  permit  him  to  make  the 
serious  discrimination  such  as  a  careful  study  of  the  Old  Religion  demands.  Men 
that  become  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  conviction  are  not,  either  in  their 
intellectual  or  moral  fibre,  like  the  crowds  that  enter  the  Christian  Science  ranks. 
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AN  HEIRLOOM  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

II. 

The  Jubilee    Indulgence  Versus   the  "  Lutheran   Gospel." 

IN  repudiating  the  Catholic  idea  of  sin,  as  the  free  choice  of  evil 
— as  the  cause,  not  the  effect  of  sinfulness — Luther,  without 
at  the  time  perceiving  it,  had  repudiated  the  root-principle  of 
which  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  together  with  Catholic  theology, 
are  the  expression.  It  was  his  first  concrete  recognition  of  this, 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  furnished  the 
proximate  occasion  of  his  breach  with  the  Catholic  Church ; 
whilst  it  was  through  the  series  of  similar  recognitions  which  fol- 
lowed, that  the  main  features  of  Protestant  Christianity  became 
determined. 

Amongst  events  which  have  produced  equally  important  con- 
sequences there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  in  character  and  motive 
has  been  so  widely  misconceived  as  Luther's  famous  onslaught 
upon  Tetzel ;  and  the  reason  of  this  we  shall  find  in  the  fact  that 
to  the  generality  of  Protestants — indeed  to  almost  all  whose  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity  have  been  derived  mainly  from  Protestant 
sources — the  meaning  attached  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  an 
"  indulgence  "  is  a  very  hard  one  to  grasp  correctly.  The  idea  that, 
whatever  Catholics  may  say  to  the  contrary,  an  indulgence  is 
somehow  or  other  supposed  to  "  remit  sin,"  is  a  pertinacious  one. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  educated  as  well  as  among  the 
ignorant,  and  in  its  cruder  forms  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  easy  cre- 
dulity with  which  the  various  fabrications  connected  with  the 
subject  have  been  received. 
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As  a  specially  direct  outcome  of  Luther's  prime  legacy  to  Prot- 
estantism— a  conception  namely  of  sin,  differing  radically  from  the 
Catholic  one — this  is  a  misapprehension  which  particularly  here 
concerns  us ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  stands  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  antipathy  which,  in  the  Reformer's  own  case,  found  its 
expression  in  the  Ninety-five  Theses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  now  on  the  history  of  indulgences, 
or  on  the  development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  them,  since,  so 
far  as  we  are  here  concerned,  the  simplest  definition  will  suffice. 
"  An  indulgence,"  the  Catholic  Church  says,  "  is  a  remission  " — 
of  what  ? — not  of  sin,  but  "  of  the  temporal  punishment  remaining 
due  to  sin  after  its  guilt  has  been  pardoned."  The  leading  idea 
here  put  forward  is  undoubtedly  the  double  one  of  a  penalty  and 
its  remission,  but — and  this  is  the  main  point  to  notice — in  the 
assumption  of  any  penalty  at  all  as  remaining  due  in  the  case  of 
pardoned  sin,  precisely  that  notion  of  sin  itself  is  obtruded,  to  the 
negation  of  which  Luther,  by  the  demands  of  his  own  gospel, 
was  committed ;  for  to  no  conceivable  act,  except  to  one  which 
was  deliberate  and  voluntary,  could  any  penalty  outside  its  own 
direct  consequences  be  held  due.^ 

The  antagonism  here  experienced  by  Luther  was  therefore  on 
his  own  grounds  an  inevitable  one.  It  was  directed  against  indul- 
gences, not  because  they  offered  too  easy  remissions  of  sin^  but 
because,  by  offering  remissions  of  anything  at  all,  they  pointed 
to  just  that  special  conception  of  sin  which  the  Lutheran  Gospel 
refused  to  tolerate;  and  the  same  cause  which  thus  made  the 
doctrine  obnoxious  to  the  reformer  is  still  at  work  in  making  it 
unintelligible  to  his  spiritual  descendants. 

Owing  to  the  special  notoriety  conferred  by  Luther's  attack 
on  the  Jubilee  Indulgence  of  15 15-17,  an  idea  is  entertained  by 
many  people  that  it  probably  was  really  one  to  which  some  scan- 
dalous conditions  were  annexed ;  but  any  inquiry  on  this  head 
can  be  answered  conclusively  in  the  negative. 

1  A  child,  to  take  a  homely  illustration,  may  set  his  frock  on  fire  or  fall  into  a 
well,  and  from  the  direct  consequences  of  his  act  we  save  him  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
e.  g. ,  we  do  not  let  him  drown  or  burn.  But  as  to  how  far  he  should  or  should  not  be 
otherwise  punished  will  depend  on  how  far  he  was  or  was  not  himself  to  blame. 
Towards  a  child  which  has  come  to  the  use  of  reason  we  should  do  right  to  act  in 
one  way,  towards  an  infant  or  an  imbecile,  in  another. 
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To  all  indulgences,  conditions  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
attached ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  Jubilee  Indulgence,  such  condi- 
tions (except  when  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  is  also  included)  are 
commonly  four  in  number,  viz.,  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting,  and  devout 
approach  to  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
What  these  conditions  are  in  the  twentieth  century,  such  we  find 
them  in  the  sixteenth ;  and  so  far  as  every  essential  is  concerned, 
the  Jubilee  Indulgence  of  which  Luther  fell  foul  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  promulgated  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  as  by  Pope 
LeoX. 

To  every  fairly  instructed  Catholic,  it  "  goes  without  saying  " 
that  whatever  conditions  may  be  attached  to  an  indulgence,  these 
conditions  must  be  punctually  fulfilled  if  the  indulgence  is  to  be 
gained ;  but  a  fairly  instructed  Catholic  is  also  equally  aware  that 
amongst  such  conditions  as  those  above  enumerated,  there  is  one 
— "  the  approach  to  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  " — in  other  words, 
"  a  good  confession,"  which,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  com- 
mitted grievous  sin,  is  a  sine  qua  fton,  not  merely  to  the  gaining 
of  this  particular  indulgence,  but  (under  ordinary  circumstances) 
to  a  recovery  of  the  "  state  of  grace  "  in  which  alone  any  indul- 
gence can  be  gained. 

Protestant  theology,  on  the  contrary,  supplies  no  such  standard 
of  value ;  and  in  its  absence  a  different  order  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  the  above  conditions,  presents  itself,  "Alms,"  being  the 
most  tangible  of  the  things  mentioned,  are  usually  pitched  on  as 
supplying  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  the  additional  suggestion, 
that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Tetzel's  famous  Jubilee,  these  would 
have  been  better  described  as  "  purchase  money,"  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  something,  also  tangible,  was  apparently  given  in  ex- 
change for  them :  viz.,  a  document  whose  contents  are  held  to 
prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  here  is  the  real  "  Simon  pure," — the 
pardon,  scandalously  sold  for  money — ^the  ticket,  warranted  to 
pass  the  bearer  safe  to  heaven. 

Viewed  from  a  purely  Protestant  standpoint,  and  with  no  clue 
consequently  to  their  genuine  meaning,  it  need  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  documents  should 
have  been  thus  misconstrued ;  but  the  explanation  of  their  real 
function  becomes  on  this  account  an  extremely  important  one. 
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The  employment  of  "  confessionals  "  or  "  letters  of  confession," 
as  the  documents  in  question  were  called,  was,  it  must  therefore 
be  understood,  a  ^natter  of  usage  only.  It  was  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  present  custom  of  extending,  during  a 
Jubilee,  "the  faculties  of  ordinary  confessors,"  was  substituted  in 
its  place.  Whether  by  one  method  or  the  other,  however,  the 
object  was  precisely  the  same,  viz.,  that  of  removing  an  obstacle, 
which  might  otherwise  in  some  cases  have  proved  a  hindrance  to 
the  Jubilee  confession  and  communion ;  but  while  at  the  present 
time  this  object  is  attained  by  means  of  a  grant  extended  to  ail 
confessors,  of  power  to  absolve  sins  coming  under  the  head  of 
"  reserved  cases ; "  formerly,  a  privilege  having  the  same  end 
was  issued  to  each  individual  penitent.  By  means  of  this  he  was 
enabled,  on  two  specified  occasions — once  during  life  and  at  the 
hour  of  death — to  receive  absolution  for  sins,  otherwise  "  reserved," 
from  any  confessor  to  whom  he  might  apply ;  and  the  part  played 
by  the  "  Letter  of  Confession  "  (delivered  commonly  on  deposit 
of  the  Jubilee  alms)  was  that  of  a  conveyance  of  this  privilege  to 
the  penitent,  and  its  certificate  to  the  confessor.  For  all  those 
whom  it  could  have  thus  concerned,  its  contents  sufficiently  indi- 
cate its  function;  while  the  Protestant  historian  to  whom  its  func- 
tion is  indifferent,  seeks  its  meaning,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  two 
forms  of  absolution  appended. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  of  indulgences,  as  viewed  by  those 
from  whom  the  key  to  its  meaning  has  been  withdrawn,  too  much 
allowance  cannot  be  made  for  mistakes  so  arising ;  but  it  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  crowds  who  actually 
flocked  to  hear  Tetzel's  preaching  had  not  the  real  reasons  for 
misunderstanding  it  which  Protestant  theology  has  since 
suppHed. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church,  though  not  in  certain  points,  as  it 
now  is,  de  fide,  was  for  all  practical  purposes  perfectly  clear,  while 
the  impostures  such  as  had  been  from  time  to  time  invented  by 
charlatans,  were  of  a  kind  that  only  the  grossest  folly  could  credit. 
The  conditions  attached  to  the  gaining  of  the  Jubilee  (a  recapitu- 
lation of  which  preceded  every  sermon  on  the  subject)  were  not 
of  a  sort  either  to  suggest  scandal  or  laxity,  nor  to  be  undertaken 
for  a  frolic  by  an  idle  crowd.     With  regard  to  the  "  Alms  " — the 
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bite  noire  of  the  Protestant  historian — while  these  were  adjusted 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  re- 
mitted altogether  in  the  case  of  those  who  lacked  personal  con- 
trol of  money,  the  amount  expected  from  such  as  were  well  able 
to  give  was  considerable.  The  requirements  as  to  prayer  and 
fasting  were  not  by  any  means  so  excessively  light  as  inex- 
perience might  suggest,  while  the  indispensable  approach  to  the 
Sacraments  was  of  all  things  the  least  likely  to  attract  a  mob  of 
hardened  and  unrepentant  sinners.  In  fact  the  large  numbers 
who  really  did  endeavor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  grace 
is  a  testimony,  as  strong  as  could  be  met  with,  as  to  the  wide- 
spread character  of  a  faith  and  devotion  soon  to  be  quenched  in 
the  new  gospel  light. 

Tetzel  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  preaching  the 
Jubilee  in  North  Germany,  when  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
drew  upon  him  Luther's  special  and  personal  antagonism. 

In  1 5 16,  the  Reformer,  together  with  his  old  master  in  the- 
ology and  present  disciple,  Carlstadt,  had  become  engaged  in 
a  disputation  with  the  learned  theologian,  Doctor  Johann  Eck, 
with  the  object  of  defending  the  following  thesis,  viz :  "  That  the 
will,  having  no  efficacy  except  for  evil,  the  more  it  struggles  to 
act  rightly  the  more  evil  it  will  commit."  Eck,  however,  instead 
of  being  brought  round  to  this  opinion,  not  only  attacked  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  opponents  for  holding  it,  but  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  Tetzel,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  de- 
nounced the  doctrine  on  several  occasions  from  the  pulpit,  and 
warned  his  hearers  against  all  who  should  promulgate  it. 

Opposition,  especially  where  he  perceived  the  interests  of  his 
gospel  to  be  at  stake,  never  failed  to  drive  Luther  to  fury,  and  to 
silence  the  "  great  bawler,"  as  he  called  Tetzel,  became  from  this 
time  forth  his  prime  object.  "  Please  God,"  he  had  said  on  one 
occasion,  "  I  will  poke  a  hole  in  his  drum ; "  and  with  Tetzel's  ar- 
rival in  the  neighborhood  in  the  autumn  of  15 17,  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  so  doing  seemed  to  offer  itself. 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  which  had  attended  Tetzel's  preach- 
ing, there  were  some  quarters  in  which  the  promulgation  of  the 
Papal  Jubilee  had  never  been  viewed  with  satisfaction ;  and  in 
and  around  Wittenberg  this  feeling  of  hostility  ran  high.     In  the 
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first  place,  the  Elector,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  as  was  very  well 
known,  objected  to  seeing  the  large  sums  of  money  collected  in 
Jubilee  alms  sent  out  of  the  country.  To  the  Humanists  again, 
who  formed  a  strong  party  in  the  University,  not  only  was  the 
popular  fervor  aroused  by  Tetzel's  preaching  ridiculous,  but 
Tetzel  himself,  as  a  Dominican  and  a  Scholastic,  was  an  object  of 
contempt  and  aversion.  The  local  clergy  had  their  own  griev- 
ance, in  the  withdrawal,  customary  during  Jubilee  time,  of  indul- 
gences ordinarily  granted  for  visits  to  particular  churches,  and  in 
this,  as  it  happened,  the  Augustinians  specially  shared ;  the  build- 
ing of  a  much  needed  extension  of  their  monastery  being  even 
then  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  falling  ofif  of  the  usual  pilgrim- 
age offerings  at  the  famous  Wittenberg  shrine  of  All  Saints. 

Open  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  Papal  Jubilee  neither 
of  the  above  parties  would  have  ventured  upon ;  but  that  any 
attempt  to  covertly  thwart  or  discredit  it  would  be  well  received, 
was  no  secret.  Luther,  whose  animosity  had  been  for  some 
time  at  high  pressure,  recognized  the  occasion  as  one  too  good 
to  be  lost.  He  accordingly  undertook  to  "  bell  the  cat,"  and, 
after  some  consultation  with  friends,  hit  on  the  expedient  of  ad- 
vertising a  public  discussion,  to  take  place  on  the  great  Witten- 
berg festival  of  All  Saints,  on  the  subject  of  the  much-talked-of 
Indulgence,  and  by  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  a 
counter-attraction  to  Tetzel's  eloquence  would  be  provided,  but 
that  the  esteem  in  which  both  the  preacher  and  his  subject  had 
been  hitherto  held  might  end  in  being  greatly  diminished.  It  was 
with  this,  as  their  more  ostensible  object,  that  the  Ninety-five 
Theses  were  elaborated,  and,  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
composition  is  one  which  may  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  a  master- 
piece. 

"  When  the  Wittenberg  folk  first  began  running  to  Juterbock 
and  Zerbst,"  says  Luther,  in  his  treatise  '  Wider  Hans  Wurst,'  "  I, 
so  truly  as  our  Lord  Christ  has  redeemed  me,  knowing  no  more 
than  any  one  else  did,  what  an  indulgence  was,  began  gingerly 
to  teach,  that,  let  it  be  what  it  might,  men  might  do  better 
than  buy  one." 

Against  this  wholesale  profession  of  ignorance,  however,  no 
evidence  could  be  more  complete  than  that  which  the  Theses 
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themselves  are  able  to  furnish.  At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  especially 
if  all  knowledge  of  their  author's  previous  opinions  is  lacking, 
they  seem  the  work  of  a  vacillating  mind,  uncertain  what  to  pro- 
fess and  what  to  disclaim ;  but  when  examined  more  closely,  and 
with  reference  to  actual  circumstances,  the  tangle  of  truth  and 
falsehood  displayed  shows  itself  as  too  careful  and  too  serviceable, 
to  have  been  the  result  either  of  deficient  information  or  of  acci- 
dent. To  estimate  the  character  of  the  document  as  it  deserves, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Luther,  in  making  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  anti-Tetzel  party,  had  two  very  distinct  ends 
in  view ;  for  while,  in  the  first  place,  he  shared  with  his  constitu- 
ents the  desire  to  damage  as  far  as  possible  the  reputation  of  the 
enemy;  in  the  second,  he  was  no  less  anxious,  for  his  gospel's 
sake,  to  force  a  footing  for  the  doctrine  which  Eck  and  Tetzel 
had  joined  in  denouncing.  So  far  as  this  latter  object  was  con- 
cerned, however,  not  only  was  there  little  sympathy  to  be  looked 
lor  outside  his  own  immediate  following,  but,  if  prosecuted  too 
openly,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  him  in  a  fresh  accusation  of 
heresy.  To  confuse  the  two  aims  together  therefore  as  much  as 
possible,  and  make  one  serve  as  cover  for  the  other,  became  obvi- 
ously his  most  prudent  policy,  and  the  mixture  of  skill,  caution,  and 
audacity,  with  which  he  follows  it  up,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Interpreted  in  this  manner,  the  Theses  assume  an  altogether 
different  aspect.  What,  to  begin  with,  seemed  superfluous  or 
irrelevant,  falls  into  place — assertions  as  to  what  no  one  had 
doubted,  questions  as  to  what  no  one  had  maintained,  furtive 
suggestion  and  hasty  disclaimer — all  these  alike  have  their  own 
end  in  view;  while  the  haze  of  ambiguity  and  inconsequence 
thrown  over  all,  forms  the  best  protection  imaginable  against 
detailed  criticism  or  reply. 

To  follow  the  broken  line  of  argument — if  argument  it  can  be 
called — which  thus  meanders  through  the  Ninety-five  Theses, 
would  be  a  thankless  task;  and  we  will  touch,  therefore,  on  the 
main  points  only,  towards  which  Luther,  by  one  tortuous  method 
or  another,  successively  works  his  way. 

In  Theses  i  to  4,  we  find,  covertly  expressed,  to  begin  with, 
what,  so  far  as  the  Reformer's  private  aim  is  concerned,  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter ; — for  a  proposition  is  here  laid  down, 
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involving,  under  the  thinnest  disguise,  that  special  conception  of 
sin  and  its  consequences  which  it  was  his  prime  object  to  main- 
tain ;  or,  True  imvard  penitence — it  is  thus  represented — consists  in 
a  hatred,  not  of  "sin,"  but  of  "sinfulness;"  in  a  hatred,  on 
man's  part,  of  his  own  sinful  self;  and  penance,  instead  of  being, 
as  commonly  supposed,  a  punishment  inflicted  from  without,  is 
simply  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  self-hating  condition. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Pantheistic  Mystics,  which,  as 
it  may  be  remembered,  Luther  had  early  appropriated,  it  was  the 
union  of  man,  with  this  essentially  sinful  self  of  his,  which  alone 
hindered  his  reunion  with  the  other  element  of  his  being,  viz.,  the 
Divine  Essence,  It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  theory, 
therefore,  that  "  inward  penitence  "  and  "  penance "  should  be 
represented,  as  is  here  the  case,  as  being  interdependent,  and  con- 
terminous ;  while  the  further  conclusion  is  also  obviously  involved, 
that  to  a  state  of  passive  sinfulness,  when  once  cancelled,  no  further 
consequences,  such  as  an  "  indulgence "  purports  to  deal  with, 
could  attach. 

This  point  reached,  Luther  might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have 
gone  on  at  once  to  contend  that  an  indulgence  could  only  be  sup- 
posed to  remit  purgatorial  suffering,  at  the  expense  of  saying  that 
it  remitted  sin  likewise ;  but  such  a  course  being  too  direct  to 
suit  him,  he  prefers  to  reach  this  very  important  point  in  another 
and  more  roundabout  way.  In  the  5th  Thesis,  therefore,  he  has 
recourse,  somewhat  apropos  de  bottes,  to  a  gratuitous  assumption 
of  his  own,  viz.,  that  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope  is  limited 
to  penalties  imposed  by  Canon  Law  upon  the  living,  and  that 
those,  therefore,  who  say  that  indulgences  can  be  applied  to  pur- 
gatorial suffering,  have  "  sown  tares  while  the  bishops  slept." 

Here  again,  however,  he  finds  himself  on  somewhat  ticklish 
ground,  and,  accordingly,  instead  of  pushing  this  inference  any 
further,  he  seeks  to  hide  its  significance  in  the  twelve  discursive 
and  involved  propositions  which  follow,  and  it  is  only  when  he 
has  thus  "  drawn  a  red  herring  across  the  trail "  that  he  returns, 
this  time  on  quite  a  fresh  count,  to  the  charge. 

The  sort  of  dispositions,  he  now  says  (Th.  23),  needed  for 
the  gaining  of  a  plenary  indulgence  are  so  exceedingly  per- 
fect (he  can  be  quite  well  aware  of  this  when  it  suits  him),  that 
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let  the  virtues  of  such  an  indulgence  be  what  they  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  will  be  very  few  people  holy  enough  to  profit  by  them, 
so  that  the  term  "  plenary,"  about  which  so  much  is  said,  must  be, 
at  any  rate  for  very  large  numbers,  a  delusive  one.  The  sugges- 
tion having  been  thus  dropped  by  the  wayside,  that  the  majority 
of  Tetzel's  customers  were  not  getting  their  money's  worth,  he  goes 
on,  in  Th.  25,  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  local  clergy,  in  a  rather  ambig- 
uously worded  assurance,  that  the  Pope  has  no  power  over  pur- 
gatory which  is  not  equally  shared  by  every  parson  and  bishop, 
each  in  his  own  parish  or  diocese ;  after  which  a  number  of  gross 
falsifications  are  bundled  up  with  the  genuine  doctrine,  and  all 
docketed  together  as  abuses  which  corrupt  preachers  are  en- 
deavoring to  foist  on  the  laity. 

This  brings  us  to  Th.  35,  and  here  the  point  which  really  has 
throughout  been  led  up  to  is  at  length  introduced,  disguised  with 
much  ingenuity,  however,  under  a  form  to  which  a  perfectly 
orthodox  interpretation  might  be  given.  After  observing  thus, 
with  more  truth  than  originality,  "  that  indulgences  do  not  dis- 
pense with  contrition,"  Luther  goes  on  to  add  that  "true  con- 
trition "  does,  on  the  contrary,  dispense  with  indulgences,  a  propo- 
sition which,  it  must  be  noted,  is  altogether  dependent  for  its 
meaning  on  the  sense  in  which  the  term  "  contrition  "  is  explained. 
Thus  if  by  true  contrition  is  understood  perfect  contntion — that 
is  to  say,  sorrow  for  sin  from  the  highest  supernatural  motive,  the 
pure  love  of  God — the  doctrine  so  expressed  is  one  at  which 
neither  Eck  nor  Tetzel  could  have  shaken  a  finger;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  meaning  already  provided  by  Luther  for 
"  penitence "  (Th.  1-4)  should  be  substituted,  we  at  once  have 
what  is  virtually  "  the  Wittenberg  theology  in  a  nutshell ; "  the 
contention  now  being  \h.2X  sinfulness ,  or  "  union  with  the  sinful  self," 
has  only  to  be  repudiated  by  self-hatred  or  "  penitence,"  to  leave 
no  further  consequences  behind  it. 

With  this  tour  de  force,  Luther's  strictly  private  and  personal  in- 
terest in  the  case  closes,  and  he  goes  on  with  a  much  freer  step  to 
follow  out  the  suggestion  already  let  fall  in  the  24th  Thesis,  to  the 
effect  that  for  some  people,  at  any  rate,  the  indulgence  preaching 
had  proved  a  very  paying  concern. 

The  Papal  remissions,  he  thus  begins,  are   all  very  well   in 
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their  place,  but  their  place  being  (as  he  has  already  taken  pains  to 
show)  such  a  very  small  one,  it  is  no  more  than  common  honesty 
to  explain  to  the  people  how  little  the  big  words  they  hear  in  the 
sermons  really  mean.  And  the  Pope,  too,  ought  to  have  his 
good  intentions  in  the  matter  zealously  defended,  or  else,  appear- 
ances being  so  much  against  him,  men  might  very  well  do  the 
Holy  Father  the  injustice  of  thinking  he  set  more  store  by 
their  money  than  their  prayers.  After  some  afifected  circum- 
locution, however,  it  presently  appears  that  if  they  did  think  this, 
they  would  not  be  very  far  wrong,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"  treasures  of  the  Church,"  which  used  to  be  a  net  to  fish  for  the 
rich,  seem  now  exclusively  employed  as  a  "  net  to  fish  for  riches ;" 
the  main  question  at  headquarters,  whenever  an  indulgence  is 
concerned,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than,  as  we  might  now 
say,  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

This  round  declaration  is  reached  in  Th.  67,  when  Luther,  with 
a  momentary  air  of  deprecation,  credits  the  Pope  with  a  wish  to 
thunder,  if  he  dared,  against  the  preachers  who  so  malign  him ; 
only,  as  he  immediately  continues  (these  thunderbolts  not  being 
forthcoming),  it  is  most  difficult,  even  for  the  Holy  Father's  most 
devoted  servants,  to  make  out  a  case  for  him  or  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  sharp-witted  laymen  who  delight  in  putting  the  sort  of 
questions  which  are  easier  asked  than  answered.  A  few  of  these 
"  scruples  and  arguments,"  as  he  calls  them,  are  adduced  by  way 
of  sample,  for  instance :  "  If  the  Pope  can  empty  purgatory  when  he 
chooses,  why  shouldn't  he  do  it  for  love  instead  of  for  money  ?  " 
"  If  souls  are  being  got  out  of  purgatory  in  this  fashion,  what  be- 
comes of  all  the  Masses  we  pay  for  ?  We  ought  to  have  our 
money  back  again,"  etc. ;  and  he  goes  on  to  lament  in  conclusion 
that  the  inability  of  even  the  most  learned  to  answer  these  pro- 
fundities should  be  grieving  pious  Christian  hearts  and  making 
the  Church  and  her  Head  ridiculous. 

The  publication  of  the  Theses  took  place,  as  every  one  knows, 
on  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  15 17.  Luther's  own  hand  affixed  them 
to  the  door  of  the  University  church,  and  other  less  gifted  per- 
sons posted  them  in  the  neighborhood,  but  without,  so  far  as 
Tetzel  was  concerned,  eliciting  any  immediate  reply,  for  the  Do- 
minican withdrew  instead  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  to  take  the 
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advice  of  his  friend  and  former  master,  Conrad  Wimpina.  In 
Wittenberg  meantime  great  jubilation  took  place.  The  Theses 
were  in  everybody's  mouth ;  the  University  and  the  Augustinians 
applauded  almost  to  a  man ;  and  so  judicious  and  varied  had  been 
Luther's  handling  of  his  theme,  that  most  people,  ignorant  as  well 
as  learned,  were  loud  in  praise  of  his  performance. 

To  the  country  clergy  this  appealed  as  defending  local  priv- 
ileges ;  as  an  attack  on  abuses,  it  won  the  esteem  of  the  devout ; 
and,  as  exposing  to  ridicule  much  that  was  commonly  held  sacred, 
possessed  equal  charms  for  the  profane ;  the  all-pervading  sug- 
gestion that  the  public  had  been  having  its  pockets  picked  in- 
stead of  its  sins  forgiven  being,  moreover,  not  of  a  sort  to  lie 
fallow. 

Theological  experts,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  so  easily  im- 
posed on,  and  answers  from  one  quarter  and  another  began  to 
come  in,  Tetzel,  following  the  scholastic  method,  replied  to  the 
attack  on  himself  and  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  by  means  of  106 
well-considered  and  temperately  worded  "  antitheses."  Sylvester 
Prierias,  the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  teaching  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
which  was  really  called  in  question,  whilst  Eck  pointed  out  the 
strong  similarity  of  the  views  expressed  with  those  of  the  Bo- 
hemian heretics. 

But  criticism,  of  whatever  kind,  found  Luther  resolutely  im- 
pervious, and  the  discussion  provoked  by  the  Theses  resulted 
mainly  in  defining  for  him  still  further  the  opinions  of  which  they 
had  been  the  expression.  The  logic  of  his  opponents,  moreover, 
hurried  him  rapidly  into  conclusions  which  he  had  not  at  first 
foreseen,  and  before  long  he  withdrew  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument  by  laying  claim  to  a  special  revelation. 

On  the  official  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Paris,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  his  indignation  passed  all 
bounds.  The  Church  which  thus  suffered  Christ  to  be  rejected 
could,  he  declared,  be  no  Church.  It  was  reconstruction,  not 
mere  reformation  as  he  had  once  supposed,  that  Christianity  now 
called  for ;  truth  had  lain  buried  in  Scripture  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  and  he  himself,  as  he  conceived,  stood  charged  with 
the  task  of  re-discoveringr  it.     To  this  task  it  was  that  he  now 
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addressed  himself,  in  a  manner  and  with  results  which  we  shall 

presently  go  on  to  examine. 

M.  M.  Mallock. 

New  York  City. 


THE  PRINTING-PRESS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
IIL— Holy  Dying. 

BOTH  England  and  America  have  lately  borne  witness  in  a 
remarkable  way  to  the  spell  exercised  even  at  this  decadent 
epoch  by  the  simple  religious  conceptions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
One  might  have  thought  that  an  old  morality  play,  a  mere  per- 
sonification, devoid  even  of  the  dramatic  and  spectacular  interest 
of  the  ordinary  "  Mystery,"  would  have  been  the  last  thing  to 
arouse  anything  like  enthusiasm  among  the  jaded  play-goers  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  yet,  Everymati,  most  austere  of 
dramas,  this  sermon  in  dialogue,  as  it  might  well  be  called,  has 
attracted  audiences  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  which  would 
have  made  the  reputation  of  any  modern  playright,  and  it  has 
stirred  to  their  depths  the  souls  of  many  whom  the  most  harrow- 
ing of  spectacular  plays  have  left  unmoved.  No  doubt  the  won- 
derfully sympathetic  impersonation  of  "  Everyman,"  the  title  role, 
by  Miss  Wynne  Mathison,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  so  unex- 
ampled a  success,  but  in  any  case  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
the  brilliantly-dressed  crowd  last  year,  in  the  height  of  a  London 
season,  thronging  to  a  representation  the  very  title  of  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  ensure  a  desert  of  empty  benches. 
Even  an  enthusiastic  Elizabethan  revivalist  might  have  been 
excused  for  holding  aloof  from  such  a  performance.  For  it  was 
in  these  terms  that  good  Master  Richard  Pynson,  Caxton's  first 
and  most  considerable  rival,  introduced  the  morality  of  Everyman 
to  his  readers  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  audience  of  last  June  read  the  announcement  of  it  at  the  head 
of  their  play-books :  "  Here  begynneth  a  treatyse  how  the  hye 
fader  of  heven  sendeth  dethe  to  somon  every  creature  to  come 
and  %y\t.  a  counte  of  their  lyves  in  this  worlde,  and  is  in  manner 
of  a  moral  play." 
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And  so,  on  those  warm  summer  evenings,  did  the  gay  throng, 
turning  aside  from  the  glitter  of  the  world's  fair,  sit  down  to  listen 
spellbound  to  the  old  sad  lesson  of  vanity  of  vanities — how,  when 
the  summons  comes  for  each  one,  neither  Good  Fellowship  nor 
Kindred,  neither  Wealth,  nor  Strength,  nor  Beauty,  shall  stir  a 
hand  to  aid  him;  how  humble  Confession  and  Knowledge  are 
best  able  to  help ;  and  how  Good  Deeds  alone  can  pass  beyond 
the  veil  and  comfort  the  trembling  soul  in  the  presence  of  its 
Judge.  There  was  no  sense  of  incongruity  felt  by  the  audience 
when  Confession  gravely  says  to  his  despairing  suitor  : 

"  I  know  your  sorrow  well,  Everyman, 

Because  with  Knowledge  ye  come  to  me 

I  will  you  comfort  as  well  as  I  can 
And  a  precious  jewel  I  will  give  thee 

Called  penance,  voider  of  adversite 

Therewith  shall  your  body  chastised  be. "  ' 

And  there  was  no  protest  of  outraged  Protestantism,  no  smile  of 
pity  for  mediaeval  superstition,  when  Everyman,  in  his  dire  need, 
invokes  our  Lady : 

**  O  Mary,  pray  to  the  maker  of  all  thing, 
Me  for  to  help  at  my  ending, 
And  save  me  from  the  power  of  my  enemy, 
For  death  assaileth  me  strongly. 
And  Lady,  that  I  may,  by  meane  of  thy  prayer, 
Of  thy  Son's  glory  to  be  partaker. 
By  the  meane  of  His  passion  I  it  crave, 
I  beseech  you  help  my  soul  to  save. 
Knowledge,  give  me  the  scourge  of  penance  ; 
My  flesh  therewith  shall  give  acquittance  ; 
I  will  now  begin  if  God  give  me  grace. ' ' 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  consecrate  an  article  to  the  morality 
of  Everyman,  however  worthy  of  our  notice  such  a  theme  might  be, 

'  See  Elckerlyk,  Ed.  Logeman.     Gand.  1892,  p.  102. 
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The  various  editions  of  this  piece,  whether  in  Dutch  or  English/ 
are  not  typographically  remarkable,  and  the  different  translations 
and  adaptations  are  principally  worthy  of  note  from  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  theological  perturbations  of  that  period^  of 
religious  change.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  printing-press, 
the  most  interesting  of  these  moralities  known  to  me  is  a  (High) 
German  play  which  was  printed  at  Munich  in  I5ii,*and  which 
is  fully,  but  rudely,  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  I  mention  it  here, 
and  will  return  to  it  later,  principally  because  it  is  not  alluded  to 
in  Dr.  Falk's  admirable  essay  on  the  Deutsche  Sterbebuchlein. 

If,  then,  I  have  dwelt  with  some  insistence  upon  the  success 
of  the  recent  revival  of  Everyman,  it  has  been  to  enforce  the  les- 
son that  the  homely  simplicity  of  the  pre- Reformation  treatment 
of  such  themes  is  not  so  completely  out  of  touch  with  modern 
ideas  as  we  might  antecedently  have  been  disposed  to  believe. 
The  emotions  aroused  by  the  near  approach  of  death  cannot 
differ  very  greatly  from  century  to  century.  But  our  fathers  in 
the  faith  were  not  so  studious  as  we  are  to  banish  the  uncomforta- 
ble topic  altogether  from  their  thoughts.  The  "  Art  and  Craft  to 
knowe  well  to  dye,"  as  Caxton  phrased  it,  was  frankly  recog- 

*  It  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled  whether  the  Dutch  or  fenglish  version  of 
Everyman  is  the  original.  Expert  opinion,  however,  strongly  inclines  to  the  former 
view,  even  though  Professor  Ten  Brink  believes  that  the  English  translation  may  be 
as  old  as  1465.  In  the  critical  edition  of  the  Dutch  text,  produced  by  Mr.  de  Graaf 
in  1897,  the  editor  contends  for  the  priority  of  the  English  ;  but  Herr  Brandl,  in  his 
authoritative  Quellen  des  weltlichen  Dramas,  etc.,  gives  his  vote  strongly  in  favor  ot 
the  Dutch.  According  to  Logeman,  the  author  was  probably  Peter  Dorlandus,  a 
Carthusian  monk  of  Diest.  There  was  more  than  one  Latin  translation.  Of  the 
earliest,  entitled  Hamulus,  certain  commendatory  verses  by  Christian  Ischyrius  say : 

Quilibet  ante  fui,  mutato  nomine  dicor 
Nunc  Hamulus :  per  me  nam  resipiscet  homo. 
See  Goedeke,  Everyman,  Hamulus  und  Hekastus,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Intemationalen 
Litteraturgeschichte,  p.  43. 

'  The  Mercator  of  Kirchmayer  was  a  similar  play,  but  eminently  Lutheran. 
"  In  Everyman  the  soul  of  the  dying  Dives  is  saved  by  ♦  Good  Deeds '  ;  in  the 
Mercator  he  is  happily  converted  in  time  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  and  is  saved  by 
'  Faith '  ;  while  three  Catholics,  less  fortunate  than  he,  suffer  the  penalty  of  their 
obstinate  reliance  on  Good  Works."     See  Herford,  Studies,  p.  120. 

*  Here  is  the  colophon  :  "  Hye  enndet  sich  das  biichel  von  dem  aygen  gericht 
des  sterbenden  menschen  mit  Exempel  unnd  figuren.  Gedruckt  zu  Miinchen  von 
mayster  hannssen  Schobsper.  Anno  &c  im  zehenden  jare  (15 10).  Am  freitag  vor 
marie  Magdalene." 
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nized  as  the  most  important  thing  that  man  had  to  learn,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the  period  is  no  bad 
indication  that  this  appreciation  was  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal. In  almost  every  country  of  Europe  the  various  incunabula 
devoted  directly  or  indirectly  either  to  the  description  of  death  or 
to  preparation  for  death  may  be  numbered  literally  by  the  score. 
What  is  an  even  more  reliable  test, — the  best  of  the  engraver's  art 
was  lavished  upon  these  volumes,  and  before  the  invention  of 
printing  with  movable  types,  the  block-books  of  the  Ars  Moriendi 
hold  quite  the  first  place  in  point  of  execution  amongst  the  varied 
productions  of  that  form  of  industry. 

But  in  case  the  term  block-book  should  prove  a  mystery  to  any 
of  my  readers,  before  going  further  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
if  I  offer  a  word  of  explanation.  The  earliest  step  towards  the 
multiplication  of  written  documents  is  commonly  held  to  have 
been  the  engraving  of  wooden  blocks  not  only  with  a  pictorial 
design,  but  with  an  explanatory  text.  First  a  title  or  a  scroll,  then 
a  marginal  comment  or  two,  then  a  whole  page  of  writing,  came 
to  be  cut  by  the  engraver's  tool  upon  the  block  along  with  the 
picture ;  and  by  using  a  number  of  such  blocks,  part  picture  and 
part  text,  or  alternately  picture  and  text,  a  subject  could  be 
treated  with  some  approach  to  completeness.  The  impressions 
taken  by  inking  these  blocks  and  rubbing  paper  upon  them 
had  only  to  be  collected  in  their  proper  order  and  bound  together, 
and  we  have  what  was  in  some  true  sense  a  printed  book,  though 
it  was  not  a  book  printed   from  movable  types.'     The  subjects 

5  The  art  of  engraving  itself  seems  to  have  come  into  use  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  its  early  histor)'.  There  is  perhaps 
no  valid  reason  for  maintaining  that  the  inrention  was  due  in  any  way  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  playing  cards.  An  eminent  authority  on  the  subject,  M.  G.  Pawlowski,  urges 
that  this  theory  is  condemned  by  the  fact  that  in  an  age  of  religious  faith  like  the  four- 
teenth century  every  new  departure  was  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  Christian  edifica- 
tion. "The  art  of  engraving  made  its  appearance  at  an  epoch  when  sculpture  and 
painting  were  universally  recognized  as  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  religious 
worship,  and  from  the  very  first  it  met  with  exceptional  encouragement  as  a  process 
that  was  both  rapid  and  inexpensive.  It  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
wood  engraving  must  have  been  first  applied  to  the  production  of  pious  pictures  and 
ascetical  books,  and  against  this  strong  presumption  no  definite  fact  has  as  yet  been 
adduced  which  will  bear  the  test  of  criticism. ' '  Professor  Karl  von  Liitzow,  in  his 
Gtsckichte  des  deutschen  Kupfentiches  und  Hohschnitles,  holds  very  similar  views,  and 
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which  lent  themselves  most  naturally  to  this  method  of  reproduc- 
tion were  themes  that  could  be  treated  pictorially  and  in  a  limited 
space.  Thus  a  collection  of  important  incidents  in  Old  and  New 
Testament  history,  grouped  together  and  commented  upon  in 
their  relation  of  type  and  antitype,  made  up  the  famous  Biblia 
Pauperian,  or  Poor  Man's  Bible.  Other  Biblical  selections  were 
confined  to  one  book  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  the  Apocalypse,  or 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  or  the  Liber  Regum ;  while  many  mis- 
cellan'ious  religious  topics  equally  supplied  materials  for  xylo- 
graphic  (/.  e.,  block-book)  literature.  Amongst  these  last,  the 
best  known  of  all  were  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Ars  Moriendi, 
or  Art  of  Dying,  which  in  its  xylographic  form  consisted  simply 
of  a  series  of  pictures  with  explanatory  text  representing  the 
temptations  of  the  death  bed.  Repellent  as  some  of  these  com- 
positions may  be  to  our  modem  standards  of  taste,  on  account  of 
their  realistic  and  often  hideous  presentment  of  the  evil  spirits 
contending  for  the  dying  man's  soul,  they  are  nevertheless  of 
remarkable  interest  for  their  general  artistic  excellence, — and  also 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  work  of  the  earliest  engravers 
on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  book  illustrators  on  the  other. 
The  reproductions  in  my  present  article  are  derived  entirely  from 
this  series. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  exhaustive  account  of  the  various 
works  known  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  by  the  name  of  Ars 
Moriendi  or  Speculum  Artis  Moriendi  (the  mirror  of  the  art  of 
dying),  and  to  analyze  the  relations  between  them  would  need  an 
entire  volume.'    The  compilers  of  these  various  works  seem  to 

is  emphatic  upon  the  important  place  held  by  the  block-book  in  the  erolution  of 
printing.  I  must  own,  however,  that  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject  the  article  of 
Herr  W.  L.  Schreiber,  entitled  Vorstufen  der  Typographie,  in  the  Gutenberg  Fest- 
schrift (1900),  seems  to  me  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  He  believes 
that  the  idea  of  movable  types  was  obtained  rather  from  the  engravers  of  metal  plates, 
and  that  our  existing  block-books,  that  is  to  say,  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  are  of 
much  later  date  than  has  hitherto  been  commonly  supposed.  If  I  have  seemed 
above  to  take  a  contrary  theory  for  granted,  this  is  only  in  deference  to  the  traditional 
and  commonly  received  opinion,  which  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  having  been  finally 
superseded. 

•  Dr.  Falk  in  his  monograph.  Die  Deutschtn  SterbebuchUin  von  der  alt  sten  Zeit 
des  Buchdruckts  bis  zum  Jahrt  IJ20,  has  done  something  in  this  matter,  but  his  ac- 
count makes  no  pretence  to  completeness. 
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have  felt  no  sort  of  scruple  in  appropriating,  abridging,  amplifying 
or  transforming  any  suitable  material  that  came  to  their  hands, 
without  manifesting  any  sense  of  literary  property.  No  doubt 
t'ley  sought  only  to  do  good,  and  if  on  the  one  hand  they  were 
at  no  pains  to  name  the  earlier  writers  from  whom  they  borrowed 
so  liberally,  so  on  the  other  they  did  not  attempt  to  pass  off  the 
work  as  their  own.  Perhaps  the  most  dominant  influence  which 
we  can  trace  among  treatises  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  book  com- 
monly attributed  to  Cardinal  Matthew,  of  Cracow,  who  died  in 
14 10.  To  him  at  any  rate  seems  really  to  belong  the  best  known 
among  many  texts  which  were  printed  under  the  name  of  Specu 
lutn  Artis  bene  Moriendi,  though  the  tract  is  often  referred  to  Car- 
dinal Capranica,  a  writer  of  later  date,  who  translated  it  into 
Italian.  Cardinal  Matthew  treats  the  subject  with  some  fulness 
and  under  several  distinct  headings,  which  others,  such  as  for 
instance  the  famous  John  Gerson,  who  came  after  him,  adhered  to 
more  or  less  closely,  even  when  recasting  the  substance  of  his 
booklet  and  making  it  their  own.  In  particular  we  find  in  Car- 
dinal Matthew  a  section  devoted  to  the  temptations  of  the  dying 
Christian,  which  he  reduces  to  five,  and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
devils  who  at  that  hour  are  represented  as  making  their  final  as- 
sault upon  the  soul.  This  idea  was  further  developed  by  some 
later  imitator,  who  added  to  the  five  temptations  a  corresponding 
series  of  five  good  inspirations  which  are  suggested  by  the  guar- 
dian angel  to  counteract  the  wiles  of  the  evil  spirit.  Here  was  an 
admirable  subject  for  treatment  in  the  block-book.  The  five  tempta- 
tions, the  five  inspirations,  could  all  be  vividly  portrayed  to  the  eye. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  letters  the  rudest  and  most  uninstructed 
might  profit  by  the  study  of  such  a  work,  while  a  few  scrolls  intro- 
duced into  the  pictures  themselves,  and  a  few  pages  of  introduction 
and  commentary,  would  enable  anyone  who  was  somewhat  more  of 
a  clerk  than  his  fellows,  to  expound  all  in  detail,  so  that  no  point 
introduced  by  the  artist  might  be  overlooked.  As  the  English,  or 
rather  Scotch  translator  of  Verard's  handsome  edition  said  at  a 
later  period  :  "  But  thereto  that  this  matter  be  fructeous  and  pro- 
fitable to  us,  and  that  none  be  concludyt  of  the  speculation  \i.  e. 
excluded  from  this  contemplation  of  death],  but  learn  all  of  them, 
of  what  state  soever  they  be,  to  die  well,  I  have  treated  this  book 
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in  two  fashions,  the  one  to  correspond  with  the  other.  First  in 
preachings,  authorities  and  parables,  I  have  provided  matter  for  to 
serve  to  clerks.  Secondly,  in  figures  and  images  before  the  eyes 
of  them  which  beholden,  I  have  made  what  is  written  in  the  letters 
to  serve  even  for  leod  (lewd,  i.  e.  unlearned)  men.  The  two  which 
things  are  like  one  mirror,  in  which  all  things,  by-passed,  present, 
and  for-to-come,  are  beholden." 

This  curious  translation,  like  the  first  English  version  of  the 
Calendar  of  Shepherds,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  a  form  which,  so  far 
as  regards  "  the  images  set  before  the  eyes  of  them  which  be- 
holden," was  satisfactory  enough,  but  which  as  a  rendering  of  the 
original  for  the  use  of  "  clerks,"  left  much  to  be  desired.  What 
with  the  translator's  imperfect  knowledge  both  of  English  and  of 
French,  what  with  the  blunders  of  foreign  compositors  and  the 
deficiencies  of  their  founts  of  type,  the  marvellous  jargon  in  which 
Verard's  handsome  English  edition  of  the  Art  of  Dying^  first  saw 
the  light,  is  only  comparable  with  that  of  its  companion  volume, 
the  Calendar  of  Shepherds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
same  person  translated  both  volumes,  and  the  former  book  in  a 
very  curious  way  reveals  his  identity,  a  fact  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Oskar  Sommer,  the  editor  of  the  Shep- 
herd's Calendar.  Several  times  over  in  the  course  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi  are  printed  the  follo>ving  mystic  characters,  the  context 
suggesting  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  the  writer's  name ; 
NOT  NYVVEL  Samoht,  or  sometimes  Samoht  not  nywel.  Reading 
these  backwards  one  perceives  that  they  give  the  name  Thomas 
Lewynton,  but  why  Thomas  Lewynton,  of  whom  nothing  seems 
to  be  known,  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  practise  this  mys- 
tification on  his  readers  it  seems  impossible  to  conjecture. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject  of  the  five  temptations 
and  five  good  inspirations,which,  with  their  "  images,"  appeared  first 

^  The  full  title  rans,  "  Traytte  of  godlyvyng  and  good  Deyng  ei  of  paynys  of  hcl 
et  the  paynys  of  purgaloyr,  the  traytte  of  the  cummyng  of  ante  cryst,  the  xv  syngys 
(signs)  going  before  the  jugement  general  of  God,'"  etc.  Paris  1503.  Et  in  place 
of  and  is  probably  due  to  the  French  printer's  interpretation  of  the  symbol  and  in 
the  copy  before  him.  Like  the  Calendar  of  Shepherds,  the  Art  of  Dying  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  translated  afresh.  The  edition  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  appeared  at  London  in  1505.  A  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 
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in  block-book  form,  and  were  only  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
larger  treatises  of  Verard,  Guyot  Marchant,  and  other  printers. 
The  curious  fact  about  the  whole  series  of  illustrations  is  that 
whether  we  consider  the  block-books  struck  off  in  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  elaborate  typographic  editions  of   Veraid 


Fig.  I. — Copperplate  Engraving  by  "the  Master  E.  S." 
(Specimen  of  the  original  designs  upon  which  the  death-bed  series  are  founded.) 

and  Marchant  printed  in  Paris,  or  the  translations  which  saw  the 
light  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  the  compositions  are  all  de- 
rived with  slight  variations  from  one  original  series  of  drawings. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  original  was  to  be  found 
in  the  earliest  Ars  Moriendi  block-book,  the  unique  copy  of  which 
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passed  in  1872  from  the  Weigel  collection,  to  the  British  Museum 
at  a  cost  of  £\0'j2.\o  ($5362),  but  this  as  we  shall  see  is  a  mis- 
take. It  has  been  lately  discov^ered  by  Dr.  Max  Lehrs  that  an 
artist  best  known  as  "  the  Master  E.  S.,"  from  the  initials  used  by 
him  in  signing  his  engravings,  or  sometimes  as  "  the  Master  01 
1466,"  is  the  real  author  of  the  series.  But  before  we  speak  fur- 
ther on  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  describe  somewhat  more  fully 
the  nature  of  the  series  itself. 

The  first  temptation  which  the  author  of  the  Ars  Moriendi 
supposes  the  devil  to  emplo\'  is  the  temptation  against  faith.  We 
see  then  the  dying  man  lying  in  his  bed  with  troubled  counte- 
nance, while  the  evil  spirits  ply  him  with  suggestions  to  do  as  the 
pagans  do  {fac  siait  pagani)  by  having  recourse  to  false  gods,  or 
by  committing  suicide.  In  the  corresponding  good  inspiration,  of 
which  three  different  forms  are  reproduced  with  this  article  (Figs. 
I,  2  and  3),  the  guardian  angel  is  represented  as  standing  by  the 
bed  with  the  scroll  sta  firvms  in  fide  (stand  fast  in  the  faith).  On  the 
other  side  are  seen  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  last  in  the  form  of  a  dove  above  the  bed  canopy ; 
then  our  Blessed  Lady,  Moses,  and  a  crowd  of  apostles  and 
martyrs.  The  devils  grovel  upon  the  floor,  hiding  their  heads 
and  exclaiming  fugiamus  (let  us  flee) ;  victi  sumus  (we  are  over- 
come) ;  frustra  laboranins  (we  lose  our  pains).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  English  edition  of  1503  (Fig.  3),  these  scrolls  have  been 
rendered  in  English,  though  this  is  not  the  case  for  any  other 
pictures  in  the  series  belonging  to  the  same  edition.^  In  the  text 
of  the  same  quaint  Paris  copy  the  dying  man  is  thus  apostrophized 
through  the  mouth  of  the  angel :  "  Consider  the  great  faith  of  the 
apostles  that  left  all  their  possessions,  riches,  father,  mother,  wyfe, 
children  and  self-ways  their  own  proper  will,  for  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  believing  steadfastly  that  without  faith  and  doing  {i.  e., 
faith  and  good  works),  as  before  said,  they  might  not  enter  into  . 
the  realms  of  paradise !  Consider  also  those  victorious  cham- 
pions of  the  faith,  that  is  to  say  the  glorious  martyrs,  which  are 

8  This  English  lettering  would  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  mov- 
able type,  for  we  have  "  Be  selryr  in  the  fayth,"  where  "  selryr  "  stands  for  "  sekyr  " 
(sure) ;  the  combination  /r  in  Gothic  letters  being  used  as  the  readiest  available  sub- 
stitute  for  k,  which  was  lacking  in  the  fount  of  type  used  in  printing  this  book. 
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Fig.  2.— Page  ok  Block-Book  "  Ars  Moriendi. 
(Representing  the  same  scene.) 
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verray  knights,  and  have  offered  up  their  bodies  to  innumerable 
torments  for  to  sustain  the  faith  of  {i.  e.  in)  God,  willing  to  die 
in  it  as  verray  knights  in  the  faith  and  law  of  their  prince." 

The  second  temptation  is  directed  against  the  virtue  of  hope. 
The  devils  throng  round  the  bed  and  hold  up  the  record  of  the 
dying  man's  sins,  that  they  may  move  him  to  despair.  Their 
scrolls  remind  him  of  all  his  e\al  deeds  ;  occidisti  (thou  hast  shed 
blood) ;  fornicatiis  es  (thou  hast  sinned  by  lechery),  etc.,  and  they 
point  to  the  victims  of  his  crimes  whose  forms  are  shown  by  the 
artist  standing  well  within  view.  (See  Fig.  4).  To  this  the  angel 
replies  by  the  counsel  nequaquam  desperes  (on  no  account  des- 
pair). (Fig.  5).  Beside  the  bed  are  seen  St.  Peter  with  his  key 
and  the  cock ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  vessel  of  perfume ; 
the  good  thief  dying  on  his  cross,  St.  Paul  stricken  from  his 
horse  by  the  arm  of  God,  while  the  devils  once  again  give  way 
and  hide  their  heads  in  confusion. 

The  third  temptation  is  to  impatience.  In  some  copies  the 
sick  man  is  himself  shown  to  us  muttering  ecce  quantam  penam 
patior  (Oh !  what  anguish  I  am  suffering) ;  in  others  the  scroll 
is  printed  in  the  third  person.  It  is  so  in  Fig.  6.  He  has  thrown 
down  the  table,  and  the  crockery  lies  on  the  ground.  In  his  fury 
he  is  kicking  a  male  bystander  out  of  the  room,  while  the  devil 
below  chuckles,  qiiatn  bene  decepi  eum  (how  well  I  have  fooled 
him).  It  would  seem  that  the  visitor  so  summarily  ejected  is  in- 
tended to  depict  the  expectant  heir,  for  the  letterpress  suggests 
that  those  who  surround  him  eagerly  desire  his  death,  "  for  to  have 
his  succession,  though  with  their  mouth  and  with  their  eyne  (eyes) 
they  weep  and  show  them  sorrowful,  the  which  they  are  not" 
The  counter-exhortation  to  patience  is  embellished  with  the 
figures  of  Christ  our  Lord  bearing  the  emblems  of  His  scourg- 
ing, of  God  the  Father  who  is  Himself  infixing  the  barbed  shaft, 
and  of  the  holy  martyrs,  Laurence  and  Stephen,  Catherine  and 
Barbara. 

But  the  devil  is  not  yet  completely  routed.  Once  again  he 
approaches,  and  this  time  with  the  temptation  to  vainglory.  His 
attendant  spirits  are  seen  bringing  crowns  and  making  flattering 
speeches,  while  the  heavenly  court  look  on  with  a  sad  expression 
of  countenance.     But  the   guardian  angel  in  the   corresponding 
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Fig.  3. — Page  of  Printed  Book.     The  First  "Good  Inspiration.' 
(The  same  scene  is  again  represented,  hut  tha  figures  are  reversed.) 
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inspiratio,  the  eighth  scene  of  the  series,  urges  the  admonition  sis 
humilis  (be  humble),  and  points  to  the  figiM-e  of  St,  Anthony,  the 
hermit.  The  meaning  of  which  we  may  gather  from  the  English 
text  where  we  read :  "  We  should  much  meek  us,  in  taking  ex- 
ample of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  the  devil  said  :  '  O  Anthony,  thou 
hast  overcomyt  me ;  when  I  would  exalt  thee  by  vain  glory  thou 
meekest  thee,  when  I  would  abase  thee  and  put  thy  heart  forth 
of  contemplacion  (/.  e.,  distract  thee  from  thy  prayers),  thou  risest 
and  liftest  thee  more  than  before.'  " 

The  last  temptation  is  headed  de  avancia,  although  it  is  not 
exactly  concerned  with  the  getting  of  money,  but  only  with  the 
dying  man's  interest  in  his  worldly  possessions.  The  devil  brings 
to  his  mind  the  picture  of  those  he  is  leaving  behind  him, — a 
Kttle  babe  amongst  the  rest  is  shown  standing  beside  his  other 
relatives, — and  while  one  demon  importunes  him  with  provideas 
aviicis  (make  provision  for  thy  friends),  another  points  to  his  cel- 
lars and  to  those  who  would  ransack  them,  bidding  him  watch  over 
his  treasure,  intende  thesauro.  But  the  angel  once  more  brings 
back  his  thoughts  to  the  company  of  heaven;  and  in  the  fore- 
ground we  see  Christ  our  Saviour  hanging  upon  the  cross,  while 
another  angel  spreads  a  curtain  to  hide  from  the  dying  man's  view 
the  kinsmen  reluctantly  departing.  Ne  intendas  amicis  (take  no 
thought  for  thy  friends)  is  written  on  the  scroll  which  he  carries. 

There  is  one  more  picture  in  the  series — one  which  I  have 
reproduced  here.(see  Fig.  7)  from  Verard's  French  printed  edition 
of  1493.  It  represents  the  moment  of  death.  The  dying  man's 
soul  is  received  by  a  company  of  angels.  Christ  upon  His  cross 
hangs  opposite,  surrounded  by  His  sorrowing  disciples.  Our  Sav- 
iour's head  is  also  bent  in  death.  Beside  the  bed  stands  a  monk 
who  supports  a  blessed  candle  in  the  sufferer's  relaxing  grasp.  A 
crowd  of  hideous  devils  howl  impotently  round  the  bed-foot.  Ani- 
mam  amisimiis  (we  have  lost  a  soul),  spes  nobis  mdla  (no  hope  is 
left  us),  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  mottoes  by  which  the 
baffled  fiends  express  their  fury. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that  an 
extremely  interesting  Compendium  of  these  temptations  is  in  exist- 
ence, printed  in  Germany  on  a  single  sheet.  This  plate  is  fully 
described  by  Schreiber  in  his  Ma?niel  de  P Amateur  de  la  Gravure^ 
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Fig,  4. — The  Temptatidn  to  Despair. 
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but  curiously  enough  he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  present  habi- 
tat of  the  original,  formerly  in  the  Weigel  collection.  The  fact  is 
that  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum  together 
with  the  unique  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  block-book,  mentioned 
above,  and  I  gather  from  information  kindly  supplied  me  by  Mr. 
Fortescue,  the  keeper  of  Printed  Books,®  that  the  large  sum  paid 
for  the  latter  also  included  this  sheet,  and  one  or  two  other  items. 
It  is  thus  officially  described  in  the  Museum  Catalogue : 

"A  xylographic  representation  of  the  incidents  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  in  two  sheets  of  illustration  without  any  text  except 
words  written  on  scrolls  in  the  midst  of  the  picture.  (Basle  ? 
1470?)  The  first  sheet  has  a  representation  of  the  dying  man  in 
the  middle ;  below  are  five  devils  holding  five  scrolls,  on  which 
the  various  temptations  are  written ;  and  above  are  five  angels 
bearing  scrolls  containing  the  *  bone  inspiraciones.'  On  the  second 
sheet  is  a  representation  of  the  last  Judgment." 

To  return  to  the  printed  book-illustrations  which  I  have  been 
describing,  nothing  can  be  more  unmistakable  than  the  profound 
religious  impression  produced  by  this  remarkable  series  of  draw- 
ings with  their  accompanying  letter-press,  but  nothing  is  in  some 
ways  more  noteworthy  than  the  singular  absence  of  original  treat- 
ment or  novelty  of  artistic  conception,  which  became  apparent 
when  once  this  series  had  established  itself  in  popular  favor. 
Herr  W.  L.  Schreiber,  in  his  authoritative  work  just  referred  to, 
vol.  8,  reproduces  in  facsimile  specimens  of  twelve  different 
editions  of  the  block-book  Ars  Moriendi.  All  these,  it  must  be 
remembered,  represent  an  entirely  new  set  of  blocks  freshly 
engraved  by  hand  in  each  case,  and  in  many  instances  the  work- 
manship is  of  the  highest  character  known  to  the  art  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  And  yet,  save  for  trifling  exceptions,  all  these 
engravings  imitate  with  the  closest  fidelity  the  designs  of  the  first 
block-book  edition,  that  exemplified  in  our  Fig.  2,  and  reproduced 
from  the  unique  copy  at  the  British  Museum.  But  what  is  still 
more  noteworthy,  the  big  illustrated  editions  of  the  printed  Ars 
Moriendi,  while  including  within  their  covers  a  great  deal  of  mis- 

*  Herr  Schreiber  was  perhaps  misled  by  the  fact  that  this  sheet  is  preserved  in 
the  Department  of  Printed  Books,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the 
Print  Room.     It  is  too  large  to  reproduce  conveniently  here. 
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Fig.  5. — The  Good  Inspiration  to  Hope. 
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cellaneous  matter  besides  the  five  temptations — \hQ  Filnf  A?ifech- 
tiuigeji  as  they  are  called  in  some  German  copies — slavishly  imitate 
the  same  drawings  of  these  temptations,  and  that,  whether  the 
books  be  produced  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  or  only  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the  place  of  their  origin.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  illustrate  the  variations,  or  one  should 
perhaps  rather  say  the  absence  of  variation,  in  these  designs,  but 
such  an  attempt  would  be  impracticable  on  a  large  scale  in  a 
magazine  article  like  the  present.  While  reproducing,  how- 
ever, five  of  the  scenes  of  Verard's  edition,  to  show  the  variety 
and  force  of  the  drawings  as  applied  to  the  embellishment  of 
printed  books,  I  have  added  (Fig.  2)  one  picture  from  the  first 
xylographic  edition,  and  one  also  (Fig.  i)  from  the  series  of 
copper-plate  engravings  by  the  Master  E.  S.,  which  last,  as 
already  stated,  have  lately  been  shown  to  be  the  original  designs 
from  which  all  the  others  are  imitated.  Of  this  series  of  ten  sub- 
jects the  only  complete  set  known  to  exist  is  found  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  but  isolated  specimens  are  preserved  in 
one  or  two  other  collections.  The  artist  E.  S.  has  been  described 
by  the  most  eminent  of  modem  authorities^**  as  "  the  Va:n  Dyck 
of  Engraving,  since  he  was  the  actual  creator  of  the  art  as  prac- 
tised in  modern  times."  He  had  numerous  imitators,  and  not  to 
speak  of  the  wood-blocks  used  for  book  illustration,  the  whole  set  of 
his  designs  for  the  Ars  Moriendi  was  copied  on  copper  by  the  artist 
known  as  the  "  Master  of  St.  Erasmus,"  "  as  well  as  by  others  ot 
lesser  note.  With  regard  to  the  native  country  of  the  "  Master 
E.  S.,"  Dr.  Max  Lehrs  declares  him  to  have  come  from  the 
Upper  Rhine,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  his  work  shows 
traces  of  Flemish  influence.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  his 
period  of  full  artistic  activity  lasted  until  1467,  from  which,  and 
other  considerations,  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  he  pro- 
duced the  Ars  Moriendi  series  about  1450.  The  block-book 
engravings  have  been  enlarged  and  revised  and  in  some  respect 
amended  in  the  drawing,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 

1°  Max  Lehrs'  Die  Spielkarten  des  Meisters  E.  S. ,  p.  8. 

''  Both  the  E.  S.  engravings  and  the  imitations  by  the  Master  of  St.  Erasmus 
have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  in  his  monograph  upon  the 
Oxford  copperplates. 
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Fig.  6. — The  Temptation  to  Impatience. 
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are  nothing  but  imitations.  The  fact  has  a  not  unimportant  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  invention  of  printing.  It  shows  that 
there  has  hitherto  been  a  tendency  to  assign  the  block-book  to 
too  early  a  date,  and  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  xylographic  Ars  Moriendi  has  recently  been  quoted  by 
W.  L.  Schreiber  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  the 
block-books  did  not  precede  but  followed  the  invention  of  print- 
ing with  movable  types.^^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  principal  object  here  is  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  so  purely  ascetical  a  tractate  as  the  "  Art  and 
Craft  to  know  well  to  dye  "  was  not  only  made  accessible  to  all 
in  innumerable  editions  both  typographic  and  xylographic,^^  but 
was  incorporated  with  similar  materials  in  handsome  folio  volumes 
upon  which  the  best  art  of  the  period  had  been  lavished  without 
stint.  What  is  more,  the  works  of  similar  purport,  all  more  or 
less  directly  engaged  in  teaching  the  important  lesson  of  timely 
preparation  for  death,  considerably  outnumber,  as  I  believe,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Donatuses  and  some  other  school 
books,  the  books  devoted  to  any  other  single  subject.  An  age  in 
which  such  literature  found  favor  cannot  possibly  have  been  cor- 
rupt in  the  way  in  which  some  modern  writers  have  depicted  it. 
It  was  no  sudden  fit  of  pious  enthusiasm,  such  as  we  may  perhaps 
conceive  to  have  helped  the  sale  of  Savonarola's  Predica  dell  'arte 
del  ben  morire,  but  a  steady  and  constant  demand  lasting  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Neither  was  there  anything  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  to  flatter  self-complacency,  to  lull 
conscience  to  sleep,  to  suggest  that  good  living  was  little  needed 
because  a  firm  hope  of  salvation  could  be  based  upon  the  last 
arbitrament  of  holy  dying.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  studying  this  vast  literature,  the  most  prejudiced 
anti-papalist  who  reads  these  books  will  have  to  confess  that 
while  the  fires  of  hell  and  the  power  of  evil  spirits  were  dwelt 
upon  in  a  way  that  sometimes  jars  upon  our  more  fastidious  taste, 
the  Christianity  taught  therein  was  of  the  most  solid  and  practical 

1^  Festschrift  zum  funfhundertjdhrigen  Geburtstage  von  Johann  Gutenberg, 
p.  48. 

**  There  are  twelve  known  editions  of  the  block-book  A  rs  Moriendi.  No  other 
block-book  exists  in  more  than  one  or  two  editions. 
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Fig.  7.— The  Dying  Man's  Soul  Received  by  Angels, 
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kind.  It  would  be  easy  to  ofifer  abundant  proof  in  justification  oi 
this  thesis,  but  for  the  present  enough  has  been  said.  I  may 
hope  perhaps  to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  some  future  paper. 

London,  England.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 
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Fig.  I. — Copperplate  engraving  by  "the  Master  E.  S.,"  repre- 
senting the  first  of  the  "  Good  Inspirations  "  of  the  Guardian  Angel. 
From  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  British  Museum.  The  date  of  this 
engraving  is  probably  about  1450.  No  scrolls,  it  will  be  noticed, 
have  been  inserted.  The  reproduction  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original. 

Fig.  2. — A  page  of  the  earliest  block-book,  Ars  Manendi.  The 
design  has  obviously  been  copied  from  the  copperplate  reproduced  in 
Fig.  I.  This  first  edition  cannot  now  be  assigned  safely  to  a  much 
earlier  date  than  1460.  The  unique  copy  of  the  original  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  scroll  of  the  Angel  reads  :  Sta  firmus  in  fide  (Stand 
fast  in  the  faith).  The  scrolls  of  the  fiends  read  :  Frustra  labor amus 
(We  lose  our  pains)  ;  Victi  sumus  (We  are  overcome)  ;  Fugiamus 
(Let  us  fly).     The  reproduction  is  considerably  reduced. 

Fig.  3. — A  page  from  Verard's  Traytte  of  god  lyvyng  and  good 
deying,  printed  in  Paris,  1503.  From  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  This  represents  the  same  good  inspiration  as  that 
depicted  in  Figs,  i  and  2.  But  the  design  has  been  reversed  and  the 
drawing  in  many  respects  modified.  The  scrolls  in  this  case  are  in 
English,  or  rather  in  a  semi-Scottish  jargon  like  the  text  beneath. 
They  read  "  Be  selryr  (sekyr)  in  the  fayth  ;"  '*  We  lawbour  in  wayn  ;" 
"We  ar  owercumyt ;  "  **  Lat  ws  fley."  The  curious  object  like  a 
watch-pocket  over  the  dying  man's  head  is,  I  am  tempted  to  think, 
an  Agnus  Dei.  The  dove  which  appears  in  the  others  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  here  omitted. 

Fig.  4. — The  Second  Temptation  (to  despair)  ;  from  Verard's 
Traytte  (Paris,  1503).  From  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford ;  somewhat  reduced.  The  scrolls  in  the  mouths  of  the  fiends 
read :     Fornicatiis   es  (Thou   hast   lived   unchastely) ;      Perjurus   es 
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(Thou  art  foresworn)  ;  Ecce  peccata  tua  (Behold  thy  sins)  ;    Occidisti 
(Thou  hast  shed  blood)  ;  Avare  vixisti  (Thy  days  are  given  to  avarice). 

Fig.  5. — The  Second  Good  Inspiration;  a  page,  much  reduced, 
from  the  earliest  edition  of  the  French  Art  de  Hen  vivre  et  de  Men 
mourir,  printed  by  P.  Le  Rouge  and  others  for  A.  V6rard,  Paris,  1492. 
Photographed  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Angel  is 
saying :  Nequaquam  desperes  (On  no  account  lose  hope) ;  and  the 
baffled  demon  mutters :  Victoria  mihi  nulla  (I  have  gained  no  advan- 
tage). The  lettering  in  this  last  scroll  seems  to  show  conclusively  that 
a  space  was  left  in  the  block  in  which  movable  types  were  inserted. 
These  have  here  become  a  little  displaced.  The  characters  represented 
are  St.  Peter  (note  the  key,  the  cock,  and  the  large  tonsure),  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  Good  Thief,  and  St.  Paul  stricken  from  his  horse.  The 
ornamental  border  is  singularly  graceful. 

Fig.  6. — The  Third  Temptation  (to  impatience),  from  the  French 
Art  de  bien  vivre,  etc.  Paris,  1492.  Reduced  from  the  original  in 
the  British  Museum.  A  bystander  ( ?  the  dying  man's  wife)  says : 
Ecce  quantum  penam  patitur  (See  what  anguish  he  is  enduring).  The 
demon  on  the  other  hand  exults :  Quam  bene  decepi  eum  (How  thor- 
oughly I  have  fooled  him).  The  head-dress  of  the  male  figure  who  is 
being  assaulted  may  possibly  be  intended  to  show  that  he  is  a  physician. 
The  whole  series  of  woodcuts  affords  proof  of  a  curious  &ct,  which  will 
be  familiar  to  all  students  of  mediaeval  miniatures,  that  no  night  attire 
of  any  kind  was  commonly  worn  in  bed  by  either  sex  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Fig.  7. — The  dying  man's  soul  is  received  by  angels.  This  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  a  slightly  later  edition  of  the  French  Art  de  bien 
vivre,  etc.,  printed  also  for  Verard  in  1493.  The  original  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  photograph  shows  a  few  worm-holes  in  this 
otherwise  excellent  impression.  The  scrolls  below  record  the  cries 
of  the  baffled  demons :  Spes  nobis  nulla  (All  hope  is  lost)  ;  Animam 
amisimus  (A  soul  has  escaped  us) ;  Furore  consumor  (I  am  eaten  up 
with  rage) ;  Confusi  sumus  (We  are  put  to  shame)  ;  Jleu  infante  (s), 
probably  meant  for  (Alas  for  our  disgrace  !) 
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"THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  COUNTRY  CURE." 

WHILE  every  phase  and  aspect  of  royalty,  every  remote 
corner  in  the  home-life  of  contemporary  celebrity,  has 
been  explored,  expatiated  on,  illustrated  and  commented,  to  glut 
the  insatiable  curiosity  of  what  is  called  (save  the  mark !)  the 
reading  public  of  the  twentieth  century ;  while  author,  actor,  miner, 
artisan,  the  prince  in  his  castle,  the  servant  in  her  kitchen,  have 
been  interviewed,  criticised,  paragraphed  with  sickening  iteration 
and  still  more  vulgar  adulation,  there  still  remains  a  certain  number 
of  very  typical  lives,  with  whose  outlines  the  world  is  more  or  less 
unfamiliar. 

The  clever  and  vivid  pen  of  the  author  of  My  New  Curate 
and  of  Luke  Delmege,  has  filled  up  one  of  these  canvasses,  in  his 
portrait  of  the  Irish  priest — as  he  was,  and  as  he  is  to-day ;  and 
none  of  his  readers  can  now  plead  ignorance  of  the  daily  life,  the 
aims  and  objects,  the  surroundings  and  aspirations,  of  that  great 
body  of  men  who  for  centuries  past  may  be  more  truly  said  to 
have  ruled  Ireland  than  ever  did  its  Saxon  conquerors. 

But  the  Irish  priest,  to  an  Irish  family,  is  as  one  of  themselves. 
They  know  all  about  him.  His  college  life,  indeed,  withdrew 
him  for  a  space  from  them,  so  that  he  returns,  like  young  Luke 
Delmege,  full  of  new,  high  aspirations,  of  academic  definitions  and 
philosophic  platitudes ;  but  he  soon  settles  down  to  parish  life, 
and  his  own,  thank  God !  is  as  simple  and  open  as  the  day. 
At  home  in  cottage  and  castle  alike,  his  place  ever  ready  at  lordly 
board  or  by  the  farmer's  chimney  comer,  friend  of  the  poor,  coun- 
sellor of  the  young,  comforter  of  the  aged,  the  soggarth  aroon 
can  scarce  feel  cut  off  from  all  the  most  human  springs  of 
existence. 

But — cross  the  strip  of  channel  to  the  next  Catholic  country, 
fair  France,  and  a  very  different  atmosphere  is  at  once  apparent. 
Who  among  us,  having  sojourned  for  a  time  in  French  France, 
the  France  of  her  own  people,  not  the  Riviera  or  seacoast  peopled 
by  foreigners — who  among  us  has  not  felt  and  learned  (did  he 
care  to  do  so)  the  subtile,  intangible  barrier  which  fences  around 
those  quiet,  black-robed  men,  who  pace  so  tranquilly  up  and  down 
their  churches,  sit  so  patiently  hour  by  hour  within  their  con- 
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fessionals,  respond  so  courteously  to  every  appeal,  yet  all  the  time 
with  a  look  in  their  eyes,  half  questioning,  half  defiant,  as  though 
apologizing  for  their  presence  or  expecting  to  be  entrapped 
unawares  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  so  profoundly  and 
intensely  Catholic  a  country  as  France  has  been,  until  the  third 
Republic  sapped  her  faith — a  country  which  has  merited  the 
appellation  of  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church ;  which  has  been 
the  pioneer  of  religion  and  civilization  alike  beyond  the  seas ; 
whose  sons  have  been  chief  among  missionaries  in  distant  coun- 
tries ;  and  whose  Religious  watered  many  a  land  of  darkness  with 
their  blood  in  martyrdom — should  yet  bear  inner  tokens  of  a 
deep-rooted  hostility  between  her  priests  and  her  people.  They 
have  been  so  pious,  so  blameless,  so  faithful,  these  priests  of 
France,  from  the  old  troupes  of  penniless  emigres  a  century  ago, 
to  whom  the  Catholic  England  owes  so  much,  down  to  our  own 
day ;  and  yet — they  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  people. 

A  certain  clever  and  entertaining  writer  in  French  Catholic 
reviews  and  elsewhere — he  signs  himself  Yves  le  Querdec — has 
given  us,  not  many  years  since,  what  is  probably  a  more  or  less 
fancy  picture  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  a  good  Republican 
country  cure,  which  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  and 
political  difficulties  lying  in  wait  for  many  a  newly  appointed 
village  priest  in  the  France  of  to-day ;  and  his  hero  is  made  to 
demonstrate  to  perfection,  what  so  many  of  the  Church's  enemies 
have  essayed  to  disprove,  how  a  good  parish  priest  can  at  the 
same  time  remain  a  loyal  Republican.  The  picture  is  perhaps 
too  artificial  a  one  to  evoke  keen  sympathy,  though  throwing 
many  a  sidelight  on  the  daily  life  of  those  whom  it  depicts  ;  and 
it  is  probably  written  rather  with  the  object  of  showing  the  young 
priests  of  France  how  to  reconcile  the  ofttimes  conflicting  claims 
of  Church  and  State,  than  to  exhibit  their  difficulties  to  the  out- 
side world. 

But  about  the  time  that  the  Lettres  cTun  Cure  de  Campagne 
were  appearing,  month  by  month,  in  the  pages  of  a  French 
ecclesiastical  review,  and  long  before  My  New  Curate  had 
delighted  the  English-reading  world,  the  present  writer  came  by 
chance,  among  a  number  of  dingy,  half-forgotten  volumes  in  a 
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Swiss  circulating  library,  upon  a  quaint  little  volume  purporting 
to  be  the  autobiography — Dr  rather  the  experiences  of  a  year — of 
a  country  cure. 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  distinction  in  the  literary 
world,  and  had  begun  his  more  adventurous  career  amid  the 
strange  and  stormy  scenes  of  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian's 
brief  reign  in  Mexico.  Oar  travelled  abbe,  with  the  accumulated 
literary  impedimenta  of  some  twenty-five  volumes  of  MSS.,  on 
many  subjects,  and  an  already  varied  experience  as,  "  by  turns 
military  chaplain,  historian,  journalist,  ethnologist,"  etc.,  etc.,  had 
formed  part  of  that  famous  "clerical  cabinet"  which  one  fears  had 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  feeble  ruler  whom  French  bayonets  had  placed  upon 
the  throne ;  and  while  their  unfortunate  chief  expiated  his  own 
weakness  upon  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  (and  on  the  self-same 
spot  where  a  month  before  he  had  made  his  last  stand),  his 
ministers  found  themselves  swept  aside  like  unconsidered  and 
forgotten  trifles  floating  on  the  waves,  amid  the  chaos  of  a  great 
shipwreck. 

Poor  Maximilian !  Incapable  ruler,  abandoned  from  without, 
betrayed  from  within,  yet  ever,  as  a  recent  American  writer  has 
expressed  it,  "  the  well-bred  gentleman,  who,  aware  of  his  failure, 
was  ready  to  stand  by  it  and  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty  of  his 
errors."  Was  ever  more  pathetic  embodiment  of  the  old,  signifi- 
cant maxim,  noblesse  oblige !  "  Before  the  figure  of  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  from  the  time  when  he  took  command  of  his  little 
army,  and  resolved  to  stand  for  better  or  for  worse  by  those  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  fallen  fortunes,  all  true-hearted  men 
must  bow  with  respect.  From  this  time  forth  his  words  and  acts 
were  noble ;  and  in  his  attitude  at  this  supreme  moment,  his  inca- 
pacity as  a  chief  executive,  his  moral  and  intellectual  limitations 
as  a  man,  are  overlooked.  We  forget  that  he  was  no  leader 
when  we  see  how  well  he  could  die." 

The  subject  of  these  pages,  with  others,  returned  "  sadder  but 
wiser  men  "  to  their  native  land ;  he,  at  least,  beginning,  as  he  con- 
fesses, to  feel  the  necessity  for  leading  a  more  priestly  and  less 
worldly  life,  yet  fain  to  accept,  as  "  compensation,"  from  the  Ministre 
del'Interieur,  a  post  as  examiner  of  political  and  religious  pamphlets 
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destined  for  sale  by  colportage — a  government  post  of  some 
responsibility.  This,  however,  he  looked  on  as  a  mere  provisional 
affair,  having  won  the  joint  promise  of  a  Cardinal  and  an  Arch- 
bishop (Mgr.  Darboy)  that  the  first  vacant  Canonry  of  St.  Denys, 
bringing  all  that  learned  leisure  and  religious  seclusion  for  which 
he  longed,  should  be  his.  Somehow,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  each  rare  vacancy,  as  it  occurred,  was  filled 
up — by  Court  favor ;  and  the  priestly  journalist,  who  made  by  his 
pen,  so  he  assures  us,  something  like  10,000  francs  a  year,  re- 
mained a  journalist  and  nothing  more.  Another  hope  was  of  an 
appointment  as  chaplain  to  Isabella  II  of  Spain,  the  Queen  Mother, 
Christine,  being  a  personal  friend  of  his ;  but  "  sovereigns  are  rarely 
the  masters,  even  over  their  own  palaces,"  and  his  Spanish  post 
remained  chateau  en  Espagne!  Later  on,  another  of  his  friends,  a 
Spanish  grandee,  proposed  his  name  as  tutor  to  the  royal  heir, 
afterwards  Alfonso  XII ;  but  a  Frenchman  was  not  permitted  the 
coveted  honor. 

So  he  went  on  writing  his  by-work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," and  awaiting  a  post  where  he  could  be  priest  as  well  as 
writer.  '*A  military  chaplaincy  would  have  pleased  me  well 
enough,"  he  tells  us,  "  and  I  had  already  gone  through  several 
campaigns  in  that  capacity ;  but  if,  under  the  Empire,  the  army 
was  somewhat  like  a  head  without  a  body,  under  the  Republic  it 
had  became  a  body  without  a  head !  Moreover,  it  was  impossible 
to  do  soldiers  any  serious  good  in  the  ever-moving  kaleidoscope 
of  the  present  barrack  system,  .  .  .  and  one  could  not  but 
foresee  that  military  chaplaincies  would  soon  be  suppressed 
altogether." 

He  then  went  to  England  to  see  Lord  Granville,  whom  he 
had  known  formerly,  and  by  the  aid  of  whose  influence  he  hoped 
to  secure  a  permanent  post ;  and,  having  lately  published  a  little 
book  in  English,  called  "  Travels  in  the  Great  Deserts,"  tells  us 
that  he  was  "  feted  and  flattered  in  London  society,  and  presented, 
side  by  side  with  Livingstone  and  du  Chaillu,  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  at  one  of  their  meetings." 
But  Lord  Granville,  while  receiving  him  with  "  that  perfect 
courtesy  of  an  English  gentleman,  whom  Montalembert  ranked 
above  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  universe,"  was  unable  to  place  a 
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Frenchman  and  a  priest ;  so  he  went  southwards  to  the  Riviera, 
and  became  attached  as  EngHsh,  Spanish,  and  Italian  confessor  to 
a  well-known  church  at  Nice. 

Here  he  exercised  his  ministry  among  the  "  strangers  "  of  that 
season,  especially  exerting  himself  on  behalf  of  the  American  sai- 
lors of  the  fleet  anchored  off  Villefranche,  whom  he  prepared  for 
their  Easter  duties;  and  some  two  hundred  of  them  received  their 
Paschal  communion  from  his  hands.  The  grateful  Americans 
would  fain  have  made  him  their  permanent  chaplain,  and  offered 
him  a  present  of  5,000  francs,  both  of  which  offers  he  declined, 
from  some  mistaken  delicacy,  which  left  him  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son the  poorer  by  his  whole  experiences  of  that  winter,  the  good 
cure  who  employed  him  not  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  offer 
him  any  emolument.  During  the  summer  he  went  to  Geneva  to 
ask  employment  from  the  confessor-bishop  of  that  unacknowl- 
edged see ;  Monseigneur  Mermillod  sent  him  to  Vevey,  and  the 
priest  there,  on  to  the  Rhone  Valley ;  amid  which  wanderings  he 
perforce  learned  the  bitter  lesson,  "  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  mis- 
sionary, even  if  burdened  with  two  kilos  weight  of  decorations, 
titles,  brevets,  and  diplomas  from  chancellors  and  learned  Societies, 
to  find  a  position." 

In  despair,  he  went  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  resolved  to  take 
the  habit;  but,  alas,  "one  cannot  make  oneself  into  a  Carthusian 
whenever  one  likes ! "  and  here  also  his  prayer  for  admittance  was 
refused. 

After  two  years  spent  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  pub- 
lish his  now  completed  book;  and  then,  his  thoughts  turning 
once  more  to  a  definitely  ecclesiastical  way  of  life,  and  being  too 
old,  or  at  least  too  weak  in  health  for  foreign  missions,  he  resolved 
to  become,  what  must  have  felt  somewhat  Hke  social  extinction,  a 
humble  parish  priest,  "  un  cure  de  campagne." 

Even  this  obscure  post  seemed  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  at 
length,  after  many  months,  a  diocese  was  found,  whose  bishop  had 
not  too  many  candidates  for  his  incumbencies,  and  the  little  village 
of  Montagnat-le-reconduit  became  his  first  parish.  "  Montagnat- 
the-brought-back,"  as  the  name  runs,  was  a  picturesquely-situ- 
ated but  somewhat  desolate  spot  among  the  Jura  mountains;  and 
its  quaint  name  was  derived,  as  the  newcomer  learned  in  his  first 
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chat  with  one  of  its  inhabitants,  from  an  odd  Httle  incident  in  its 
former  history.  It  seems  that  at  some  earlier  period  the  villagers, 
fancying  the  mountain-side  a  better  site  for  their  village  than  the  hol- 
low where  their  ancestral  homes  nestled  side  by  side,  snugly  enough 
but  "in  a  hole,"  as  they  discontentedly  remarked,  transported 
their  entire  village  bodily  to  the  chosen  spot,  and  having  duly 
installed  themselves  there,  made  the  startling  discovery  that  they 
had  no  water !  In  vain  were  wells  dug  here  and  there ;  the  stony 
rock  refused  to  yield  any  moisture ;  and  the  disconcerted  villagers 
were  forced  to  return  ignominiously  to  their  former  valley. 

Although  such  unpracticality  seems  hardly  credible,  we  recol- 
lect an  instance  within  our  own  experience,  of  a  palatial  building, 
constructed  on  English  Hnes,  by  an  English  architect  in  France, 
where  not  until  the  building  was  completed  and  let,  was  it  dis- 
covered that  the  same  defect  obtained.  A  foundation  of  rock,  an 
imposing  and  loftily-situated  building,  and — no  water  obtainable, 
save  at  such  expenditure  of  mechanical  leverage  as  made  that 
^'desirable  residence"  a  thing  practically  useless.  Apropos  of 
the  removed  village,  our  author  tells  another  story,  too,  of  how, 
in  his  youth,  the  municipality  of  a  certain  commune,  having 
decided  on  the  construction  of  a  new  cemetery,  much  time  and 
money  were  expended  upon  a  great  circle  of  wall  round  the  selected 
space.  The  walls  were  finished,  a  priest  duly  consecrated  the 
ground,  and  a  baker  dying  just  at  the  right  moment,  his  body 
was  to  inaugurate  the  enclosure.  The  grave-digger  set  to  work, 
.  .  .  tried  here,  tried  there,  for  about  two  hours,  but  not  a  sod 
could  he  turn !  The  cemetery  was  one  vast  expanse  of  rock 
.  .  .  .  and  the  baker's  funeral,  with  all  succeeding  ones,  sor- 
rowfully wended  their  way  down  to  the  old  graveyard  of  their 
forefathers. 

So,  one  wet,  dreary  evening  in  Passion  week,  the  very  heart 
of  winter  in  those  mountainous  regions,  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
tagnat-le-reconduit  were  made  aware,  by  the  time-honored  cries  of 
"  hue !  houp ! !  "  with  which  the  peasant  mule-driver  at  once  en- 
courages and  threatens  his  patient  if  plodding  beast,  that  their 
new  cure  was  approaching  his  future  domain.  Enthroned  upon 
a  huge  sack  of  potatoes  within  a  springless  cart,  drawn  by  a 
peculiarly  vicious  and  eccentric  mule,  "  whose  filthy  tail  lashed 
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alternately  his  own  heaving  flanks  and  my  face,"  as  its  victim 
wrote  later,  and  led  by  a  lively,  but  rarely  sober  miller,  who  had 
offered  to  convey  the  somewhat  disheartened  stranger  to  his  des- 
tination, the  weary  traveller,  with  aching  bones  and  stiffened  limbs, 
essayed  in  vain  to  alight  from  his  purgatorial  seat,  and  "bruised 
and  sore  from  head  to  foot,  especially  at  the  parts  equally  distant 
from  both,"  was  fain  to  be  lifted  down  by  the  brawny  arms  of 
some  among  his  parishioners,  and  introduced  into  the  bare  walls 
and  chill  darkness  of  an  empty  house.  Other  carts,  filled  with 
furniture  and  packing  cases,  followed ;  and  "  installing  furniture, 
unpacking  boxes,  putting  up  beds,  by  the  light  of  a  feeble  candle, 
under  snow  and  rain,"  was  found,  though  necessary,  "  an  occupa- 
tion entirely  devoid  of  charm."  A  grumpsy  woman  came  in,  and, 
in  the  tone  of  one  throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog,  growled  out,  "  If 
you  like  to  come  and  sup  with  us,  soup  is  ready !  "  seeming  at  the 
same  time  to  add  mentally  "  I  hope  you  won't !  "  to  which  spoken 
and  unspoken  remarks  the  weary  cure  returned  a  polite  refusal, 
and  sat  down  to  some  bread  and  cheese  with  his  servant,  or 
rather  "  housekeeper,"  as  the  English  phrase  runs.  To  one  ac- 
customed to  the  luxurious  profusion  of  the  tropics,  to  the  grace- 
ful, sunkissed  shores  of  Mediterranean  lands,  or  the  prolific  forests 
beside  the  Pacific,  such  welcome  must  have  seemed  cold  indeed ; 
and  harsh  the  blurred,  snow-driven  outlines  of  his  new  home. 

His  first  experience  among  his  people  seems  to  have  been, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  outsider,  and  almost 
doubly  so.  All  over  France,  from  north  to  south,  in  provinces 
where  they  still  remember  with  pride  their  independent  days,  as 
in  towns  which  cling  to  their  old  traditions,  and  which,  perhaps, 
have  in  the  course  of  events  passed  from  one  nation  to  another  by 
political  systems  of  exchange  and  barter,  every  individual  not 
born  within  sound  of  its  bells  is,  to  its  inhabitants,  a  "  stranger." 
The  officers  in  their  garrisons,  the  officials  in  their  places,  the 
priest  and  doctor  who  minister  to  their  needs,  are  yet,  if  not  one 
of  themselves,  looked  upon  with  coldness,  if  not  with  mistrust. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  according  to  our  author,  the  very  clergy 
themselves  share  the  same  feeling.  "  When  a  French  priest  meets 
a  confrere  whom  he  does  not  know,  he  looks  him  all  over,  to 
begin  with  ;  then  he  considers  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  then — 
he  thaws  gradually  into  cordiality."   We  have  ourselves  remarked 
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and  commented  on  the  strange  veil  of  suspicious  reserve,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  the  French  priest  of  to-day  appears  to  wrap  him- 
self; as  when  wandering  on  country  walks,  or  even  staying  in 
some  small  town  or  country  resort,  one  meets  or  calls  upon 
"  the  priest,"  expectant  of  welcoming  words  to  a  stranger,  and  a 
Catholic,  ready  to  show  himself  "  clerically  "  inclined.  Does  he 
take  one  for  a  government  spy,  or  a  Freemason  ?  you  wonder,  as 
you  bow  adieu  to  the  sphinx-like  soutane. 

Our  new  cure's  first  essay  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
his  parishioners ;  and  he  accordingly  set  out  to  visit  the  more  or 
less  scattered  "  proprietaires  "  or  peasant  landowners  belonging  to 
his  flock ;  until  finding  no  one  ever  at  home  (for  they  were  one 
and  all  at  work  in  the  fields),  he  perforce  put  off  this  duty  and 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  more  personal  point — that  of  food 
supply. 

When  we  remember  that  some  eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  French  priesthood  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  les  petits 
cultivateurs,  or  peasant  proprietors,  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  they  possess  neither  private  fortune  nor  family  expectations. 

They  have  been  educated  a  little  above  the  parental  station  at 
the  nearest  diocesan  seminary,  either  on  the  joint  earnings  of  father 
and  mother,  who  save  and  work  with  proud  diligence  to  produce 
the  450  francs  yearly  which,  with  some  rough  clothing  and  certain 
small  extras,  are  the  usual  fee  at  these  colleges ;  or,  failing  this, 
are  paid  for  out  of  a  diocesan  fund  for  the  supply  of  the  priest- 
hood. With  tastes  somewhat  refined  by  education,  and  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  soutane  of  a  priest  must  not  be  dishonored  either  by 
menial  work  or  by  too  familiar  an  association  with  those  who  by 
birth  are  his  equals,  by  the  easy  camaraderie  of  the  cafe,  or  the 
flippancy  of  sport  or  pastime,  with  every  desire  to  fulfil  his  life- 
work  and  to  exercise  his  ministry  worthily,  the  newly-fledged 
priest  finds  himself  launched  upon  a  lonely  life,  and  one  full  of 
privations. 

The  usual  stipend  of  a  country  cure  is  something  under  a 
1,000  francs,  mostly  about  900,  and  on  this  sum  he  has  to  keep 
house,  support  himself  and  a  servant,  pay  taxes,  improve  his  church, 
give  alms,  and  entertain  an  occasional  visitor.'     Our  author  calcu- 

1  The  French  clergy  have  Napoleon  I  to  thank  for  this  parsimonious  stipend, 
fixed  at  that  sum  by  the  terms  of  the  Concordat. 
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lates  that  600  francs  of  this  must  be  set  aside  for  wood,  wine,  the 
baker,  and  his  servant's  wages,  leaving  only  83  centimes  per  day 
(less  than  two  cents)  to  pay  heavy  taxes,  provide  food  other  than 
bread  for  two  persons,  dress,  lights,  give  alms,  pay  necessary  sub- 
scriptions, and  entertain  guests !  He  adds  that  it  is  said  that  in 
some  parishes  the  inhabitants  make  annual  presents  to  their  cure, 
of  poultry,  eggs,  or  vegetables,  but  that  he  has  never  known  of  such 
cases.  In  some  villages,  however,  a  more  humiliating  proceeding 
is  customary.  The  village  cure  goes  round  from  house  to  house, 
accompanied  by  his  sacristan  and  the  village  mayor,  the  former 
bearing  an  empty  sack,  into  which  each  householder  is  invited  to 
throw  a  handful  of  corn,  or,  in  its  place,  the  price  of  it,  given,  not 
to  the  cure  himself,  but  to  the  mayor  for  him. 

In  the  wine  provinces,  a  donation  of  wine,  or  of  grapes,  is  sup- 
posed to  replace  this  wheat-tithe ;  apropos  of  which  he  relates  an 
amusing,  though  ignoble  anecdote,  as  follows :  In  a  certain  village 
in  Burgundy,  some  of  the  local  proprietaires,  who  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  council,  by  way  of  being  staunch  sup- 
porters of  their  cure  were  accustomed  to  bring  him  each  year 
a  measure  of  wine  of  the  preceding  vintage.  On  one  occasion, 
one  of  these  worthies,  in  a  fit  of  parsimony,  grudging  his  good 
wine,  yet  not  daring  to  refuse  his  usual  gift,  was  struck  with  what 
seemed  to  him  a  bright  idea.  The  seven  chief  men  of  the  village 
were  wont  to  repair  together  to  the  cure's  cellar,  on  a  certain  day, 
each  armed  with  a  measure  or  watering  pot  full  of  wine  from  their 
stores,  and  one  after  another  poured  the  contents  of  his  measure 
into  an  empty  barrel  set  ready  to  receive  the  donation.  The 
individual  in  question,  on  economy  bent,  brought,  instead  of  wine, 
a  measure  filled  with  water,  saying  to  himself  as  he  did  so,  that 
even  should  the  presence  of  water  in  the  wine  be  detected — as 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  case,  in  that  land  where  every  man 
and  boy  is  a  connoisseur  as  to  purity  and  unity  of  grape,  versed 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  first  and  second  shot,  coloring,  quality  and 
age  of  wine,  and  the  rest — none  could  identify  the  actual  culprit. 
When  the  barrel  had  been  duly  replenished,  the  cure  was  called, 
and  invited  to  taste  his  present.  The  tap  was  turned — the  seven 
standing  round — but  lo!  a  stream  of  clear  water  ran  out !  The 
whole  seven  had  acted  on  the  same  idea,  each  trusting  to  remain 
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undiscovered.  The  priest,  though  doubtless  mortified,  rose  to  the 
occasion.  "  Well,  well,  my  friends,"  he  remarked,  "  so  you  see 
that  no  wine  flows  from  this  barrel !  Do  you  see,  it  is  a  little  joke 
that  I  am  playing  on  you.  At  the  marriage  of  Cana,  our  Lord 
changed  water  into  wine ;  I  have  changed  your  wine  into  water — 
to  amuse  you  !  However,  since  you  do  not  appreciate  the  joke, 
let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  from  another  barrel  to  console  us ! " 

Knowing  that  his  slender  income,  even  supplemented,  as  it  was 
in  his  case,  by  a  certain  amount  of  private  fortune,  would  prove 
insufficient  for  the  claims  made  upon  it,  our  cure  bethought  him- 
self of  the  various  means  by  which  his  brother  priests  here  and 
there  were  able  to  supplement  their  salaries.  He  would  raise 
vegetables,  and  keep  fowls. 

"  Planting  potatoes  and  sowing  carrots  and  cabbage  seem  easy 
tasks,"  he  tells  us,  "  but  what  was  less  easy,  for  me  at  all  events, 
was  digging  and  preparing  the  ground  beforehand.  Being  more 
at  home  with  the  pen  than  with  the  spade,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour  my  hands  were  covered  with  blisters.  I  found,  too,  that  my 
elegant  Parisian  boots  became  speedily  reduced  to  tatters  by  the 
stones  and  rocky  paths  on  which  I  had  to  tread ;  so  for  my  gard- 
ening operations  I  took  to  wearing  sabots,  that  is,  wooden-soled 
country  boots.  Never  having  worn  such  things  before,  I  slipped 
about  in  the  most  agonizing  manner,  risking  every  moment  the 
spraining  of  my  ankles  or  the  breaking  of  my  neck.  'You  should 
put  nails  in  your  boots,  M.  le  Cure,'  remarked  a  peasant  to  me ; 
and  I  did  so,  only  to  find  that  my  propensity  for  slipping  was 
exchanged  for  a  still  worse  habit  of  falling  backwards  unawares. 
Having  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  myself  about  ten  times  a  day, 
I  had  to  give  up  the  use  of  sabots,  except  on  rare  occasions. 

"  My  agricultural  efforts  not  meeting  with  success,  I  turned  to 
rabbit-breeding ;  with  the  more  zest  that  as,  in  the  remote  village 
where  my  lot  had  been  cast,  meat  was  only  procurable  once  a  week 
(the  postman  brought  it  on  Saturdays  !),  and  that  my  unfortunately 
deHcate  stomach  could  not  stand  a  continual  diet  of  fat  bacon,  upon 
which  the  rest  of  the  villagers  lived  and  throve,  I  began  to  look 
hopefully  forward  to  the  prospect  of  an  occasional  rabbit.  Accord- 
ingly I  procured  some  pairs,  provided  them  with  suitable  food 
(the  '  thyme  and   sweet  herbs '  which  La  Fontaine   assures    us 
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these  animals  relish  most),  and  awaited  the  result.  Very  soon,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  I  beheld  several  litters  of  young  ones ;  but 
— La  Fontaine  had  failed  to  inform  me  that,  besides  herbs,  these 
interesting  quadrupeds  are  fond  of  eating — one  another!  My 
young  ones  took  to  disappearing  mysteriously,  one  after  another, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  had  elapsed,  that  I  discovered  that 
the  bucks  devour  their  own  young  ones.  Eventually,  and  before 
this  fact  in  natural  history  had  dawned  upon  me,  I  was  left  with 
my  original  pairs,  which  in  despair,  I  ate  too ! 

"  Hearing  of  my  disappointment,  a  brother  priest  sent  me 
some  pigeons  to  replace  the  rabbits.  They  bred  also,  but  the  rats 
ate  all  their  young.  The  same  kind  friend  then  sent  me  a  hand- 
some white  cock  and  hen,  who  ate  my  corn  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  but  gave  me  nothing  in  return ;  while  a  brood  of 
young  chickens,  with  their  foster-mother,  which  I  bought  as  a 
further  experiment,  ate,  chirped,  ran  about,  amused  me  much  in 
watching  them  and  in  studying  their  ways,  but  destroyed  my  gar- 
den so  thoroughly  that  I  was  obliged  to  shut  them  up,  after 
which  the  cost  of  their  food  made  the  few  fresh  eggs  I  obtained 
from  them  represent  an  almost  fabulous  sum.  Alas  !  I  had  never 
dreamed  in  coming  to  Montagnat  that  it  was  so  difficult,  in  the 
country,  to  live  on  the  products  of  the  country ! 

"  But  more  experience  awaited  me !  The  bit  of  ground 
attached  to  the  presbytery  boasted  some  ten  or  twelve  walnut 
trees,  which  were,  like  vineyards,  supposed  to  be  a  source  of 
income  to  its  inhabitant,  especially  in  the  '  good  years '  when  they 
bore  well ;  by  no  means  always  the  case.  The  first  autumn  of 
my  experiences,  however,  was  a  splendid  one  for  the  fruit ;  and  I 
appealed  to  one  of  my  parishioners  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it.  '  You  must  make  nut  oil,'  he  replied  (the  huile  de  noix, 
which  in  some  parts  of  France  is  used  instead  of,  and  even  pre- 
ferred to,  the  olive  oil  of  the  South). 

"  '  I  cannot  bear  it,  it  turns  my  stomach,'  I  replied. 

"  '  Then  sell  the  nuts.' 

"  As  before  selling  a  bear-skin  you  must  kill  your  bear,  so 
before  selling  the  nuts  they  have  to  be  gathered.  Some  neigh- 
bors beat  the  trees  and  gathered  the  fruit  for  me,  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  six  francs — teaching  me  that  in  the  country  one 
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pays  dearer  than  in  town  for  a  slight  service  (in  my  next  parish, 
indeed,  one  of  my  neighbors  asked  five  francs  for  cutting  down 
about  two  francs'  worth  of  wood !) ;  and,  this  done,  I  found  that  I 
had  about  fifty  measures  of  walnuts  to  sell.  A  peasant  at  once 
offered  me  two  francs  a  measure  for  them,  and  before  accepting  I 
went  off  to  consult  my  former  adviser.  He  answered  me  that  I 
ought  to  get  at  least  three,  so  I  put  on  a  most  knowing  air  and 
returned  to  the  would-be  purchaser. 

"  '  I  want  three  francs  a  measure.' 

" '  No,  that's  too  dear ! ' 

" '  Never  mind,  then,  I  will  keep  them.' 

"  He  was  offering  me  a  very  fair  price  for  them,  if  I  had  but 
known,  for  the  nuts  were  still  unshelled.  No  second  offer  came, 
and  my  nuts  began  to  rot.  My  kind  adviser  then  informed  me 
that  I  must  shell  them,  stir  them  about  constantly,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun.  In  the  sun  !  The  sun  of  the  Jura,  in  winter  ! !  A 
rarity  which  one  would  pay  to  get  a  sight  of,  like  a  curiosity  at  a 
fair  1  Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  when  one  has  one's  Mass  to 
say,  prayers  and  catechisms  to  give,  the  daily  oflRce  to  recite,  ser- 
mons and  studies  to  prepare,  visits  and  sick-calls  to  make,  one 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  stand  over  fifty  measures  of 
walnuts,  stirring,  airing,  diying,  repacking,  every  day !  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  I  would  have  given  them  all  for  half  of  what 
had  been  offered  me.  I  had  two  friends  staying  with  me  at  the 
time,  and  we  agreed  that,  the  sun  failing  to  appear,  we  must  dry 
them  in  the  bread-oven ;  so  we  set  to  work !  Heating  a  bread- 
oven,  when  one  has  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  as  was  our 
case,  is  by  no  means  so  simple  an  operation  as  it  might  seem. 
We  burned  about  ten  faggots  of  wood  in  our  effort  to  heat  the  oven, 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  burned  the  house  down ;  and  we  were  going 
on  with  the  performance,  when  someone  charitably  told  us  that  it 
was  hot  enough.  And  so  it  was !  Our  first  batch  of  nuts  was 
speedily  reduced  to  charcoal.  ...  I  gave  up  in  despair,  and 
finally  my  servant  continued  to  sell  what  was  left  of  the  good  ones 
at  thirty  sous  the  measure,  while  the  greater  part,  burnt,  rotten, 
or  spoilt,  served  to  heat  my  stove  for  some  days  afterwards." 

So  much  for  the  would-be  economies  of  every-day  life.  Fail- 
ing in  these,  he  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon  the  dearly  bought 
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vegetables  of  his  neighbors,  the  too  frequent  fat  bacon  or  tasteless 
cabbage  soup,  and  to  study  with  half  critical,  half  indulgent  sad- 
ness the  little  world  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

His  own  daily  life  resolved  itself  into  the  following  routine : 
"  In  winter  as  in  summer  I  rose  at  about  half-past  four,  to  be  in 
the  church  at  five  o'clock.  My  morning  prayers  and  meditation, 
preparation  for  Mass,  saying  of  Mass,  thanksgiving  and  perhaps 
some  confessions,  brought  me  to  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
Then  I  took  a  cup  of  chocolate — most  of  my  confreres  took 
soup — and  then  catechizings,  preparation  of  sermons,  studies,  and 
the  breviary  offices,  occupied  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Towards 
midday  I  took  my  lunch,  called  dinner  by  those  who  begin  with 
soup,  usually  consisting  of  a  dish  of  meat  (when  one  has  any !), 
a  vegetable,  a  bit  of  cheese  and  some  fruit,  fresh  or  dry  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Then  visits  to  the  church,  to  the  sick,  some 
spiritual  reading,  a  glance  at  the  newspaper  or  some  useful  book, 
and  then  breviary  again.  After  the  evening  meal,  consisting  of 
soup,  some  remains  of  the  midday  meal,  and  the  invariable  cheese 
or  fruit,  a  prayer  in  the  church  and  some  more  reading  finishes  the 
evening.  On  Sundays  and  feasts,  one  passes  almost  the  whole 
day  in  the  church ;  and  a  little  gardening,  or  a  visit  or  two  may 
occasionally  diversify  the  monotony  of  the  day." 

The  description  of  life  in  a  country  presbytery  here  given,  would 
probably  serve  for  that  of  many  and  many  a  parish  priest  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  Even  in  towns  there  can 
be  but  little  social  intercourse,  for  it  is  severely  discouraged  by 
those  in  authority,  and  the  bishops  warn  their  young  seminarists 
against  paying  visits  or  forming  acquaintances ;  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  as  English-speaking  readers  would  scarcely  credit 
the  malevolent  watchfulness  which  awaits  their  entry  into  clerical 
life,  quick  to  imagine  evil  and  to  cry  scandal.  Any  innocent 
hobby,  too,  or  intellectual  pursuit,  can  rarely  be  indulged  in,  from 
the  poverty  which  renders  new  books,  scientific  instruments,  or 
other  costly  materials,  impossible  luxuries.  "  A  little  music  or 
archaeology,"  our  author  tells  us,  "  may  perhaps  be  indulged  in," 
or  should  there  be  some  amiable  parishioners  with  a  taste  for 
chess,  billiards,  or  other  games,  some  pleasant  hours  of  recrea- 
tion may  be   passed  thus ;    but  for  the  most  part  his  mournful 
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conclusion  is,  that  "  the  cure  de  campagne  is  a  mixture  of  mis- 
sionary and  cenobite,  without  the  enthusiasms  of  the  former,  or 
the  supernatural  joys  of  the  latter.  His  monotonous  life  has  but 
one  refuge — the  Altar  and  his  prayers." 

None  save  they  who  live  and  move  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  village  life  can  know  or  even  guess  at  its  prevailing  character- 
istics. In  France,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  country,  Paris 
represents  the  nation  in  all  its  civilization,  its  refinement,  its  art,  its 
intellect.  To  her,  even  more  than  to  the  English  capital,  are 
drawn  those  who  ambition  a  hearing,  a  place  in  the  world's  life. 
The  other  towns  are  huge  gatherings,  centres  if  you  will,  of  trade, 
of  commerce,  of  industry ;  Paris  alone  is  the  heart  and  the  brain ; 
while  village  life,  in  old  times  a  peaceful,  if  uncultured  human 
wilderness,  has  now  become  a  series  of  small  centres  for  half 
educated  and  wholly  irreligious  intrigue,  each  one  ruled  by  its 
mayor  and  its  schoolmaster,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  village 
priest.  The  villages  may  or  may  not  be  divided  into  several 
categories,  but  their  principal  divisions  are  the  peasant  mayor,  the 
middle-class  mayor,  and  the  gentleman  mayor.  The  peasant 
mayor  is  usually  a  man  eaten  up  with  vanity  over  his  position, 
who  wastes  a  large  amount  of  his  time  in  strutting  about,  giving 
and  taking  drinks,  and  proclaiming  his  own  importance.  "  One 
day,"  instances  our  author, "  the  mayor  of  Molain  came  to  buy  some 
beans  from  one  of  my  parishioners,  a  grocer.  '  Do  you  know,' 
uttered  this  worthy,  as  the  beans  were  being  weighed  out  before 
him ;  *  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  have  the  honor  of  speaking  ?' 

" '  No,  Monsieur.' 

"  *  Well,  you  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  the  Mayor  of 
Molain  ! '  "  (an  adjacent  village). 

This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  occurrence  within  our  own  expe- 
rience. A  certain  English  family,  who  had  for  some  time  rented 
a  property  belonging  to  a  middle-class  proprietor  in  the  country, 
and  had  quite  innocently  left  at  the  end  of  their  lease  without  prof- 
fering the  expected  "  tip  "  to  the  "  garde  champetre  "  of  the  locality, 
received  from  the  individual  in  question  a  letter  which  ran  some- 
what after  this  fashion : 

Monsieur  le  Garde  ChampStre  [in  the  largest  copper-plate  hand- 
writing] has  not  heard  from  le  sieur  Palbot  [expression  meaning  less 
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than  Monsieur]  since  his  departure,  although  Monsieur  le  Garde 
Champetre  has  watched  and  looked  after  his  grounds  from  time 
to  time,  and  Monsieur  le  Garde  Champetre  is  not  accustomed  to  such 
neglect,  etc.,  etc. 

a  production  of  inflated  vanity  and  studied  insolence,  which  was 
handed  to  the  nearest  magistrate  by  its  recipient. 

But  to  return  to  our  country  cure. 

"When  the  peasant  mayor  is  irreligious  and  bad — and  no 
others  are  chosen  nowadays,  under  the  present  Republic — he  is 
simply  a  cankerworm  or  centre  of  corruption  to  the  whole  village, 
and,  of  course,  the  open  enemy  of  its  cure.  The  middle-class  or 
bourgeois  mayor  is  much  the  same  in  this  respect,  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  domineering  over  everything  and  every- 
body. The  gentleman  mayor  is  often  an  absentee,  or  else  absorbed 
in  hunting  and  other  amusements,  leaving  his  adjoint  to  administer 
the  commune  in  his  stead.  When  really  in  earnest,  however,  they 
surpass  all  the  rest  by  their  intelligent  and  devoted  supervision 
of  the  villages  under  their  sway ;  for  in  this  as  in  all  else, '  bon 
chien  chasse  de  race.'  " 

One  of  the  crosses  of  the  village  cure  of  the  present  day  is  the 
fromagerie,  or  fruiterie,  as  it  is  called  in  village  parlance  ;  a  some- 
what curious  arrangement,  common  to  all  cheese-making  districts 
in  France  and  Switzerland.  Each  village,  or  group  of  villages, 
possesses  a  building  arranged  for  cheese-making  and  for  the  re- 
ception of  large  quantities  of  milk,  called  the  fruiterie.  The 
villagers,  almost  without  exception,  who  possess  one  or  more 
cows,  enter  into  a  )-early  agreement  with  their  fruiterie  to  sup- 
ply a  specified  number  of  quarts  of  milk  per  day  to  it,  and  each 
family  in  rotation  takes  the  entire  milk-supply  for  one  day,  and 
makes  it  into  butter  or  cheese  on  the  spot.  A  man  in  charge, 
called  \.\iQ  fromager,  keeps  the  place  clean  and  in  order,  arranges 
for  the  sale  and  expedition  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  generally 
manages  everything.  He  is  quite  a  personage  among  the  vil- 
lagers, who  use  \hQ\r  fromagerie  as  a  kind  of  club,  meeting  there 
of  an  evening  to  play  cards,  smoke,  talk,  and  discuss  politics  of  a 
more  or  less  liberal  tinge,  anti-religious  as  are  all  resorts  and 
haunts  of  officialism  in  the  France  of  to-day.  Needless  to  say, 
the  village  cure  is  anything  but  a  persona  grata  among  these  rural 
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critics ;  while  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  strangers  and  house- 
keepers in  general  find  the  existence  of  these  milk  depots  the 
cause  of  no  small  inconvenience  at  times,  an  extra  quart  of  milk 
being  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  if  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia ;  for  the 
numerous  cow-keepers  have  bound  themselves  to  supply  no  milk 
to  private  families,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  rights  in  the 
fruiterie. 

The  village  schoolmaster,  again,  is  almost  invariably  the 
enemy,  open  or  unavowed,  of  the  cure;  and  acts  as  secretary  and 
adviser,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  M.  le  Maire,  whose  ignor- 
ance or  inefficiency  is  often  thus  supplied  for  by  a  thoroughgoing 
representative  of  republicanism  and  of  infidelity. 

"  Before  becoming  a  cure,"  writes  our  author,  "  I  held  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  village  schoolmasters,  based,  it  must  be  confessed, 
upon  my  absolute  want  of  knowledge ;  but  when  I  came  to  know 
them,  I  found  them  uncivil,  badly  brought  up,  uninstructed  to  the 
last  extent,  and  surprisingly  narrow-minded.  During  the  year 
which  I  spent  at  Montagnat-le-reconduit,  three  schoolmasters  in 
succession  filled  that  post.  The  first  was  a  drunkard,  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  wandering  from  house  to  house  getting  drinks 
everywhere ;  the  second  was  deaf  and  commonplace ;  the  third, 
revoltingly  rude  in  his  behavior ;  his  inspector  assured  me  that  he 
was  mad." 

As  to  religion,  our  author  asserts  that  any  honest  and 
respectable  schoolmaster  who  dared  show  himself  openly  to  be  a 
Christian  would  get  into  disgrace  with  his  superiors,  a  fact  cor- 
roborated by  our  own  experience  in  the  village  guarded  by 
Monsieur  le  Garde  Champetre  already  referred  to,  where  the 
postmaster's  wife  assured  us  that  her  husband,  though  religious 
at  heart,  would  lose  his  place  at  once  did  he  venture  to  show  him- 
self in  any  place  of  worship.  Whether  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  so  or  not,  the  people  believe  it  to  be  thus,  and 
their  habitual  attitude  may  be  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  village  to  which  we  refer,  out  of  a  population  of  some  four- 
teen hundred,  only  two  (we  believe)  among  the  men  of  the  place 
performed  their  Easter  duties. 

Oflficialism  is  the  bane  of  the  France  of  to-day.  "  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  have  to  confess,"  writes  our  cure,  "  but  I  fear  we  (the 
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clergy)  have  become,  without  knowing  it,  religious  functionaries 
instead  of  apostles.  We  have  become,  since  the  Republic,  a 
nation  of  tremblers.  The  President  trembles  for  his  ministry,  the 
ministry  tremble  for  their  portfolios,  senators  and  deputies  tremble 
before  their  electors,  the  householder  for  his  property,  the  clerk 
for  his  place,  the  taxpayer  for  his  pocket,  the  poor  for  his  bread," 

Does  this  definition  throw  any  light  on  the  attitude  of  France 
— Catholic  France — during  the  recent  evictions  of  religious  ? 

But  to  return  to  "  our  village."  A  certain  French  writer  has 
said  that  "  he  did  not  like  England  because  there  were  too  many 
English  there,"  and  our  cure  quotes  this  saying  in  support  of  his 
discovery  that  there  were  "  so  many  peasants "  in  the  country ! 
True,  he  was  familiar  with  the  type  of  laboring  class  as  seen  in 
"  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  England,  Ireland,  Spain, 
and  America,"  but  this  very  extensive  experience  soon  convinced 
him  that  "  the  peasant,  as  he  exists  in  France,  morally  and  physi- 
cally, is  nowhere  of  the  same  type."  He  proceeds  to  show  that 
"  in  both  hemispheres  the  Anglo-Saxon  peasant  is  a  man  like  any 
other  man,  only  a  man  who  lives  in  the  country  and  works  the 
ground  instead  of  living  in  a  town  and  pursuing  some  other  avoca- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  his  outward  appearance  to  distinguish 
him  from  any  town  workman.  Naturally,  he  does  not  wear 
gloves  while  he  is  digging,  but  his  manners  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  his  town  brethren.  The  peasants  belonging  to  the  Latin 
races,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  gaiety 
and  less  energy  over  their  work ;  less  cleanliness  in  their  gar- 
ments, but  more  coquetry,  or  in  other  words,  more  regard  for 
appearances,  than  have  the  Saxon  races.  His  good  qualities  are 
attractive,  and  his  very  failings  are  not  so  gross  as  are  those  of 
other  countrymen.  But  on  coming  for  the  first  time  in  contact 
with  our  own  peasantry,  I  found  myself  as  it  were  in  an  unknown 
land." 

The  result  of  his  observations  in  this  unknown  land  is  any- 
thing but  flattering  to  the  agricultural  population  of  France,  and 
did  the  verdict  fall  from  any  other  pen  than  that  of  a  Frenchman, 
we  might  deem  it  somewhat  harsh ;  coming,  as  it  does,  from  an 
experienced  observer  of  human  nature  in  many  lands,  we  can  but 
accept  its  justice  and  lament  its  truth. 
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"The  peasant  of  the  Jura,"  he  says,  "and,  indeed,  of  all 
modem  France,  is  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  and  above 
all,  eaten  up  with  pride."  This  latter  quaUfication,  in  truth,  seems 
at  first  sight  scarcely  applicable  to  the  heavy,  stolid,  semi-brutish 
nature  of  the  petit  adtivateur  of  the  centre  of  France,  and,  indeed, 
"  I  asked  myself  where  pride  could  find  a  place  to  instal  itself  in 
such  beings."  However,  our  cure  maintains  that  "  obstinacy, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  peasant,  is  but  pride  in 
disguise,  showing  itself  in  an  over-confidence  in  his  own  worth 
and  a  profound  mistrust  of  the  powers  of  others." 

The  passionate  love  of  the  peasant  for  "  his  field,"  his  "  little 
bit  of  land,"  as  the  Irishman  would  call  it,  is  well  known  and 
even  excusable,  taking  its  rise,  as  it  does,  in  the  sense  of  hardships 
suffered  eind  toil  expended  over  their  acquisition.  It  would  be 
almost  admirable,  did  it  not  bring  with  it  a  sordid  avarice  and  still 
more  painful  callousness  of  nature,  which  shows  itself  too  often 
in  their  domestic  relations. 

Thus,  "  when  illness  falls  on  one  member  of  the  family,  less 
haste  is  made  to  seek  medical  aid  than  would  be  the  case  were  a 
cow  or  pig  in  question ;  the  rest  of  the  family  groan,  not  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  one,  but  over  his  enforced  illness.  They 
lament,  audibly,  the  time  he  is  losing,  or  which  they  are  losing  in 
ministering  to  him,  the  money  he  ceases  to  earn,  or  that  which 
they  are  forced  to  spend  on  food  or  medicine ;  and  if  he  be  gravely 
sick,  he  will  do  well,  they  tell  one  another,  to  depart  this  life  with- 
out delay !  "  while,  in  the  village  from  which  our  author  gathered 
these  dreary  experiences,  the  village  mayor  habitually  permitted 
burial  of  the  dead  before  the  twenty-four  hours'  delay  prescribed 
by  French  law ;  so  impatient  were  the  mourners  (?)  to  put  away 
the  poor  clay  which  cumbered  the  ground. 

One  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  wonder  that  among  a  population 
so  little  removed  in  nobility  of  sentiment  from  the  brutes  which 
share  their  roof-shelter,  slight  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  promise.  Yet  it  shocks  one  to  hear  how  "  all  classes  of 
society  profess  for  their  own  solemn  words'the  profoundest  disdain 
or  at  least  disregard."  To  promise  and  break  their  word,  is  the  com- 
monest thing  possible  among  them  ;  while  they  habitually  praise  to 
their  face  those  whom  they  backbite  in  private ;  and  gossips,  tittle- 
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tattle  and  scandal  are  rife  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other. 
They  are  eloquent  in  complaint,  if  in  naught  else ;  and  grumble 
at  the  dry  weather,  grumble  at  the  rain,  grumble  at  the  harvests, 
grumble  at  their  neighbors ;  in  fact,  as  the  Breton  proverb  has  it, 
"  When  it  rains  every  day  it  is  too  much ;  when  it  rains  every 
other  day  it  is  not  enough !  " 

But  now  we  must  leave  our  country  cure  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock  ;  a  pathetic,  patient,  heroic  figure,  as  his  interpreter  has 
shown  him  to  be. 

"  Sometimes  grave,  sometimes  gay,  he  is  in  harmony  with 
none  of  those  about  him,  noble  or  peasant ;  yet  alone,  and  bitterly 
alone  as  his  life  must  ever  be,  it  is  rare  to  find  aught  save  serenity 
and  patient  content  upon  his  rugged  features." 

The  children  of  his  parish,  instead  of  running  to  him  as  to  a 
father,  are  too  often  threatened  with  him  as  an  object  of  terror ; 
while  their  parents  look  on  him  with  scarcely  veiled  aversion,  and 
receive  him  under  their  roof  grudgingly  and  with  restraint.  His 
very  words  are  listened  to  with  suspicion,  and  his  most  innocent 
actions  commented  on  with  "  the  fierce  malevolence  "  of  village 
gossip.  In  fine,  "  he  knows  neither  how  he  lives  nor  how  he  dies ; 
— and  how  define  that  life,  so  laborious,  so  obscure,  so  devoted, 
so  despised,  passed  in  doing  good,  and  in  receiving — what  ?  Evil 
from  some,  indifference  from  others,  gratitude  from  none." 

If  indeed  these  things  be  so,  one  may  well  ask,  in  view  of  the 
present  religious  and  political  situation  in  France,  "  If  these  things 
are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  " 

T.  L.  L.  Teeling. 
Brootnfield,  Weston-super-mare , 
England. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND  INSPIRATION. 

The  Views  of  Critics. 

WHILST  there  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  last  article,  some 
reason  for  admitting  in  general  the  principles  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  scholars  who  undertake  to 
examine  the  authentic  record  of  the  Scriptures  are  often  guided 
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by  mere  conjecture.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  comes  to 
assigning  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  to  a  certain  age  or  period. 
The  critic  is  apt  to  form  his  estimate  of  the  date  when  a  book  was 
written  upon  the  style  of  its  language,  upon  certain  expressions 
which  indicate  usages  belonging  to  a  particular  time  and  class  of 
people,  and  upon  similar  evidences,  called  internal,  because  they 
are  found  in  the  book  itself  How  very  cautious  we  must  be  in 
accepting  the  statements  of  literary  critics  in  such  matters  of 
ancient  writings,  is  shown  by  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
which  exists  among  themselves  on  all  such  subjects.  The  Oxford 
editors  of  the  Mosaic  books  of  the  Bible  quote  the  example  of  the 
Brahmanical  literature  of  India,  as  a  striking  instance  of  this 
divergence  of  opinion.  The  most  famous  book,  probably,  of  all 
the  Hindu  literature  is  the  great  law  code  of  Manu.  Sir  William 
Jones,  at  the  outset  of  modern  Sanskrit  study,  believed  himself 
able  to  fix  its  date  about  the  year  1280  B.  C.  Sir  Monier  Williams 
assigns  it  to  about  500  B.  C.  Professor  Cowell  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
place  it  possibly  after  the  Christian  era ;  whilst  Professor  Biihler 
thinks  that  it  certainly  existed  before  200  after  Christ.  Dr.  Bur- 
nell  ventures  to  advance  some  hundred  years  more  and  places  it 
about  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  and  the  Recently  deceased 
Max  Miiller  was  convinced  that  the  book  showed  internal  marks  of 
belonging  to  a  much  later  date.  We  have  then  here  a  consider- 
able difference  of  view  among  experts  qualified  by  their  special 
studies  to  assign  the  date  to  a  document  easily  accessible  to  them, 
and  which  they  considered  of  great  importance.  After  their  study 
with  a  view  of  fixing  the  year  of  its  composition  they  arrive  at  a 
difference  of  opinion  which  involves,  not  a  few  decades  or  a  cen- 
tury, but  over  1700  years. 

We  must  therefore,  whilst  not  repudiating  the  main  principles 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  as 
proved  all  the  statements,  however  definitely  made,  by  those  who 
undertake,  upon  internal  evidence,  to  judge  of  the  precise  age  of 
the  Sacred  Books. 

But  the  reader  will  be  moved  to  ask:  Is  all  this  criticism, 
though  perhaps  legitimate  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  com- 
patible with  the  divine  origin  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible  ?  For 
infallible  it  must  surely  be,  this  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  since  it 
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comes  from  God,  and  is  intended  to  correct  the  obscurity  of  our 
intellect  and  the  corrupt  tendency  of  our  will.  How,  otherwise, 
could  it  be  a  safe  guide  to  truth  ?  We  must  get  the  true  answer 
to  this  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infallibility  must  be 
the  essential  mark  of  all  authoritative  divine  teaching,  whether  it 
come  to  us  orally  or  in  writing.  If  God  gives  us  instructions  to 
attain  our  happiness,  and  makes  the  attainment  of  that  happiness 
dependent  on  our  carrying  out  His  instructions,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  He  Himself  will  point  out  to  those  whom  He 
deputes  to  give  us  this  instruction,  exactly  what  it  is  to  be,  and 
furthermore  that  He  will  make  this  teaching  clear  enough  not  to 
mislead  us.  Accordingly,  we  must  assume  that  God,  in  ordaining 
that  the  deposit  of  truth  should  be  committed  to  writing,  so  acted 
upon  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  writers  whom  He  had  selected 
for  the  task,  as  first,  to  point  out  to  tJiem  the  subject-matter  which 
they  were  to  make  known  to  men ;  secondly,  to  move  them  to 
take  it  down  in  actual  writing,  and  thirdly,  to  guard  their  intellect 
and  will  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevejit  them  from  error  in  stating 
the  truth  which  God  desired  to  communicate.  From  this  three- 
fold requisite,  which  covers  the  Catholic  idea  of  inspiration,  it 
follows  that  the  instructions  given  by  God  to  man,  as  contained 
in  the  Bible,  must  be  absolutely  true  and  infallible,  not  only  as 
they  proceeded  from  Him,  but  also  as  they  reached  the  writers, 
so  that  these  committed  to  writing  what  was  and  is  absolutely 
true,  that  is  to  say  not  substantially  affected  or  vitiated  by  any 
personal  views  or  weaknesses  of  the  writers. 

The  Channel  of  Truth. 

Does  the  Bible,  in  our  possession,  bear  this  aspect  of  infallible 
truth  and  the  clear  expression  debarring  all  misunderstanding  ? 
If  we  are  quite  honest  with  our  judgment,  we  will  say  :  No,  there 
are  certainly  obscurities  and  seemingly  errors  in  the  translations. 
And  these  are  the  only  available  Bibles  to  guide  us.  How,  then, 
can  the  Scripture  be  to  us  the  safe  medium  of  communicating 
truth  ?     Let  us  see. 

In  the  transmission  of  infallible  truth  (written,  or  oral)  from 
God  to  man,  we  distinguish  three  unequal  elements : 

I.  God,  or  immutable  truth,  which  is  the  source  whence  the 
truth  comes  to  us. 
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2.  The  writer  or  teacher  who  is  the  instrument  through  which 
the  immutable  truth  is  to  reach  us.  This  instrument,  being  human, 
is  subject  to  a  variety  of  impressions,  and  differs  in  the  modes  of 
speech  according  to  age,  temperament,  language,  nationality. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  truth  is  addressed,  who  actually 
belong  to  various  classes  of  intelligence  and  disposition  affecting 
their  power  to  understand  the  divine  message.  The  absolute 
truth  coming  from  an  unerring  source,  God,  is  accordingly  brought 
to  us  throtigh  different  channels,  and  thus  assumes  the  form  and 
tone  (or  color)  peculiar  to  the  medium  or  channel  through  which 
it  reaches  us.  This  form  does  not  lessen  its  quantity  or  value ;  it 
only  gives  shape  to  the  matter. 

We  might,  for  a  surer  understanding  of  the  point  in  question, 
compare  the  Divine  Mind  containing  all  truth,  to  a  cauldron  con- 
taining pure  gold.  Imagine  that  from  this  cauldron  lead  forth 
numerous  tubes  of  various  length  and  thickness,  some  of  metal, 
others  crystal,  others  earthen.  The  fair  yellow  mass,  passing 
through  these  varioui  tubes,  assumes  different  shapes  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  tubes.  But  this  variety  of  forms  leaves  the 
gold  quite  pure,  unadulterated  and  unstained  as  it  came  from  the 
cauldron.  At  last  the  golden  fluid  passes  from  the  tubes  into  all 
kinds  of  smaller  vessels,  round  or  square,  broad  at  the  lip  or  nar- 
row in  the  head,  whole  or  partly  broken,  clean,  or  dusty,  or  stained 
inside  with  earthly  substances  of  every  kind  and  color.  These 
vessels  represent  ourselves,  that  is,  the  persons  to  whom  the  divine 
truth  is  communicated  through  the  clean  channels  of  the  inspired 
writers.  The  small  vessels  which  ultimately  receive  the  truth  are 
often  soiled  within,  and  as  the  gold  of  God's  teaching  flows  into 
men's  minds  and  hearts,  it  assumes,  not  only  the  shape  (narrow,  or 
wide)  of  their  souls,  but  it  is  also  tarnished  by  the  peculiar  color- 
ing and  prejudice,  or  darkened  by  the  dust  and  mire  that  are 
within  these  souls.  The  clean  of  heart  understand  the  divine 
truth  rightly,  just  as  clean  vessels  receive  the  gold  and  keep  it 
pure,  whatever  their  shape.  But  those  whose  hearts  and  minds  are 
stained  or  shattered  by  sin,  like  broken  vessels,  will  impart  to  the 
truth,  as  they  view  it,  the  taint  of  their  own  interior ;  and  some  let 
it  run  out  altogether  through  the  open  cracks  of  their  sin-broken 
hearts.     For  these  souls  there  remains  a  crucible  which  purifies 
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the  gold  by  a  process  of  correction.  That  correction  comes  from 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  constituted  to  guard  the  sacred  de- 
posit of  truth  (written,  or  unwritten),  so  that  it  may  reach  all  gen- 
erations unadulterated  as  it  came  from  the  mind  of  God. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  in  its  true  aspect  the  Bible  always 
remains  an  infallible  text-book  of  truth.  If  we  fail  to  understand 
this  text-book,  it  is  due  to  our  own  accidental  limitations.  We 
need  some  teacher  to  explain  the  text-book. 

The  Inspired  Text-Book  and  the  Teacher. 

I  have  said  that  the  inspired  truth,  as  it  reached  man  through 
the  written  records  of  the  Bible,  came  in  contact  with  human  im- 
perfection, and  lost  in  outward  semblance  some  of  its  original 
splendor  and  beauty.  Like  the  gold  mingling  its  pure  metal 
with  the  less  noble  matter  contained  in  the  vessels  into  which  it 
is  poured,  so  the  divine  truth  lost  part  of  its  excellence  to  the 
outward  human  sense.  But  as  the  impure  alloy  cannot  vitiate  or 
destroy  the  genuine  metal,  but  only  darkens  its  appearance  and 
hardens  the  plastic  quality  by  which  it  may  be  moulded  into  the 
desired  form,  so  the  eternal  truth  contained  in  Sacred  Scripture  is 
never  lost,  but  only  obscured.  And  lest  this  defect  should  per- 
manently vitiate  the  truth,  and  frustrate  God's  very  design  of 
teaching  us,  He  Himself  provided  a  tribunal  of  Higher  Criticism, 
as  we  shall  directly  see,  which  was  to  guard  the  Sacred  Text,  and 
rectify  any  important  error  which  might  creep  into  it  through  the 
fault  of  copyists,  translators,  or  erring  interpreters,  though  this 
tribunal  was  not  to  exclude  our  reverent  study  of  Holy  Writ. 

It  is  generally  seen,  therefore,  how  what  we  call  errors  are 
in  reality  defects  of  form,  which  may  exist  in  the  Sacred  Text 
without  annihilating  the  substance  of  truth.  And  since  these  do 
not  destroy,  but  only  obscure  the  text,  just  as  dust  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  other  substances  do  not  destroy  but  only  discolor  the 
true  gold,  we  may  hold  it  as  perfectly  true  that  the  Bible  contains 
the  infallible  words  of  God.  It  does  not  contain  principles  of  error, 
but  simply  faidts  of  form,  which  may  be  corrected  without  affect- 
ing the  substantial  truth. 

Thus  the  Bible  has  come  down  to  us  and  lies  before  us — the 
infallible  truth  of  God,  but  darkened  in  various  ways  to  our  human 
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sense,  and  requiring  clearing  up  and  interpretation  by  a  legitimate 
Judge  that  rises  above  criticism  ;  that  judge  is,  as  the  text  of  the 
Bible  itself  clearly  states,  a  Church.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Aaron 
and  the  Jewish  high-priest  whose  office  it  was  to  answer  all  doubts 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  and  written  law,  and  this 
high-priest  received  his  light  infallibly  from  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  of  his  divinely  imposed  dignity  on  the  chair  of  Moses.^ 

So  it  is  to-day  in  the  Christian  Church  in  which  the  Pontiff 
receives  the  divine  light  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  seat  of  the  High 
Priest  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  this  divinely  enlightened  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  gives  authority  to  the  writings  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  vouches  for  their  integrity  and  proper  under- 
standing. 

The  Student  His  Own  Teacher. 

What  testimony  superior  to  such  authority  can  we  have  ?  I 
ask.  An  answer  to  this  question  was  given  by  the  representatives 
of  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  they 
established  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  According  to  this 
principle  the  Bible  was  to  be  its  own  interpreter,  the  exponent  of 
the  eternal  and  unchanging  truth  which  it  contains. 

That  principle  has  now  been  tested  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. What  are  the  results  ?  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  religious 
sects  holding  not  only  divergent  but  contradictory  doctrines,  each 

1  God  through  the  Prophet  Malachy  (ck.  2)  upbraids  the  priests  for  neglecting  the 
law,  and  threatens  to  make  them  contemptible  and  base  before  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  He  lays  down  \k\\%  principle  for  the  faithful,  that  they  shall  seek  the  law  at 
the  mouth  of  the  priest  whose  lips  shall  keep  knowledge  (2  :  7). 

In  the  Chronicles,  II  Bk.  1 7,  King  Josaphat  is  described  as  sending  out  princes 
and  levites  and  priests  among  the  people  whom  they  were  to  teach,  "  having  with 
them  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Jahwe." 

In  Deuteronomy  77,  the  question  of  how  to  settle  ^*  hard  and  doubtful  matters^' 
of  the  Law  in  the  interpretation  of  which  the  "judges  within  thy  gates  do  vary,'"  is 
answered. 

"  Arise  and  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  Jahwe  shall  choose  ;  and  thou  shalt 
come  to  the  priest  of  the  LevUical  race,  and  to  the  Judge  that  shall  be  at  the  time  [irre- 
spective of  personal  merit],  and  thou  shalt  ask  them,  and  they  shall  show  the  truth 
of  the  judgment,  and  thou  shalt  do  .  .  .  what  they  shall  teach  thee  according 
to  this  law,'"  etc. 

Christ  sanctions  this  at  His  own  time.  "All  things  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to 
you  observe  and  do."  He  speaks  of  the  priests — giving  the  reason  "because  they 
have  sitten  in  the  chair  of  Moses. ' ' 
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being  claimed  to  be  divine  teaching  absolutely  and  directly  de- 
rived from  the  Bible.  I  appeal  to  the  now  universally  admitted 
fact  (to  which  both  Higher  and  Lower  Biblical  Criticism  bear  wit- 
ness), that  the  Bible  is  not  a  clear  exponent  of  its  own  doctrine ; 
and  whilst  it  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  many  devout  Prot- 
estants, a  book  that  elevates  their  pious  sentiment  and  soothes 
their  religious  feelings,  large  numbers  are  forced  to  doubt  not 
only  its  inspiration,  but  also  its  fundamental  doctrines — such  as 
Baptism,  the  Real  Presence,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  critical  school  of  modem  Protestantism 
has  largely  ceased  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  it 
will  not  even  accept  it  as  a  standard  of  morals,  because  it  leads 
the  untutored  mind  to  different  and  opposing  doctrines,  all  of 
which  are  claimed  as  essential  for  salvation.  What  is  there  left 
to  the  sincere  and  intelligent  inquirer  except  to  return  to  the 
authorized  teacher,  the  Church  which  God  clearly  instituted  for 
that  purpose,  as  He  did  the  ancient  synagogue  for  the  Old  Law  ? 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash,  an  able  writer  and  teacher  of  New  Tes- 
tament interpretation  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  in  a  recent  volume*  admits  the  vagaries  of  the  past  in 
search  of  Scripture  interpretation.  He  would  like  to  meet  the 
difficulty  on  historical  grounds ;  but  he  is  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  seeks  another  way  out  of  the  embarrassment. 
"  The  Reformation,"  he  writes, "  exalted  the  Bible  above  Tradition" 
(p.  183).  "The  doctrine  of  j ustification  through  faith  was  pro- 
claimed with  one  breath,  and  in  the  next  the  sovereignty  and 
clearness  of  Holy  Scripture."  "  But  Protestantism,"  he  tells  us, 
"  was  inconsistent "  (p.  72).  "  The  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  infal- 
libility was  thrown  overboard.  But  the  cognate  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
tural infallibility  was  retained  and  even  exaggerated."  And  then 
Professor  Nash  goes  on  in  detail  to  show  how  criticism  of  the 
Bible  has  gradually  tended  to  work  out  its  meaning  through  the 
centuries  up  to  to-day.  The  Bible  is  becoming  clear,  he  tells  us, 
under  the  conscientious  labors  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  pur- 
suits of  which  he  holds  to  be  a  Christian  duty.  By  means  of  that 
criticism,  historical  in  the  main,  he  hopes  that  we  may  ultimately 

''■  The  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 
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arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  grand  text-book. of  truth. 
"  It  is  possible,"  so  he  concludes  his  volume,  "  that  the  (present) 
social  movement  (towards  higher  popular  criticism)  may  bring  us 
into  a  common  mood  with  the  Bible,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
study  it  with  instinctive  sympathy."  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
shared  by  other  recent  eminent  Bible  scholars,  such  as  Professor 
Cheyne,  and  we  cannot  but  reverence  their  spirit  of  hopeful  and 
devout  inquiry. 

But,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  fair  sense,  what  has  been  the  object 
of  God's  revelation  through  the  supposed  channel  of  the  written 
word,  if  after  20CX)  years  of  its  existence  we  have  still  only  hope 
of  understanding  it  at  some  later  date,  since  it  has  been  impossible 
up  to  this  day  to  decipher  and  comprehend  its  true  sense  ? 

We  can  understand  the  development  of  doctrine  in  a  gradual 
process  of  adaptation  to  a  new  life.  But  is  it  consistent  with  divine 
wisdom  to  have  ordained  that  a  book  should  be  written,  complete, 
and  of  which  no  iota  is  to  be  altered,  and  that  this  book,  accord- 
ing to  the  Protestant  theory,  is  to  be  a  sole  rule  of  perpetual  faith 
through  all  the  ages — is  it  consistent  with  divine  wisdom,  I  ask, 
to  give  man  such  a  book,  and  then  to  admit  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly understand  it  until  the  Higher  Criticism  should  reveal  its 
meaning,  while  all  the  time,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers, it  has  been  the  sole  standard  by  which  his  eternal  doom 
is  to  be  settled  ?  It  might  be  as  well  to  have  faith  in  a  stone 
statue  as  to  have  faith  in  an  unintelligible  book ;  nay  better,  because 
the  book  in  this  hypothesis  is  not  only  not  clear,  but  has  actually 
led  men  into  opposite  paths  of  morals. 

The  Old  Teacher — The  Church. 

If  individual  judgment  fails  in  recognizing  the  precise  books 
and  parts  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  are  inspired,  and  if  individual 
judgment  fails  in  the  interpretation  of  what  these  books  contain, 
may  not  the  Church,  you  will  ask,  whom  we  claim  as  legitimate 
interpreter,  fail  likewise  ?  No.  Because  the  Scriptures  themselves 
direct  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  living  Church  as  final  authority 
whenever  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  written  law.  And  we  accept 
this  direction  for  the  same  reason  that  we  accept  the  direction  of 
our  constitution  and  law-codes  when  they  refer  us  to  a  living  tri- 
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bunal,  a  court  with  its  supreme  judge,  whence  comes  the  final 
declaration  of  the  true  sense  of  the  statutes  by  which  we  are 
governed.  And  if  God  established  a  spiritual  tribunal  for  the 
elucidation  of  eternal  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  recognition  of  civil 
right,  then  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  vested  in  an  organism  like 
the  Church  or  its  head,  than  in  each  of  a  million  individuals  who 
make  their  interpretation  suit  their  natural  bias,  and  who  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  contradict  one  another  on  the  most  vital  points  of  doc- 
trine and  even  morals. 

Is  This  a  Contradiction? 

And  here  I  must  meet  a  new  objection.  You  admit  that  we 
cannot  consistently  accept  private  interpretation  of  the  divine  laws 
and  doctrines,  because  such  interpretation  makes  them  by  that 
\€ry  act  cease  to  be  divine  authority,  since  the  whole  force  of  a 
law  lies  in  its  interpretation.  Now  we  must  admit  that  when  appeal 
is  made  to  the  Church  as  a  higher  tribunal  which  is  to  pronounce 
upon  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Bible,  this  appeal  rests 
again  upon  the  words  of  the  Bible.  To  put  it  in  other  form,  I 
appeal  first  to  the  Church,  in  order  to  prove  th^  authenticity  of 
the  Bible,  and  then  I  appeal  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  order  to 
prove  the  authority  of  the  Church.  This  appears  to  be  what 
logicians  call  "  a  vicious  circle." 

But  mark  that  there  is  here  no  vicious  circle.  I  appeal  to 
the  Bible,  because  it  witnesses  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
not  as  an  inspired  book,  but  as  a  purely  historical  document,  which 
is  readily  accessible,  enjoys  the  credit  of  literary  merit  and  of  his- 
torical veracity,  and  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  historians  admit  that  there 
lived  in  Palestine,  1900  years  ago,  a  wonderful  teacher,  a  Jew,  by 
the  name  of  Christ.  His  doctrines  were,  shortly  after  His  death, 
embodied  in  certain  books,  simply  written  by  different  men  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  These  books  (the  Gospels,  Letters)  agree  in  their 
doctrinal  character ;  they  taught  the  highest  morality ;  they  made 
no  attempt  at  flattering  human  vanity ;  they  gained  quickly  a  large 
body  of  sympathetic  followers,  who  were  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  divine  source  of  these  doctrines  and  laws  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  die  for  the  maintenance  of  them. 

Now  in  this  history  of  the  New  Testament,  which — whatever 
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men  may  say  of  its  divine  character — is  admitted  to  be  substantially 
true  as  history,  which  exists  in  many  dupHcate  originals  proved  to 
be  genuine  and  authentic,  there  are  very  plain  statements  to  the 
effect  that  Christ  meant  to  found  a  permanent  institution  which 
would  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  impart  His  lessons  and  pre- 
cepts. This  teaching  college,  which  would  perpetuate  His  doctrine 
and  laws,  He  calls  a  Church  which  was  to  teach.  To  His  first 
disciples  He  says:  ''Go ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations''  (Matt. 
28  :  19) — "  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you  "  (Matt.  28  :  20).  In  order  that  there  might  be 
consistency  and  a  fixed  continuity  of  this  teaching  process  He 
informs  them  that  He  intends  to  found  an  institute,  a  university, 
or  universal  Church,  for  which  He  designates  one  of  the  disciples 
as  head.  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church."  (Matt.  16  : 
18.)  This  institute  is  to  have  authority  of  adoption  and  exclu- 
sion. "  If  he  neglects  to  hear  him,  tell  it  to  the  Church."  (Matt. 
18:17.)  To  it  and  its  first  appointed  head  He  promises  a  special 
and  enduring  strength  of  divine  presence.  "  Thou  art  Peter  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  (Matt.  16:  18.)  "Lo!  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt.  28  :  20.)  "  I 
will  give  you  another  Comforter  (the  Holy  Ghost),  that  He  may 
abide  with  you  forever."  (John  14:  16.)  That  this  university 
and  its  chief  ofifice  were  to  continue,  appears  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  promise  of  Christ's  abiding  with  it  for  ever ;  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  successors  are  mentioned.  Paul  ordains  Titus  and 
Timothy,  and  bids  th«m  ordain  others.  (Tit.  I  :  5  ;  II  Tim.  i  : 
6;  I  :  14.)  Indeed,  St  Paul,  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ  in 
later  days,  plainly  says  that  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  trans- 
mitted, and  that  the  bishops  (overseers)  are  to  interpret  (feed  the 
Church  of  God).  (Acts  20 :  28.)  And  what  else  do  the  words : 
"  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  Me  "  (Luke  10 :  16)  mean,  but  that  the  faithful  are  to 
accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  apart  from  a  written 
word  ? 

Dr.  Wisner  Bacon,   Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
Yale  Divinity  School,  in  a  lately  published  book,^  following  the 

3  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.      New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
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modern  critics  of  the  Reformed  School,  pronounces  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  pseudonymous.  CathoHcs  hold  it  to  be  a 
genuine  Apostolic  utterance,  written  down  by  one  of  the  Petrine 
disciples,  just  as  Tertius  wrote  under  the  dictation  of  St.  Paul. 
In  any  case  it  is  admitted  even  by  rationalist  writers  to  be  an 
historic  document  reflecting  the  teaching  of  Christian  Schools 
within  a  hundred  years  after  Christ.  Now  in  this  Epistle  (II  Pet. 
I  :  20)  St.  Peter  is  made  to  warn  the  faithful  against  private  inter- 
pretation, bidding  them  follow  the  Church's  teaching :  "  No  utter- 
ance of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation  ;"  and  speaking 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  further  says :  "  In  them 
there  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scrip- 
tures, unto  their  own  destruction."     (II  Peter  3  :  16.) 

We  have  then  the  historical  statement  that  Christ  wished  to 
have  authority  vested  in  a  tribunal  the  province  of  which  was  to 
determine  the  inspired  character  of,  and  to  interpret,  the  Written 
Law.  This  is  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Bible,  as  a  Text-Book  in 
the  School  of  Truth  which  Christ  founded  and  where  He  placed  St. 
Peter  and  his  apostolic  successors  as  permanent  teachers  to  use 
the  Bible  as  their  authentic  manual,  and  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  its  just  interpretation. 

Fra  Arminio. 


UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS. 
LXIV. 

I  HAVE  often  studied  that  curious  aspect  of  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness in  flowers  of  which  I  have  made  mention  before.     Here, 
and  here  alone,  is  the  lie  given  direct  to  the  poet : 

For  Nature  is  one  with  rapine. 

Whatever  be  said  of  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect,  of  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  they  subsist  by  plunder  and  violence,  here  is 
the  great  exception.  A  little  water  and  a  little  air,  and  behold  ! 
they  perform  their  part  in  the  universe  of  things  ;  and  not  an  un- 
important part,  if  beauty  and  fragrance  are  essential  ends  in  that 
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great  evolution  that  works  upwards  from  the  clod  to  the  star. 
And  not  only  are  they  unaggressive,  but  they  are  infinitely  forbear- 
ing and  long-suffering.  Sky  and  earth  and  air  combine  against 
them  ;  and  they  suffer  all  meekly.  The  angry  and  wanton  winds 
toss  them  to  and  fro ;  the  fierce  whips  of  the  rain  lash  them,  till 
they  droop  their  meek  heads,  and  weep  like  chidden  children  ;  the 
teeming  earth  sends  up  its  little  parasites,  that  heedless  of  beauty 
nestle  beneath  the  loveliest  leaf  or  stamen,  and  consume  its  vital- 
ity. There  is  no  defence  and  no  protest.  It  is  as  if  an  acid  were 
flung  on  a  panel  by  Angelico  ;  or  a  Murillo  exposed  to  sun  and 
rain. 

But  no  angry  remonstrance  arises  from  Man  or  Nature.  The 
great  mother  is  so  prolific  of  her  beauties,  that  no  one  heeds  the 
prodigality  and  waste. 

LXV. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  carnivorous  plants  beneath  the 
tropics ;  and  upas-leaves  of  death  beneath  which  the  tiny  animal 
creation,  so  destructive  of  flowers  in  temperate  climates,  suffer 
retributive  justice  from  their  victims.  But  then,  everything  is  made 
fierce  by  that  terrible  tropical  sun  ;  and  the  meekest  things  forego 
their  natural  inclinations  beneath  his  maddening  influences.  It  is 
also  true,  I  am  told  by  experts,  that  the  most  gentle-seeming 
flowers  exhale  a  poisonous,  miasmatic  breath,  so  that  their  sisters 
droop  beneath  their  aromatic,  but  treacherous  breathing.  But  these 
are  exceptions,  proving  that  the  fairest  things  may  be  the  most 
deadly ;  and  that,  as  we  so  often  read  in  the  histories  of  men, 
death  may  lurk  in  the  vintage  of  the  Apennines,  sparkling  through 
Venetian  crystal.  But  I  only  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  that  is 
that  flowers  are  the  fairest  and  gentlest  things  the  Hand  of  God 
hath  fashioned  from  His  elements  of  Nature ;  and  one  would 
almost  hope  they  had  souls  to  be  reborn  forever  in  the  sunlit 
valleys  of  Paradise. 

LXVI. 

One  thing  also  I  never  realized  before, — and  that  was  the  ter- 
rific beauty  and  loveliness  of  fire.  Dealing  with  it  in  ordinary 
life,  it  is,  I  suppose,  too  much  of  a  slave  to  us  to  command  our 
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admiration.  It  is  only  when  it  starts  up  and  assumes  the  master- 
ship, that  we  recognize  its  majestic,  if  destructive  power.  It  is  as 
if  a  company  of  galley-slaves  broke  their  bounds,  and  carried 
ruin  and  terror  all  along  before  them ;  then  fell  down  lifeless  un- 
der the  ruin  they  had  made.  But  it  is  a  mighty  element — all  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  latent,  yet  operative  every^vhere 
— nay,  it  is  the  great  central  energy  which  everywhere  works 
through  space.  That  blue  jet  of  flame  in  my  grate  is  lighted  by 
the  sun ;  and  it  is  diluted  but  real  sun-force  that  lights  this  paper 
which  I  am  just  now  darkening.  The  same  mysterious  power 
has  bleached  the  linen  in  my  sleeve,  and  browned  the  cuticle  of 
my  hand.  It  has  cooked  that  meat  before  me,  and  enamelled  the 
plate  on  which  it  lies.  It  built  the  temples  of  the  gods  in 
Persia,  for  itself  was  the  deity  worshipped  ;  and  in  the  Irish  val- 
leys it  raised  these  dolmens  and  cromlechs  that  have  withstood 
the  storms  of  three  thousand  years, 

LXVII. 

But  if  you  would  like  to  trace  this  mighty  element,  not  on 
the  earth,  where  its  footsteps  are  so  deeply  impressed ;  but  even 
in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  through  even  immaterial  things, 
such  as  human  thought  and  the  soul  of  man,  up  through  the  tor- 
tuous paths  of  philosophy,  and  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal, 
read  that  wonderful  treatise  of  Bishop  Berkeley's,  which  he 
quaintly  calls  Siris.  Here  he  takes  you  from  the  exudations  of 
the  pine-tree  to  their  latent  energies ;  from  these  to  their  source, 
the  Sun ;  thence  to  Light  and  Fire,  real  and  symbolical ;  thence 
to  first  principles  of  Being,  to  first  objects  of  worship;  thence  to 
Chaldaean  religious  and  Persian  fire-temples ;  or  through  Plato- 
nism  to  the  Hebrew  Prophecies  and  Psalms,  where  fire  has  always 
figured  largely  as  symbol,  as  vesture,  as  metaphor  ;  thence,  again, 
through  Pagan  adumbrations  of  the  Trinity  up  to  the  great  cen- 
tral mystery  of  Creation,  until  in  the  highest  altitudes  of  thought, 
he  suddenly  remembers  its  origin,  and  goes  back  to  the  homely 
virtues  of  tar-water. 

LXVIII. 

Is  there  a  more  pathetic  scene  in  literary  biography  than  that 
which  took  place  between  Berkeley  and  Malebranche  in  the  cell 
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of  the  Oratorian  in  Paris  ?  The  fine  old  priest,  with  his  wonderful 
ideas  about  God,  bending  over  the  pipkin  on  the  fire  that  held  the 
decoction  that  was  to  cure  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  from 
which  he  was  suffering ;  and  the  grave  English  philosopher,  with 
his  new  idealism  occupying  every  cranny  and  nook  of  his  brain ! 
Malebranche  could  not  accept  such  visionary  notions  as  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  Being;  and  argued,  reasoned, 
expostulated,  whilst  he  stirred  the  medicine  in  the  pipkin.  His 
Gallic  impetuosity  was  too  much  for  him.  Inflamed  lungs  will 
not  stand  much  pressure  even  from  philosophy.  The  phlegmatic 
Englishman  hied  him  homeward  to  his  country;  the  Oratorian 
was  dead  in  a  few  days,  martyred  by  his  devotion  to  what  he 
deemed  truth. 

LXIX. 

Talking  of  this  beneficent,  and  symbolical,  and  dread  ele- 
ment, I  came  across  a  curious  expression  a  few  days  ago.  On 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  certain  autobiographies  of  famous  per- 
sons, I  saw  that  one  of  them  gave,  under  the  head  of  "  Recrea- 
tions," the  following : 

"Variation  of  occupation,  playing  with  fire  I'  etc.  How  did 
he  amuse  himself  playing  with  fire  ?  Did  he  swallow  live-hot 
coals,  like  a  stage-conjuror,  or  put  a  lighted  candle  in  his  mouth, 
as  we  all  did  when  we  were  boys,  or  was  he  an  amateur  pyro- 
technist, amusing  himself  in  his  back-garden  on  winter  nights,  and 
deUghting  all  the  small  boys  in  his  neighborhood  ?  I  suspect 
there  was  a  little  affectation  in  this  *'  playing  with  fire,"  as  indeed 
there  is  in  most  autobiographies.  I  remember  how  affected  I  used 
be  by  Carlyle's  letters  to  his  wife,  until  I  found  she  accused  him 
of  writing  all  these  affectionate  epistles  with  a  view  to  their  future 
publication,  and  for  the  edification  of  posterity.  But  I  came 
across  one  little  note,  which  was  thoroughly  naive  and  genuine ; 
and  another  which  was  pathetic.  The  former  was  written  by  a 
lady-authoress ;  and  a  very  distinguished  one.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Recreations,"  she  mentions  three  things :  Reading,  writing, 
and — talking !  God  bless  her !  There's  ,no  nonsense  there ! 
No  "archaeological  explorations,"  "  Alpine  climbing,"  "  deciphering 
Assyrian  inscriptions ;  "  but  "  talking,"  a  plain,  honest  avowal  of 
a  harmless  amusement. 
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LXX. 

I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be  one  of  the  circle  around  the 
tea-table  of  that  lady,  some  winter  night,  when  the  wind  was 
threatening  the  final  cataclysm  on  all  things  outside,  and  the 
merry  blazes  were  dancing  up  the  chimney — you  know  the  rest ! 
The  ghost  of  Dickens  rises  up  before  me,  with  a  raised  forefinger. 
"  I  have  said  all  that  a  thousand  times  better  than  you."  God 
bless  you,  Charles  !  So  you  have ;  and  made  us  all  your  debtors 
forever !  But  let  us  suppose  a  Dickens'  picture,  and  that  good 
lady  presiding ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  she  has  done  the  honors, 
and  is  now  free — to  talk.  I  can  imagine  myself  listening  in  the 
shade  of  a  great  lamp,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  Grand  piano — 
listening,  listening,  whilst  the  stream  of  calm,  graceful  eloquence 
rolled  smoothly  from  that  lady's  lips.  And,  if  I  am  to  judge  by 
her  written  language,  it  is  no  idle  gossip  either ;  but  gentle,  liberal 
views  on  things  and  places  and  persons,  that  are  very  interesting ; 
of  strange  scenes  she  has  visited  abroad,  of  distinguished  persons 
she  has  met,  of  rare  intellectual  tournaments  between  the  giants 
of  intellect  of  our  own  day ;  and  not  a  word  to  wound  charity. 
For,  where  Intellect  rules,  Charity  is  always  inviolate. 

LXXI. 

The  pathos  in  these-  brief  autobiographies  came  in  thus : 
^^Recreations :  In  former  days,  golfing  and  tennis,  cycling  and 
swimming." — Alas !  my  poor  friend,  going  down  the  slope  of  life, 
thou  must  now  take  things  gently.  Thou  hast  no  longer  the 
elasticity  of  spirit,  nor  the  suppleness  of  limb,  nor  that  elan,  which 
helped  thee  in  youth  to  despise  consequences  and  rush  at  the 
immediate.  That  twinge  in  thy  shoulder  reminds  thee  that  ten- 
nis-bats and  golf-mallets  cannot  now  be  swung  with  impunity ; 
and  a  fall  from  a  cycle,  in  former  days  to  be  laughed  at  as  a 
trifle,  might  mean  something  serious  now.  In  fact,  friend,  thou 
hast  passed  under  the  ferule  of  that  dread  schoolmaster,  experi- 
ence ;  and  his  lessons  there  is  no  despising  nor  ignoring.  Thou 
hast  the  heart  of  a  boy,  for  I  perceive  there  is  a  note  of  admiration, 
the  admiration  of  regret,  beneath  that  phrase  iti  former  days  ;  but 
thou  hast  the  mind  of  a  man,  tutored  and  experienced  by  many  a 
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rough  accident  in  the  uphill  struggle  of  life ;  and  thou  art  con- 
quered !  The  splendid  disdain  of  youth  has  vanished ;  thou  hast 
learned  to  respect  destiny ;  and  thou  hast  become  cautious,  and 
let  us  hope  modest  withal. 

LXXIL 

But  is  all  this  regrettable  ?  Certainly  not.  The  best  part  of 
life  is  unquestionably  its  decline,  just  as  the  mellow  autumn  is  the 
fruit-bearer  and  peace  harbinger  of  the  year.  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment envy  these  young  athletes  who  sweep  past  my  window  here, 
flash  across  my  vision  for  a  moment  and  are  gone.  I  feel  glad  of 
their  courage,  their  splendid  animal  spirits,  the  exhilaration  of 
youth  and  exercise,  their  enjoyment  of  the  living  present.  But  I 
do  not  envy  them.  I  never  go  into  a  school-room  without  half 
wishing,  like  John  Bright,  to  shed  a  tear  over  these  young  lives, 
with  all  the  dread  problems  of  life  before  them.  Hence,  too,  I 
think  we  should  pour  into  these  young  lives  all  the  wine  and  oil 
of  gladness  we  may,  consistently  with  the  discipline  that  will  fit 
them  for  the  future  struggle.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  child  weep- 
ing. I  almost  feel,  like  Cardinal  Manning,  that  "  every  tear  shed 
by  a  child  is  a  blood-stain  on  the  earth."  Yes  !  give  them  all  the 
enjoyment  they  can  hold.  The  struggle  is  before  them.  The 
ascending  slope  of  life  is  a  Via  Dolorosa,  a  mounting  of  Calvary 
heights,  if  not  an  actual  crucifixion.  Want,  despair,  sin,  sickness, 
disappointment,  are  waiting  in  the  hidden  caverns  to  leap  out  and 
waylay  them.  And  many,  how  many  ?  will  fall  by  the  wayside, 
and  find  in  the  arms  of  merciful  death,  the  final  relief  from  the 
struggle  and  burden  of  life. 

LXXIII. 

Hence,  undoubtedly,  the  evening  of  life  is  best.  We  have  toil- 
fully  mounted  the  hillside ;  the  setting  sun  is  behind  us,  and  soon 
we,  too,  shall  go  down  into  the  great  sea  to  awake  again,  we  hope, 
in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow.  Many  of  our  comrades  have 
fallen  by  the  way ;  we  regret  them,  we  think  gently  and  compas- 
sionately of  them,  but  we  cannot  help  just  a  little  self-complacency 
in  the  reflection  that  we  have  emerged  victorious  on  the  summit 
of  life,  whilst  so  many  have  fainted  by  the  way.     We  have  real- 
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ized  at  least,  too,  that  the  worries  of  life  are  mere  incidents — the 
inevitable  concomitants  of  an  imperfect  state  of  being;  and  we 
now  make  no  more  of  them  than  of  the  wind-buffettings  and  the 
rain-drenchings  that  brought  the  color  to  our  cheeks  and  sent  the 
warm  blood  leaping  through  every  capillary  and  nerve  of  our 
system.  Yes !  youth  is  the  preparation  for  age ;  age  is  the 
fruition  of  youth.  How  well  that  kindly  optimist,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, knew  it : 

Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made ; 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand, 

Who  saith,   "  A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half:  trust  God  : 

See  all ;  nor  be  afraid !  ' ' 

LXXIV. 

And  then,  behind  all  and  crowning  all,  there  remains  the 
Earth-Cure — the  great  solemn  enfolding  in  the  arms  of  Mother 
Nature  of  her  weary  and  worn  children.  From  her  breast  they 
sprang,  little  jets  of  organic  life,  and  mounted  higher  and  higher 
in  the  sun  and  light,  making  sweet  sprays  of  pearls  as  the  sun- 
shine caught  them  and  played  with  their  crystal  splendors ;  or, 
alas  !  perhaps,  muddy  and  discolored  from  a  too  great  mixture  of 
clay.  But,  clear  or  turbid,  they  have  touched  their  altitudes, 
and  now  break  lower  down  and  lower,  until  they  are  caught  to 
the  breast  of  Mother  Nature  again,  and  lost  in  her  frail  embrace. 
And  she  is  merciful,  and  knows  nothing  of  her  weak  or  wayward 
children.  She  folds  them  up  with  all  their  perverseness,  and 
gently  covers  them  all  over,  and  is  silent,  till  they  pass  into  the 
charity  of  oblivion.  But,  meanwhile,  she  puts  forth  her  tender 
grass  and  wild  flowers  above  the  most  erring  as  well  as  the  most 
faithful  of  her  children ;  and  allows  her  willows  to  weep  down- 
ward, and  her  ubiquitous  ivy  to  drape  their  headstones,  as  if  even 
these  were  too  loud-tongued  for  her  wishes ;  and,  as  if  in  answer 
to  the  poor  querulous  desire  of  mortals  to  be  remembered,  she 
allows  Time  to  pass  his  iron  finger  across  their  names,  and 
whispers,  "  Be  forgotten,  be  forgiven,  and  rest!  " 
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LXXV. 

But  here  Mother  Church  breaks  with  Mother  Nature,  and 
emphatically  demands  some  perpetuation  of  memory.  She  will 
not  silence  the  pitiful  pleadings  from  the  tomb.  All  is  not  over. 
And  all  is  not  at  rest  as  yet.  The  weary  brain  is  stilled ;  no  more 
troublous  and  restless  thoughts  flash  across  it.  The  limbs  are  at 
rest.  No  pain  shall  evermore  rack  them,  no  pleasure  disturb 
them.  But  the  spark  of  the  Divinity  which  they  imprisoned  is 
still  pursuing  its  way,  through  penal  fires  and  across  the  dark  airs 
of  other  worlds  to  its  final  resting-place  whence  it  set  out ;  and  it 
seeks  peace,  peace  and  rest !  Even  the  rather  libertine  fancies  of 
Lord  Byron  were  touched  by  the  simple,  Christian  epitaphs  in  the 
cemetery  at  Ferrara : 

Martini  Luigi 
Implora  Pace. 

Lucrezia  Picini 
Implora  Etema  Quiete. 

"  The  dead  had  had  enough  of  life,"  he  says,  "  and  all  they  wanted 
was  rest,  and  that  they  implore !  There  is  all  the  helplessness, 
and  humble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that  can  arise  from  the 
grave — 'implora  pace.'  I  hope  whoever  will  survive  me,  and 
shall  see  me  put  in  the  foreigners'  burying-ground  at  the  Lido, 
within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic,  will  see  these  two  words,  and 
no  more,  put  over  me." 

LXXVL 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  thought  of  the  world  has 
been  used  up  long  since,  and  that  the  most  a  modem  writer  can 
do  is  to  present  the  thoughts  that  were  familiar  to  Hebrew,  Greek, 
or  Roman,  in  new  forms  and  more  intelligible  language.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  fine  piece  of  philosophy,  put  by  two  minds  ex- 
tremely remote  from  each  other  by  time,  space,  and  habit,  and 
couched  in  characteristic  phraseology : 

"•He  (Lamennais)  also  said  to  us  on  hearing  the  clock  strike, 
*  If  one  were  to  say  to  this  clock  that  in  an  instant  it  would  be 
destroyed,  it  would  none  the  less  strike  its  hour  until  that  instant 
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had  arrived.  My  children,  be  like  the  clock ;  whatever  is  to  hap- 
pen, always  strike  your  hour,'  "  ^ 

The  more  modem  counterpart  of  this  is  from  the  "  Aes  Trip- 
lex "  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  : 

"  It  is  best  to  begin  your  folio ;  even  if  the  doctor  does  not 
give  you  a  year,  even  if  he  hesitates  about  a  month,  make  one 
brave  push,  see  what  can  be  finished  in  a  week.  .  .  .  All  who 
have  meant  good  work  with  their  whole  heart,  have  done  good 
work,  although  they  may  die  before  they  have  time  to  sign  it. 
.  .  .  Life  goes  down  with  a  better  grace,  foaming  in  full  tide 
over  a  precipice,  than  miserably  struggling  to  an  end  in  sandy 
deltas.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  saying  about  those  whom 
the  gods  love.  At  whatever  age  death  may  come,  the  man  who 
does  so,  dies  young." 

And  are  not  both  sentiments  purloined  from  Montaigne  : 
"  Nous  sommes  nayz  pour  agir.  Le  veux  qu'on  agisse,  et  qu'on 
alonge  les  offices  de  la  vie,  tant  qu'on  peult ;  et  que  la  mort  me 
treuve  plantant  mes  choulx,  mais  nonchalant  d'elle,  et  encores  plus 
de  mon  jardin  imparfaict."  ^ 

Lxxvn. 

There  is  something  heroic  in  these  expressions  of  the  same 
idea.  For  we  must  remember  that  just  as  he  spoke  those  words 
there  loomed  up  before  Lamennais  that  awful  cloud,  which  came 
down  upon  him  swiftly  and  never  lifted — in  whose  tenebrous  folds 
his  clock  of  life  sounded  and  was  shattered ;  and  before  the 
other  the  shadow  of  that  death  that  ever  crept  closer  and  closer, 
until  it  enveloped  him,  and  hurried  him  away  from  a  world  he 
loved,  and  which  loved  him  in  turn.  But  really  the  idea  is  com_ 
mon  to  all  fine  minds.  Look  forward  fearlessly,  and  do  not  pene- 
trate, or  seek  to  penetrate,  too  closely  behind  the  veil !  Drown 
all  doubts  and  fears  in  the  duties  of  the  present  and  solve  all  diffi- 
culties by  steady,  persistent  work.  Take  up  problems,  if  you  like, 
for  intellectual  pleasure  or  profit ;  but  always  remember  the  solu- 
tion of  them  is  beyond  the  grave.  Hold  fast  by  the  certainties 
that  are  revealed  ;  but  seek  not  the  solution  of  mysteries  which  of 

"^  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Gutrin. 
»  First  Book,  Chapt.  XIX. 
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their  nature  are  insoluble.     And  keep  on  the  harness  of  battle  to 
the  end.     So  sings  a  kindred  spirit,  Robert  Browning  : 

I  was  ever  a  fightpr,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 

And  let  me  creep  past. 
No  !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers. 

The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold. 

LXXVIII. 

There  is  a  curious  similarity,  not  only  between  the  thoughts 
that  surge  through  the  minds  of  men ;  but  even  between  the  phys- 
ical features  of  many  who,  for  good  or  ill,  have  left  the  impress  of 
their  presence  on  the  world.  There  is  a  startling  resemblance,  for 
example,  between  the  faces  of  two  beings  so  utterly  dissimilar  as 
Voltaire  and  the  Cure  of  Ars;  between  Rabelais  and  St.  Bene- 
dict Joseph  Labre ;  between  Savonarola  and  George  Eliot.  How 
is  it  accounted  for  ?  Were  both  originally  cast  in  the  same  phys- 
ical and  mental  mould ;  then  when  the  latter  came  to  be  acted 
upon  by  outer  influences,  it  yielded  to  the  pressure;  and  whilst 
the  facial  expression  remained  unchanged,  as  the  flesh  is  less  plas- 
tic than  the  spirit,  the  spiritual  elements  were  shaped  into  the 
symmetry  of  the  Saint  or  the  distorted  Hneaments  of  an  abortive 
or  misshapen  genius  ?  Yet,  the  similarity  is  startling,  although 
there  is  certainly  in  the  face  of  the  Saints  a  curious  enamelling, 
a  surface  of  sanctified  beauty,  that  make  the  wrinkles  beneath 
something  far  different  from  those  that  thought  has  indented  on  the 
face  of  the  philosopher ! 

LXXIX. 

Benedict  Joseph  Labre!  Saint?  Yes.  Canonized?  Yes. 
The  superb  defiance  flung  by  the  great  Empire  Church  in  the  face 
of  modern  Sybaritism  !  I  confess  to  a  certain  sense  of  shrinking 
and  squeamishness  every  time  I  stumbled  across  the  words  "  cro- 
sus  insectis,"  in  the  lessons  of  the  Second  Nocturne  of  his  Office. 
I  could  not  understand  it.     Is  not  cleanliness  next  to  godliness  ? 
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What  about  St.  Bernard's :  "  I  love  poverty,  but  not  dirt  ?  "  And 
St.  Jerome  ?  Were  not  all  our  dear  Saints  remarkable  for  this  ex- 
quisite sense  of  corporal,  as  symbolical  of  internal,  purity  ?  And 
are  not  all  our  monastic,  and  conventual  institutions,  spotless  and 
speckless,  from  attic  to  cellar  ?  Would  not  a  young  postulant, 
in  any  of  our  nunneries,  be  promptly  dismissed  for  the  least 
symptoms  of  untidiness  ?  And  here  is  a  beggar,  a  tramp,  with 
just  enough  rags  to  cover  him,  but  not  to  protect  him,  and 
these  filthy  in  the  extreme,  raised  on  the  altars  of  the  Church  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful !  What  about  the  Church  keeping 
abreast  of  progress,  and  leavening  civilization,  when  she  defiantly 
canonizes  this  revolting  pilgrim  and  vagrant,  who  repudiates 
every  canon  of  sanitary  science,  and  goes  around,  from  shrine  to 
shrine,  with  his  rags  and  vermin,  in  the  days  of  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish baths,  massage,  superfine  lingerie,  and  vermicides,  and  insecti- 
cides ad  infinitum  I 

LXXX. 

It  was  as  great  and  as  interesting  a  problem  as  Free-will  and 
Fore-knowledge,  Ideas  Innate  or  Acquired,  or  any  other  psycho- 
logical question  that  might  interest  the  ever  inquisitive  mind  ot 
man.  I  thought  I  should  probe  it  to  the  end.  I  took  up  his  life, 
written,  mirabile  dictti !  by  the  superfine  Anglican  converts  of  the 
'forties.  It  seemed  to  make  matters  infinitely  worse.  The  habits 
of  this  Saint  were  simply  appalling.  He  was  a  moving  mass  of 
vermin.  He  slept  on  dunghills.  He  ate  the  refuse  of  the  poorest 
Italian  cabins.  He  refused  bread,  and  lived  on  cabbage  stalks, 
orange-peel,  and  fragments  of  culinary  refuse.  Abominable ! 
Loathsome !  No,  my  curled  and  perfumed  and  unguented  friend ! 
Is  there  not  something  in  Scripture  about  certain  people  that  re- 
semble platters,  well  cleaned  on  the  outside,  but  very  filthy  within  ? 
And  something  about  whited  sepulchres  ?  May  it  not  happen 
also  that  this  strange  loathsome  figure,  externally  defiled,  may 
have  a  splendor  and  purity  all  his  own ;  and  that  He  who  sees 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  may  discern  sanctities  beneath  these 
grewsome  surroundings,  that  would  compel  Him  to  send  His 
angels  from  the  high  heavens  to  guard  so  resplendent  a  soul  in  so 
humble  and  defiled  a  tabernacle  ? 
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LXXXI. 

Defiled  ?  No.  I  retract  that  word.  There  was  no  defilement 
there.  Nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  purity  of  soul 
and  body,  so  exquisite  that  it  is  almost  certain  this  Saint  never 
lost  his  baptismal  innocence,  and  was  kept  absolutely  free  during 
his  short  life  from  that  particular  ensoiling  which  is  especially 
antagonistic  to  Christian  holiness  and  sanctity.  His  humility  was 
perfect.  When  fine  ladies  stood  up  from  the  altar  rails,  and  re- 
tired (we  cannot  blame  them),  when  the  Saint  approached  to  receive 
Holy  Communion,  he  bore  the  reproach  with  meek  dignity,  and 
besought  the  priest  to  communicate  him  apart  from  the  congre- 
gation. He  rejoiced  that  men  shrank  from  him  and  loathed  him. 
He  sought  humiliations  as  fools  sought  honors ;  he  courted 
affronts,  as  men  court  flattery.  Modest,  mortified,  chaste  as  an 
angel,  mortified  more  than  Anthony,  more  hidden  than  an  Alexis, 
as  meek  as  Francis  de  Sales,  as  seraphic  as  the  angel  of  Assisi — 
how  now  the  ethereal  splendors  of  his  beautiful  soul  shine  through 
the  tattered  and  broken  integument  of  flesh  and  garments ;  and 
consecrate,  as  by  some  liturgical  unction,  the  very  things  which 
seemed  to  the  purely  natural  man  an  offence  and  a  scandal  to 
society ! 

LXXXII. 

This  poor  beggar  died.  He  was  picked  up  from  the  streets, 
fainting,  and  carried  to  a  neighboring  house.  He  never  recovered. 
He  passed  out  of  the  visible  world,  and  saw  God !  And  then  ? 
And  then,  all  Rome  went  wild  about  the  dead  Saint.  There  was 
a  tumult  in  the  Eternal  City.  Messenger  boys  ran  wildly  through 
the  streets  crying :  The  Saint  is  dead !  The  Saint  is  dead ! 
Crowds  thronged  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  with  the  beatitude  of 
Heaven  on  his  face.  The  fine  ladies  who  had  shrunk  away  as  he 
passed  and  gathered  up  closely  their  perfumed  silks,  actually 
fought  for  one  of  those  vile  rags,  which  seemed  so  loathsome  on 
the  living  frame ;  but  were  now  converted,  by  the  magic  of  death, 
into  precious  relics  to  be  kept  in  all  their  sordidness,  and  honored, 
both  as  souvenirs  and  talismans.  The  cry  went  forth  demanding 
his    canonization.     Miracles  are  wrought  by  the  dead  body,  as 
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erstwhile  by  the  living.  He  is  beatified,  and  known  as  the  Blessed 
Benedict  Joseph  for  a  century.  And,  finally,  the  great  Pope,  the 
reconciler  of  civilization  and  the  Church,  the  writer  of  the  great 
Encyclicals,  and  the  sublime  Carmina,  the  stately  representative  of 
all  that  is  most  cultured  and  refined  in  Catholicity,  puts  his  final 
imprimatur  on  the  pilgrim  and  the  beggar,  and  confirms  the  ver- 
dict of  the  faithful  by  the  official  canonization  of  the  Church. 
And  this  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  centuries ! 

LXXXIII. 

What  a  strange,  sublime,  unhuman  thing  is  that  saintly  desire 
for  contempt !  It  is  a  reversal  of  all  the  processes  and  passions  of 
men.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  human  beings  are  consumed  with  the  desire  for  honor, 
for  human  respect,  for  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-beings.  The 
passion  is  universal  and  intense.  The  courage  of  the  warrior,  the 
ambition  of  the  statesman,  the  vanity  of  the  poet,  the  slavery  to 
fashion,  the  delirium  of  love — all  are  created  and  stimulated  by 
that  one  central  desirq — the  esteem  of  men.  And  lo !  here  is  one 
who,  without  affectation  or  hypocrisy,  segregates  himself  from 
humanity,  and  places  himself  in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet  of  men 
on  the  highways  of  the  world.  They  take  him  at  his  word, 
trample  on  him,  despise  him,  mock  at  him,  leave  him  finally  a 
mass  of  bruised  compost ;  and  then  in  the  awful  revelation  of 
death  they  discern  the  Saint,  the  peculiar  one,  and  they  go  on 
their  knees,  and  Hft  up  the  bruised  and  mangled  figure,  and  kiss 
the  wounds  they  themselves  have  made,  and  almost  dismember  it 
in  their  passion  for  relics ;  and  finally  clamor  to  the  great  High- 
Priest  at  Rome  to  elevate  that  bruised  figure  on  the  altars  of  the 
Church,  and  to  say  that  it  was  sacrosanct  and  holy.  And,  perhaps, 
under  all  this  enthusiasm  may  be  discerned  that  very  vanity  and 
self-seeking  to  which  the  life  and  death  of  the  Saint  were  the 
keenest  reproach. 

LXXXIV. 

But  often  (it  should  be  oftener),  those  meek,  self-effacing  spir- 
its, who  think  the  potsherds  and  dunghills  too  good  for  them,  do 
command  esteem  even  in  this  world.     I  can  imagine  with  rev- 
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erence  and  awe,  the  smitten  monk,  leaving  his  stall  at  a  nod,  and 
going  up  humbly  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  altar.  I  can 
imagine  the  Sister  sharply  chidden  in  Chapter,  the  hot  blood 
mounting  to  the  cheek  and  brow,  but  sternly  ordered  back  by  the 
voice  of  humility  ;  and  I  can  see  the  smile,  genuine  and  unaffected, 
with  which  that  hurt  and  grieved  soul  will  immediately  afterwards 
do  some  little  kindly,  humble  office  for  the  one  that  smote  her. 
These  are  the  things  that  bring  us  to  our  knees,  and  compel  us 
to  kiss  the  ground  where  saints  have  trod.  And  if  we  ourselves 
are  yet  unchastened,  and  would  quiver  beneath  the  rod,  at  least  it 
is  something  to  know  that  we  can  reverence  in  others  what  is 
wanting  to  ourselves.  Thank  God !  no  one  yet,  however  antag- 
onistic to  the  Church,  has  ever  ventured  to  paint  a  sullen  monk  or 
an  angry  and  disobedient  nun.  It  is  a  negative  tribute  to  the 
genuineness  of  Catholicity,  as  the  religion  of  Christ. 

LXXXV. 

But  what  about  the  folly  of  the  majority,  who  pursue  this 
phantom ;  and  even  stretch  their  mouldering  hands  from  the 
grave  to  grasp  it.  Brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  can  there  be 
anything  so  ridiculous  as  to  seek  the  good  opinion  of  fellow- 
mortals  like  ourselves  ?  For,  mark  you,  we  seldom  deceive  our- 
selves as  to  our  own  insignificance.  Whatever  we  appear  or  try  to 
appear  before  the  world,  we  cast  a  true,  too  true  a  reflection  on  the 
deep  mirror  of  our  own  souls.  And  there  we  are  not  flattered. 
How  do  we  measure  our  opinion  of  others  ?  As  a  something  not 
to  be  noted.  Did  we  hear  that  a  far-off  author,  or  singer,  or  painter, 
was  distressed  by  our  poor  opinion  of  him,  it  would  make  him 
simply  ridiculous  in  our  eyes,  however  flattering  to  our  vanity  it 
might  be.  And  how  does  the  judgment  of  others  upon  us  differ 
from  our  judgment  upon  them?  Not  by  a  hair's  breadth.  But 
are  quantities  not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  any  sensible  man  ? 
For,  what  am  I,  or  you,  or  any  one,  to  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
have  heard  of  us  ?  A  name — a  certain  collocation  of  a  few  letters, 
and  no  more.  Of  the  I,  or  the  Thou,  they  know  nothing,  or  care 
less.  A  fall  in  stocks,  a  gray  hair,  an  ill-fitting  frock,  is  of  far 
more  consequence. 
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LXXXVI. 

Why  then  are  we  disturbed,  elated,  or  depressed,  by  praise  or 
contempt  ?  Why,  but  because  passion  is  more  with  us  than  reason, 
to  say  nothing  of  grace.  Argue  as  we  will,  this  human  opinion 
weighs  with  us.  It  should  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  our 
thoughts  even  for  an  instant.  Nay,  even  if  one  of  those  passion- 
ate, incontinent,  undisciplined  spirits  should  loom  upon  us  out  of 
his  welcome  invisibility,  and  say  to  our  face  what  others  speak 
against  our  mere  name,  how  should  it  affect  us  ?  Clearly  not  at  all ! 
Let  the  creature  carry  his  half- inarticulate,  savage  hate  away 
with  him  into  the  darkness  again  !  He  has  come  like  a  shadow, 
and  like  a  shadow  he  departs.  Let  his  evil  words  pass  with  him. 
Let  them  haunt  his  soul,  and  not  thine.  Thus,  too,  we  should 
allow  that  most  uncouth  being,  the  flatterer,  to  depart.  Let  the 
treacle  stick  to  his  soul,  and  not  to  thine.  Ay,  but  can  we  ?  Yes  ! 
if  we  were  all  saints  and  philosophers.  Aye  !  but  if  we  were  all 
saints  and  philosophers,  would  the  wheels  of  the  universe  con- 
tinue to  revolve  ? 

LXXXVII. 

Mid- May ;  and  the  virgin  Spring  in  all  her  tender,  and  modest, 
and  chaste  beauties.  My  little  garden  is  now  "  full."  All  the 
bareness  of  Winter  has  vanished ;  and  every  tree  and  nook  and 
corner  is  replete  with  rich  vegetation.  The  rain,  too,  has  fallen, 
soft,  rich,  "  wet "  rain  ;  and  the  ground  is  spongy  and  soft,  and 
the  leaves  are  glistening,  and  the  blossoms  are  filled  with  the 
clear,  pearly  dew.  You  can  see  Nature  and  her  children  drinking 
from  the  fountains  of  the  heavens ;  and  growing  lush  and  lusty 
and  vigorous  under  the  benevolence  of  the  skies.  And  what  a 
picture !  The  apple-trees  are  laden  with  pink  and  white  blossoms, 
and  they  seem  to  stand  out  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
forests  behind,  as  clear  as  in  a  stereoscope ;  but  colored  with  the 
magic  blending  of  petals  that  seem  to  hang  in  air,  so  delicate  and 
beautiful  are  their  colors.  The  tulips  are  just  beginning  to  die 
away  in  a  blaze  of  colors ;  and  the  round  balls  of  the  peonies  seem 
eager  to  break  into  their  great,  thick,  glossy  leaves,  which  in  a 
week  will  make  burning  spots  of  color  against  the  dark  or  speckled 
laurel.     Overhead,  the  swallows,  with  wet  wings,  are  cutting  the 
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ether  into  all  manner  of  perfect  segments  and  arcs ;  and  from  the 
wet  trees,  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  pouring  forth  their 
deep,  rich  bell-tones,  to  call  into  existence  the  little  lives  that  are 
hidden  in  the  speckled  or  blue  eggs  lying  nested  beneath. 

LXXXVIII. 

But  I  think  the  greatest  pleasure  of  these  beautiful  rich  May- 
mornings  is  that  of  listening  to  the  music  that  bursts  from  every 
copse  and  tree  from  the  throats  of  blackbirds  and  throstles,  and 
seems  to  make  the  pure  virgin  air  vibrate  with  melody.  From 
the  thick  bosky  verdure  in  the  forest  beyond,  where  the  young 
leaves  are  still  tender  and  silky ;  from  the  top  branch  of  firs  and 
pines ;  from  neighboring  gardens,  where  the  bird  has  become  an 
"  unseen  song;  "  from  the  ivy  over  my  head,  pours  a  stream  ot 
melody,  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  sweet  and  joyous,  that  it  would 
make  the  veriest  pessimist  thank  God  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
existence.  For,  surely,  those  little  creatures  with  their  speckled 
breasts,  or  blue-black  coats  and  scarlet  beaks  must  feel  that  life  is 
worth  living,  when  they  can  pour  out  such  rapturous  music  from 
their  full  hearts,  careless  as  to  who  is  listening,  or  how  the  world 
takes  their  improvisations,  only  anxious  to  get  out  the  full  tide  of 
imprisoned  melody  before  it  chokes  them  with  its  impetuosity  or 
breaks  their  little  hearts  in  despair.  And  they  do  not  know  where 
they  will  get  their  noontide  or  evening  meal :  they  only  feel  that 
some  Hand  feeds  them  and  their  little  ones :  and  they  pour  out 
their  gratitude  blindly  at  His  feet. 

LXXXIX. 

But  this  glad  matin  oratorio,  with  its  chorus  of  a  hundred 
male  voices,  sinks  into  the  commonplace,  almost,  when  in  the 
evening,  the  trees  black  against  the  saffron  sunset,  a  single 
missel-thrush  takes  his  place  on  the  highest  naked  branch  of  an 
apple  tree  or  a  pine  tree,  and  whilst  all  around  is  hushed,  tolls 
across  the  valley  the  Angelus  of  his  own  creation.  One  could 
listen  to  him  forever,  and  believe  the  old  monastic  legend,  so 
sweet  and  far  away  in  these  raucous  and  rabid  ages,  of  the  monk 
who  followed  the  singing  bird  to  immortaHty,  and  came  back  to 
his  monastery  after  a  century  had  passed  which  he  thought  an 
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hour  or  a  day.  It  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  these  calm  Spring 
evenings — clear,  blue  sky  overhead,  absolute  silence  all  around, 
the  hush  of  Nature  going  to  rest ;  and  this  vesperal  hymn  alone 
waking  up  echoes  across  the  river,  and  waking,  perhaps,  sleepy 
birds  who  querulouly  demand :  "  Is  this  the  dawn  ?  "  One  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  describe  its  enchantment.  I  know 
but  one  who  has  adequately  done  so.  I  think  Crashaw's 
"  Music's  Duel ' '  the  finest — (well,  I  must  not  talk  in  superlatives) 
but  amongst  the  finest — (which  is  only  a  comparative-superlative) 
of  poems  in  the  English  language.  I  think  it  is  almost  worthy 
of  this  evening  solo  of  my  missel-thrush ;  and  I  cannot  say  more. 
That  great  Catholic  poet  received  his  reward,  even  in  this  world : 
He  died — Canon  of  Loreto  ! 

XC. 

I  confess  I  feel  a  sense  of  personal  aggrievement  when  I  see 
this  spiritual  song,  embodied  in  so  frail  a  form,  stoop  down  to  the 
commonplaces  of  life.  I  never  could  understand  how  people 
could  talk  about  a  great  sermon,  or  how  any  preacher  could 
listen  ever  to  adulation,  when  he  has  just  come  down  from  Sinai, 
with  the  sun  in  his  face  and  the  glory  around  his  head.  It  seems 
a  horrible  anti-climax  to  tell  such  a  man :  That  was  a  beautiful 
sermon !  Silence  is  the  only  legitimate  comment.  So,  too,  how 
can  you  reconcile  a  great  performance,  say  by  Kiibelik  on  the 
violin,  with  the  miserable  chit-chat  of  the  audience  ?  And  worst 
of  all,  what  a  horrible  disillusion  to  turn  from  the  inspirations  ol 
some  great  poet  to  his  "  Letters."  The  life  of  a  poet  should  never 
be  written.  The  world  should  be  content  with  what  he  has  given 
them.  There  should  be  no  inquiries  as  to  the  how  or  the  why. 
There  is  his  work,  and  take  it  with  gratitude.  The  life  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  for  instance  !  Who  would  not  wish  it  unwritten,  with 
all  its  terrible  squalor  and  imbecility — a  great  dark  night,  lighted 
only  by  two  stars — his  gentle  wife ;  and  the  incomparable  woman 
to  whom  he  wrote  those  sublime  lines — My  Mother ! 

XCI. 

Yet  what  delicacy,  what  purity,  runs  through  all  his  verse. 
Not  a  line,  not  a  word,  to  shock  the  tenderest  sensibilities.     Con- 
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trasted  with  his  life,  sunk  in  all  kinds  of  sottishness,  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  profligate  of  college  life,  and  the  ingrate 
to  his  best  benefactor,  could  have  written  those  lines,  which  might 
be  hung  like  an  amulet  Around  the  neck  of  a  child,  and  which  he 
inscribed  :  To  Helen  !  But  I  find  that  this  was  the  case  with  all 
the  mystical  poets.  Coleridge,  Blake,  Mangan,  Poe ;  and  in  our 
own  time,  Francis  Thompson — are  all  singularly  pure  in  their 
verses.  How  is  it  explained  ?  There  is  but  one  reading  of  the 
riddle,  namely,  that  these  men  were  poets,  dowered  with  the 
insanity  of  genius,  and  absolutely  oblivious  in  the  raptures  of  in- 
spiration of  anything,  in  word  or  deed,  that  could  be  deemed  gross 
and  sensual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dramatist  or  mere  rheto- 
rician, who  cuts  up  so  much  eloquence  into  metrical  lines,  or  who 
deals  with  exclusively  human  subjects,  invariably  slips  into  that 
pruriency  and  salaciousness  which  denotes  the  step-child,  but  not 
the  direct  offspring  of  the  Muses. 

XCII. 

The  most  timid  and  reserved  of  young  men  might  read  the 
works  of  the  poets  just  mentioned  right  through  at  a  Boston  Lit- 
erary Circle,  or  in  a  family  party  after  tea,  or  to  a  group  of  ladies 
on  some  balcony  at  a  seaside  hotel, — might  read  through  with- 
out a  blush,  or  a  stammer,  or  a  single  look  in  advance,  tentative 
of  a  rude  word,  or  a  dangerous  line.  But  the  same  reader  cannot 
take  up  a  page  at  random  of  Shakspere,  Byron,  Goethe,  or  Burns, 
and  read  twenty  lines  without  wishing  he  had  bitten  off  his  tongue. 
Yet,  such  is  the  force  of  national  prejudices,  that  these  are  the 
demigods  of  their  respective  nations.  There  are  more  monu- 
ments to  Bums  in  Scotland  than  to  Dante  in  Italy ;  and  if  Byron's 
remains  had  to  be  buried  in  Newstead  Abbey  under  a  nation's  ex- 
communication, the  censure  has  long  since  been  reversed.  "  What 
is  the  secret  of  these  men's  popularity?"  I  once  asked  a  Scotch- 
man. "  They  represent  in  their  writings  the  virtues  of  their  respec- 
tive nations,"  was  his  reply. 

XCIII. 

The  great  question  to  be  solved,  or  rather  presented  for  solu- 
tion in  our  generation  is,  whether  we  are  to  accept  universally  the 
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ideal  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  actual ;  or  whether  we 
are  to  accept  the  actual,  and  put  aside  the  ideal,  when  they  fail  to 
harmonize,  as  they  are  pretty  certain  to  do  in  modem  ethics.  This 
is  the  race  question,  the  religious  question,  the  question  of  creed, 
the  question  of  ethos,  to  all  "  tribes,  and  races,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues."  The  world  on  this  broad  ground  challenges  the  Church. 
"  Give  up  your  ideals,"  it  says,  "  and  become  even  as  me."  The 
Parisian  Gavroche  says  the  same  to  the  Breton  peasant.  "  Give  up 
your  faith,  and  take  our  positivism ;  your  faith  in  saints,  and  take 
our  heroes ;  your  purity  and  sweetness,  for  our  gaiety  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  your  absurd  ideas  of  chivalry  and  honor  for  our  theories 
of  expediency  and  profit."  In  the  streets  of  Rome  the  contadini 
from  the  mountains  meet  a  similar  challenge.  The  Czech  or  Tyro- 
lese  will  hear  the  same  on  the  streets  of  Vienna ;  the  moudjik  on 
the  pavements  of  Moscow ;  and  it  is  repeated  in  a  thousand  ways, 
by  word,  rebuke,  statute,  coercion  law,  plank  bed,  and  hard  labor, 
to  the  Irish  peasant  and  laborer,  who  has  been  driving  his  fist  into 
the  face  of  this  temptation  for  nigh  seven  hundred  years.  The 
difference  now,  however,  is  that  friends,  as  well  as  foes,  seem  to 
combine  for  the  compromise ;  and  say  to  the  Martyr  for  the  Ideal, 
"Thou  fool,  rise  from  thy  gridiron  ;  and  be  thou  as  we." 

XCIV. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  question  will  settle  itself  eventually, 
nay  that  it  is  setding  itself  by  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal  for 
the  actual.  "  We  cannot  subsist,  much  less  succeed,"  is  the  cry 
from  the  markets  of  commerce  through  the  world,  "  if  you  insist 
on  your  ideals."  "  If  I  were  to  accept  your  theories  of  commer- 
cial honesty,"  said  a  certain  merchant  to  the  present  writer  not 
long  ago,  "  I  should  close  my  place  of  business,  and  enter  the 
workhouse  with  my  wife  and  family."  He  abandoned  the  ideal 
for  the  actual ;  and  appears  to  be  happy  in  the  compromise.  But 
as  an  academical  question,  how  is  it  to  be  arranged  ?  The  one 
postulate  of  conscience  and  Commandments  is  adamantine.  You 
can  by  no  means  fit  it  in  with  libertinism  which  modern  freedom 
demands ;  nor  with  dishonesty  and  overreaching  which  commerce 
demands;  nor  with  brutality  which  successful  pushfulness  de- 
mands ;  nor  with  callousness  of  conscience,  and  hardness  of  heart 
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which  are  essential  conditions  of  worldly  success ;  nor  with  pre- 
varication, which  is  the  lever  of  life  to  the  ambitious.  You  can- 
not do  it.  Reflex  principles  will  not  help  you.  It  was  on  stone, 
not  on  water,  the  Commandments  were  written;  and  the  "still 
small  voice  "  thunders  above  the  clamor  that  would  stifle  it.  And 
so  thou,  O  Breton  fisherman,  with  thy  saints  and  thy  faith,  and 
thy  scruples ;  thou,  too,  O  Irish  peasant,  with  thy  seven  century 
traditions,  must  take  a  hindmost  place  in  the  noisy  procession  of 
thy  race  towards . 

xcv. 

That  word  can  only  be  supplied  when  the  mad  rush  of  the 
modern  world  shall  break  itself  to  pieces  against  the  inevitable. 
Then  comes  reconstruction,  most  probably  on  the  higher  basis  of 
Christianity.  Meanwhile,  to  all  pure  and  holy  souls,  and  there 
are  many  such  everywhere — students  in  universities,  young  men 
climbing  painfully  into  their  professions,  and  somewhat  disgusted 
at  the  means  they  have  to  employ  to  reach  them  ;  young  ladies 
in  the  world,  whose  hearts  are  sick  with  its  hollowness  and  their 
own  degradation ;  grave,  bearded  men,  who  have  seen  life  and  been 
disillusioned, — all  these  will  fly  from  the  Actual,  at  least  in  spirit, 
and  seek  happiness,  or  rather  honor,  in  the  Ideal,  And  to  these 
the  Church  will  appeal,  not  so  much  by  its  dogmas,  for  theirs  will 
not  be  intellectual,  but  moral  wants ;  but  through  its  etftos,ds  alone 
holding  in  itself  all  that  men  have  ever  dreamed  of  perfection. 
These,  the  unhappy,  but  elect,  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  in  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  bending  over  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield, 
over  the  leper  in  his  hut,  over  the  cancerous  and  gangrened  in  the 
City  Hospital,  humanity  has  reached  its  apogee ;  and  in  the  Catholic 
girl,  or  wife,  or  mother,  the  culmination  of  that  civilization  which, 
springing  from  the  chivalrous  ideal,  has  ever  sought  its  lost  loyal- 
ties in  the  person  of  a  pure  and  cultured  womanhood. 

XCVI. 

<f>ci)jn)(T€v  avv€Tol<nv\  She  the  Church  will  speak  to  the 
Elect,  and  the  Elect  will  hear!  Souls  sick  unto  death  with 
the  modern  atrophy  of  scepticism  or  unbelief,  will  lift  their  weary 
eyes  to  her.  Mother  and  Mistress  of  Peoples,  and  she  will  be 
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to  them  what  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  desert  was  to  the  bitten 
and  poisoned  Israelites.  And  they  shall  be  healed.  Learned 
men,  with  all  the  higher  powers  dried  up  and  impoverished  by 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty,  will  turn  to  the  foun- 
tains of  her  philosophy,  where  truth  forever  sweetens  the  bitter 
waters  of  Marah !  Young  students,  whose  fresh  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  is  sublime  and  most  perfect  has  not  yet  been  stifled  by 
their  x;ontact  with  the  Actual,  will  pass  into  her  cloisters,  and  find 
there  the  peace  and  refreshment  which  a  well-reasoned,  prophetic 
anticipation  of  life  tells  them  is  not  to  be  sought  for  nor  found  in 
the  mad  struggle  into  which  the  ambition  and  selfishness  of  men 
have  turned  our  short  pilgrimage  of  life.  But  above  all,  the  pure 
of  heart,  whose  reward  is  to  see  God,  shall  see  Him  even  whilst 
they  are  yet  in  the  flesh,  in  that  strange  presentment  of  His  life 
and  doctrine,  which  the  daily  life  of  the  Church  exhibits ;  and 
they  predestined  by  their  purity  of  life,  and  led  and  defended  by 
legions  of  angels,  like  the  Lady  in  Comus,  shall  find  all  that  the 
spirit  demands  in  the  fine  exaltation  of  austere  lives,  fleshless 
loves,  restrained  imaginings ;  and  all  bounded  by  limitless  horizon 
of  everlasting  union  with  the  regenerated  and  perfected  elect ! 

xcvn. 

For  the  more  one  studies  the  expression  of  popular  ideas 
or  feelings  in  modem  literature,  the  more  clearly  is  it  seen 
that  it  is  the  desire  to  get  back  to  Pagan  license  of  life  that 
is  at  the  root  of  all  modern  irreligion.  Disputes  about  dogmas 
and  creeds  are  but  the  tactical  and  strategic  movements  designed 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  Humanity  towards  its  long-lost  Pagan 
ideals.  Once  and  again  a  candid  poet  or  philosopher  or  cynic, 
like  Goethe,  or  Renan,  or  Heine,  will  admit  it.  The  rest  of  the 
world  deems  such  admissions  premature,  but  secretly  likes  them. 
The  intense  devotion,  the  sweetness,  the  delicacy,  the  elevation  of 
thought,  that  belong  to  Catholicity  are  beginning  to  fall  on  a 
world  that  every  day  is  becoming  more  egotistic,  more  selfish, 
more  sensual.  But  to  all  pure  and  lofty  minds,  to  the  humble,  the 
mortified,  the  pure  of  spirit,  the  seekers  after  God  in  every  one  of 
the  dissolving  and  disappearing  creeds  that  sprang  from  the  fatal 
Reformation,  the  divine  and  holy  spirit  which  breathes  through 
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the  testaments  of  Christ,  will  still  appeal ;  and  they  will  find  all 
their  concepts  and  ideals  of  holiness,  sweetness,  purity  and  charity, 
in  the  faith,  which  alone  professes  to  declare  with  the  certainty  of 
a  special  revelation,  that  its  children  did  in  every  deed,  touch 
these  summits  of  sanctity,  whilst  on  earth,  and  have  been  gath- 
ered, as  a  reward,  into  the  ineffable  blisses  of  Heaven. 

XCVIII. 

So,  too,  all  that  rage  against  Christianity  find  their  apology  in 
its  restraints,  not  so  much  on  the  human  intellect,  as  on  human 
passion  and  pride.  Deep  down  in  their  hearts  is  the  secret  desire 
of  unlimited  license.  In  fact,  when  one  comes  to  consider  what 
is  the  one  doctrine  or  rather  precept  of  the  Church  against  which 
the  Gentiles  rage,  and  the  people  meditate  vain  things,  it  is  found 
in  that  one  word,  Restrain!  Control/  It  is  this  cold  discipline 
that  exasperates  the  world ;  and  still  more,  the  felicity  of  those 
who  in  practising  that  discipline,  have  found  the  secret  of  all 
human  happiness.  But  apart  from  divine  grace,  it  needs  not  only  a 
certain  elevation  of  thought,  but  a  certain  sense  of  refinement  and 
delicacy,  to  understand  this.  It  is  in  this  connection  it  has  been 
said  that  vulgarity  is  inconsistent  with  Catholicity.  For  the 
essence  of  vulgarity  is  self-esteem  and  self-love ;  and  the  essence 
of  Catholicity  is  self  efifacement.  Hence,  too,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  our  religious  communities,  the  mundane  word  "  politeness  "  is 
never  mentioned.  Its  place  is  taken  by  its  mother,  who  is 
"  Charity." 

XCIX. 

I  think  that  a  very  cursory  research  in  the  pages  of  such  liter- 
ature as  we  possess,  would  very  easily  prove  this  Materialism,  not 
only  in  doctrine,  but  in  principle  and  practice,  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  the  Church's  teaching.  It  leads  of  necessity  to  gross- 
ness  and  license;  whilst  the  truths  of  Christianity  develop,  without 
effort,  the  sense  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  which  is  the  reputed 
flower  of  civilization,  but  which  has  really  sprung  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  Hence,  all  purely  materialistic  literature 
degenerates,  as  if  unconsciously,  into  unclean  and  unholy  expres- 
sions ;  whilst  all  Catholic  literature  is  redolent  of  the  immaculate 
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sweetness  and  delicacy  of  pure  and  unsullied  minds.  It  is  ex- 
tremely plain ;  and  as  easy  of  proof  as  of  assertion.  Yet,  it  will 
help  a  little  to  quote  the  admission  from  the  lips  of  an  antago- 
nist, who  could  never  shake  himself  entirely  free  from  the  enchant- 
ment of  his  Catholic  childhood.  It  is  Ernest  Renan,  who  says 
in  the  close  of  his  last  letter  to  the  Abbe  Cognat :  "  What  you 
say  of  the  antagonists  of  Christianity  is  very  true.  I  have,  as  it 
happens,  made  some  curious  researches  on  this  point,  which,  when 
completed,  might  form  a  somewhat  interesting  narrative.  The 
consequences  would  appear  triumphant  to  the  orthodox;  and 
especially  the  first,  viz.,  that  Christianity  has  rarely  been  attacked 
hitherto,  except  in  the  name  of  immorality,  and  of  the  abject  doc- 
trines of  materialism — by  blackguards  in  so  many  words.  This  is 
a  fact,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it." 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 
Doneraile,  Ireland. 
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SCIENCE. 

Religion  and  Science,  Harmony  and  Relations. — In  the  New 
York  Sun  for  Sunday,  April  26th,  there  appeared  an  excellent 
article  on  "  Religion  and  Science  and  the  Supposed  Conflict 
Between  Them,"  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Department  of  the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point.  He 
says  :  "  During  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science 
many  books  have  fallen  under  my  hand  that  deal  with  the  sup- 
posed conflict  of  religion  and  science,  or  with  a  warfare  between 
science  and  dogmatic  theology.  I  have  gradually  come  to  believe 
that  the  viewpoint  of  most  books  of  this  sort  is  badly  chosen,  and 
I  desire  to  set  forth  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  battle  has 
often  been  joined  on  a  wrong  issue."  Professor  Holden  considers 
that  the  treatment  of  this  subject  as  frequently  made  by  scientists 
may  be  summarized  thus :  "  First,  science  always  right ;  second, 
theology  always  interfering ;  third,  glory  to  us  who  have  done 
away  with  superstition."  He  insists,  however,  that  the  real  con- 
flict of  the  ages  has  been  between  enlightenment  and  ignorance. 
The  warfare  has  nearly  always  been  between  religion  and  heresy, 
or  between  science  and  pseudo-science.  Occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  between  religion  and  pseudo,  or  it  may  sometimes  be  true 
science. 

He  then  reviews  various  phases  of  the  supposed  conflict 
between  religion  and  science,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
real  aspects  of  the  astronomical  questions  involved  in  Copernicus', 
Galileo's,  Tycho  Brahe's,  and  Keppler's  systems  of  astronomy. 
Among  other  things,  Professor  Holden  quotes  some  famous  ex- 
pressions of  M.  Bertrand,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Scientists,  himself  a  great  mathematician  and  historian.  In  the 
view  of  the  recent  discussion  with  regard  to  certain  phases  of  the 
Galileo  question,  Bertrand's  expressions  are  worth  quoting.  "  In 
history,"  he  says,  "  events  are  in  themselves  of  slight  import.  It  is 
the  impression  produced  by  events  that  alone  reveals  the  public 
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consciousness.  Never  has  its  generous  aversion  to  intolerance 
raged  so  much  as  around  the  name  of  Galileo.  The  tale  of  his 
misfortunes,  exaggerated  like  a  pious  legend,  has  confirmed  the 
triumph  of  the  truths  for  which  he  sufiers.  The  scandal  of  his 
condemnation  will  forever  remain  to  vex  the  pride  of  those  who 
wish  to  oppose  reason  with  violence.  But  let  us  tell  the  whole 
truth.  This  great  lesson  was  learned  without  any  profound  sorrow 
to  Galileo,  and  his  long  life,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  one  of 
the  most  serene  and  enviable  in  the  history  of  science."  Professor 
Holden  adds:  "And  this  summing  up  is  exactly  true." 

One  paragraph  of  the  article  states,  in  a  way  that  we  think 
we  have  never  quite  seen  it  put  before,  at  least  by  a  man  who  is  a 
scientist  himself  and  who  is  not  especially  in  sympathy  with  the 
Church,  this  whole  question  of  the  warfare  between  religion  and 
science  and  the  real  reason  for  the  friction  noticed :  "  The  veritable 
conflict  of  the  past  has  been  between  enlightenment  and  ignorance ; 
between  true  religion  (the  residue  left  after  countless  onslaughts  of 
heresy)  and  false;  between  true  science  (again  a  residue)  and 
pretended  science.  The  issue  has  been  along  the  road  that  we 
call  progress — the  residue  of  insight  and  acquirement  left  to  us 
after  the  experience  of  the  ages.  We  have  learned  that  even  our 
divagations  from  the  straight  path  are  not  all  in  vain,  that  our 
teaching  comes  through  our  errors.  Men  of  genius  commit  their 
errors  but  once;  they  become  our  leaders  because  they  learn 
more  quickly.  Our  own  errors  are  countless  and  are  ceaselessly 
committed,  and,  it  may  be,  in  time  corrected.  All  that  we  have 
acquired  has  come  to  us  direct  from  such  evils  ;  all  that  the  mass 
of  men  have  learned  is  to  glean  the  fragments  the  leader  let  fall 
and  to  have  a  somewhat  patient  tolerance  of  novel  ideas  and  of 
suggestive  change.  Leaders  who  have  escaped  martyrdom  of  one 
sort  or  another,  we  may  account  unusually  fortunate  or  exception- 
ally adroit.  If  we  survey  the  whole  of  history  at  a  glance  we  see 
that  the  science  of  one  epoch  has  often  been  at  variance  with  the 
religion  of  another ;  but  we  also  see  that  in  each  and  every  age 
the  conflict  has  been  between  things  of  one  and  the  same  kind ; 
between  religion  and  its  opposite ;  between  science  and  its  oppo- 
site, not  between  things  so  different  in  their  nature  as  religion  and 
science." 
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Professor  Holden's  article  practically  closes  with  two  quota- 
tions from  President  Andrew  D.  White's  book,  Warfare  of  Science 
Tvith  Theology  in  Christendom.  "  Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  to 
cast  a  special  blame  for  all  this  resistance  to  science  upon  the 
Roman  Church.  The  Protestant  Church,  though  rarely  able  to 
be  so  severe,  has  been  more  blameworthy." 

Again  :  "  As  to  the  older  errors,  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
at  fault,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
religion ;  it  was  the  short-sighted  linking  of  theological  dogmas 
to  Scriptural  texts  which,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  words  and  works 
of  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity,  narrow-minded,  loud- 
voiced  men  are  ever  prone  to  substitute  for  religion."  These  are 
words  to  treasure  for  times  when  the  blatantly  controversial  insist 
on  revamping  old  stories  of  intolerance. 

Recent  Investigations  as  to  Diets. — We  mentioned  in  this  de- 
partment the  suggestion  of  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  the  head  of 
the  Chemical  Department  of  Wesley  an  University,  Middleton, 
Conn.,  who  is  also  the  Chief  of  the  Nutrition  Investigation  in  the 
office  of  the  Government  Experiment  Station,  that  there  was  a 
new  profession  for  women  opening  up  in  the  field  of  expert  direc- 
tion of  dietaries.  There  have  been  some  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
recent  literature  of  this  subject  of  scientific  dieting  can  be  found. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  articles  published  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Year  Books  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  some 
of  which  we  have  already  referred  in  these  notes.  There  is, 
besides,  a  certain  number  of  bulletins  of  experiment  stations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  obtainable  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  department. 

For  those  in  charge  of  the  dietaries  of  orphan  asylums,  char- 
itable institutions  of  various  kinds,  boarding  colleges,  academies 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  suggestive  article,  "  Dietaries  in  Public  In- 
stitutions," published  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1901.  This  is  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and 
may  be  obtained  separately.  Among  the  bulletins  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  Circular  Num- 
ber 46  "  is  on  the  functions  and  uses  of  food,  and  discusses  the 
ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  the  food  necessary  for  man  as 
regards  its  availability,  economy,  and  digestibility.     By  the  same 
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investigator,  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  there  is  an  article  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1900,  on  the  value  of 
potatoes  as  food,  which  is  excellent. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  dangers  from  eating  potatoes,  he 
says  that  while  they  are  usually  wholesome,  illness  is  sometimes 
caused  by  eating  them.  There  are  some  persons  in  health  with 
whom  potatoes  do  not  agree,  just  as  there  are  those  who  cannot  eat 
strawberries  without  distress.  This  is  due  to  personal  idiosyncrasy 
and  not  to  the  harmful  character  of  the  food.  Cases  of  actual 
poisoning  by  potatoes  are  by  no  means  unknown.  These  were 
due  to  the  presence  of  solanin.  Some  years  ago  357  soldiers  in 
a  batallion  of  the  Austrian  army  showed  symptoms  of  solanin 
poisoning.  The  potatoes  used  for  food  were  examined.  Those 
which  were  fresh  contained  a  small  amount  of  solanin,  while  those 
which  had  sprouted  contained  much  more,  larger  amounts  being 
found  in  the  sprouts  than  in  the  tubers  themselves.  Potatoes  a 
year  old  which  have  lain  in  a  dark,  moist  cellar,  and  small  pota- 
toes which  have  shri\'elled  and  sprouted  without  being  planted, 
are  considered  especially  dangerous  and  should  not  be  eaten. 
Perfectly  fresh  potatoes  contain  a  small  amount  of  solanin  that 
may  be  neglected. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  34,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  Meats,  Composition  and  Cooking,  contains  practical  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  different  kinds  of  meat,  the  different  cuts  of 
meat,  their  value  as  food  and  their  digestibility,  with  hints  as  to 
economy  and  to  their  use,  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  diet  of  a  large  number  of  persons. 
This  article  particularly  insists  on  the  small  amount  of  nutrition 
that  is  contained  in  true  meat  extract,  which  really  holds  little 
more  than  the  flavoring  extracts  of  the  meat  from  which  it  is 
prepared,  together  with  the  mineral  salts  from  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Beef  tea  is  a  stimulant,  but  contains  no  nutritious 
material. 

Another  practically  valuable  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  summarized  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  74,  which 
discusses  milk  as  a  food.  There  are  some  excellent  menus  sug- 
gested with  and  without  milk,  showing  how  much  can  be  saved 
by  the  liberal  use  of  milk  in  a  dietary,  and  how  much  easier  it  is 
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to  have  a  completely  satisfactory  physiological  diet  if  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  is  supplied  in  it. 

Bulletin  No.  1 16,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  the  dietary  studies  made  a 
few  years  ago  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  included  the  estimation  of  the  food-value  of  the 
materials  employed  in  the  dietaries  of  various  working  people  in 
New  York.  A  motorman's  family,  a  plumber's  family,  a  washer- 
woman's family,  a  carpenter's  family,  a  laborer's  family,  a  janitor's 
family,  were  taken  as  examples.  The  material  in  the  bulletin 
would  be  of  specially  practical  interest  for  charitable  people,  set- 
tlement workers,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  visitors  and  the  like, 
who  want  to  have  some  definite  grounds  for  the  suggestions  that 
they  make  with  regard  to  food  to  the  poor  people  whom  they 
visit.  The  poor  are  especially  wasteful  and  uneconomic,  though 
they  may  be  economical  in  that  they  buy  food  that,  while  not  ex- 
pensive in  itself,  is  of  such  low  food-value  that  a  large  amount  of 
it  would  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  organism.  Any  of 
these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Division  of 
Publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mendel's  Law  and  Psychic  Contagion. — In  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  Dolphin  we  devoted  some  space  to  the  consideration 
of  Mendel's  Law  and  the  fact  that  during  these  last  three  years 
four  distinguished  investigators  in  botany.  Professor  DeVries,  of 
Amsterdam,  Professor  Bateson,  of  Cambridge  (England),  Profes- 
sor Correns,  of  Berlin  (Germany),  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  the 
Agrostologist  of  the  United  States  Government,  have  rediscovered 
a  law  that  was  originally  established  by  the  experiments  of  a  Ger- 
man priest  in  Brunn,  Moravia,  and  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  small  naturalists'  club  of  that  town  in  1865.  We  noted  that 
the  ideas  involved  in  the  law  seemed  to  have  got  into  the  air  so 
that  many  investigators  were  inevitably  drawn  to  the  subject. 
Since  that  contribution,  we  have  had  a  letter  from  Professor 
Michael  F.  Guyer,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  which  he  points  out  that  his  paper  on  hybridism  and 
the  germ  cell,  a  thesis  submitted  by  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  accepted  by 
the  faculty  of  that  institution  in  March,   1900.  treats  the  same 
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question  as  that  involved  in  Mendel's  Law,  and  comes  to  the  same 
conclusions.  In  Professor  Guyer's  thesis  there  is  no  mention  of 
Mendel,  because  at  that  time  the  obscure  Austrian  monk  had  not 
been  realized  as  the  real  pioneer  in  this  great  discovery. 

Professor  Guyer's  work  is  founded  on  a  study  of  hybrid  and 
normal  pigeons.  It  brings  out  very  clearly  that  while,  so  far, 
there  has  seemed  to  be  an  uncontrollable  element  in  the  crossing 
of  pigeons,  with  proper  care  and  observation  the  races  to  be  ob- 
tained may  be  controlled  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  Most 
of  Professor  Guyer's  work  is  concerned  particularly  with  the  gen- 
eral cells,  and  traces  certain  problems  of  heredity  to  an  issue  more 
complete  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  The  fact  that  Mendel's 
Law  applies  to  animals  as  well  as  plants  has  been  appreciated  for 
some  time,  but  there  is  here  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  strongest 
kind. 

The  significance  of  Mendel's  Law  may  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood from  a  recent  expression  of  Prof  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  holds 
the  chair  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University  and  is  the  editor 
of  the  authoritative  Encyclopcedia  of  Horticulture.  He  says :  "  The 
teaching  of  Mendel  strikes  at  the  root  of  two  or  three  difficult 
and  vital  problems.  It  presents  a  new  conception  of  the  proximate 
mechanism  of  heredity.  The  hypothesis  of  heredity  that  it  sug- 
gests will  focus  our  attention  along  new  lines  and  will,  I  believe, 
arouse  as  much  discussion  as  Weismann's  hypothesis  did,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  have  a  wider  influence.  Whether  it  expresses 
the  actual  means  of  heredity,  or  not,  it  is  yet  much  too  early  to 
say,  but  the  hypothesis  (which  Father  Mendel  evolved  in  order  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  his  law  as  he  saw  them)  is  even  a  greater 
contribution  to  science  than  the  so-called  Mendel's  Law  as  to  the 
numerical  results  of  hybridization.  ...  In  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  evolution,  Mendel's  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
because  it  introduces  a  new  point  of  view,  challenges  old  ideas 
and  opinions,  gives  us  a  new  theory  for  discussion,  emphasizes  the 
great  importance  of  actual  experiments  for  the  solution  of  many 
questions  of  evolution,  and  enforces  the  necessity  of  giving  greater 
attention  to  the  real  characters  and  attributes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals than  to  the  vague  groups  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
species." 
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The  Most  Costly  Material  Known. — We  have  mentioned  several 
times  in  this  column  some  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  me- 
tallic substance  known  as  radium.  This  material,  when  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  emits'a  form  of  energy  analogous  to  light  rays,  but 
invisible  to  the  eye,  which  produces  distinct  changes  on  photo- 
graphic plates  and  may  even  cause  disturbances  of  the  normal 
condition  of  the  healthy  human  skin,  resembling  those  produced 
by  heat  and  especially  by  radiation  as  from  sunburn  or  the  X-rays. 
The  substance  will  produce  these  effects,  though  confined  in  a 
glass  bottle,  wrapped]  in  cotton  and  placed  in  a  pasteboard  box, 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  several  thicknesses  of  clothing  inter- 
vening between  it[and'the  skin. 

Needless  to  sayj^the  material  is  of  great  interest  to  scientists 
all  over  the  world,  and  there  is  great  demand  for  specimens  of  the 
metal.  It  can  only  be  procured,  however,  by  a  very  complicated, 
lengthy  and  costly  process,  and  is  consequently  at  the  present 
moment  the  most  expensive  material  known.  At  the  present 
moment  quotations  for  it  are  at  the  rate  of  about  $2.QO  a  milli- 
gramme. This  is  about  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  for  one-thirtieth  of  a 
grain.  As  it  takes  480  grains  to  make  an  ounce  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  the  amount  purchasable  for  even  ten  dollars,  one- 
third  of  a  grain,  would  not  lend  itself  very  readily  to  extensive 
experimentation. 

Scientists  must  have  the  metal,  however,  and  so  notwithstand- 
ing its  costliness  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  at  the  present  momentlmore  of  it  could  be  sold  than  man- 
ufactured. Orders  for  it  from  America  are  but  slowly  filled,  there 
being  constant  delay  because  of  the  limited  manufacture.  Some 
one  called  attention  to  the  fact,  the  other  day,  that  to  say  of  a 
person  as  worth  her  weight  in  gold  would  not  after  all  mean  so 
very  much,  since  with  gold  at  ;^  16  an  ounce  the  amount  would  be 
about  ;$25,ooo  for  a  woman  of  average  weight.  It  would  seem, 
perhaps,  that  the  name  ][of  the  new  metal,  radium,  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  gold,  now  that  our  ideas  of  money  have  been  some- 
what extended  by  the  largei fortunes  that  are  so  common,  and  we 
may  hear  of  "  worth  her  weight  in  radium."  As  radium  is  worth 
about  a  million  dollars  a  pound,  125  pounds  of  it  would  be  a 
rather  precious  burden. 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


THE  HYMN  "  MEDIA  VITA." 

Qu.  Is  the  famous  hymn  beginning  with  the  words,  **  Media  Vita 
in  morte  sumus  "  (In  the  midst  of  life  we  be  in  death),  to  be  attributed 
to  a  Protestant  or  to  a  Catholic  composer  ?  It  is  found  in  the  German 
Lutheran  service  and  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
claimed  by  many  Protestants  as  having  been  written  by  Luther.  I 
have  read  that  it  has  an  older  authorship. 

Resp.  The  original  of  the  hymn  referred  to  as  found  in  the 
Anglican  Prayer  Book  (Burial  Service  of  1549)  is  usually 
attributed  to  St.  Notker,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Gall  who  died 
in  912. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
York  Breviary,  where  the  antiphon  occurs  in  the  Office  for  Lent. 
Adaptations  of  the  antiphon  are  used  in  various  Protestant 
churches. 

It  is  evident  that  the  words  with  their  sentiment  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Catholic  Church  service  as  preserved  in  the 
mediaeval  local  liturgies. 

A  versified  German  translation  of  the  antiphon  itself  appears 
to  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  date  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
who  probably  sang  it  in  congregational  fashion  during  Lent  or  at 
burials.  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  in  his  summary  of  church 
hymns  up  to  Luther's  time  gives  several  versions.  In  a  note  to 
the  first  he  says :  "  Notker  Balbulus,  monk  of  St.  Gall,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  this  hymn.  It  was  frequently  sung  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  even  as  a  battle-song  and  as  a  charm  against  evil." 
In  another  note  he  says  :  "  The  text  in  this  version  was  preserved 
for  a  long  time  even  in  the  Evangelical  church,  although  the  latter 
had  Luther's  new  version  since  1524."  Whether  Notker  really 
was  the  author  of  the  German  version,  as  Hoffman  v.  F.  assumes, 
is  doubtful,  although  he  has  clearly  a  title  to  the  Latin  hymn. 

Luther's  version  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  to-day  in  the 
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so-called  Evangelical  churches  has  indeed  a  certain  claim  to 
originality.  It  consists  of  three  stanzas.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
old  German  version  of  the  antiphon  taken  from  the  German  Cath- 
olic Service,  only  somewhat  modified ;  from  this  stanza  the  hymn 
takes  its  title.  The  other  two  stanzas  are  added  by  Luther,  nor 
can  they  be  called  imitations  of  Notker's  hymn  except  so  far  as 
the  latter  work  may  have  suggested  the  composition.  Mearns  in 
Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  mentions  quite  a  number  of 
EngHsh  versions  of  the  antiphon  and  some  made  after  Luther's 
hymn.  The  general  adoption  of  the  hymn  in  Protestant  church 
services  probably  contributed  to  its  gradual  disuse  in  the  local 
Catholic  liturgies,  all  the  more  because  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  ritual  books  throughout  the  Continental  churches  was 
facilitated  by  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing. 


INSCRIBING    THE    NAMES   OF    PERSONS    INVESTED    IN    THE 

SOAPULAES. 

Qu.  A  member  of  a  neighboring  Religious  Community  informs 
me  that  the  inscribing  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Brown  Scapular  is  an  essential  requisite  to  gaining 
the  indulgences  attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  habit.  If  this  be 
required,  it  is  certainly  not  observed  in  all  places,  and  ought  to  be 
made  plain  to  those  who  are  invested.  I  have  no  recollection  of  our 
names  being  registered  in  any  book,  when,  as  children,  we  received 
the  Scapulars  on  occasion  of  our  First  Communion.  Won't  you  please 
clear  up  this  matter  ? 

Resp.  As  the  investing  in  the  Scapulars  of  a  Religious  Order 
is  practically  a  reception  into  membership  by  which  the  wearer 
becomes  perpetual  participant  of  the  spiritual  privileges,  prayers, 
and  good  works  of  the  respective  Religious  Community  to  which 
he  attaches  himself,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  should  be  some 
formal  act  of  affiliation  by  which  the  Superiors  of  the  Order  sig- 
nify their  explicit  consent  to  the  reception.  The  priest  who 
invests  a  person  with  the  Scapular  is  the  accredited  agent  of  the 
Religious  Community  which  the  habit  (of  the  Scapulars)  repre- 
sents ;  and  he  is  expected  to  notify  the  Superiors  of  the  Order  for 
whom  he  acts  regarding  the  candidates  whom  he  invests  in  their 
name. 
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On  this  ground  it  was  deemed  necessary  from  the  beginning 
to  insist  on  the  inscribing  of  names  in  a  register  whenever  any 
priest,  secular  or  otherwise,  invested  a  person  in  the  habit  (scapu- 
lars) of  a  Religious  Order  to  which  he  did  not  himself  belong,  but 
for  which  he  had  received  delegated  faculties. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  general  desire  to  belong  to  the 
Order  which  bears  her  name,  made  the  request  for  the  reception 
of  the  Brown  Scapular  universal,  so  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  as 
head  of  the  Universal  Church  (and  therefore  of  all  Religious 
Orders)  extended  the  faculty  of  investing  in  the  Scapulars  to  the 
secular  clergy,  at  the  same  time  dispensing  from  the  necessity  of 
inscribing  the  names  in  a  special  register,  since  this  was  often  dif- 
ficult, especially  on  occasion  of  missions,  when  large  crowds  called 
for  investiture. 

The  facility  thus  created  toward  the  growth  of  a  popular  and 
fruitful  devotion  effected  much  good,  until  here  and  there  it  gave 
rise  to  abuse.  A  grace  so  easily  obtained  began  to  be  under- 
valued, and  many  ceased  to  regard  the  Scapulars  as  a  Religious 
habit  carrying  with  it  fixed  obligations.  It  became  to  many  a 
sort  of  charm  which  one  had  but  to  wear  to  be  assured  of 
heavenly  protection. 

To  recall  the  original  meaning  of  the  spiritual  livery  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  and  the  obligations  which  the  wearing  of  her  token 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Scapulars, 
our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII,  on  April  27,  1887,  issued  a  Rescript 
by  which  the  formalities  of  being  nominally  enrolled  were  again 
enforced,  and  the  privilege  of  1838,  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI, 
was  entirely  revoked. 

It  appears  that  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  by  previous  Indult 
had  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  investing  in  the  Brown  Scapular  and 
of  dispensing  at  their  missions  with  the  requirement  of  nominal 
enrollment.  This  faculty  in  favor  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  has 
not  been  revoked,  and  hence  is  presumed  to  be  still  in  force. 

From  the  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  Pontifical  Rescript  it 
follows  that  the  inscribing  of  the  names  in  a  registry  of  the  Car- 
melite Order  is  requisite  for  valid  investiture  in  the  Brown  Scapu- 
lar.    This  may  be  done  by  entering  upon  a  Hst  or  in  a  book  the 
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names  of  those  who  are  invested  by  a  priest  having  faculties  for 
this  purpose  (nearly  all  secular  and  missionary  priests  in  the 
United  States  and  missionar}'^  countries  receive  it  through  their 
Bishops).  The  list  is  sent  periodically  (once  a  year  suffices)  to  a 
Carmelite  Convent  (or,  in  the  case  of  small  religious  Communities 
to  their  principal  house,  thence  to  be  forwarded  as  opportunity 
affords). 

There  are  Carmelite  communities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  : 

Mt.  Carmel  Priory,  334  E.  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  Yorlc ;  Holy  Trinity, 
Kttsburg,  Pa. 

Hospice  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Carmelite  Monastery  (nuns),  Caroline  and  Biddle  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Carmelite  Monastery  (nuns).  Eighteenth  and  Victor  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carmelite  Monastery  (nuns),  1236  N.  Rampart  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Carmelite  Monastery  (nuns),  61  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Roxborough,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Carmelite  Monastery  (nuns),  151 8  Poplar  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  England  the  London  House  of  the  Carmelites  is  47  Church  Street,  Ken- 
sington. 

In  Ireland:  Dublin — 56  Aungier  Street ;  St.  Teresa's,  Clarendon  Street ;  St. 
Mary's,  Morehampton  Road,  Donnybrook ;  there  are  other  Houses  in  Terenure  ; 
Kildare  ;  Moate  (Westmeath)  ;  Kinsale  (Cork)  ;  Knocktopher  (Kilkenny) ;  Lough- 
rea  (Gal way). 

In  Australia  the  chief  Carmelite  Convent  is  at  Port  Melbourne ;  another  is 
at  Adelaide  in  South  Australia. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Holy  Father  by  Rescript  of 
1894  (June  20th),  declared  valid  all  previous  investitures  which 
had  been  defective  owing  to  the  neglect  of  having  the  names  of 
candidates  properly  inscribed. 


GAUDE  MARIA.^ 

The  modernized  form,  by  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
Oxford,  London,  of  the  following  poem  appeared  in  our  May 
issue.  The  MS.  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  Manuscript  Gough  Eccl.  Top.  4,  f.  133. 
The  verses  occur  in  a  sermon  on  the  Assumption,  attributed  to 
John  Mirk,  Prior  of  Lilleshull  in  Shropshire. 

'  The  book  containing  this  poem  was  printed  very  incorrectly,  in  1496,  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde. 
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Be  glad  and  blythe,  qwene  of  blyss ! 

For  thy  joy  passyng  is 

In  heven  court  and  halle : 

In  that  court  ye  have  no  pere 

Of  joy  and  blysse  and  gentill  chere 

Save  the  lorde  of  alle. 

Be  glad  and  blythe,  swete  as  creme, 
Bryghter  then  the  sonne  beme 
When  scho  ys  most  schene ; 
The  chere  of  you  ys  so  bryght 
That  all  heven  yt  makyth  lyght 
And  sayntys  all,  bedene. 

Be  glad,  my  lady,  and  so  ye  mow 
For  to  seen  all  a-bow 
To  you  that  byn  yn  blysse ; 
All  you  louton  and  don  honour. 
Thus  yn  heven  ye  have  the  flowr 
Next  to  God,  I  wysse. 

Be  glad  and  blythe,  swete  thyng ! 
That  ye  byn  qwene,  our  sone  is  Kng 
Sittyng  yn  hys  throne. 
Whatever  hit  yt  be  ye  prayeth  for, 
Modyr,  ye  sayth,  and  qwene  I  cor, 
I  graunt  wol  your  bone. 

Be  glad  and  blythe,  lady  fre, 
Sittyng  by  ye  trynite 
In  blod  and  flesch  yfere : 
Full  of  joy  and  full  of  grace 
God  hath  made  ther  thy  place 
As  to  hys  modyr  dere. 

Be  glad  and  blythe  in  al  wyse ! 
For  all  that  done  you  servyse 
Full  well  ys  qwyt  her  mede ; 
Thi  Sonne  ys  gent,  and  doth  hym  qre. 
And  byddeth  home  all  love  the. 
And  he  will  be  at  her  nede. 
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Be  glad  and  blythe,  qwene  of  heven ! 

For  these  joys  alle  seven 

Never  schal  ye  misse. 

Well  ys  you  that  ye  wer  bore 

Thus  to  joy  for  evermore, 

With  the  heye  Kyng  of  blysse. 

Now,  swete  lady,  I  you  pray 
Helpe  us  at  our  endyng  day, 
And  scheld  us  from  the  fende. 
And  grant  us  alle  suche  myght 
Of  you  for  to  have  a  syght. 
At  that  we  hethen  wende. 


WHAT  OUK  EELIGIOUS  ORDEKS  DO  POE  HiaHEE  EDUCATION. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Sargent,  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies,  gives  to  the  London  Times  the  result 
of  his  observations  regarding  the  conditions  of  education  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  plea  is  for  higher  education,  and  his  inquiry  has 
led  him  to  look  for  the  means  by  which  it  is  best  supplied.  He 
found  by  experience  that  where  the  State  failed  to  supply  high 
.schools  of  a  desirable  type,  it  was  generally  through  the  locai 
Church  organizations  that  attempts  were  made  to  fill  the  need. 
This  had  also  been  done  in  the  colonies  in  whose  educational 
pro^jress  he  was  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact  results  had 
proved  that  none  of  the  religious  bodies  were  successful  in  accom- 
plishing what  they  had  desired.  The  causes  he  held  to  be  mani- 
fold— insufficient  revenues,  sectarian  jealousies,  lack  of  tradition, 
and  steaiy  control.  But  he  found  it  quite  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  Religious  Teaching  Communities.  These  he  had 
seen  develop  and  flourish  in  a  way  which  had  commanded  his 
closer  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  educational  work  they  pro- 
fessed to  do.  On  examination  he  found  the  teaching  in  the  higher 
branches  by  the  Religious  so  admirable  that  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  appeal  to  the  authorities  in  England  to  abandon  all  sense  of 
discrimination  and  bigotry  and  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  those 
who  are  by  all  odds  doing  most  and  best  work  for  education  in 
the  colonies  where  they  have  an  open  field  for  their  development. 
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"In  contrast  with  the  provincial  efforts  of  other  Church 
organizations,"  writes  Dr.  Sargent,  "  stood  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  providing  throughout  our  colonies 
and  for  all  classes  of  the  population — Protestant  as  well  as  Cath- 
olic— educational  facilities  of  every  description." 

"This  work  was  not,  as  a  rule,  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  local  ecclesiastical  organizations,  but  by  means  of 
colonizing  settlements  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  Religious  Orders  of  the  Church,  or  technically  by  the  '  regulars,' 
and  not  by  the  *  seculars. '  Each  settlement  established,  maintained, 
and  controlled  one  or  more  educational  institutions,  and  showed  in 
its  work  all  possible  marks  of  vitality,  including  the  facilities  of  self- 
preservation,  adaptability  to  environment,  and  reproductive  growth. 
It  was  during  a  visit  to  Rhodesia,  nearly  five  years  ago,  that  I  first  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  at  what  an  early  date  in  the  British  occu- 
pation of  a  country  the  Religious  Orders  can  establish  flourishing 
schools.  Had  the  first  white  settlers  been  consulted,  they  would  have, 
no  doubt,  expressed  their  preference  for  an  agency  with  which  they 
were  more  familiar,  but  when  they  found  that  the  education  offered  by 
the  Regulars  to  their  children  was  superior  to  that  which  under  such 
conditions  they  could  reasonably  have  expected,  and  when  no  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  doctrinal  teaching  or  to  proselytize,  their  grati- 
tude was  sincere,  and  found  expression  in  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  schools.  In  the  various  Australian  colonies 
through  which  I  afterwards  travelled  it  became  evident  to  me  that 
though,  as  the  population  increased.  Government  took  up  the  chief 
burden  of  the  provision  of  schools,  and  though  other  Churches  some- 
times succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  successful  non-Government 
institutions,  the  Catholic  schools  still  held  their  own,  not  only  by 
reason  of  priority  of  foundation,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  guar- 
antee which  the  stability  of  the  Religious  communities  controlling 
them  offered  for  the  permanence  of  standard  of  the  instruction  sup- 
plied. It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had  begun  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  education  in  Canada  that  I  became  fully  aware  of  the 
powers  of  adaptation  of  these  communities  to  local  surroundings  or 
of  the  fecundity  which  they  exhibit.  One  instance  must  suffice.  It 
is  of  a  Religious  Order  which  in  France  devotes  itself  to  other  "  good 
works"  as  well  as  to  education.  A  community  professing  this  rule 
settled  near  New  York  and  adapted  itself  to   the  local  demand  for 
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school  instruction.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  the  mother  of 
numerous  religious  houses  devoted  to  education,  which  spread  through 
the  States  of  the  Union.  One  stray  daughter  began  life  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  before  long  descendants  of  the  third  generation  in  the 
New  World  were  founding  schools  throughout  the  far  western  provinces 
of  Canada.  The  number  of  religious  of  this  order  alone  employed  in 
teaching  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  about  2,500  in  the  United  States 
and  about  250  in  Canada.  This  vigor  of  school  colonization  on  the 
part  of  the  Regulars  extends  over  secondary  as  well  as  primary  educa- 
tion. Boarding  schools  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  often  planned  to 
accommodate  twice  as  many  scholars  as  are  received  during  the  first 
few  years,  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  Roriie  builds  for  the  future. ' ' 
This  is  honest  language  from  an  English  official  who  stands  at 
the  very  head  of  the  educational  department  in  the  African  colo- 
nies. He  does  not  merely  give  the  conscientious  testimony 
derived  from  personal  experience,  but  in  giving  as  the  reason  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  schools  the  fact  that  our  Religious 
teaching  bodies  form  a  permanently  organized  and  well  disciplined 
educational  force,  he  bears  unconscious  witness  to  the  Catholic 
system  of  Religious  Teaching  Orders  everywhere. 


INDULT  REGARDING  THE  SABBATINE  PRIVILEGE. 

The  Vice  Procurator  General  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission 
(Lazarists)  has  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  for  the  priests  of  his 
Order  the  faculty  of  commuting  the  obligations  attached  to  the 
Sabbatine  Privilege.  The  faculty  may  be  used  in  favor  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  of  all  persons  who  dwell  in  establishments 
under  their  care  or  direction.  As  is  well  known,  the  Indulgences 
comprised  in  the  Sabbatine  Privilege,  applying  to  those  who  wear 
the  Brown  Scapular  (Mt.  Carmel),  entails  ordinarily  the  obligation 
of  reciting  the  "  Little  Office  of  the  Bl.  V.  M."  Those  who  can- 
not read  must  abstain  from  meat  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
and  observe  the  regular  fastdays  prescribed  by  the  Church.  The 
faculty  of  commuting  these  obligations  is  ordinarily  restricted 
to  the  Carmelites,  especially  in  places  where  there  is  a  Convent  of 
the  Order. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE. 

Monday  i. — Pentecost  Monday.  Double  I  Class.  iWass  —  Red; 
Gloria,  Credo. 

Tuesday  2. — Pentecost  Tuesday.  Double  I  Class.  Mass  —  Red; 
Gloria,  Credo. 

Wednesdays. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidonble.  Quartertense.  Day  of 
J^ast  and  Abstinence.  Mass — Red  ;  After  the  Kyrie  follow  the 
Prayer  and  Lesson  from  the  Acts ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  for  the 
Church,  (In  Dioc.  Savannah,  Third  Prayer  for  Bishop,  annivers. 
consecr.)  Credo.  Roman  Order — Second  Prayer  (only)  of  St. 
Francis  Caracciolo. 

Thursday  4. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria, 
Credo. 

Friday  J.— Ot  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  (Votive  Mass  of  the  S. 
Heart  not  permitted  to-day).  Quartertense.  Day  of  Fast  and 
Abstinence.  Mass  — Red  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Boni- 
face B.M.,  Credo. 

Saturday  6. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Quartertense.  Day  of 
Fast  and  Abstinence.  Mass — Red  ;  After  the  Kyrie  follow  the 
Prayers  and  Lessons,  Gloria,  Credo. 

Close  of  the  Paschal  Season  with  the  Regina  Coeli  at  noon. 

Sunday  7. — ^Trinity  Sunday.  Double  II  Class.  Mass  —  White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  as  in  Missal,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Trinity, 
Gospel  of  the  First  Sunday  after  Pentecost  at  the  end  of  the 
Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  transferred.  Roman  Order — Third 
Prayer  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 

Mondays. — Ferial.  Mass — Green;  (no  Gloria,  no  Credo).  Second 
Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Benedicamus 
Domino  instead  of  Ite  Missa  est,  because  there  is  no  Gloria. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses  (Vot.  Mass  of  the 
Angels  has  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Third  Prayer 
according  to  choice  of  celebrant).  Roman  Order — St  Mary 
Magd.  de  Pazzi,  V.  Double  (transf.  from  May  27th).  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria. 

Tuesday  g. — SS.  Primus  and  Feliclan,  Mart.  Simple.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant.  Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses 
(votive  Mass  of  the  Apostles  has  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS. 
Primus  and  Felician,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"   Pref.  of  Apos- 
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ties).  Roman  Order — St.  Ferdinand  in,  King.  Semidouble. 
Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Primus  and  Feli- 
cian,  Third  Prayer  "A  Cunctis." 

Wednesday  10. — St.  Mai^aret,  Wid.  Semidouble.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  "A  Cunctis,"  Third  Prayer  according  to 
choice  of  celebrant. 

Thursday  11. — Corpus  Christi.  Double  I  Class  with  privileged 
Octave,  during  which  all  private  votive  Masses,  anniversary,  and 
other  Masses  for  the  Dead,  are  prohibited.  Funeral  Masses  in 
presence  of  the  corpse  may  be  said,  except  on  Sunday  within  the 
Octave.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Sequence,  Credo,  Pref  of  the 
Nativity. 

Friday  12. — St.  John  Facnndo.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  SS.  Basilides, 
Cyprinus,  Nabor  and  Nazarius,  Mart.,  Credo.  Roman  Order — 
St.  Leo  in,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer 
of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  the  H.  Martyrs,  Credo. 

Saturday  13. — St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo. 

Sunday  14. — Second  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  The  principal  Mass  of 
to-day  is  that  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  as  on  Thursday. 
In  churches  where  there  is  but  one  Mass,  the  Second  Prayer  and 
the  Last  Gospel,  for  which  the  Missal  is  transferred,  are  of  the 
Sunday.  In  churches  where  there  are  several  Masses  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Sunday  is  omitted  at  this  principal  Mass.  All 
the  other  Masses  are  said  as  follows :  St.  Basil,  B.  and  Doctor. 
Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday, 
Third  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Nativity,  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is 
transferred. 

Monday  75". — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Vitus  and  Companion  Martyrs,  Third 
Prayer  "  Concede,"  Credo.  Roman  Order — St.  John  Facundo. 
Double.  (Transferred  from  June  12th).  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of 
the  Octave,  Third  Prayer  of  SS.  Vitus  and  Companions,  Credo. 

Tuesday  16. — St.  John  Francis  Regis.  Double.  Mass — White ; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo.  Roman  Order — 
S.  Beda  Venerabilis,  B.  and  Doctor.  Double.  (Transferred 
from  May  27th.)  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the 
Octave,  Credo, 
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Wednesday  ly. — Of  the  Octave.  Semidouble.  Mass — White ;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  '  *  Concede, ' '  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church  or  the 
Pope,  Credo.  Rotnaji  Order — St.  Isidore,  Husbandman. 
Double.  (Transferred  from  May  15th. )  Mass — White;  Gloria, 
Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo. 

Thursday  18. — Octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  Double.  Mass — White; 
Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellian,  Martyrs, 
Credo,  Pref.  of  Nativity. 

Friday  ig, — Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Double  I  Class.  Mass — 
White  ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  the  Cross. 

Saturday  20. — St.  Bamabas,  Apostle.  Double  Major.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles.  Roman  Order — St.  Silverius, 
Pope,  Mart.     Double.     Mass — Red  ;  Gloria. 

Sunday  21. — St.  Aloysius.  Double.  Third  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Mass — White;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday,  Credo, 
Pref.  of  the  H.  Trinity,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  the 
Mass  for  which  Missal  is  transferred. 

Monday  22. — St.  Pauliims,  B.  Simple.  Mass — White  ;  Gloria,  Sec- 
ond Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Third  Prayer  "  A  Cunctis."  (Diocese  of 
Harrisburg  :  Fourth  Prayer  for  Bishop,  annivers.  elect. )  Black 
or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  (Votive  Mass  of  the 
Angels  has  Gloria.)  Roman  Order — BL  Innocent  V,  Pope. 
Double.     Mass — White ;   Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Paulinus. 

Tuesday  23. — Vigil  of  St.  John  Bapt.  Ferial.  Mass — Violet ;  (no 
Gloria),  Second  Prayer  '*  Concede,"  Third  Prayer  for  the  Church 
or  the  Pope,  Benedicamus  Domino  instead  of  Ite  Missa  est. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  (Votive  Masses  of 
the  Apostles  has  Gloria.)  Roman  Order — Patronage  of  St. 
Joseph.  Double  II  Class.  (Transferred  from  Third  Sunday  after 
Easter,  hence  the  Alleluia  meant  for  the  Paschal  season  is  omitted 
in  the  Mass. )  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Credo,  Gospel 
of  the  Vigil  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is 
transferred. 

Wednesday  24. — Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Double  I  Class  with 
Octave.     Mass — White  ;  Gloria. 

Thursday  25. — St.  William,  Abbot.  Double.  Mass — White ;  Gloria. 
Roman  Order  —  St.  Gallicanns,  Mart.  Double.  Mass — Red; 
Gloria. 

Friday  26. —  SS.  John  and  Paul,  Mart.  Double.  Jifass  —  Red; 
Gloria. 
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Saturday  27. — Vigil  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles.  Mass — Violet ; 
no  Gloria  nor  Credo,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Third  Prayer 
"Concede,"  Benedicamus  Domino  instead  of  Ite  Missa  est. 
Black  or  any  other  color  for  votive  Masses.  Roman  Order — 
St.  William,  Abb.  (transf.  from  June  25th).  Doable.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Vigil,  Gospel  of  the  Vigil 
at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  transferred. 

Sunday  28. — St.  Irenaeus,  B.  M.  Double.  Fourth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.  Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  the  Sunday, 
Third  Prayer  of  the  Octave,  Credo,  Pref.  of  H.  Trinity,  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday  at  the  end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  trans- 
ferred. Roman  Order — St.  Leo  11,  Pope.  Double.  Mass — 
White ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  Sunday,  Third  Prayer  of  the 
Octave,  Credo,  Pref.  of  H.  Trinity,  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  at  the 
end  of  Mass,  for  which  the  Missal  is  transferred. 

Monday  2g. — SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Apostles.  Double  I  Class  with 
Octave.  Mass — Red  ;  Gloria,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles.  (Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  Dioceses,  Titular  Feast  of  the  Cathedrals.) 

Tuesday  jo. — Conunemoratioii  of  St.  Paul,  Apostle.  Double  Major. 
Mass — Red ;  Gloria,  Second  Prayer  of  St.  Peter,  Third  Prayer 
of  St.  John's  Octave,  Credo,  Pref.  of  Apostles.  (Burlington  and 
Salt  Lake  City  Dioceses  :  Fourth  Prayer  for  the  Bishop,  annivers. 
consecr.) 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

1.  In  the  foregoing,  the  words  Double  I  Class,  II  CI.,  Double 
Major,  Double,  Semidouble,  Simple,  Ferial — indicate  the  degree  of 
solemnity  with  which  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  to  which  the 
term  is  attached. 

2.  On  semidouble  feasts,  Masses  for  the  dead  or  any  private  votive 
purposes  are  permitted ;  hence,  on  days  marked  semidouble  the  color 
of  the  vestment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  Mass  selected. 

3.  By  special  Indult  the  Holy  See  permits  priests  in  missionary 
countries  to  say  a  private  requiem  Mass,  not  only  on  semidouble  (or 
inferior)  feasts,  but  also  on  double  feasts  which  occur  on  Monday. 
If  Monday  be  a  Double  Major  or  I  or  II  Class,  the  privilege  is  trans- 
ferred to  Tuesday.  But  if  Tuesday  be  similarly  hindered,  the  privilege 
lapses  for  the  week.  These  Monday  (or  Tuesday)  Masses  for  the  dead 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  privileged  altar  attached. 

As  regards  the  days  on  which  the  Liturgy  permits  funeral  Masses, 
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anniversaries  for  the  dead,  Nuptial  Masses,  Votive  Masses  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  First  Friday  of  the  month,  etc.,  see  under  Notes. 
The  foregoing  Calendar  Order  is  used  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  some  dioceses  the  Roman  Order,  which 
we  add,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  American  Order,  is  used  by 
:special  privilege.  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  a  number  of 
local  feasts  not  celebrated   elsewhere. 

Notes. 

Solemn  funeral  Masses  with  the  corpse  present  (unless  for  good 
cause  it  cannot  be  kept)  are  permitted  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except — 

(a)  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints,  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
England,  also  Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  Scotland, 
also  St.  Andrew ;  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Annunciation. 

{F)  Sundays,  in  churches  were  there  can  be  but  one  Mass ;  which 
must  be  the  parochial  Mass. 

(^)  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

(//)  Solemn  Patronal  or  Titulary  Feasts. 

(^)  During  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  or  public  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

(/)  On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  in  parish  churches,  owing  to  the 
Blessing  of  the  Font,  and  on  the  Rogation  days  where  the  procession 
is  solemnly  held. 

Low  requiem  Masses  on  occasions  of  funerals,  i.  <?.,  with  the 
corpse  present,  are  permissible  by  special  Indult  (May  19,  1896), 
■except  on  Doubles  I  CI.,  or  such  days  as  exclude  Doubles  I  CI.,  and 
on  holidays  of  obligation.  When  the  death  occurred  at  distance  and 
■corpse  cannot  be  present,  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  permitted  on  the 
iirst  available  day  after  receiving  notice  of  the  death,  except  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  and  Doubles  I  or  II  Class.  A  low  Mass  may 
be  said  where  solemn  service  cannot  be  arranged  owing  to  poverty. 

Anniversary  Masses  for  the  dead  are  forbidden  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days of  obligation.  Doubles  I  and  II  Class,  vigils  of  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  within  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, Corpus  Christi,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Week,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion,  and  in  parish  churches  having  only  one  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Anniversaries  occurring  on  the  above  mentioned  days  may  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  to  the  nearest  day  not  so  impeded. 
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The  regular  Nuptial  Mass  given  in  the  missal  is  permitted  (outside 
the  forbidden  season,  /.  e.,  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany  included ;  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Low 
Sunday  included)  .on  all  days  except  Doubles  of  I  and  II  Class,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  of  obligation,  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  other 
days  that  exclude  Doubles  of  II  Class.  On  the  forbidden  days  the 
Mass  of  the  day  is  said  and  the  regular  Nuptial  Blessing  added. 

For  privileges  of  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  see  Manual  (published 
by  Am.  Ecclesiastical  Review),  which  contains  detailed  instruction. 

The  Votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  said  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month  if  there  are  special  devotions  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mass — unless  the  first  Friday  occur  on  a 

( 1 )  feast  of  our  Lord ; 

(2)  double  of  the  I  Class  ; 

(3)  during  the  octave  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany,  on 
Good  Friday,  vigil  of  Epiphany,  All  Souls'. 

This  Mass  (^Miserebihir,  found  at  the  end  of  May  feasts),  whether 
it  be  solemn  or  low,  always  has  Gloria,  Credo,  and  one  Prayer.  The 
Alleluia  at  Introit,  Offertory,  Communion,  is  omitted  outside  Paschal 
time. 


Criticisms  and  ]N[otcs* 

THE  GIFT  OP  PENTECOST.  Meditations  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  Patter 
Meschler,  S.J.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Lady  Amabel  Kerr. 
London :  Sands  &  Co, ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.  1903.  Pp.  xi— 
505. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Lady  Amabel  Kerr  for  having  brought  before 
English-speaking  readers  Father  Meschler' s  valuable  addition  to  the 
too  scanty  theological  literature  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  work  is  well 
suited  in  every  way  for  the  season  of  Pentecost,  providing,  as  it  does, 
ample  material  alike  for  meditations,  spiritual  reading,  instructions, 
and  sermons.  As  befits  its  Jesuit  source,  the  ground-plan  is  as  learned 
as  the  practical  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  several 
subjects,  show  a  wide  acquaintance  with  human  needs. 

At  the  beginning.  Father  Meschler  writes  as  follows  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  "  (He)  ^is,"  he  says,  *'  the  glorious  fruit  of  the  life  and  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus ;  He  is  the  realization  and  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  and 
His  work  is  to  make  to  grow  and  ripen,  and  gather  in  the  harvest 
which  was  sown  and  watered  by  the  Redeemer.  The  Holy  Ghost  is, 
in  a  special  sense,  the  ruler  of  the  last  age  of  the  world  .  .  .  The 
Spirit  dwells  in  the  unsearchable  depths  of  the  Godhead,  and  even  His 
work  in  our  hearts  is  carried  on  secretly  and  silently.  In  the  God- 
head, as  well  as  in  our  souls,  He  is  an  abyss  of  mystery.  Who  shall 
scrutinize  His  being  ?  So  much  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  get,  as  it 
were,  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  that  Uncreated  Love,  whence  all  good 
things  come  to  us.'' 

This  admixture  of  sound  theology  with  affective  (in  the  ascetical 
sense)  reflections  is  well  maintained  throughout  the  five  hundred  pages 
of  the  volume.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  give  even  the 
most  cursory  summary  of  meditations  that  run  into  fifty-two  chapters ; 
the  space  at  our  disposal  will  only  permit  us  to  select  a  few  that  best 
represent  the  tone  and  salient  features  of  the  rest.  Broadly,  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  considered  under  the  two  aspects  sum- 
marized in  the  quotation  already  given :  the  Eternal  Mission  in  the 
depths  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Temporal  Mission  in  the  world  of 
angels  and  of  men.  In  the  first  chapter,  faith  in  the  great  truth  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inculcated  by  a  statement  concerning 
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His  essence,  attributes,  and  powers,  as  the  necessary  foundation  on 
which  all  true  devotion  to  Him  must  be  built.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
God,  "a  real  and  independent  Person,"  omnipotent,  infinite,  and 
eternal,  the  source  of  every  gift  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  He  must  be 
believed  in  and  adored  both  by  external  and  internal  acts,  to  be 
renewed  especially  at  Pentecost. 

Under  the  not  very  clear  heading  of  "The  Countenance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  Father  Meschler  draws  out  shortly  but  fully  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  Son  by  the  breath  (an  apt  trans- 
lation of  the  technical  theological  term  spiratio)  of  love.  While 
His  Personality  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  He  is  the  bond  uniting  them.  The  Father 
knowing  Himself  begets  as  the  term  of  that  essential  eternal  knowl- 
edge the  Son  or  Word,  the  "express  image'  of  His  substance  "  (Heb. 
1:3);  and  from  knowledge  springs  love.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
personified  love  that  has  existed  from  all  eternity  between  Father  and 
Son,  the  source  of  the  reciprocal  relations  between  them.  This  joint 
or  reciprocal  action  constitutes  a  production  and  a  term  which  has 
personal  consciousness  of  the  infinite  love  within  the  Godhead  — 
namely,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

As  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Person  o(  \ovt  par  excellence,  so  holiness 
(which  consists  before  all  else  in  the  uprightness  and  purity  of  the  will 
and  love)  belongs  peculiarly  to  Him.  The  best  token  that  we  can 
give  of  our  faith  in  Him  must  be  the  love  and  holiness  in  our  lives, 
corresponding  faintly  to  His  incomprehensible  love  and  holiness.  He 
is  the  flame  of  divine  love  penetrating,  illuminating,  warming,  and 
enkindling,  the  feint  sparks  of  love  and  goodness  in  our  souls. 

In  the  most  theological  chapter  in  the  book — that  entitled  '  *  In  the 
Heart  of  the  Godhead  " — Father  Meschler  discusses  the  relation  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father  and  Son.  He  follows  the  usual  lines  of  the 
treatise  De  Trinitate  in  showing  (i)  that  Father  and  Son  give  the 
Holy  Ghost  His  origin,  since  He  proceeds  from  Both ;  (2)  that  ever 
remaining  with  Him  in  intimate  union,  They  honor  and  glorify  Him 
as  they  do  Themselves  ;  (3)  that  in  Him  They  receive  their  comple- 
ment, their  joy  and  their  termination.  While  the  arguments  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  are  concise  and  convincing,  the  arrange- 
ment of  matter  is  not  so  orderly  as  in  other  chapters.      The  omission 

*  XapaKTT^p,  literally  **  a  stamped  copy." 
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of  numerals  at  the  head  of  the  divisions,  except  "  i,"  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  on  a  par  with  the  failure  to  keep  strictly  to  the  distinction, 
made  on  p.  i8,  between  the  two  kinds  of  "  relation."  We  think  too 
that  stress  should  have  been  laid  on  the  principle  (correctly  but  sum- 
marily introduced  on  p.  27)  of  the  una  spiratio  (the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  Father  and  Son  by  their  ^;z(?  breathing  forth),  so  that 
He  seals  their  unity  in  His  own  Person,  being,  to  use  a  common 
Patristic  expression,  the  '*  return  of  God  upon  Himself,"  "  the  bond 
of  love  uniting  Father  and  Son  ' '  as  the  stepping-stone  for  the  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  dual  procession,  defined  as  "of  faith"  in  the 
West,  and  the  heretical  single  procession  held  by  Eastern  schismatics, 
rightly  shown  by  the  author  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  and  of  such  Eastern  Fathers  as  SS.  Athanasius,  Basil,  and 
the  two  Cyrils. 

The  two  following  chapters  on  the  God-man  as  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  on  Mary  as  the  spouse  of  the  Spirit,  form  the  best 
reading  in  the  more  theological  part  of  the  book.  In  the  first,  Christ's 
human  nature,  His  work  in  the  world,  and  the  results  of  His  work 
in  the  Church,  are  severally  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  in  the  second,  Mary's  life  (foreshadowed,  actual,  and  after 
death),  is  seen  to  have  been  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  These  thoughts 
lead  up  to  the  practical  conclusions  that  we  should  love  and  honor  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  whom  we  owe  the  great  gift  of  the  Incarnation  with  the 
flood  of  divine  graces  that  flow  from  it,  consecrating  to  Him  as  His 
sanctuaries  our  whole  hearts  and  lives. 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  excellent  it  seems  captious  to  criticise, 
but  we  could  wish  that  the  learned  author  had  seen  fit  to  allude,  if 
only  in  a  foot-note,  to  St.  Thomas'  homely  illustration  of  the  twofold 
truth  (summarized  by  Father  Meschler  on  page  35),  that  "  the  whole 
Trinity  conceived  the  Body  of  Christ,  although  the  action  is  fitly 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost."*  When  a  man,  says  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor, puts  on  a  coat,  and  two  others  help  him  to  put  it  on,  all  three 
share  in  the  act,  yet  at  the  end  only  one  is  clothed.  So  with  the  In- 
carnation. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  equally  robe  the  Eternal 
Word  in  the  garment  of  human  flesh  and  blood  which  He  alone  wears, 
although  the  act  is  specially  attributed  to  the  third  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  by  reason  of  a  certain  congruity  with  His  Personality, 
just  as  creation  is  attributed  to  the  Father,  and  redemption  to  the  Son. 

'•'  Summa  Theol.,  iii,  Q.  32,  a.  I  ;  Cf.  iii,  Q.  39,  a.  8,  ad  2 ;  3  Lib.  Sent.,  d.  2, 
Q.  2,  a.  2,  ad2  ;  Ibid.,  d.  4,  Q.  I,  a.  2.  {Opera,  ed.  Venet.,  1780,  t.  ii,  pp.  36, 
70-1;  torn.  28,  pp.  157,  195.) 
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The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Christian  life — His  Tem- 
poral Mission,  in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ — is  outlined  in  a  succession  of  chapters  concerned 
with  the  Church  (its  teaching  office,  its  pastoral  office,  its  priestly 
office),  the  Sacraments  and,  more  particularly,  Confirmation  as  '  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  sanctifying  grace  and  the  virtues  that 
spring  from  it,  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  prayer,  the  Christian 
family,  the  Christian  state.  Christian  mysticism,  and  other  topics  of 
less  importance,  concluding  with  'The  Novena  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
*  The  Feast  of  Pentecost '  and  « The  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  All 
are  marked  by  deep  spirituality  of  tone,  depth  of  thought,  and  lucidity 
of  expression.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  note  the  sweetness  with  which 
Father  Meschler  coats  alike  his  sometimes  dry  theological  technicali- 
ties and  his  forcible  exhortations.  Here  is  an  instance  in  point. 
After  a  subtle  analysis  of  charity,  its  essence,  its  primary  and  second- 
ary objects,  its  motives,  and  its  qualities,  followed  by  the  thought  of 
its  connection  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  motives  which  must 
lead  us  to  love  him.  Father  Meschler  plunges  deeply  with  St.  Thomas 
{Summa  Th.,  ii,  2,  Q.  24,  a.  9)  into  the  three  degrees  that  distinguish 
the  growth  of  charity  in  the  soul ;  but  then  clinches  his  practical  con- 
clusion in  these  simple  and  touching  words :  "In  heaven  we  shall  love 
God  more  closely  and  more  strongly  than  here,  but  not  with  the  same 
freedom.  There  we  shall  not  be  able  to  help  loving  God ;  here  the 
choice  is  given  us.  That  is  the  precious  privilege  of  charity  here, 
whereby  it  gives  glory  to  God  and  value  to  the  act  of  our  love.  Let 
us  make  use  of  the  short  time  given  us  here  below  to  love  God  freely 
and,  above  all  things,  for  His  sake  "  (p.  217), 

So,  too,  in  discussing  the  thorny  problem  of  grace,  accurate  and 
even  abstract  theology  is  made  palatable  to  the  lay  mind  by  the 
happy  illustrations  and  helpful  turns  which  Father  Meschler  contrives 
to  give  to  his  deepest  thoughts.  If  definitions  abound,  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  complained  that  the  matter  of  which  they  form  the  key  is 
dry  or  unintelligible.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  to  be  the  author  of 
that  actual  grace  or  divine  impulse  which  both  works  on  the  under- 
standing and  the  will,  inciting  them  to  good  works,  but  positively 
helps  both  faculties  to  accomplish  deeds  profitable  to  salvation.  Yet 
the  author  does  not  stop  short  at  the  citation  of  canons  of  the  Councils 
of  Carthage  or  of  Orange  or  of  Trent,  or  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Chrysostom,  or  St.  Macarius,  in  support  of  his  thesis;  he 
appeals  to  the  individual  experience  of  the  numberless  occasions — in 
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the  silence  of  a  sleepless  night,  amid  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  in  the 
peaceful  calm  of  a  summer's  day,  in  moments  of  danger,  trial,  sorrow, 
or  temptation — when  the  Divine  Spirit  knocks  at  our  hearts,  speaking 
to  us,  drawing  us  to  Himself.  The  many  hints  on  profitable  devotions 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  (devotions,  the  author  is  careful  to  point  out,  which 
must  bear  fruit  in  an  increased  personal  holiness  and  union  with  the 
source  of  all  sanctity)  are  equally  instructive.  The  volume  is  as  com- 
plete a  popular  treatise  on  the  Eternal  and  Temporal  Missions  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Him,  as  could  be 
desired.  It  need  only  be  added  that  the  translator  has  done  her  part 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  success.  We  trust  that  our  readers 
will  avail  themselves  of  her  labors. 

DOWNSIDE !  The  History  of  St.  Gregory's  School  from  its  Oommencement 
at  Douay  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dom  Henry  Iforbert  Birt,  O.S.B. 
London  \  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Oo.    Price  123.  6d.  net. 

This  handsome  volume,  with  illustrations  in  keeping  with  the 
paper  and  binding,  should  be  widely  read  outside  the  circle  of  ' '  old 
Gregorians"  to  whom,  no  doubt,  it  will  primarily  appeal.  Not  only 
does  it  afford  a  complete  history  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  most  famous, 
of  English  Catholic  schools,  but  it  adds  materially  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  surroundings  and  events  of  the  chequered  lives  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  Faith.  The  English  Benedictine  Order  preserves  an  unbroken 
continuity  with  the  past.  The  present  titular  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
to  give  a  concrete  example,  can  trace  back  his  lineage  to  Abbot 
Fakenham  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Scattered  throughout  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Elizabethan  persecution,  harassed  at  home  to  the  point  almost 
of  extinction,  many  of  its  members  winning  the  martyr's  crown  at 
Tyburn  and  elsewhere,  this  illustrious  branch  of  an  illustrious  family 
preserved  with  marvellous  tenacity  the  identity  of  its  corporate  life. 
More  than  that,  it  never  failed  to  keep  true  to  its  traditions  as  the 
most  learned  Order  in  the  Church,  and  positively  increased  its  educa- 
tional activities  at  the  very  time  when  its  enemies  were  hounding  it  to 
its  death.  Some  of  the  ablest  graduates  of  Oxford  placed  themselves 
on  their  conversion  under  the  protection  of  the  great  patriarch  of  West- 
ern Monachism  and  founded  on  a  foreign  soil  a  centre  of  intellectual 
life  that  bid  feir  to  eclipse  the  Abna  Mater  at  home  that  had  dis- 
carded them.* 

^  The  English  College  at  Lisbon  is  an  offshoot  from  Douay.  See  a  review  in 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  October  1902,  of  Canon  Croft's  history  of  it. 
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The  College  at  Douay  in  northern  prance,  instituted  in  1605,  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  its  solid  learning.  The  infant 
Community  placed  -their  monastery  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  munificence  of 
Dom  Philip  de  Cavarel,  a  neighboring  Abbot  of  St.  Vaast's  {anglici 
St.  Vedast's)  Monastery  at  Arras,  which  enabled  them  to  move  into  a 
larger  house  some  six  years  after  they  had  made  the  original  foundation 
with  the  help  of  money  from  Spain.*  They  appear  to  have  begun  to  teach 
almost  at  once,  for  Louis  Owen  in  his  quaint  "Running  Register 
recording  a  true  Relation  of  all  the  English  Colleges  (j/V),  Seminaries, 
and  Cloisters  in  all  Forain  (j/V)  Parts,"  printed  in  1626,  speaks  of  a 
school  as  well-established  within  the  monastic  precincts.  The  Eng- 
lish Benedictines  at  Douay,  he  writes,  **ha%e  many  scholars  which 
are  beneficial  unto  them,  and  many  gentlemen's  sons  (which  are  their 
friends  and  benefactors  in  England)  do  diet  in  the  cloisters."  Thus 
the  nucleus  of  Downside  College  was  formed  almost  contemporane- 
ously with  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congregation  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great — a  title  still  retained  by  the  present  Congregation  presided 
over  by  Abbot  Gasquet.  The  school  became  a  nursery  of  the  Order. 
Many  of  the  pupils  exchanged  the  student's  gown  for  the  sombre  cowl 
of  St.  Benedict  at  the  completion  of  their  studies.  Others  took  up 
lay  pursuits  in  England,  married,  and,  in  their  turn,  sent  their  sons  to 
the  College  over-seas  where  they  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  a  ster- 
ling Catholicism  proof  alike  against  the  blandishments  of  the  worldly, 
the  bad  examples  of  their  lukewarm  co-religionists,  and  the  threats, 
fines,  social  ostracism  of  heretical  foes,  together  with  the  elements  of 
sound  learning.  The  dangers  that  beset  the  boys  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  Douay  were  by  no  means  imaginary.  It  was  a  penal  offence 
to  send  one's  sons  to  be  educated  at  a  Catholic  college  abroad — the 
only  resort  left  to  faithful  Catholics  since  Catholic  education  at  home 
was  denied  their  children.  Hence  we  find  that  for  long  periods  to- 
gether the  pupils  did  not  return  to  England.  Thus  the  college  at 
Douay  became  their  home  in  a  very  real  sense,  their  Benedictine 
teachers  taking  the  place  of  the  parents  separated  from  them  by  harsh, 
tyrannical  laws.  This  enforced  exile  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
materially  their  boyish  high  spirits.  We  read  much  of  the  Christmas 
festivities  at  which  an  elected  king  (the  representative  of  the  mediaeval 
"  Lord  of  Misrule  ")  held  sway  in  truly  royal  fashion. 

*  The  members  of  the  Douay  Community  were  drawn  from  Spanish  Monasteries, 
whither  the  exiled  English  Benedictines  had  betaken  themselves. 
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The  numbers  at  the  college  fluctuated  considerably ;  the  average 
was  from  fifty  to  sixty.  The  lowest  ebb  was  reached  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  we  find  that  the  fees  were  reduced  to 
the  low  figure  of  ;^i5  per  annum,  with  a  view  to  induce  fresh  parents 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  college.  The  stirring  times  that  were  fraught 
with  such  disastrous  consequences  in  England  for  the  Stuart  cause,  no 
less  than  for  the  fortunes  of  Catholicism,  passed  uneventfully  in  quiet 
Douay.  One  exciting  incident  alone  varied  the  unruffled  monotony  of 
the  semi-monastic  life.  We  refer  to  the  siege  of  Douay  by  the  vic- 
torious Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710.  However,  Queen  Anne  be- 
friended the  monks  in  gratitude  for  what  they  had  done  for  her  royal 
father,  and  the  college  buildings  passed  unscathed  through  the  fierce 
fire  from  the  batteries  that  surrounded  the  town.  Except  for  this  faint 
echo  of  the  turmoil  that  raged  throughout  Europe,  the  college  routine 
at  Douay  went  on  uneventfully  until  the  great  upheaval  of  the  French 
Revolution  threw  everything  into  disorder.  After  many  vicissitudes 
the  monks  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  monastery  and  to  seek 
shelter,  in  common  with  a  host  of  refugees,  ranging  from  members  of 
the  highest  nobility  to  the  newly  ordained  emigre  priest,  on  the  hos- 
pitable shores  of  their  native  land.  The  deserted  college  finally  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Benedictine  community  of  St.  Edmund's, Paris, 
and,  although  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congregation  returned  to  Douay, 
founding  a  school  there  which  remains  to  the  present  day,^  the  history 
of  the  ancient  establishment  was  ended,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned. 
It  received  a  new  lease  of  life  in  England  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Sir  Edward  Smythe,  an  alumnus,  who  gave  the  monks  and  their  pupils 
an  asylum  in  his  country  house  at  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropshire — an 
uncommon  mark  of  large-hearted  hospitality  paralleled  by  the  action 
of  Lord  Arundell  of  ^Vardour,  who  gave  up  a  wing  of  his  family  man- 
sion to  the  accommodation  of  some  two  hundred  Emigres  priests  at 
almost  the  same  time.  This  temporary  arrangement  lasted  from  1795 
to  1 814  when,  on  their  host's  death,*  the  Community  after  many  dis- 
appointments fixed  upon  Downside  near  Bath  as  their  final  home.  The 
then  Prior,  Dom  Kendal,  thus  describes  the  locality  :  **  The  lands 
round  the  house,  with  the  country  round  it,  afford  great  advantage  to 
a  community  on  account  of  solitude  and  delightful  with  walks.    .    .    . 

^  Under  the  recent  proscription  laws  of  the  French  Government  this  monastery 
and  college  must  close  their  doors  this  summer. 

*  Sir  Edward  Smythe  actually  died  in  181 1,  but  it  took  a  considerable  time  for 
the  monks  to  find  a  suitable  locality. 
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The  situation  is  eleven  miles  from  Bath  and  the  name  of  the  place 
Downside. "  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  parish  church  of  Stratton  - 
on-the-Fosse,  which  lies  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Abbey, 
is  the  only  church  in  England  dedicated  to  St.  Vigor,  Bishop  of 
Bayeuse,  once  Abbot  of  St.  Vaast's  at  Arras,  and  so  the  predecessor 
of  that  Dom  Philip  de  Caverel  who,  as  Abbot  of  the  same  monastery, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  real  founder  of  the  College  of  Douay.  The 
subsequent  history  of  new  Douay  or  Downside  is  a  record  of  ever- 
increasing  fame.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  local  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic, Bishop  Baines,  in  1829,  to  convert  the  college  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary  while,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  fated  to  kill  the 
institution,  really  bore  witness  to  its  deep-rooted  prosperity.  The 
magnificent  pile  of  buildings  (including  an  Abbey  Church  which, 
even  in  its  unfinished  state,  ranks  in  size,  grandeur,  and  beauty  with 
any  of  the  mediaeval  monastic  fanes  that  once  studded  the  hills  and 
dales  of  England)  that  have  risen  round  the  plain  manor  house  of  the 
Downside  of  1825,*  forming  a  landmark  visible  for  miles,  are  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  unbroken  success  of  the  missionary  and  educational 
work  of  the  Community.  *  Missionary, '  we  say  advisedly  as  well  as 
educational,  for  not  only  hjis  a  Downside  education  become  a  synonym 
for  the  best  that  the  Church  in  England  can  afford  in  the  way  of  sound 
scholarship,  manly  self-reliance,  and  sturdy  unsentimental  Catholicism, 
but  the  Monastery,  and  the  College  through  the  Monastery  (for  the 
two  are  inseparable,  according  to  that  idea  of  a  family  which  gives 
a  peculiar  ethos  to  Benedictine  houses  and  schools),  has  sent  forth 
devoted  priests  to  labor  unremittingly  for  the  conversion  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  every  quarter  of  England.  The  best  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  quiet,  solid,  more  expository  than  directly  controversial, 
nature  of  their  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  monks  have  converted  to 
Catholicism  the  countryside  near  Downside  so  that,  while  the  neigh- 
boring Anglican  rector  until  recently  found  his  work  a  sinecure  and 
lived  in  Bath  because  he  had  no  flock  to  whom  to  minister,  a  village 
church,  served  by  a  monk  from  the  Monastery,  had  to  be  built  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  converted  population.  Verily  in  this  case  the 
adage  that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country,  has  been 
reversed.  The  Holy  See  fittingly  crowned  the  success,  after  innumer- 
able changes  and  chances  of  fickle  fate,  threatening  at  one  time  to 

^  The  original  Downside  still  forms  part  (though  a  small  part)  of  the  present 
Abbey.  The  great  choir  of  the  Abbey  church  was  in  course  of  erection  last  year. 
It  will  be  solemnly  opened  next  year. 
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imperil  its  very  existence,  of  the  Community  by  raising,  some  two 
years  ago.  Downside  to  the  dignity  of  an  Abbey  with  Prior  Ford  (one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  an  Alma  Mater  prolific  in  such  children) 
as  its  first  Abbot. 

The  mere  outline  (the  bare  bones  as  it  were)  of  the  history  of 
Downside  only  affords  a  faint  idea  of  the  fascination  of  Dom  Birt's 
volume.  It  is  as  complete,  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  old  Gre- 
gorians,  "•  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  general  reader  interested  in  every- 
thing that  throws  light  upon  the  patient  lives  of  our  Catholic  forefathers. 
Under  the  latter  head  we  would  single  out  for  particular  mention  the 
account  of  the  church  services  at  Downside  when  the  monks  first 
settled  there.  Newman's  famous  piece  of  word-painting,  in  his  sermon 
at  Oscott  before  the  First  Provincial  Synod  held  since  the  Reformation, 
on  "The  Second  Spring" — a  sermon  which  the  novelist,  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart — rises  unbidden  before  one 
as  one  reads  it.  So  fearful  were  the  religious  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion, or  of.  offending  the  susceptibilities,  of  their  Protestant  neighbors, 
that  they  even  concealed  the  Holy  Sacrifice  under  the  name  of 
"prayers,"  and  disguised  themselves  in  the  lay  dress  of  the  period. 
Dom  Birt's  literary  style  is  no  less  attractive  than  the  matter  which  he 
has  arranged  with  such  conspicuous  skill.  We  have  read  the  book 
with  very  considerable  interest  and  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  our  readers. 

THE  LITTLE  OFFICE  OF  OTJE  LADY.  A  Treatise  Theoretical,  Practical 
and  Exegetical.  By  the  £ev.  Ethelred  L.  Tannton.  London :  John 
Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson.  New  York :  Fr.  Fustet  and  Oo.  1903. 
Pp.  438.    Price  $5.00. 

A  work  of  this  kind  was  wanted  long  ago  for  the  guidance  of 
numerous  cloistered  religious  and  devout  persons  who  daily  recite  the 
Office  of  Our  Lady  in  Latin.  For  whilst  the  mechanical  recital  of 
the  liturgical  forms  enlivened  by  passing  glimpses  of  the  beauty  con- 
tained in  psalms  and  antiphons  is  a  real  worship,  if  it  be  reverently 
performed,  yet  it  is  not  complete  in  the  yield  of  those  fruits  of  grace 
which  the  Church  intended  us  to  derive  from  the  use  of  so  rich  a 
source,  when  she  proposed  the  liturgical  office  as  a  constant  exercise 
of  the  religious  community  life.  And  prayer,  which  to  many  persons 
is  only  a  systematic  habit  of  mortification  obliging  them  to  repeat 

^  Cf.  e.g.,  the  two  bright  chapters  towards  the  end  on  "Institutions,  Customs, 
and  Games,"  and  on  "  Gregorian  Worthies,"  respectively. 
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words  and  to  maintain  a  reverent  attitude  of  worship  at  fixed  hours,  in . 
appointed  choir  stalls,  might  be,  if  rightly  seized  by  mind  and  heart, 
a  joy  and  a  spiritual  tonic  ever  renewing  that  vigor  which  unbroken 
fidelity  to  religious  rule  calls  for.  If  the  Church  insists  that  our  reli- 
gious recite  the  Office  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  Latin  rather  than  in 
English,  it  is  precisely  because  she  expects  those  who  use  this  prayer 
as  their  daily  exercise,  to  make  a  study  of  its  forms  and  to  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  the  wisdom  hidden  in  the  shell  of  a  language  which 
does  not  suffer  from  daily  association  with  vulgar  notions,  and  in 
which  thousands  of  devout  souls  commune  with  God  as  through  a 
common  mother  tongue.  Such  is  the  Latin  of  the  Canonical  Hours. 
How  far  Father  Taunton's  book  will  satisfy  the  expectation  of 
those  who  in  reciting  the  Office  have  often  longed  to  understand  its 
mysterious  significance,  must  be  left  to  the  individual  to  judge  of. 
He  gathers  much  light  from  the  Patristic  commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
from  Tomasi  and  St.  Bede,  and  among  more  recent  sources,  the  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Neale.  A  work  much  quoted  is  **  Myroure  of  our 
Ladye,"  written  by  an  unknown  Benedictine  of  Isleworth,  which 
shows  that  the  religious  ladies  of  past  days  did  devote  themselves  to  a 
careful  preparation  by  way  of  study  for  an  intelligent  recital  of  the 
Divine  Office.  After  all  it  means  simply  a  study  of  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  Psalms,  and  in  this  particular  case  also  the  Sapiential  Books. 
Father  Taunton's  book  will  at  least  serve  as  an  introduction  to  that 
study  and  lead  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  other  more  complete  and 
varied  commentaries.  The  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  reciting 
the  Little  Hours  could  be  made  even  more  interesting.  But  the  book 
offers  the  first  decided  opening  into  a  very  fruitful  field. 

THE  QUESTION  BOX.  Eeplies  to  Questions  Beoeived  on  MissioHS  to 
Non- Catholics.  By  Eev.  Bertrand  L.  Oonway,  of  the  Paidist  Fathers. 
New  York :  The  Catholic  Book  Exchange.  1903.  Pp.  610.  Price, 
$1.00  ($50.00  per  hundred) ;  Paper,  15  cents. 

Although  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  Father  Hecker  began 
the  non-Catholic  mission  work,  it  has  now  developed  into  a  highly- 
organized  movement,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  American  priesthood 
enthusiastically  promoting  it,  and  the  people  nobly  seconding  their 
pastors'  efforts.  At  the  Catholic  University  there  has  been  recently 
established  a  mission-house  where  the  Bishops  of  the  country  send 
young  priests  to  be  trained  as  diocesan  missionaries  ;  and  a  quarterly 
periodical,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  books  and  pam- 
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phlets,  gives  evidence  that  the  power  of  the  written  word  has  not  been 
forgotten  in  enthusiasm  for  the  spoken. 

Father  Conway's  book — the  latest  addition  to  the  literature  of 
this  movement — is  built  on  a  plan  that  he  and  his  associates  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  effective  ;  it  is  a  reasonable,  practical, 
kindly,  uncompromising  presentation  of  those  aspects  of  Catholicism 
most  interesting  to  our  fellow  citizens  outside  the  fold.  The  selection 
of  questions  and  the  framing  of  answers  have  been  determined  by 
wide  experience  in  dealing  with  non-Catholic  audiences  representing 
every  creed  and  none ;  in  its  very  conception  the  book  seems  at  once 
to  be  that  for  which  a  great  many  people  have  been  seeking  and  for 
the  want  of  which,  consequently,  a  great  many  of  our  priests  have 
been  not  a  little  embarrassed.  We  rejoice  that  Father  Conway  has 
brought  so  capable  a  mind  and  pen  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  laid  upon  him. 

His  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  popular  apologetic  in  an 
admirably  concise  yet  not  superficial  way.  It  should  interest  every 
religious  mind,  and  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  earnest  Christian. 
The  author  displays  an  ability  for  combining  suavity  and  downright- 
ness,  simplicity  and  accuracy,  sympathy  and  finality.  He  knows 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  he  has  carefiiUy  read  the  controversial- 
ists of  both  sides ;  and  the  word  of  Holy  Scripture  is  ever  on  his  lips. 
Barring  a  pen-slip,  now  and  again  (<?.  g.  "Ap  Scapulas,"  p.  219; 
"Jerome,  the  son  of  Napoleon,"  p.  308),  his  references  and  quo- 
tations give  almost  unalloyed  satisfaction.  Of  course  he  has  not 
attempted  to  go  deeply  into  his  expositions,  nor  to  discuss  every 
religious  puzzle ;  his  book  leaves  critical  problems  still  unsolved, 
historical  blots  as  black  as  ever,  philosophical  cruces  still  torturing 
thoughtful  men.  But  as  a  neat  handbook  of  ready  and  correct  an- 
swers to  the  whole  series  of  popular  objections  against  Catholicism, 
The  Question  Box  comes  very  near  to  being  perfect. 

A  HISTORY  or  OATHOLIOITT  Ilf  NORTHEEN  OHIO  AND  IN  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  CLEVELAND.  Vol.  I.-Historical.  By  the  Eev. 
George  F.  Houck,  Diocesan  Chancellor.  Pp.  772.  Vol.  II.— Bio- 
graphical. By  Michael  W.  Oarr,  President  of  the  Catholic  Historical 
Society.    Pp.554.    Cleveland :  Press  of  J.  B .  Savage.    1903. 

It  is  difficult,  without  having  seen  these  two  stately  volumes,  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  careful  and  splendid  work  which  they 
represent.  It  appears  that  in  1899  Bishop  Horstmann,  himself  a 
student  and  writer  on  historical  topics,  proposed  the  collection  and 
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sifting  of  data  for  the  publication  of  a  history  which  would  present  an 
accurate  review  of  the  Catholic  missionary  development  in  Northern 
Ohio.  The  labor  of  bringing  together,  of  examining  and  comparing 
documents,  was  promptly  undertaken  by  two  men  excellently  qualified 
for  the  task.  Father  Houck,  long  a  resident  in  Ohio  and  an  official 
of  the  diocese,  whose  habits  of  order  and  system  have  made  his  chancery 
a  model  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  throughout  the 
United  States,  undertook  to  collect  and  correct  the  material  that  per- 
tained to  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  the  district  assigned.  This 
comprised  an  account  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  its  earliest  estab- 
lishment in  the  territory  of  the  Huron  and  Wyandot  tribes,  a  full  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  down  to  our  own  day.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
story,  as  are  all  the  events  connected  with  the  planting  of  our  holy 
faith,  under  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  truest  heroism  from 
men  who  loved  the  cause  of  Christ  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  effort  to  make  it  known  to  others.  Father  Houck  had 
already,  as  early  as  1888,  published  a  volume  on  the  Church  in 
Northern  Ohio  which,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  ran  to  four 
editions.  This  sketch  became  the  basis  for  the  present  much  larger 
work,  which  contains  all  of  interest  that  could  be  ascertained  regarding 
Catholic  missionary,  charitable,  and  educational  institutions,  together 
with  the  documents  which  give  to  the  narrative  a  distinctly  historical 
value. 

Mr.  Carr,  to  whose  cultured  industry  we  owe  the  second  volume  of 
the  work,  has  brought  to  his  undertaking  more  than  the  accurate  habit 
of  the  narrator  who  presents  in  chronological  order  the  details  which 
make  up  a  series  of  eventful  lives.  He  possesses  the  gift  of  the 
psychologist  who  pictures  character,  in  addition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
annalist  who  records  the  facts  of  history  whence  the  lessons  that  render 
it  useful  as  a  study  to  posterity  are  to  be  constructed.  "  The  mission 
and  purpose  of  a  biography, ' '  he  says  in  his  preface,  * '  are  to  describe 
the  spirit  and  acts  of  men,  and  thereby  to  instruct.  It  deals  curiously 
with  personal  acts  and  facts,  while  its  essence  is  the  careful  weighing 
of  human  character."  Thus  biography  becomes  not  merely  an  adjunct 
of  history,  but  rather  its  animating  principle.  The  biographical  series 
contains  nigh  onto  two  hundred  sketches  and  notices  of  active  mission- 
aries in  Ohio,  headed  by  the  five  bishops  who,  since  the  time  of 
Edward  Fenwick's  accession,  have  ruled  in  turn  over  the  Diocese  of 
Cleveland. 

Without   attempting   here  to  gauge  accurately  the  merits  of  the 
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more  characteristic  features  of  this  history,  we  feel  confident  that  there 
is  ample  material  in  these  two  volumes  for  entertainment  as  well  as  for 
serious  information.  The  work  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cleveland  Catholic  Historical  Society,  and  likely  to  provoke  emulation 
in  future  generations  of  readers  who  may  be  called  to  till  in  fields 
which  have  been  cleared  by  the  noble  yet  humble  pioneers  in  the 
Northwest  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  two  volumes  are, 
we  trust,  on  sale,  so  as  to  be  obtainable  by  our  Research  Societies  and 
by  students  of  American  historj'  generally. 

POLITICAL  AND  MORAL  ESSAYS.  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  Hew 
York  :  Benziger  Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  298. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  LIFE  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.  London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein ;  New  York :  Macmillan  Company. 
1902.    Pp.272. 

Two  volumes  of  very  readable  essays  on  subjects  philosophical. 
The  first  of  Father  Rickaby' s  essays  on  the  Origin  and  Extent  of  Civil 
Authority  was  written  as  a  thesis  for  an  academic  degree  at  Oxford. 
This  relationship  will  account  for  the  unusual  number  of  Greek 
expressions  and  quotations  with  which  it  is  bedecked,  though  they 
may  embarrass  the  reader  whose  familiarity  with  Attic  is  less  extensive 
than  the  author's.  Apart  from  these  occasional  scrupuH  in  the  shoes 
of  the  wayfarer,  the  essay  is  cogent,  instructive,  and  interesting,  both 
from  a  theoretical  and  a  historical  standpoint ;  a  welcome  supplement, 
moreover,  to  the  very  brief  treatment  accorded  to  the  subject  in  the 
average  manual  of  social  ethics.  The  same  judgment  may  be  applied 
to  the  second  essay  on  Savages.  The  other  topics  treated  are  Casu- 
istry, the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Lying  and  Equivocation,  Socialism  and 
Religious  Orders,  Morality  without  Free-Will,  and  the  Value  of  Senti- 
ment in  Ethics.  The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  marked  by  that 
lucidity  of  style — touched  at  frequent  intervals  by  a  genial  sense  of 
humor — which  reveals  the  deeper  thought  whilst  hiding  the  technical- 
ity of  the  craftsman.  The  author  has  intended  the  volume  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  his  Moral  Philosophy,  We  deem  it  no  slight  praise  to 
say  that  both  for  its  matter  and  its  form  it  is  a  fitting  companion  to 
the  latter  volume,  which  has  merited  a  foremost  place  among  the 
classics  of  its  subject. 

Though  Father  Rickaby's  and  Professor  Muirhead's  philosophical 
standpoints  differ  widely,  there  is  in  the  latter  author's  book  so  much 
solid  and  sane  matter  and  such  geniality  of  treatment  that  the  two  vol- 
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umes  of  essays  naturally  associate  themselves  in  one's  thought.  Like 
Father  Rickaby's,  Professor  Muirhead's  book  is  made  up  of  essays 
that  have  previously  appeared  as  articles  in  various  reviews.  The 
first  of  the  latter  author's  collection  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 
Philosophy  and  Life  is  a  plea  for  the  study  of  wisdom  as  leading  to 
**  the  living  of  one's  individual  life  in  the  light  of  the  whole,  of  trying 
to  see  one's  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  significance  for  life  in 
general."  The  subsequent  papers  treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects, 
biographical,  ethical,  and  logical.  As  an  illustration  of  the  sound 
judgment  manifest  in  these  days,  the  following  extract  from  the  paper 
on  Psychology  and  Education  will  suffice  :  *  *  It  is  well  to  be  warned  in 
time  against  exaggerated  expectations  of  what  psychology  can  do  for 
the  teacher.  The  essential  qualities  of  the  good  teacher,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  are  those  which  are  born  with  him,  or 
acquired  by  quite  other  methods  than  a  training  in  psychology,  viz.  : 
love  and  understanding  of  children,  tact  in  dealing  with  them, 
patience  with  their  weakness,  sympathy  with  their  purposes,  interest 
in  the  work  of  doing  what  he  can  to  make  them  into  useful  men  and 
women.  These  .  .  .  are  infinitely  more  important  for  the 
teacher  than  any  psychological  observations  can  make  them ' ' 
(page  161).  Lest  it  should  be  inferred  from  this  sane  insistence  on 
the  precedence  of  nature  to  art  in  education,  that  the  author  places  no 
value  on  the  function  of  psychology  in  the  teaching  profession,  we 
hasten  to  add  that  he  deprecates  explicitly  such  an  inference.  Psychol- 
ogy? he  maintains,  should  be  cultivated  by  the  educator  as  affording 
him  a  certain  attitude  toward  his  work,  as  giving  him  what  Professor 
James  calls  a  "stereoscopic  view  of  the  youthful  organism,"  by  add- 
ing to  the  teacher's  intuitive  estimate  of  the  child's  mind  sharper  out- 
line than  results  from  analytic  dissection. 

Whilst  there  is  much  in  Professor  Muirhead's  essays  with  which  we 
are  glad  to  be  in  accord,  there  are  some  things  from  which  we  must 
express  dissent.  Thus,  although  his  protest  against  the  atomizing  of 
mind  by  recent  psychologists,  their  reduction  of  the  mind — the  soul — 
to  a  complexus  of  elemental  states,  is  highly  commendable,  his  own 
substitutes  for  this  view  are  hardly  an  improvement.  "Mind,"  he 
declares,  is  "essentially  purposeful  effort"  (page  165);  . 
"  the  nature  of  mind  is  essentially  will  and  idea  "  (page  166).  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  purposeful  effort,  or  will,  or  idea  but  states  of  con- 
sciousness ?  If  the  mind  or  soul  is  simply  will,  effort,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  phenomenon,  nothing  abiding,  nothing  that  has  any  sub- 
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stantial  unity  and  permanence.     How  this  view  is  an  improvement  on 
*'  psychological  atomism  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  apparent. 

Although  the  author  expresses,  as  we  have  said,  and  expresses 
strongly  and  cleverly,  many  sound  judgments,  he  apparently  stands 
for  no  consistent  philosophy.  Philosophy,  he  says,  is  really  not  a 
dogma  nor  a  system  of  doctrines.  It  is  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
of  knowledge  and  experience  which  you  can  best  acquire  by  trying  to 
put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  great  mind  which  has  consciously 
adopted  it  (page  i8).  Once  we  have  taken  this  view  of  the  variability 
of  philosophy  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  author's  advice  to  the  begin- 
ner as  regards  reading.  "  Do  not  read,"  he  tells  the  youthful  philos- 
opher, ^^ Elements  and  Outlines.  .  .  .  Get  to  the  great  writers — 
to  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Kant,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill, 
Green.  It  does  not  matter  which  you  take  up"  (page  15).  Fancy 
the  iminitiated  youth  picking  out  his  first  steps  in  philosophy  under  the 
leading  hand  of  the  pantheist  Spinoza,  the  sceptic  Hume,  or  the 
idealist  Kant !  No  wonder  that  modem  philosophy  is  a  medley  of 
radically  contradictory  systems  when  its  professors  offer  their  pupils 
such  bewildering  guidance. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  4o  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  lo  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Adventures  of  Harry  Revel: 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Scrib- 
ner.     II1.50. 

A  foundling's  autobiography 
describing  his  life  in  a  small  Eng- 
lish hospital  with  a  benevolent 
and  romantic  matron,  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  good  chimney-sweep, 
and  his  implication  in  a  mysteri- 
ous murder,  and  the  love  affair  of 
one  of  Wellington's  officers.  The 
scene  is  England  and  Portugal ; 
and  the  child's  incomplete  but 
keen  vision  of  things  is  very  finely 
simulated.  The  book  seems  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series. 

At  the  Time  Appointed :  A.  May- 
nard  Barbour.  Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

The  hero's  memory  lies  dor- 
mant for  a  time,  during  which  he 
slowly  builds  up  a  new  life,  ac- 
quiring friends,  business-associates 
and  a  betrothed,  before  returning 
consciousness  gives  him  back  to 
his  mother,  to  his  old  life,  and  a 


tacit  engagement  of  marriage. 
The  villain,  a  Western  train-rob- 
ber and  coach- robber,  is  a  clum- 
sily imagined  brute,  whose  char- 
acter is  no  mystery  to  the  reader, 
and  the  heroine  permits  herself  to 
be  forced  into  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage under  incredible  circum- 
stances. The  discussion  of  a  small 
private  religion,  devised  by  one  of 
the  characters,  might  harm  a  sus- 
ceptible young  reader. 

Autobiography    of    a     Beggar: 

I.  K.  Friedman.  Small,  $1.50. 
One  long  and  several  short 
stories  of  New  York  beggars  of 
to-day,  imputing  to  them  all  the 
ancient  deceptions  of  the  craft, 
and  a  few  modern  inventions. 
The  author  is  grimly  humorous 
at  the  expense  of  his  subjects, 
and  does  not  endow  them  with 
any  fanciful  goodness,  exhibiting 
them  as  pitiless,  unscrupulous, 
treacherous,  and  supremely  sel- 
fish. 
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Blind  Children:  Israel  Zangwill. 
Funk.     jj5i.20  net. 

Poems,  humbly  and  simply 
prefaced  by  the  author,  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  reflecting  moods 
of  despair.  The  exceptions  are 
translations  of  curious  modem 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  expositions 
of  modem  Hebrew  character 
and  feeling,  and  for  their  sake  the 
work  deserves  some  attention  from 
students  of  contemporary  racial 
character.  It  contains  nothing 
to  interest  the  ordinary  reader. 

Brewster's  Millions:  Richard 
Greaves.     Stone,     jj  i .  50. 

The  author  supposes  a  young 
man  who,  having  inherited  a  mil- 
lion, is  promised  seven  or  eight 
more,  on  condition  that  in  a 
year  he  shall  strip  himself  of 
money  and  possessions,  and  ac- 
complishes the  feat  by  the  aid  of 
New  York  society  and  a  yacht. 
The  author's  invention  flags  about 
the  middle  of  the  story,  and  it 
becomes  dull. 

Captain  Simeon's  Store :  George 
S.  Wasson.    Houghton.    $1.50. 

Thirteen  stories,  all  touched 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Gloucester 
fisherman,  and  related  with  per- 
fect deliberation  of  thought  and 
speech,  compose  this  volume. 
The  few  passages  in  which  the 
author  speaks  in  his  own  person 
are  very  well  written ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  perfectly 
reflects  the  rugged,  unlearned, 
superstitious  but  not  stupid  men 
who  make  up  its  company  of  char- 
acters. The  dialect  is  wonderful 
in  accuracy. 


Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alex- 
ander Pope  :  H.  W.  Boynton. 
;^2.oo  net. 

This  first  complete  single- 
volume  edition  of  the  poet  con- 
tains not  only  his  original  work, 
but  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  and 
parts  of  the  Odyssey.  All  the 
notes  on  Homer  are  omitted,  but 
nearly  all  the  others  are  retained, 
and  an  appendix  contains  a  glos- 
sary of  names  and  notes  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  young  students. 
A  portrait  and  a  vignette  w'xt.^  ot 
Twickenham  illustrate  the  book, 
and  the  introduction  is  sympa- 
thetic. 

Contrasts :  Florence  Hennicker. 
Lane.     $1.50. 

Melancholy  short  stories, 
showing  men  and  women  cruelly 
tantalized  by  hope,  or  by  fatally 
tardy  good  fortune,  make  up  a  vol- 
ume of  great  ingenuity,  with  two 
or  three  tales  in  happier  vein, 
showing  that  the  author  has  metal 
more  attractive  to  offer. 

Barrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles :  Ir- 

V  i  n  g     Batcheller.       Lothrop. 
$1.50. 

A  father,  whose  son  has  been 
stolen  from  him  in  infancy,  en- 
counters him  during  his  boyhood 
and  becomes  his  mentor.  He  is  a 
wandering  clockmaker,  whose  past 
holds  a  secret  of  wrong-doing 
which  he  is  expiating  in  his  own 
way  by  self-privation  and  alms- 
giving. The  book  contains  many 
good  episodes,  but  lacks  proba- 
bility, and  the  hero  is  as  unlike 
an  Irishman  as  any  imaginable 
human  creature  could  be.  The 
interest  lies  in  his  sayings,  which 
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are  sometimes  clever,  sometimes 
inane. 

Flower  Beautiftil :  Clarence 
Moores  Weed.  Houghton. 
^2.50  net. 

This  is  the  first  American 
book  on  the  decorative  value  of 
flowers  and  vases  united  in  har- 
monious composition,  and  it  is 
illustrated  by  sixty  photographs  of 
the  author's  own  designs.  The 
text  is  enthusiastic  but  instructive, 
and  the  printing  and  binding  are 
of  the  fine  quality  suitable  for  a 
volume  intended  to  increase  the 
reader's  respect  for  beauty,  alike 
in  the  humblest  flower  and  the 
most  costly  receptacle. 

His  Daughter  First:  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy.  Houghton. 
$1.50. 

A  story  of  clever,  well-bred 
men  and  women  staying  in  the 
country-house  of  the  woman  whom 
the  hero  loves  and  his  daughter 
does  not  desire  for  a  stepmother. 
The  loss  of  her  own  heart  to  a 
financier  of  doubtful  probity  con- 
verts her  opposition  to  indiffer- 
ence. The  series  of  events  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  states  is 
cleverly  managed,  the  talk  is  very 
good,  and  the  characters  are  deli- 
cately but  clearly  defined. 

Indian  Summer :  James  Courtney 
Challiss.     Badger.     $1.50. 

Poems  reprinted  from  various 
publications,  and  ranging  from 
decided  merit  to  deep  pathos. 
The  author  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Kansas,  but  clearly  all  the 
verse  is  on  topics  common  to  the 
whole  country. 


Joyons   Heart:  Viola  Roseboro. 

McClure.     $1.50. 

The  heroine  passes  through 
many  sorrows  and  hardships  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  seldom  com- 
prehended and  often  cruelly 
misunderstood  because  of  her 
ineradicable  joyousness,  the  love- 
liness of  which  does  not  become 
apparent  to  those  about  her  until 
it  is  too  late. 

Lad  of  the  O'Freils:  Seumus 
Macmanus .     Mc  Clure.    <  1 . 5  o . 

Irish  village  life  and  char- 
acter are  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
stories  connected  by  delicate  links 
into  a  tale  that  ends  happily.  It 
is  never  farcical,  but  is  often 
amusing. 

Log  of  a  Cowboy :  Andy  Adams. 
Houghton.     ;$  1 . 5  o . 

The  *  *  Log ' '  records  a  cattle- 
drive  in  1882  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Northern  Montana,  recounting 
the  real  work  of  cowboys  and 
cowmen,  and  showing  the  clever- 
ness, endurance,  and  ingenuity 
required  to  manage  their  four- 
footed  charges,  and  to  outwit 
thieves,  both  red  and  white.  The 
occasional  outbreaks  of  drunken- 
ness and  gambling  are  not  made 
amusing  by  rhetoric,  but  are  ex- 
hibited impartially  and  plainly, 
and  dialect  is  kept  within  just 
bounds. 

Middle-aged  Love  Stories:  Jo- 
sephine Daskam.  Scribner. 
$1.25. 

Pretty,  simple  tales,  some- 
times mildly  pathetic,  and  always 
skilfully  narrated.  They  are  the 
exact  opposite  to  those  in  Con- 
trasts. 
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Modern  Obstacle:  Alice  Duer 
Miller.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
The  heroine's  selfishly -cher- 
ished incapacity  for  living  with- 
out luxury  leads  her  to  refuse  to 
marry  the  man  whom  she  loves, 
and  to  betroth  herself  to  a  mil- 
lionaire, but  when  her  lover  comes 
to  her  and  tells  her  that  he  is 
doomed  to  die  in  six  months,  but 
has  money  enough  to  satisfy  her 
requirements  during  that  time, 
she  elopes  with  him.  The  author 
has  no  delusions  about  her,  and 
leaves  the  reader  with  none. 

Musical  Education :    Albert  Lav- 
ignac.     Appleton. 

The  study  of  instruments,  of 
singing,  and  of  composition  are 
considered  by  the  author  and  also 
the  means  of  rectifying  an  ill-di- 
rected education.  He  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  courses  pur- 
sued at  all  the  chief  European 
conservatories  and  at  similarly 
named  American  institutions,  and 
compares  individual  and  class  in- 
struction. The  methods  and  plans 
suggested  and  the  hints  given  are 
admirable  and  the  work  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  and  the  adult  pupil. 

Pearl    Island:     Andrew   Caster. 
^1.50. 

Two  boys  and  a  sailor,  being 
wrecked  oh  a  tropical  island,  ac- 
cumulate vast  fortunes  in  pearls, 
and  escape  when  they  have  ex- 
hausted every  possibility  of  ad- 
ventiire.  The  style  is  poor,  and 
the  talk  is  profuse  and  dull. 

Pearl   Maiden:   H.  Ryder  Hag- 
gard.    Longmans.     $1.50. 
A  Christian  girl,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Jew,  and  reared  by 


the  Essenes  as  a  sacred  trust,  is 
in  Jerusalem  during  its  siege  by 
Titus,  figures  in  his  triumph,  and 
at  last  is  reunited  to  the  converted 
Roman  lover  whom  she  has  many 
times  refused  because  he  was  not 
a  Christian.  The  horrors  of  the 
siege,  of  the  shows  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  darker  side  of  a 
triumph,  give  the  author  congenial 
material,  and  he  uses  it  very  well, 
but  his  style  is  everywhere  dis- 
figured by  his  determination  to 
separate  all  relative  pronouns  from 
their  antecedents. 

Poems :  Carol  Norton.  Estes. 
$1.00. 

This  volume  deserves  a  glance 
from  anyone  desirous  of  gauging 
the  literary  heights  and  depths  of 
"  Christian  Science." 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart: 
Andrew  Lang.  Longmans. 
1^2.25  net. 

This  single-volume  edition  of 
a  book  formerly  issued  in  a  larger 
and  more  costly  form,  contains 
some  new  matter  unearthed  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  has  the  pho- 
togravure portrait  of  the  first 
edition  for  its  frontispiece. 

Prince  Hagen:     Upton  Sinclair. 

Page.     J  1. 50. 

A  Nibelung  prince,  sent  to  the 
upper  world  to  be  educated, 
breaks  up  the  school  of  which  he 
becomes  a  pupil,  and  then  goes  to 
New  York  intending  to  become  a 
power  in  politics.  Inheriting  the 
crown,  he  transfers  and  enlarges 
the  field  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
story  of  his  doings  is  a  very  well 
imagined  tale  of  the  possibilities 
of  unbounded  wealth  unscrupu- 
lously used.     He  has  no  soul  and 
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the  struggles  made  for  his  en- 
lightenment by  the  one  man  who 
knows  him  are  described  with 
keen  wit. 

Eed-Headed  Gill:      Rye  Owen. 
Holt.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  last  scion  of 
the  younger  branch  of  an  old  and 
apparently  impoverished  family, 
weds  the  heir  and  attempts  to  re- 
store his  fortunes.  She  is  haunted 
by  vague  recollections  of  a  pre- 
vious existence  in  Tudor  times, 
and  her  recollection  is  quickened 
whenever  she  wears  any  article  of 
dress  made  from  a  bewitched  web 
of  Indian  silk  that  has  casually 
come  into  her  possession.  It  is 
an  amusing  story,  not  too  marvel- 
lous to  be  accepted  as  one  reads, 
and  with  excellent  passages  of 
feminine  warfare. 

Rise  of  Ruderick  Cloud :    Josiah 
Flynt.     Dodd.     I1.50. 

The  story  of  a  nameless  boy 
who  by  work  much  more  arduous 
than  any  honest  trade  would  have 
exacted  from  him,  and  after  long 
imprisonment,  comes  to  be  a 
burglar  of  fame,  but  resigns  his 
glories  in  time  to  make  reasona 
bly  sure  of  dying  in  freedom.  It 
is  a  study  based  upon  knowledge 
of  vagrant,  idle,  and  criminal 
classes. 

Roman  Road:  "Zack."     Scrib- 
ner.     $1.50. 

Three  stories,  two  of  unpleas- 
ant lovers  and  one  of  children 
who  make  believe  most  solemnly 
and  entertainingly.  This  is  the 
third  recent  book  in  which  a  vi- 
cious mother  confesses  her  secret 


sin  to  her  child,  so  that  its  ugli- 
ness is  not  even  novel. 

Ronald  Camaqnay :  Bradley  Gil- 
man.      Macmillan.     $1.50. 

Two  Episcopalian  ministers, 
one  earnest  and  devout,  the  other 
intent  upon  filling  the  treasury  of 
his  church,  are  the  joint  heroes, 
Ronald  being  the  latter.  The 
petty  vexations  arising  from  the 
meddlesome  female  parishioners, 
and  the  real  trouble  caused  by  a 
male  hypocrite,  are  described  with 
knowledge  ;  but  Roderick  is  re- 
deemed at  last  by  a  woman,  for 
whose  sake  he  leaves  the  pulpit 
which  he  fills  unworthily  and  be- 
comes an  honest  business  man. 

Sacrilege   Farm :    Mabel    Hart. 
Appleton.     $1.00. 

An  eccentric  family,  father, 
son,  and  widowed  daughter-in- 
law,  is  shown  in  the  effort  to  con- 
ceal a  murder  of  which  the  men 
suspect  the  girl,  but  will  not  accuse 
her  for  fear  of  public  disgrace. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  servant  who 
saw  the  sorrows  of  all  three.  The 
end  is  the  restoration  of  true  hap- 
piness to  the  heroine,  although 
her  love  is  unfortunately  placed, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  murderer 
comes  too  late. 

Spoils  of  Empire :  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe .     Little.     ^1.50. 

The  Mexican  conquest  with 
Cortez  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the 
hero,  and  Montezuma  kept  in  the 
background  by  the  heroine,  his 
daughter,  is  the  subject  of  this 
novel,  in  which  the  Dominicans 
appear  as  sanguinary  monsters, 
and   the    Spanish    Inquisition   is 
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represented  as  a  papal  institution. 
The  Aztecs  are  not  made  angelic, 
but  fiendish,  and  their  wealth  is 
foolishly  exaggerated. 

Story  of  an  East  Side  Family: 
Lilian  W.  Betts.   Dodd.  $1.50. 

A  very  sadly  truthful  story 
of  life  among  the  poor  of  New 
York.  The  temptations  besetting 
this  class  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  are  not  exaggerated,  but 
by  making  many  of  her  characters 
Protestant,  the  author  has  low- 
ered the  average  of  the  conso- 
latory and  salutary  influences 
actually  acting  upon  it.  Being 
truthful,  it  contains  passages  on 
matters  of  which  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  a  gently -bred  girl  should 
have  knowledge. 

Trent's  Trust:  F.  Bret  Harte. 
Houghton.     $1.50. 

The  author's  last  stories  are 
grouped  in  this  book,  and  bring 
forward  some  of  the  old  favorites 
and  a  few  new  characters. 
"Trent's  Trust"  itself  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  a  complete 
novel,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  processes  by  which  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  length. 

True  Bird  Stories  from  my  Note 
Books:  Olive  Thome  Miller. 
Houghton.     $1.00  net. 

Anecdotes  of  the  ways  and 
songs  of  birds  in  easy  captivity  in 
a  room  set  apart  for  them,  are 
here  related  in  a  style  suitable  for 
the  youngest  readers  but  not 
children.  Six  black  and  white 
pictures  of  uncommon  merit  and 
a  colored  frontispiece  and  cover, 
are  furnished  by  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz 
Faertes. 


XTntilled  Field:  George  Moore. 
Lippincott.      $1.50. 

The  ugly  features  of  the  Irish 
peasant's  character  are  set  in 
the  worst  light  in  this  collec- 
tion of  stories,  and  the  Irish 
priest  is  exhibited  as  silly  or  im- 
worthy  of  his  office.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  author  might 
bring  forward  a  real  person  and  a 
real  incident  as  the  original  of 
every  one  of  his  characters  and 
events,  but  even  if  he  can,  the 
spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written 
is  a  medium  in  which  everything 
is  distorted,  and  the  collection  of 
all  these  evil  types  within  a  small 
circuit  is  surprisingly  inartistic. 

Ward  of  King  Canute :  Ottilie 
A.  Liljencrantz.  Mc  Clurg. 
$1.50. 

The  author's  view  of  Ca- 
nute's character  is  effective  in 
making  an  exciting  story,  if  not 
historically  instructive,  and  her 
description  brings  home  to  the 
dullest  both  the  turmoil  of  his 
time  and  the  soddenness  of  the 
daily  life  led  by  him,  his  court, 
and  his  captives.  It  is  a  long 
story,  but  not  too  long  for  the 
reader. 

Wars  of  Peace :  A.  F.  Wilson. 
Little.     $1.50. 

The  trust  is  here  shown  in  its 
reaction  upon  the  individual  and 
the  family,  creating  dissension  and 
division,  and  destroying  homes. 
The  victims  are  many,  from  the 
selfishly  brutal  man  who  is  doubly 
brutalized,  to  the  refined  man 
whose  very  merits  make  him  both 
tool  and  victim,  and  yet  the  author 
has  not  transcended  the  evils 
grouped  in  many  stories  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  courts 
and  commissions. 


Literary  Cbat* 


In  behalf  of  the  Archaeological  Department  of  Public  Education  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  we  are  requested  to  ask  possessors  of  a  copy  of  the  Ontario  Archaeological 
Reports  of  1886-1887  and  1890-1891  that  they  donate  these  volumes  to  the  Toronto 
Department  in  order  to  complete  three  defective  sets  of  the  Public  Library. 


Mr.  W,  D.  Howells  has  very  recently  directed  attention  to  a  group  of  writers 
whom  he  designates  as  Certain  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Piction.  These,  he  believes, 
are  "doing  rather  more  than  their  share  of  the  best  literary  work  in  the  country  " 
{North  American  Review,  for  May).  He  points  out  their  peculiar  powers  of  analy- 
sis and  expression ;  and  then  suggests  that  they  might  do  other,  perhaps  better, 
work.  Miss  Edith  Wyatt  could,  he  thinks,  "  apply  her  kindly  and  humorous  imagi- 
nation "  to  themes  that  touch  high  society  rather  than  "  the  commonplace  people  she 
seems  to  prefer."  Regarding  Mr.  Dunne  he  asks,  how  long  he  expects  to  keep 
on  the  mask  of  Mr.  Dooley,  and  why  he  does  not  come  into  the  open  with  a  bold, 
vigorous  and  incisive  satire  of  our  politicians  and  their  methods.  And  Mr.  George 
Ade,  who  has  chosen  to  teach  our  generation  a  thing  or  two  in  the  style  of  the  fable, 
should  "  give  us  that  great  American  novel  which  w^e  have  been  passing  round  the 
hat  for  so  long. ' ' 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  veteran  litterateur's  judgment  as  to  what  is  best 
suited  to  our  present  needs,  we  should  maintain  that  the  three  writers  whom  he 
singles  out  as  representing  the  ability  for  superior  work  which  might  help  to  reform 
society,  are  doing  better  than  Mr.  Howells  would  plan  for  them ;  indeed  we  hope 
they  will  not  take  his  advice.  If  Miss  Wyatt's  novels,  Every  One  His  Own  fVay, 
and  True  Love,  exercise,  as  he  claims,  a  real  charm  upon  the  average  reader,  we  should 
rather  see  her  reserve  that  charming  art  for  the  portrayal  of  those  realities  of  life 
which  awaken  sympathetic  chords  in  readers  drawn  from  the  middle  society,  than  by 
seeking  models  among  the  grandes  dames  of  society,  who  do  not  take  life  seriously. 

As  for  Mr.  Dunne's  humorous  impersonations  of  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  we  doubt  that 
"  a  bold,  vigorous  and  incisive  satire  of  our  politicians  and  their  methods  "  would 
have  half  the  corrective  value  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  present  methods.  We  get 
enough  satire,  "  bold  and  vigorous,"  and  as  incisive  as  Puck  and  others  can  make  it, 
but  none  of  it  has  elicited  the  general  attention  given  to  "  Mr.  Dooley."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Ade.  His  method  of  clothing  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  the 
form  of  fable  is  probably  not  so  much  the  result  of  disposition  as  rather  the  device  of  a 
fertile  brain,  that  recognizes  it  as  the  aptest  way  to  secure  a  hearing  which  the  so- 
called  "  tendency  novel  "  only  gains  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  and  with 
partial  results. 


There  is  room  for  writers  amongst  us,  who,  possessed  of  the  native  Irish  wit  and 
humor,  sharpened  by  the  power  of  a  refined  feeling  and  a  broad  education,  can  turn 
the  penetrating  spray  of  kindly  sarcasm  upon  the  starched  novelists  that  make  misrep- 
resentations of  the  Catholic  Church  their  stock-in-trade.  These  novelists  portray 
monks,  nuns,  and  priests  in  the  fashion  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish  writers  who 
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have  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  creating  suspicion  and  a  thorough  misunderstand- 
ing even  among  thoughtless  Catholics  of  the  real  character  of  clerical  and  monastic 
institutions.     Such  literature  needs  to  be  counteracted  by  well-endowed  pens. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  convict  these  writers  of 
ignorance  of  the  things  about  which  they  write  ;  for  they  are  bound  to  drag  in 
indulgences,  Catholic  ritual,  monastic  rule,  which  are  intended  to  give  color  to  the 
malignant  story,  but  of  which  they  know  nothing. 


A  new  work  dealing  with  the  Papacy  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,  beginning  with 
Gregory  VII  and  ending  with  the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine  reign  in  1453,  is 
announced  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Walter  Norden,  of  the  Berlin  University.  To  the 
student  of  history,  even  if  he  should  not  sympathize  with  Dr.  Norden 's  tendencies,  the 
volume  must  be  of  decided  interest  inasmuch  as  it  promises  a  considerable  amount  of 
original  and  documentary  historical  evidence  gathered  by  the  author  in  the  MS. 
archives  of  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  Oxford.  The  question  of  the  Primacy,  the  relation 
of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  the  position  which  Rome  holds  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  Church  are  treated  with  special  emphasis. 


Among  the  Text-Books  for  Greek  Classes  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  we 
would  recommend  such  selections  from  the  early  Christian  writers  as  the  "  Address 
of  St.  Basil  "  to  the  students  of  Greek  Literature,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Maloney  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company)  has  published  an  excellent  and  handy  edition  of  this  choice  bit 
of  Christian  classical  writing,  with  grammatical  references,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  to 
make  it  suitable  for  use  in  class.  It  is  as  good  Greek  as  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
which  is  used  in  most  schools,  and  far  better  in  thought  and  instructive  matter.  St. 
Basil  shows  what  profit  we  may  derive  from  the  study  of  pagan  literature  and  he 
exemplifies  what  he  teaches. 


If  some  educated  woman  with  the  faith,  good  sense,  and  tact  of  leadership,  in 
each  of  our  large  parishes,  were  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Constitutions  of  the 
Archconfraternity  of  Christian  Mothers,"  and  study  these,  a  new  and  strong  spirit  of 
womanly  virtue  would  force  itself  into  society,  for  a  woman  convinced  of  a  need 
means  a  woman  ready  to  fill  it.  A  good  Christian  Mothers'  Society  in  a  parish — even 
if  it  had  but  half  a  dozen  members —  is  a  bulwark  of  Catholic  education,  of  womanly 
virtue  against  which  the  modern  frivolous  self-indulgence  would  be  driven  like  chaff, 
leaving  no  impression  on  the  hearts  protected  by  the  wise  charity  of  Christian 
Mothers. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  plan  of  Literary  Honors  inaugurated  by  the 
University  of  Harvard  for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  classics  in  combination  with 
that  of  the  modem  languages,  as  a  means  to  develop  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  will 
arouse  some  sense  of  emulation  among  Catholic  students.  We  are  plainly  deficient, 
not  perhaps  in  literary  talent  but  certainly  in  the  training  which  makes  of  the  literary 
habit  a  power.  We  have  educated  men  and  women  who  read  but  few  that  write  with 
force  and  grace.  The  mastery  of  the  classics,  apart  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  much  of  the  superiority  that  distinguishes  certain  English 
writers  whom  we  affect  to  imitate  in  the  schools.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  much  that  is  Christian  in  the  best  of  the  ancient  classics,  although  we  have  also 
Christian  writers  who  have  thoroughly  assimilated  the  classical  proportion  of  thought 
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and  expression.  These  serve  as  models  for  developing  character  by  imparting  knowl- 
edge which  improves  not  only  the  mind  but  also  the  gentlemanly  instinct  found  in 
the  youth  who  seek  culture  at  College. 


Marion  Brunowe's  short  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  with  its  tasteful  illustrations 
prepared  by  the  Cathedral  Library  Association  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Shapkote's 
volume  of  rhythms  entitled  Mary —  TTie  Perfect  Woman,  make  excellent  souvenirs 
for  prize  distribution  in  girls'  schools.  The  one  deals  with  the  traditional  story  of 
our  Lady's  sojourn  in  Nazareth  and  in  the  Temple-school  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  full 
of  interesting  incidents  not  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  but  handed  down  in  the  folklore 
of  the  East.  The  other  deals  mainly  with  the  mystical  life  of  Our  Lady  and  reads 
like  Longfellow.  It  has  a  preface  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster ;  and 
indeed  deserves  special  notice  owing  to  the  originality  of  the  concept  and  the  peculiar 
use  the  author  makes  of  iambic  rhythm.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  volume  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Dolphin. 


The  article  on  Scholasticism  in  the  new  edition  of  the  International  Encyclopadia 
( Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. )  is  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried,  of  Overbrook. 
This  is  a  guarantee  of  thoroughness,  completeness  and  freedom  from  that  scientific 
bias  which  so  commonly  mars  the  treatment  of  such  topics  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  or  in  sympathy  with  Catholic  methods  of  defence.  Father  Siegfried  has 
been  for  years  the  efficient  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Department  of  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Review,  and  is  a  master  teacher  of  his  science  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word. 


One  of  the  best  things  which  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Brooklyn 
has  done  is  the  publication  of  selected  catalogues,  p>amphlets  and  tracts  issued  by  the 
various  Truth  Societies  here  and  in  Europe.  A  first  list  was  published  last  October. 
This  is  now  supplemented  by  a  second  issue.  The  fact  that  the  scope  and  contents 
of  each  publication  contained  in  the  catalogue  are  given  makes  it  of  practical  value  to 
teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  to  Catholic  librarians. 
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